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REVISER’S PREFACE. 

. IN presenting the enlarged and improved edition of Volume I. 
of “ The Manufacture of Varnishes,” it should be understood 
that the publishers found themselves in & position of some 
amount of dffficultyjhrcugh the sudden decease of the author, 
Mr. John Geddes’McIntosh, just after the MS. was passed to 
the printers. Friend# of the deceased author could testify as 
to his ambition for making - what has ultimately proved to be 
indeed the crowning effort ^ his life. This would doubtless 
have been realised, bearing in mind the author’s lengthy and 
unique technical and literary experience. Death—the great 
leveller of all men—has intervened, thus leaving to another 
the iyork 0 f revision, which, he feels, even exercised with the 
best.intentions, cannot rank with that of the pastmaster who 
has now let fall his pen. The reviser wishes it to be under¬ 
stood that every effort has been made to preserve throughout 
the style or form of expression characteristic of tlje author. 
That and the sequence of matter remains exactly as originally 
planned. It is, however, unfortunate that some gaps were 
found in the proofs, obviously intended for the insertion of 
additional and no doubt individual matter which experience 
only could dictate; and it may so happen that statements of in¬ 
ferences born of a life’s experience are unintentionally omitted. 
The chief task of the reviser has been to give of his best to¬ 
wards discreetly closing up such gaps. If the presentment M 
the matter appears fragmentary, the indulgence of the reader 
must be encroached upon; remembering that books, like men, 
are not without virtues and vices. Allowing for the difficulties 
referred to, the reader cannot fail to be impressed with the fact 
that this work is without a rival, and as such will surely prove 
a useful book of study and reference to those engaged, or about 
,to be engaged, in the technology of paints, varnishes, and allied 
materials. 

CHARLES HARRISON*IJ!.S., 

Registered Lecturer, e^. 


Oil, Colour and Varnibhes Dept., 
Borough Polytechnic Institute, 
Borough Road, 

London, S.E., April , 1919. 
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" HISTORICAL NOTE. 

Early Use of Linseed Oil as a Vehicle in Oil Painting in England .— 
It is not to bo suggested, that linseed oil was first used as a paint 
vehicle and binder in England, but the usual statement that our 
knowledge of such use came to us through the Van Eycks is without 
foundation. In the Close Rolls is found an order issued by‘King 
Henry in the year 1239 ordering the payment of money for material 
and labour in painting the Queen’s Chamber at Westminster, and 
from* the mention of oil and varnish it may be safely inferred that 
the former, the oil, was used as a vehicle for pigments:— 

“ The King to His Treasurer and Chamberlain, Greeting ? 
Deliver of our treasure to (Jtto the Goldsmith and Edward his son 
one hundred and seventeen shillings and ten pence for oil and 
colours bought and pictures made in the Chamber of our Queen at 
Westminster from the Octaves of the Holy Trinity in the twenty- 
third year of our reign to the Feast of St. Barnabas the Apostle in 
the same year, namely, for fifteen days.” It has been suggested 
that these arrangements were made in view of the Queen’s accouche¬ 
ment, as her first son, Edward, was born on the 16th of June, 1239, 
five days only after the first date mentioned in the record. * 

The following extracts are from rather later records. They give 
the materials used in the decoration of St. Stephen’s Chapel and 
their prices from Bolls of the 25th of Edward the Third, that, is, 
the year 1351:— 

“ July 18. To Master H. de St. Albans for four flagons of painters’ 
oil for the painting of the chapel 16s. Sept. 5. For 19 flagons of 
painters’ oil at 3s. 4d. per flagon £3 3s. 4d. (white and red lead, 
*>chre, azure, vermilion, cole (size), white varnish, sinople and. 
oynopre (the latter from Montpelier), gold leaf, tinfoil, squirrels’ tails, 
hogs’ hair, cotton for laying on gold).' A pair of scales tg yelgh the 
different painters’ colours is included. 
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CHAPTEK I. 


PROPERTIES OP DRYING OILS. 

General Properties of Fixed Oils and Fats .—Although at first sight 
a fixed oil may appear to be a perfectly simple, homogeneous, ele- 
mgptftry body, yet if we study any of these oils or fats attentively 
we will observe certain phenomena which indicate the complex 
nature of their constitution. If, for instance,'we expose oil to a 
low temperature, it separates into a liquid and solid portion. Again, 
if we press tallow between folds of filter paper we express a liquid 
oil. But it remained for Cnevreul to demonstrate by chemical 
means the -exact constitution of these bodies. Chevreul submitted 
these oils and fats in a methodical manner to the action of different 
reagents, and found that they could be separated into different proxi¬ 
mate bodies. He established the fact that every fixed oil or fat was 
made up of two or more fatty bodies of a greater or less degree of 
purity, each of these bodies differing from one another in their 
melting-points, fluidity, solubility in different menstrua, etc. He 
found, further, that each of these proximate bodies existing in oils 
and fats was really a salt, i.e. a compound arising from the combina¬ 
tion of an acid with a base. 

Chevreul pointed out that the different properties of oils and fats 
were due to the individual combined fatty acids, characteristic of each 
oil and fat, differing among themselves in composition and properties, 
but that the base was the same in all, or nearly all, cases, viz. glycer- 
' ine. The fatty acids he found to be principally the following four, 
viz. stearic acid, palmitic acid, margaric acid, oleic acid; and that 
three, equivalents of each of these monobasic acids combined with) 
one equivalent of the triad glycerine to form respectively the salts, 
tristea*in$,/ripalmitine, trimargarine, trioleine, ^he three former 
are solid at ordinary temperatures, the latter liquid. The tristearine 
forms the hard, solid portions of tallow and lard, and trioleine the, 
seft oily portion. 

He termed this resolution of the neutral fat into fatty acid and 
glycerine saponification. This decomposition for candle-making is 
brought about in various ways, the simplest of which consists in dis- 
tifiing the fat with steam superheated to 300° C., when the glycerine 
and fjtty acids distil over together, the latter forming a layer ftoat- 
mg %n the formbr- The liquid oleio acid is then pressed from the 

(2) 
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mixed fatly acids, and a residue of mixed solid fltty acids obtained. 
The advantages gained by using a solid fatty acid, instead of a neutral 
fat*are many, including the raising of th9 melting-point by the* 
elimination of the liquid oleic acid and glycerine. »The bad-smelling, 
throat-irritating aorolein being a decomposition product of the latter, 
t no smell is produced on burning. The candles’ do not smoke and no 
snuffing is required. Butrin the case of a drying oil the fattjadSs do 
not dry so well as the original oil. Of late years the hydrolitic action 
of certain ferments or gnzymes, e.g. lipase, has been used to split up . 
oils and fats into fatty ,acid and glycerine. If ■ the elimination of 
glycerine from a solid fat |uch as tallow results in obtaining improved . 
products for candle-making, unfortunately it is not so with a drying 
oil like linseed oil, the fatty acids from which, owing to their being 
solid if not greasy, are not nearly so suitable for paint and varnish 
purposes as the original. But what are drying oils and wherein 
do they differ from non-drying oils ? 

Drying Oils. Definition—The drying oils are those oils of 
vegetable origin which, being liquid at the ordinary temperature, 
possess the property of gradually and progressively absorbing oxygen 
from the air when exposed thereto in a thin layer whilst- still at the 
ordinary temperature, and in so doing, instead of yielding a rancid; 
more or less viscous, greasy mass, naturally change gradually and 
eventually by insensible gradations from the original condition of a 
fluid oil into solid elastic dry substances insoluble in the usual'oil 
solvents. The greater the quantity of oxygen which such an oil is 
capable of absorbing and fixing (when exposed to the air in so thin 
a film that the air can penetrate to the ultimate bottom layer of the 
film) as shown by the nett increase in weight, the greater are tfie 
drying properties and propensities of the oil. The greater the 
avidity with which a drying oil absorbs oxygen, and the greater 
the rapidity with which it solidifies and dries throughout its jnass, 
ceteris paribus, the better is the oil. The more thoroughly, the 
more perfectly the thin film of pure linseed oil drieB, the more in-' 
tractable it is. Neither solvents, reagents, weather, nor even age 
affects it. The word nett is used advisedly, because linseed pil 
.absorbs even far more oxygen than the amount it fixes permanently. 
This latter quantity of oxygen is used up in the formation of volatile 
compounds, carbonic acid (some say carbonic oxide),^ 0 {mte acjd, 

- acetic acid, oxalic acid, although the bulk of the oil, still existing as 
ra glyceride, remains to form the dried film. The action of drying 
splits linseed oil up into two main divisions—one of these diviskms 
liquid and volatile; the other fixed and solid. The volatile portion 
escapes into the -air, the solid portion is fixed. \ : J ' 

The sequel of changes which a drying oil undergoes during the 
timelt is being converted (1) into an intangible volatile portion) 

.passes away into unknown regions, and (2) a- tangible solid ftp- tic* 

' sensible to the eve and the touch, which rAmairva Avail 
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manent, is termed 'the drying of the oil. As a matter of fact, the 
oil does not dry in the true acceptation of the term. When a sub¬ 
stance in'ordinary langifage is said to dry, what is meant is that the 
substance in questisn loses any adherent, adventitious or interstitial 
water or hygroscopic t moisture, and, in a case of dryiyg of that 
nature, we can appreciate the change, as it proceeds, both* by the eye 
and thfe tquch. The vapour is visible to thet eye ps it condenses, and 
the touch is sensible to the drier feeling as the moisture is expelled 
to a greater and greater extent. Such substances, therefore, suffer a 
diminution in weight corresponding to the amount of water eliminated 
in the process. But a phenomenon of quite an opposite nature occurs 
when a drying oil dries; instead of losing in weight it gradually 
becomes heavier as the “ drying ” process proceeds, until the oil has 
completely “ dried," when its nett weight will be found to have in¬ 
creased some 16 to 17 per cent. In other words, 10 gallons of linseed 
oil, spread over any given surface, will not only increase the weight 
of the object on whose surface it was painted by the weight of the 
10 gallons of oil, but, when the oil dries, the object will be found to- 
have in all increased in nett weight to 110 lb., 93 lb. of which are 
due to the oil and some 17 lb. due to thfe absorption of oxygen gas 
from the air and its absorption by and permanent fixation in the oil. 
Now a gallon of oxygen weighs about 95 grains, and as there are 
7000 grains in a lb., and as 17 lb. nett of oxygen were absorbed, 
we get a total of 119,000 grains of oxygen absorbed by the oil, 
which, divided by 95 grains, gives us nearly 1253 gallons of oxygen 
gas as being required to dry 10 gallons of oil. But the air only 
contains ^ of its volume of oxygen, so that 6265 gallons of air are 
in thiB oxygen absorption phase totally deprived of oxygen by the 
drying of 10 gallons of linseed oil. This 1253 gallons of oxygen, be 
it well understood, actually enter into the constitution of the film 
of paint. Independent of the volatile decomposition products 
already named the absorption of oxygen by linseed oil is always 
accompanied by the evolution of a highly toxic gas known as acrolein 
which, when in a concentrated form, attacks the eyes and the nose 
as in oil boiling (weeping, running at the nose, etc.). 

This diminution of the oxygen of the air and the evolution of 
acrolein are points in connection with the bad effec| of sleeping in 
newly {feisty rooms which have not received from the medical ■ 
faculty tfie attention they deserve. The headaches and other 
symptoms may, on investigation, prove not to be due to the toxic 
■ effects of turpentine and its oxidised derivatives, or to linseed oil 
emanations as a whole, but more to the rapid manner in which both 
linseed oil and turpentine diminish the proportion of oxygen in the 
superincumbent atmosphere by the energetic way in which they 
t absdrb oxygen. The fact that very possibly much of the glycerine 
contained in the glycerides of linseed oil is resolved into acrolein, 
■points J,o the necessity of free ventilation from the open air. To 
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cope with !he evolution of acrolein the air should not be deprived of 
oxvgen. To put a painter to paint in a roojp which has no direct . 
communication with the open air is a dangerous proceeding. But 
tfiere need'be no serious effects provided ventilation be attended to, 
and this is^sest done by burning a fire in the room in which painting 
. and varnishing operations are being conducted, and by discrimipately 
opening the windojas, avoiding at all risks and all hazard^ a damp 
cold draught playing on the surface being painted or varnished until 
some time after it has thoroughly dried. The doing away with fire¬ 
places and heating bed- and sitting-rooms by steam is much to be 
deprecated. An ordinary substance in drying loses water and loses 
in weight. A drying oil in drying absorbs oxygen and increases in 
weight, and that too in spite of the fact that linseed oil in drying 
generates acetic acid, carbonic oxide, carbonic acid, oxalic acid, and 
water. Moreover, if we can see the water being expelled from an 
object by the clouds of steam which are formed in the process, and 
although we may increase the rapidity of drying of linseed oil by the 
application of not too great a heat, such as “ drying” the article in 
a hot-water oven, or a current of air, yet if our sense of smell tells 
us that vapour of some sort is being evolved, in no instance oan this 
vapour be seen to rise from pure and good linseed oil, unless the 
heat be raised so as to start the destructive distillation of the oil. 
As just seen, aqueous and other vapours are given off by linseed oil 
in drying, but those vapours are due to the decomposition of the 
proximate constituents of linseed oil with the simultaneous absorption 
of oxygen, all of which finally result in the drying of the oil by the 
formation of the solid body into which linseed oil is resolved #n 
drying, viz. linoxyn. If the oil contain spirits of turpentine, naphtha, 
etc., it will of course give off a considerable vapour of volatile solvent 
at a much lower temperature than unthinned linseed oil pure and 
simple. 

When linseed oil in its pristine liquid condition is spread over 
the surface of an object which has been made impervious by the 
process known as priming, that is to say, its pores have been filled 
up in a suitable manner, it forms when dried an impervious coating, 

• viz. the linoxyn just referred to, which still further protects the obr 
ject from the affects of wear and tear and all those extraneous 
“erosive agencies which we know under the term wefther, such as 
the difference in temperature between day and night, summer and 
winter, heat and cold, rain, frost, and snow. 

Linseed oil is unique in this respect; when dear, the carping- 
critics whose pockets are touched have not got a good word to say 
in its favour and recite a whole decalogue of sins due to its use 
either per se or as an ingredient of paint or varnish. 

The Function of Drying Oils as Vehicles for Pigments.-r-To in¬ 
crease the thickness of the coating, and also, to form a hardef.^nore 
permanent, more anti-oorrosive and more anti-ero^je layer,* the. 
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drying oil is generally mixed with substances known as pigments. 
The oil, in drying, cements these pigments to the object to whicjj the 
mixture of oil and pigment is applied. The mixture of oil and pig¬ 
ment is called a paint. The drying oil is said to act as' the vehicle. 
We thus often hear «f pigments and vehicles. But a vehicle would 
be o^np use unless it acted as a lasting binding agent aB well. Colza 
oil wou*d form as good a vehicle for pigfnentt as linseed oil, if not 
better; but as colza oil is a non-drying oil, the paint made by using 
it would not be a paint at all, as the vehicle tvould not dry, and thus 
it would not solidify itself, and hence it could not consolidate the 
particles of pigment and itself into a hard'impervious layer, and the 
mixture would be more suitable for axle grease than for paint pur¬ 
poses. In the same way size, used in distemper painting, is a good 
enough vehicle for indoor work when applied to the walls of rooms, 
but the denuding and erosive action of the weather would render it 
worse than useless when applied out of doors. 

The word vehicle as used by some writers is, therefore, an in¬ 
complete definition of the functions of a drying oil when applied in 
conjunction or in combination with a pigment to the surface of an 
object. It is the cementing or binding agent, or vehicle, if you will— 
just as slaked lime is the agent which binds the sand in the mortar 
to the wall. Not only so, just as the lime cements the particles of 
sand to themselves and to itself and the agglomerate thus formed to 
the wall, so also does the linseed oil cement the particles of pigment 
to each other and to itself and the agglomerate thus formed to the 
object to which it is applied. But the analogy does not rest here; 
the slaked lime also increases in weight in drying. Although it 
gives off moisture it nevertheless at the same time absorbs carbonic 
acid. Bor every 18 parts of chemically combined water which 
mortar gives off in drying and consolidating it absorbs 44 parts of 
carbonic acid, and consequently increases in weight, as we have just 
said. 

Summary .—The function of a drying oil when used as a vehicle 
for paints is to so “ dry ” as to bind and consolidate the pigment in 
such a way that the combined layer formed by the dried vehicle and 
pigment, that is, by the dried paint, will withstand the heat of the 1 
sun’s rays, the erosive action of (he weather, and in conjunction- 
with the 'pijfment protect the object to which it is applied from the 
corrosive and erosive action of the same. 

The Function of Drying Oils as Varnish Ingredients, i.e. as 
“ Vehicles" for Resins. —The chief function of drying oils as in¬ 
gredients of varnishes is first of all to dissolve the resin so as to 
bring it into the fluid condition; here again colza and other oils 
wquld act similarly, but the solution of resin in oolza oil would never 
dry, and the only use for such a product would be for axle grease, 
andffen for that purpose it would not be very fit, and not only so,, 
i,t wo*Id be £ very costly way of making axle grease. Here again 

m * 
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the function of the linseed oil is to dry, and in sd doing to cement 
together the particles of resin by an elastic binding agent consisting 
of tne product into which the linseed oil is resolved on drying. The 
greater the*quantity of linseed oil and the fewer the particles of resin ' 
which it hae to cement together, and which are^present in a “-dried ” 
coating of varnish, the more elastic and durable will be that coating. 
It is linseed oil wlnqji gi«s elasticity to varnishes. If a %sd£d oil 
substitute consisting of hydrocarbides, such as rosin oil, be substi¬ 
tuted for a drying oil, ».g. linseed oil, whether in a paint or varnish, 
this durability and elasticity is lost, the dried product dissolves in 
weak solutions of alkali, and even in warm solutions of household 
soap, as is seen in the case of the front door of the housewife who 
must always be scrubbing. Her newly painted and varnished front 
door in a few months looks as if it had not been painted or varnished 
for as many years. Moreover, the melting-point of the dried product 
of linseed oil is high, as any one may satisfy himself by trying to 
melt linseed oil skins, but the melting-point of the “ dried ” (sic) 
product of hydroearbide oils, e.g. rosin oil, is no better than that of 
common rosin. Moreover, Jhe dried product of such oils or varnishes 
is soluble in the original varnish, especially in the sun, when the 
former melts, a fact which gives rise to many exasperating diffi¬ 
culties when it is desired to apply a second coating of the same paint 
or varnish on the same article. In the cool of the evening the 
coating may be as “ dry as a bone,” in the heat of the day it is 
simply a liquid pitch, and if the coating does eventually so dry and 
harden as to withstand the heat of the sun, it is such a mass of 
cracks and furrows that those on an elephant’s hide might well be 
compared to them. These cracks and furrows are produced by tfie 
difference in temperature between day and night, producing hundreds 
of alternate liquefactions and solidifications of the coating, into the 
composition of which this linseed oil substitute enters 1 so largely. 
Moreover, in the cool of the evening the coating seems to dry, but 
it is merely surface drying, underneath is a layer of liquid pitch like 
that of a lake of asphaltum, and it only requires the heat of the sun 
to melt the surface crust to liberate streams of the liquid confined 
beneath. 

■The great function and characteristic property of a drying oil is 
to y^ld on drying a coating of high melting-point, gwat, elasticity, 
great imperviousness, and great durability when exposed to wind 
and weather, and resisting both natural and artificial reagents and 
solvents. 

Dr. Dre, writing away back in the fifties of last century, differ¬ 
entiated between drying and non-drying oils. “ Certain oils thicken 
and eventually dry into a transparent, yellowish, flexible substance 
which forms a skin upon the surface of the oil, and. retards its fuAher 
alteration. Such oils are said to be drying or siccative, and are used 
on this account in the preparation of varnishes and nainters’ colours.. 
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Other oils do not grow dry, though they turn thick, become less com¬ 
bustible, and assume an offensive smell. They are then called rancid. 
In this' state, they exfiibit an acid reaction, and irrjtate the fauces 
when swallowed ,in consequence of the presence of a jfeculiar acid, 
which' may be removed in a great measure by boiling the oil along 
with water and a little common magnesia for a quarter m an hour, or. 
till it h*s lost the property of reddening litmus f While oils undergo 
the above changes, they absorb a quantity of oxygen equal to several 
times their volume.” Dr. Ure might have eaid equal to half their 
weight. 




CHAPTEK II. 

THE PRODUCTION OP LINSEEl) OIL. 

The best-known and typical drying oil is linseed oil, a product of 
the seed of the flax plant Linum usitatissimum, a plant belonging to 
the natural order Linace.ce. 

On examining the flower of the Linacea, e.g. the flai plant 
Linum usitatissimum, observe an inner whorl of five stamens im¬ 
perfectly developed, indicated by short filaments without anthers. 
In some exotic allies the stamens are decandrous from the inner five 



Pig. 1. —The flax plant (Linum usitatissimum), after Scliddler. 1, flower leaf; 

2 outer leaf; 3,inner leaf; 4, S, organs of fructification and pollen vessel; 

7, cross section of capsule; 9, 10, 11, 12, seed, natural size and*enlarged; 

Gross and longitudinal sections. 

» 

becoming antheriferous. A cross section of the ovary exhibits, ap¬ 
parently, ten cells. There are really five, each of which becomes 1 
more or less “ spuriously ” divided by the infolding of the dorsal 
suture of each carpel. There is also a tendency to a dimorphic con¬ 
dition in some species of flax, manifest in the different relative lengths 
of stamens and pistil in different individuals of the same species; a, 
natural contrivance to favour the crossing of the flowers by insect 
agency. 
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' The flax plant 1 Linurn usitatmimum is a native of Europe anct 
Africa, and indigenous to Britain. The term usitatissimum is well 
merited.' The flax plant has been cultivated from very ancient times, 
having been grows by the Israelites so far back as wheh they were 
in' -Egypt. Flax is cultivated for two objects, firstly, for its stem, 
which yields by maceration the tenacious fibres used in me manufac-. 
ture'bf’Jinen, now of such vital importasce iq, the manufacture of 
.aeroplanes that attempts are being made to resuscitate flax cultivation 
in Great Britain; this should never have boen allowed to die out. 
Secondly, for its seeds, which by expression, or extraction by means of 
solvents, yield (a) linseed oil and (J) the cake or meal obtainable as 
a residual from oil crushing or extraction, a valuable cattle food, 
whioh when passed through the stomach of an animal becomes a 
rich afid valuable manure. That is to say, as a fertiliser the manurial 



Fro. 2.—Spray of flax. Collective mode of growth. 

excreta is almost as valuable as the oil cake itself was as a cattle 
food. Besides, the seed contains a valuable demulcent and emollient 
mucilage, which is of great importance medicinally, and, when made 
by the action of boiling water into a mucilaginous drink for calves, is. 
an excellent substitute for their mother’s milk. t 

The* Cultivation of Flax in Great Britain .—Flax loves a # deep, 
friable, rather, moist soil. It grows well upon land newly broken up 
from pasture. In Ireland it is usually sown by the small farmers 
after potatoes. A fine, nicely pulverised seed-bed is essential, and 
this is rolled after the seed is sown. The usual time of sowing is 
from the middle of March to the end of April. Dutch seed is in the 
highest estimation, affording a greater produce than the Amerioan 
seeS, and a finer quality than the Riga. The after-cultivation obn- 
sists iij taking up the weeds by the hand—the only way in which it 
can Be done, and a tedious process if the land be at all foul. The 
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crop_ is raised by pulling up ,the plant by the roots. The fruit is a. 
cagpile with 10 seeds, 3j to 5£ millimetres lon^g. The produoe in seed 
is from 6 to 8, and sometimes as high as 10 or 12, bushels per aore^ 
The best of*it is kept for sowing again, and the next quality is crushed 
for oil. Fl^x, when allowed to ripen its seed|, is a very exhaustive 
■ crop, even more so than corn, and in most parts of Britain is so- 
little understood thjtwts cultivation has of late been very limited. But, 
a great deal of flax was at one time raised in Ireland. Its cultural' 
zone is almost world-wide. An extension of the area under cultivation 


at home, in India, and other dominions beyond the seas is urgent:. 

If superior fibre be desired, then the flax must be harvested before 
the seeds are ripe, and the seeds are then small in size and poor in oiL 
Although linen fabrics are superior to cotton the utilisation of flax 
fibres is in most countries quite a secondary matter to that-’of the 
seed. The world’s production of linseed amounts to about 3 million 
tons # "yearly. The chief producing countries are India, the D.S.A., 
Argentina, La Plata, Russian Baltic, Black Sea. Smaller quantities, 
are furnished by Egypt, Roumania, North of France, Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, and Hungary. 

Linseed Oil Mill Cross-Section .—This section shows roughly the 
methods adopted in the most modern and up-to-date mills for landing 
and warehousing oil seeds from ship or barge, lying alongside the oil 
mill wharf. In the first place, the ship elevator is movable on a, 
longitudinal tramway, so that the elevator can be movtd about from 
point to point, and the barge completely discharged even when it is- 
aground. In connection with the tramway, there is a longitudinal 
band for taking the seed into the elevator in the cleaning and weigh¬ 
ing house. The cleaning and weighing house would be arranged in 
accordance with the demands of the trade, but generally would be as^ 
follows: The elevator would lift the seed into a hopper over the 
weighing machine; from the weighing machine it would fall into- 
another hopper, and from thence would pass to the cleaning machinery; 
from the cleaning machinery it would pass to the main elevator in... 
the silo house: from the main elevator it would be delivered to band 
conveyors, which would take it to any of the bins in the silo house. 

* These bins would be arranged to discharge again to band conveyors, 
which would again deliver to elevators, and so "to the bins, over the 
Anglo-American rolls in the mill. The bins in the mill woiJld he SO- 
.arranged that they would hold enough seed for the night shift, when 
all the silo house and other machinery could be stopped. 

, Machinery for Cleansing Linseed. The Magnetic Separator, its 
Use and Action. 1. Use—The magnetic separator is largely used-in 
oil seed crushing mills for separating magnetioally any stray pieces of 
iron or steel, e.g. bolts, nuts, nails, hammer heads, and such like from 
seeds or nuts previous to being ground and reduced, thus obviAilig 


.stoppages and complete .breakdowns. % ' 

2. Action .—The seeds or nuts are fed on to a^ahakir^g tray 
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Fig. 3.—Cross-section showing landing machinery, cleaning machinery, silo house and mill. 
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(covered with sheet steel) which distributes the feed evenly and forces 
the iron or steel to sink by gravity to the bottom of the stream, which 
then*passes over the revolving magnetised cyliftder, the non-magnetie 
material falling down in front whilst the stray piecss of iron or steel 
are carried round past the bottom and released and dropped at the 
back. * 



The release is effected in a very simple manner by two commutators 
(one at each end) breaking the electric current which circulates round 
the magnet coils at the moment each row passes the bottom. These 
commutators also connect each row as it comes to the top, thus 
magnetising them again. 

Machinery for Screening Linseed—Sometimes the screens Ire 
circular. Such screens are used to free linseed from dust and tamps. 
The barrel or body of the screen revolves in an inclined^positionr the 




14 t pa manufacture’ of varnishbs. *,. 

higher portion of it being covered with wire gauze sufficient to retain 
the seed but to allow the dust to pass through. The lower part of the 
■screen is made of wirfe of subh a mesh as to let the linseed fiass 
through, while retaining any lumps or pieces of metal.r The latter 
pass out at the end of the barrel. Such a screen will cleanse 3 to 28 
■cwt. of linBeed per hour according to capacity. ® 

brushing Rolls .—The seed passes from, the cleaning machinery, to 
the rolls or crushing mills where it is ground into meal. The meal 
is then elevated into the kettle or heater jvhere it is heated and 
tempered, this operation facilitating the flow of oil when in the press, 
whilst much albuminous matter is solidified. 

Moulding Machine .—Prom the kettle the heated and tempered 
.meal is drawn off into the moulding machine or former, where it re- 



-Fig. 5.—Screen for freeing linseed from dust, dirt, sand, grit, and metals. The 

use and action of this machine are so obvious as to render description super- 
1 fluous. 

ceives a preliminary pressing before being pressed in the Anglo- 
American presses. As the cakes are moulded or formed by the 
moulder they are taken from this forming machine on steel trays pro¬ 
vided for the purpose. 

Presses .—As soon as one press has been filled by the pressman in 
this manner Jie turns on the hydraulic pressure to the press from the" 
pumps or accumulators, as the case may be. As the pressure* rises 
in the press the oil begins to flow from the compressed meal, at first 
slowly and then very rapidly, gradually ceasing when the bulk of the 
oil has been removed; and when the pressure has been on 3 or 4 
minutes the flow of oil practically ceases, the oil simply dripping away , 
from the now compressed cakes until the pressure is tufned off. If 
mtAe presses than one are being used they are filled one after the other 
until fcfie whole battery of presses is charged. The presses are allowed 
to retnain under pressure for a fixed period, which varies under special 
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conditions from 10 to 40 minutes, and when the proper time has 
elapsed the first press is turned down, i.e. the pressure is turned off 
and%e ram allowed to descend, the cakes being removed one by one 
a% the ramsdescends and fresh charges of meal introduced where- 
ever a cake k removed. As the cakes are removed they are placed on 
a table neal the paring machine. The man dperating this paring 
machine then strips off th§ bags from the cakes, and pares Jht'oily 
edges away from tHb cakes by means of the paring machine, these 
oily parings being reduced to meal again and returned to the kettle to 
be again worked up. The pared cakes are placed in racks in which 
they are allowed to stand until perfectly cool, when they can be re¬ 
moved to the cake house or store, to be stocked or delivered to cus¬ 
tomers as occasion demands. The cake racks are usually allowed to 
stand in the most draughty part of the mill to assist the cooling pro¬ 
cess. In a like manner othei similar small seeds would be treated, 
as, for instance, sunflower, mustard, china beans, some kinds of rape, 
poppy, and such other seeds as require a single pressing only. 

The Crashing of Linseed. 

Bolls .—The first process in crushing linseed is to pass it through 
the rolls. It is conveyed to the hopper by an elevator or chute and 
distributed to the rolls by a fluted feed roll the same length as the 



Fib. 6.—Bolls for crushing linseed. 


teed rolls at the bottom of the hopper. From the feed roll it falls, on* 
a guide-plate,? which carries it between the first and second rdUs. 
After passing between these rolls and being partially crushed jjt falls! 
dn a guide-plate on the other side, which carries it between the styond 







Fia. 7.—Oil mill, with 4S Anglo-American presses. 
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and third rolls, where it is crushed more fully. It then falls on 
another guide-plate, which carries it b"etween,the third and fourth 
rolls, where it is ground more fully still. In the larger rolls it falls 
on’a fourth guide-plate, where it is conveyed betwe?n the fourth and 
fifth rolls an^ receives the final grinding. The seed is thus crushed 
four times in its passage through the rolls, which, being brought^nto 
contact by a eombin%tion dl a screw and spring, give a smooth and 
easily regulated pressure. When the seed falls from the bottom roll 
the grinding is found to Be much more complete and perfect than in 
seed that has passed through rolls and under stones of the old de¬ 
scription. « 

The crushing of linseed resolves the seed into two components: (1) 
oil, (2) cake. Linseed only requires to be pressed once. The reason 
for this is because the cake is the most valuable feeding stuff which a 
farmer can use, and its best preparation for use as a manure is to pass 
the cake through the stomachs of cattle. By so doing the value of 
the cate as a fertiliser is reduced very little. The seed is therefore 
resolved by crushing into linseed oil and linseed oil cake; the cake 
after passing through the stomachs of cattle excels as a fertiliser. In 
order to secure the best results in the crushing of linseed, thereby 
obtaining pure oil and a cake that will pass the scrutiny of the agri¬ 
cultural chemists, one or two matters must receive proper attention 
at the outset. (1) The seed must be perfectly clean and free from 
earth, sand, grit, and other extraneous matter. (2) The seed must 
be free from all other seeds than linseed. (3) Oleii'erous seeds 
of the type of non-drying oils reduce all those chemical and physical 
constants which are typical of linseed, and drying oils, besides being 
objectionable by impeding drying. Linseed is sold generally on a 
basis of 95 per cent, purity and even as high as 97 per cent. When 
crushing linseed of this degree of purity it is not deemed necessary to 
attempt to clean it to a greater extent. But lower grade impure 
linseed is screened by passing through sifting machinery. (4) Linseed 
oil may be contaminated with non-oleiferous seeds, or seeds that are 
approximately so, which must lower the yield of oil obtained on crush¬ 
ing pro rata. 

• Steam-heating Kettle and Moulding Machine. —The meal heating 
kettle is made fram steel boiler plates—not from cast iron—is 5 feet 
6 inches diameter by 3 feet 2 inches deep, and it is stdSim-jacketed 
round the sides and bottom. The stirrer is actuated by self-contained 
driving gear—belt driving pulley, bevel wheel, pinion, vertical and 
horizontal shafts of polished steel, the whole being supported by a 
strong bracket fitted with gun-metal bearings fitted to the top of 
the kettle. The kettle is fitted with: (1) internal steam spray for 
moistening the meal with control valve; (2) steam pressure gauge; 
(3) control valves for steam and condensed water; (4) automatic 
shutter. The kettle is covered with hair-felt, for retaining the 4^at. 
Coating, for the sake of neatness, is covered by sheet iron. The kettle, 
VOL. I. 2 1 
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itself is supported by a pair of strong cast-iron brackets,-which are 
* securely bolted to the mill-floor, thus preventing all vibration. As the 
kettle is made from boiler plates, instead of cast iron, a much greater 
steam pressure dfcn be sustained, without danger, so th#crushed seed 
can be treated at a, higher temperature, if need be. The system of 
oa^-iron kettles has been discarded for some time as Ifeing liable tp 
fraotuse, explosion, and leakages. Supeftmpqsjd two-decker kettles 
are made to meet special requirements. 

. Fi g- 8 is a vertical section of the steam kettle of Hallette, and 
a is the wall of masonry, upon which, and the iron pillar, b, the pan 
is supported. It is enclosed in a jacket, for admitting steam into the 
intermediate space d, d, d, at its sides and bottom; c is the middle of 
the pan in which the shaft of the stirrer is planted upright, resting by 




Fig. 8.—Hallette’s steam kettle. 



Fig. 9. A, steam kettle; B, moulding ' 
machine. 


i s ower end in the step e; f is an opening by which the contents 
° ® P an »W be em P tie d: g is an orifice into which the mouth of 
the ftoir ° & worsted bag is inserted, in order to receive the heated 
seed, when it is turned out by the rotation of the stirrer a*nd the 
withdrawal of the plug/from the discharge aperture; h is the steam' 
induction pipe; and t the eduction pipe which serves also to run off 
the condensed water. 

After passing through the rolls the seed falls into a screw conveyer . 
which places it in an elevator that raises it to the steam-jacketed kettle 
L’f S i ^ 1°^’ Wher ? the seed 18 heated and Sniped by a jet of steam and 
^ d * r fu° lving Stlrrer ' These ket «ea are of cast iron, and are 
instructed m the strongest and best manner Th* re is only one steam 
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, joint in them, and that is faced in a lathe or planed quite true. There 
is, therefore, little liability to leakage—always a dreadful nuisance. 
When lagged, the kettle body is fitted with a wooden frame, covered 
with felt, ancf the felt is enclosed in iron sheathing. *Up to this point 
the operation^ are automatic. , 

. Hydraulic Cake-forming and Moulding Machines. — Like ^ihe 
kettle these machine§«are tjuite self-contained. They are tfted to 



Fis. 10.—Seed heating kettle and cake moulding machine. 


measure the exact quantity of heated meal from the kettle sufficient 
* to form one cake. This quantity of meal is subjected to a preliminary 
pressure previous to being placed in the hydraulic press. The? 
machine is fitted with a balancing measure frame, made of hardwoal 
lined with sheet steel, and is complete with meal strickling box,»eto. 
The compression is imparted by a hydraulic cylinder fittecl^with 
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6 inches diameter, working in connection with the low pressure ac¬ 
cumulator at a pressure of 500 to 700 lb. per sq. inch, such pressure 
being generally sufficient to show a film of oil on the press cloth, 
the seed prior to 1 compression being about inches deep, and bding 
reduced by pressure, to about inches. Each machinate fitted with 
improved automatic arrangement for giving the pressure. With this 



type of moulding machine one man can with perfect ease measure, 
mould, and compress sufficient cakes for four presses, making 64 cakes 
in 20 minutes. 

The automatic moulding machine is worked direct from the low- 
pressure accumulator, and possesses the following important advantages 
ove* the ordinary type of machine:— 

Greater Capacity and Output .—Working in conjunction with 
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a four-decker kettle it is capable of heating and moulding sufficient 
cakes^for sixteen Anglo-American presses, making 256 cakes every 35 
minutes. A double kettle and automatic moulding machine is’ equal 
to t\vo kettles*and two moulding machines of the old type. 

2. Labnwi ^ Saving. —There is a great saving, Only one man is 

required to mould the cakes for sixteen presses as against four men 
with the ordinary typg of mSchine. * 

3. Efficiency. —The work is better and more satisfactorily done 
than by hand moulding, aSid the cakes, besides being pressed from top 
and bottom, are also compressed at sides and ends, so that the seed is 
not apt to spread when pressed in the hydraulic press. 



Fig. 12.—Showing the internal working of a hand-wrought hydraulic pump and 

press. 

4. Economy of Mill-floor Space. —This is considerable. 

5. Cost Liquidated ly Saving in Wages. —If the first cost of the 
double, kettle and automatic moulding machine is slightly j^eater 
than the cost of two ordinary kettles, yet the saving in wages, say 50 
to 60 shillings per week, working day and night, pays an enormous 
interest on the increased cost. 

The automatic moulding machine is now, on account of its many 
advantages, gradually replacing the ordinary hydraulic or steam¬ 
moulding machine. In the largest oil mill in this country there were 
until recently twelve automatic moulders, each with three kettles, sefv- 
ing ninety-six standard Anglo-American presses, when six morq of 
these machines, each with four kettles, were instiled, both kettlesVnd 
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moulding machines working in conjunction with another set of ninety- 
six presses, each moulding machine feeding a battery of the presses. It 
is advisable to install two, three, or four-decker kettles, according to 
,the number of the presses to be served, so as to ensure better heafing 
and moistening of tfie meal than when a single kettle ,is used. The . 
result of this method of working is that the yield of oil will be con-, 
siderably increased, the amount of oil left in the cakes being of course ’ 
correspondingly less with a larger percentage of moisture. 



Fig. 13.—Sectional drawing of a 
* Gejman oil press. 



Fig. 14 . — Showing a longitudinal sec¬ 
tional view of the circular cake oil 
press shown in Fig. 13 after the 
press boxes have been charged and 
pressure applied. Note the new 
position of the ram B and the collec¬ 
tion of the oil.in F from which it 
flows by spouts G to H. 


The bags containing the seed are placed in the cavities of -the 
shelves or press boxes BEE and then the ram B starts working. 
As it ascends, each bag is energetically compressed between the base 
of the press box containing it and the projecting bottom of the box 
next above it. To resist the pressure the head piece C of the press is 
supported by stout pillars. The oil runs out into the circular grooves 
-FF snd thence to delivery spouts JJ, and thus through the pipes to 
tfel^rtical oil shoot jH leading to the oil reservoir. 
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The hydraulic press as used in oil crushing and how it aots .will 
be rqpdily understood from a careful study of Figs. 12,13, find 14; 

The press installation below shows two sets of the latest and 
improved tyfe of “ Premier ” presses as used in tme of the most'/ 
important oil mills in England. Eaebrset consists of two presses 
having “ cages or cake chambers 19 inches diameter and 9 feet 
long internally. Eacji presEftias its own kettle 5 feet diameter byi&feet 
2 inches inside dimensions; the wholei installation is constructed, in 
fact, on the most modern* lines and is suitable for a working pressure ■ 



Fio. 15.—“Premier” presses.' 

erf 3 tons on the sq. inch of the ram. The presses illustrated are for 
the moment engaged on the first pressing of castor seed. The seed is 
fed whole to the kettles heated by steam to a temperature of about,. 
90° F. and afterwards pressed in the presses to the pressure indicated./ 
.The resulting cakes contain only 10 per cent, of oil and frequently 
less, repent analyses showing only 8'5 per cent, of oil remaining ini 
cake. The percentage is on the weight of the cake, and not c*i the 
total amount of oiPin the seed prior to crushing. * ‘ 
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Fig. ljp —Ground plan “ Anglo-Premier’* mill for oil seeds requiring twice pressing. 
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These mills are on the Anglo-American system worked in com- 
bina^on with “Premier” presses, and are designed for expressing 
the oil from seeds and nuts which require two pressings, the first of 
which may bS either hot or cold. * 

The mill'illustrated in the plan is designed, for the working of 
ground nuts, sesame (gingelly), and other similar small oil seeds,and 
■consists of a No. 4 AijgJo-AAerican mill working in combinatioirtvith 
a pair of “ Premier” presses. 

The process is as follows: The seed to Ire treated enters the mill 
at point A, and is ground by a set of Anglo-American rolls B; the 
rolled seed is placed by the elevator C into the kettle D of the 
“ Premier ” presses and the first pressing effected in these presses EE. 
The cakes from this pressing are then broken up by the cake-breaker 
I', and falling into the elevator (3, are fed into a disintegrate! H, 
which reduces the broken pieces to meal, which is placed by the 
elevator ,T into the Anglo-American kettle K, from which it passes 
through the moulding machine L to the Anglo-American presses M 
(four in number). The paring machine is shown at N, and the pressure 
pumps at 0. t 

These mills are made up to any size, the above being a single 
Mock or “unit”. They can at any time be worked on the ordinary 
Anglo-American system for linseed, cotton seed, etc. 

The hydraulic presses on the “ Leeds ” system are specially designed 
for pressing the oil from palm kernels, copra, castor, sesame, ground 
nuts, East Indian rape, German rape, poppy seed, etc., and are equally 
•suitable for cold or hot pressing. Owing to the high percentage of oil 
contained in the above seeds and nuts, it is only possible to extracl* 
the oil efficiently when the meal is confined during the time it is 
subjected to pressure in a pressing cage on the “ Leeds system. Hy¬ 
draulic presses on the Anglo-American and similar systems are un¬ 
suitable for any kinds of seeds or nuts which yield more than 35 per 
cent, of oil in the first pressing, owing to the difficulty of keeping the 
meal from spreading and escaping to a large extent from such presses 
immediately it is subjected to pressure. Hydraulic presses on the 
" Leeds” system are usually worked in batteries of two, three, or four 
presses receiving their supply of meal from one kettle, the latter being 
suitable for working the meal either in a hot or cold state.^ The 
presses possess the following advantages: * 

1. The pressing is practically continuous with the exception of the 
time required for emptying and filling the pressing cages, the remain¬ 
ing presses being in the meantime under pressure. 

2. The improved “ Leeds ” pressing cages are so constructed that 
,» the meal when under pressure is retained in the cage, the oil in the 

meantime being extracted and flowing freely through the minute sljte 
of the cage, falling by gravitation into the receptacle at the bottom of 
the presses and thence into a special settling tank. The edges af # the 
pressed cake do not require paring. The quantity of seedg whicli may 
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escape from the cage during the process of pressing is reduoed to the; 
mmijpum. An enormous saving of press cloths or mats (approxi¬ 
mately 50 per cent.) in comparison with those used in Anglo-Anierican 
or 'Similar presses. Easy manipulation and econonly in labour, mo- 
skilled men being required. For working four .of the largest sized 
presses only three or four men are required. 

Each press holdj .sixteen cakes, and is furnished witho^eel 
cylinders 16 inches in diameter, which carry a working pressure 
of lj tons on each square inch of the ram. All the columns, 
cylinders, rams, and heads are planed and turned accurately to gauges, , 
to ensure that every part will take its due proportion of strain and 
no more; the pockets -that take the columns are not cast as- is usual 
with fitting strips top and bottom, but are all solid throughout, and are 
all machined out of the solid to gauges. • 

Pumps. —The pumps for working the presses in the Anglo-Americah' 
system'of oil crushing are made of the highest class of crucible cast^ 
steel, and are all bored out of the 
solid. Two of the pump rams are 
2^ inches in diameter and haye a 
stroke of 7 inches. These rams 
give only a limited pressure, and 
the arrangements are such as to 
give the limited pressure on each 
press in about 14 seconds. The 
pumps then stop automatically. 

The work is then taken up by 
two other pumps having rams 1 
inch in diameter and a stroke of 7 
inches, and is continued by them 
until a gross pressure of 2 tons 
per square inch is attained. This 
is the maximum and is arrived 
at in less than a minute. The 
oil as it comes from the presses 
falls into the tank underneath, which serves as a foundation for the* 
presses, and is pumped from there into the store cisterns. - 

The cake plates between which the meal is pressed are all . well 
fitted agd have a corrugated surface. If a brand be required 9a the 
cake, say, letters about 3 inches long are clearly cut into one side;' 
of the plate and all the remainder is corrugated. These plates arp 
all made of wrought and cast malleable iron. • # ' * 

Cake Paring and Moulding Machine—The cakes require .paring- 
Ihe parer strips his cake and lays a number of these on a sippl^orl 
table. He takes up one and lays it on the machine, having<-one ‘side-; 
parallel to the trough and overlapping it about an inch, one end beingr 
placed against a fence, either to the right or left, depending on Vhfl|p 
setrokeihe machine is taking. The knife “block passes at^ng anc^ tfutsj 
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■one side clean and straight. The cake is now turned over and the 
other edge treated in a similar manner. He now turns the cal^e half 



Fig. 19.—Hydraulic pump. 



Fig. 20.—A rectangular cake plate with Japanese brand. 

loued, places one side against a fence, and cuts off the oily part at 
jne^nd tV >ar, *i- 1 -j the same with the other end. 
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The cate is now ready for the market, and has been pared by two 
doubte strokes of the knives, the speed of whiqh is about thirty per 
minute. Fences or gauges may be added to give all the cakes one 
exact length and breadth, but these make more paririfcs, as the fences- 
have to be sef ( to suit the worst cakes. These machines can be dfiven 
by a shaft either parallel with or at right angles to the knife bar, apd 
are suitable for pariug,»ither*parallel or taper cakes. 



Fig. 21.—Cake-paring machine. 

• 0 

The, Double Paring Machine .—This machine is designed to pare 

the pressed cakes from the presses to one uniform size, and suits either 
taper or parallel cakes. All the moving parts, with the exception of 
the driving pulleys, are under the table, this system securing great 
steadiness in running. The parings, after they are cut from the cakes, 
drop into a central trough (in the table) fitted with a worm conveyer 
which carries the parings automatically to the paring stones and with 
improved chopping knives which break up the parings. Each paring 
machine is suitable for paring the cakes from two sets of A»glo- 
American presses, producing 256 cakes per hour, two attendants Jpemg 
require^, who also strip the press cloths from the pressed oakes. 
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* The single paring machine is identical with the above except that 
It is suitable only for paring the cakes from one set of Anglo-Amgrican 
presses, producing 128 cakes per hour, one attendant being required., 



Fro. 22.—Edge runner. Front view. 


Combined Paring and Triturating Machine .—This machine is 
dentical with previous ones, but is fitted with improved machine for ' 

triturating or granulating the cakes 
from four Anglo-American presses, 
producing 128 cakes per hour. 

Edge Runners for Grinding 
Cake Parings—1. Gear driven from 
above (Figs. 22 and 24).—The par- - 
ings are taken to the edge runners 
to be ground. These are made of 
the best Derbyshire grit stone, and 
are furnished with a set of cast-iron 
centres. One centre has ( a long 
boss on it, which passes right 
through the stone and the centre 
Fra. 28.—Edge runner. Plan. on the opposite side, and has a long 

brass fixed on each end of it. These 
jentres are securely fixed to the stones with bolts that pass through 
them, and they are also run into the stones with lead or cement. On 
shb outside centre there is a cap fixed with screws, quite oil-tight, and 
large enough to hold several pints of oil. The spindle on which the 
3toAe ( revolves passes through the centre of the upright shaft, and the 
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stone centre has a cap fixed on each end of it with cotters. These oaps 
are ei^plosed in the oil-cups described above, and revolve among the 
, oil contained in them, thus causing such a perfect lubrication bf the 
spindle as to Aake it quite unnecessary to withdraw*it oftener than 
once in several months. The casting that carries the vertical shaft 
passes througlf the bed-stone and goes beneath if, projecting beyond 
its circumference at six point*, where it is attached to the circulaipjn 
above by six brackets." The top of this casting is fitted with a “ step,” 



Fig. 24.—Edge-stones. 


constructed in several parts, which can be removed or replaoedfin a ■■■ 
few minutes without disturbing the driving wheels. The vertioal 
shaft is made of cast iron, about 7| inches in diameter, having an 
oblong chamber or navel formed in the centre, into which is fitted a 4 
strong cast bush having a brass bush at each end through which th^y 
stone spindle passes. The bush is free to rise and fall in the navel as 
material is added to or taken from the stones. All the sweepers and:. 
sweeper frames are made of wrought iron. The circular pan is madfe^ 
of cast iron, dished slightly, and having a rim round its circumference' 
f' inches deep. All the bearings are brass,.made very heavf sfnjl 

&.X .*■* A *. * .v I t*. • 
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unusually long. The ground parings are carried from the edge runners 
by a conveyer, from which they fall into the seed kettle. 

2. 'Belt driven from underneath (Fig. 23).—These stones are con- 
structed in a siihilar manner to ordinary gdge-stones, bit are provided 
with two carfe plates instead of one. The higher carfe plate is-per¬ 
forated so that the material that is being ground may $ass through it 
as Sfcbn as it is sufficiently pulverised, when it. falls on the lower plate, 
where it is gathered together and discharged through a shuttle at any 
convenient point. The fineness or coarseness of the perforations regu¬ 
lates the texture of the ground material. For grinding anything that 
has to be reduced to an almost impalpable powder, these stones are un¬ 
suitable, but for grinding any material that is improved by being kept 



■ * ■<* 




FlG 't!n« ADglo ' Aracrican oil milJ . to crush and press about 50 

^ ’ raViS ° n raPC ’ S ° ya beanS ’ 8unfiowcr ' mustard, 

mger, and Bimilar seeds, per week of 132 hours. 

slightly granular they are invaluable, as they do much more work 
than ordinary stones, and can be arranged to feed and deliver in & 

^! ng rrz- Th 7 are Used P™ 0 ^%.for grinding cake 
kettl? ’ W ^ 1Ch they redUCe t0 meal ready t0 be returned t0 *e 

The Bathurst Kettle Controller.- This appliance is to prevent the 
erratm charging of presses whereby the quantity of meal in the kettle 
s constantly varying, with the accompanying result that the tempera- 
ture and proportion of moisture also varies so as to seriously affect. 

cakes for eight ordinn.™ i ^-''ot^presses and requires only^ne attemdanlb 
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but it is also equally applicable to any hydraulic cake-moulding 
machine. It regulates the number of cakes that can be made in any 
given time, and the attendant can only l'orRn a cake at such in¬ 
tervals as ma'Jr be determined by the mill manager, thus ensuring that 
the meal shall be evenly mixed , uniformly healed , and regularly dis¬ 
tributed to th*e presses. Inter alia, there are a very great reduction in 
wear and tear of bagging, 9 better and more regular yield of piit St a 
lower working pressure, and the improved appearance of the finished 
cakes. This regularity is got by aid of a hydraulic control valve 
which allows the pressure to pass only at predetermined intervals. 
The valve is actuated by a.worm and worm wheel from the kettle, 



Fig. 26.—Bathurst kettle controller as applied to the patent self-acting seed 
kottle and cake-moulding machine. 


upright or cross shaft, or from any other convenient shaft, and any de¬ 
sired variation of speed may be obtained by change wheels. This 
control apparatus’can be applied to any existing 
Ihjdraulic Gauges. —Gauge, Fig. 27, of the 
struction and fitted with maximum indicator, with lock-up, including 
piping and fittings connecting the. gauge with the press. A similar 
gauge to Fig. 27 is sometimes fitted with an alarm bell mounted on 
a polished board. The bell is intended to ring when a certain 
predetermined pressure has been reached. The bell contains a clock 
movement, which is wound up by turning the knob on the top* of 
the bell, and is set in action by a set of rods connected with the 
spring of the pressure gauge. The pressure at whieh the alarm shall 
VOL. i. 3 


moulding machine, 
most improved con- 
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Fio. 27.—Hydraulic gauge. 



Fig. 28.—Mechanical lecorder, 
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be given is arranged by setting an index pointer to the desired pressure 
on the^cale, the pointer being secured to the vertical rod in the desired 
position by means ot two small milled nuts. * The action of this 
apparatus is vefy reliable, and it can be confidently redbmmended. 


The Antomatit Mechanical Control of Oil-seed brushing. Green¬ 
wood A Batleifs Automatic Recorder. ■ * 

Description. —This apparatus is designed to give a continuous 
record, in the form of a diagram, of the work performed by a system 
of hydraulic presses in the course of an interval of 12 or 24 hours. 



Fig. 29.—Group of four “ Ideal ” valves on east-iron stand, showing pipe 
connections. 


The diagram serves to show: (1) The times when the several presses 
were brought into action. (2) The rate of increase of pressure an^ 
the time occupied in attaining the maximum pressure. (3) Tfce 
amount of the maximum pressure, and the length of time durii% 
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which this pressure was maintained. (4) The rate at which the 
pressure was reduceij, and the time occupied in reducing the pleasure. 
(5) The number of times the several presses were brought into opera¬ 
tion, and the distribution of the work during different parts of the day 
or night. The apparatus is attached to a wall by means of a bracket, 
sind .the pipes projecting beneath the apparatus are connected to the 
cyfthders of the presses. The pressure from qach press enters a steel 
tube, which is constructed similar to those employed in high pressure 
gauges. The displacement of the end of the tube is transmitted to a 
parallel motion carrying a pencil, which marks the diagram on a slip 
of paper mounted upon a drum. This drum is rotated by clockwork 
at the rate of one revolution in 12 or 24 hours, the hours being marked 
by vertical lines on the diagram. The upper part of the apparatus is 
enclosed in a glass case, which can be opened and locked if required. 
The indicator is arranged to register the work of four presses simul¬ 
taneously on the same slip of paper, the diagrams of the different 
presses being entirely independent. The apparatus is made very 
strong, the workmanship being of the highest excellence throughout. 

Valves .—Ever since the introduction of accumulators into oil 
mills an automatic valve has been a desideratum. It is claimed that 
the “ Ideal ” valve supplies this want. The whole of the fittings are 
contained in a solid, forged, mild-steel block, and all are of special 
quality gun-metal or cast steel. The valve is entirely automatic in 
its action and does not in any way depend on the attention of the 
pressman, who only has to open the valve when he is ready to send 
the press ram up and close the valve when the press ram is to be 
lowered. When the admission valve is opened the low pressure 
flows through a regulating valve at full bore until the slack in the 
press is taken up, at which time the resistance in the press gradually 
closes this regulating valve, thus reducing the speed of the rise of 
the ram and saving wear and tear of bagging. This valve, however, 
does not quite close and consequently the pressure creeps on until 
the maximum pressure of the low pressure accumulator is reached, 
when the high pressure valve is automatically opened and the low 
pressure service is cut off by a check valve. The flow of the high 
pressure is also regulated by suitable means to prevent a too rapid 
rise t of the ram. When the pressure has been on the press for the 
desired lerigth of time, the admission valve is closed and t£e press 
ram falls. Special stop valves are supplied in each main valve so 
that the valves may be ground in when necessary without any other 
'press out of action. The “ Ideal ” valve is simple and efficient and is 
not likely to get out of order, and once adjusted is always adjusted 
and certain in its action, and its makers claim for it a maximum yield 1 
<jf oil and a minimum wear and tear of press cloths. The system 
can also be applied to presses working with three pressures, such valves 
b^fag chiefly used in connection with cage presses. 

Extraction of Linseed Oil from the Seed by Solvents .—As linseed 
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does not lend itself kindly to extraction by solvents, the process is not 
of in^portance; those interested will obtain fullj>articulars in Andes’ 
“Vegetable Oils ” (Scott, Greenwood & Son); in addition Figs. 31, 32, 
33, are shown* illustrating character of plant employed. 

The main reason why linseed is not submitted,to extraction is due 
to the fact that the residual meal would be devoid of oil coptept. 




li 



. River craft 
. Ship elevator. 

. Seed cleaning screens. 

. Band conveyers. 

. Grain silos. 

. Crushing rolls. 

. Nut breakers 
L Elevators. 

. Preparatory rolls. 

:. Extracting pots, 
i. Bins. 

I. Drying machines. 

[. Screw conveyors. 

. Pulverators and weighing machines. 
! Engine. • 

Boilers. 

. Condelsers. 



T. Vacuum oil i separators. 

U. Evaporating stills. 

V & W. Dephlegmator plant. 

X. S llvent trap tank. 

Y. Solvent stores. 

Y J . Mixed solvent tanks. 

Z. Oil store tank. 


F.g. 33.-— Ground plan of solvent extraction plant to treat GOO tons per week. 

Extractive methods, however, are employed in the laboratory, for in 
organised mills it is reasonable that each delivery of linseed should be 
’ regularly sampled and the percentage of oil ascertained by means of 
some such apparatus as shown in Figs. 34, 35, 36, the working oi 
which is illustrated by Fig. 34 and explained as follows:— 

The solvent distilled from B ascends tube A into condense? K, 
from which it falls on to a weighed amount of material Jo* be 
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extracted, enclosed in a “thimble” of bibulous filter paper, or in its 
abseqpe in fine wire gauze, and laid in the wide central tube of A, 
from which, charged with oil, it runs off automatically through left 
syphon tube into B, whence it is redistilled, and bo {he cycle goes on 
until the material is exhausted of oil, when the flask is detached, the 
ether distilled off, and the residual oil weighed. 

By such means dgtermiSation of the oil content of cake.'from 
the different presses would also be made, hence avoiding production 
of unsaleable cake caused through want of correct oil percentage 
guaranteed by vendors. Example: If an oil miller purchases 1000 
tons of linseed containing 35 per cent, of oil, and he guarantees his 
cake to contain, say, 13-3 per cent, of oil, when stocktaking he should 
be able to account for 250 tons of oil and 750 tons of cake of above 
oil content. The following table gives percentage of oil obtainablfe by 
extractive methods from different seeds, etc., also percentage of oil in 
cakes.:— 


PERCENTAGE OF OILS IN DIFFERENT SEEDS, ETC. 


| 100 Parts of Eac-li. 

Oil per Cent. 

Walnuts ..... 

40 to 70 

Castor oil seeds 

62 

Hazel nuts . 

60 

Garden cress seed . 


Sweet almonds .... 

40 „ 54 

Bitfcor „ ..... 

28;; 46 

Poppy seeds .... 

56 „ 68 

Oily radish seed . 

50 

Sesamum (jugoliue) ..... 

50 . 

Lime-tree seeds .... 

48 

Cabbage seed ...... 

30 to 89 

White mustard 

36 „ 88 

Rape, Colewort, and Swedish Turnip seeds . 

83-5 

Plum kernels 

33-3 

Colza seed . .... 

36 to 40 

Rape „. 

30 „ 36 

Euphorbium (spurRe seed) .... 

30 

Wild mustard seed .... 

30 

Camelina seed. 

28 

Weld seed. 

29 to 36 

Gourd .. 

25 

Lemon „. 

25 

Onocardium acanthi, or bear’s foot 

25 • 

Hemp seed ....... 

14 to 25 

Linseed.. 

85 „ 45 

Black mustard seed. 

15 

Beech mast. 

15 to 17 

Sunflower seed. 

15 

Stramonium, or thorn-apple seeds 

15 

Grapestones. 

14 to 22 

Horseohestnuts. 

1-2 „ 8 

St. Julian plum. 

18 


To obtain the above proportions of oil, the fruits myst be aH of 
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good quality, deprived of their pods, coats, or involucra, and of all the 
parts destitute of oil, which also must be extracted in the best manner. 

PERCENTAGE AND RATIOS OF OIL AND FREE FATTYi-ACIDS IN OIL 
SEEDS AND IN OILCAKES. 


% 

• 

Seeds 

% 


f 

Cakes. 



100 Parts of Seed 






contain: 

100 Parts of 
the Total Oil 
contains 
Fatty Arid* 

Fatty Arid 
in Cake. 

Total Oil 
in Cake. 

Free Fatty 
Acid in Oil. 


Free Fatty j Total 
Acids, j Oil. 

Per Cent. 

PerCent. 

Per Cent. 

Rape's eed . 

0-42 

37-75 

1-10 

0-93 

8-83 

10-55 

Kohl Rabi seed . 

0*82 

41-22 

0-77 

— 

_ 

— 

Poppy seed . 

3-20 

46-90 

0-66 

5-60 

9-63 

58-89 

Earth nut kernel. 

1-91 

46-09 

4-15 

1-42 

7-65 

. 18-62 

„ husk . 

1-91 

4*43 

43-10 

— 

_ 

— 

Sesame 

Palm kernel, with 

2-21 

51-59 

4-59 

6-15 

15-44 

40-29 

6 per cent, husk 

4-19 

49-16 

8-53 * 

1-47 

10-39 

14-28 

Koprah 

2-98 

67-40 

4-42 

1-31 

18-11 

10-51 

Castor . 

1-21 

46-32 

2-52 

1-27 

6-53 

20-07 

Linseed 

— 

— 

— 

0-75 

8-81 

9-75 





CHAPTER III. 

COMPOSITION OF LINSEED OIL-MUCILAGE OR FOOTS. 

Freshly crushed raw linseed oil, or even oil that has not been tanked 
for some considerable time and has thus earned the distinction of old 
tanked oil, in other words, »il that has not been allowed to settle out 
by direct deposition, not only its suspended matter but also the im¬ 
purities which it holds in solution, undergoes a change when heated to 
400° F., a change by which the previously clear yellow becomes turbid. 
This change the oil boiler or varnish-maker describes as “ breaking ” 
or “ spawning Gelatinous transparent flakes appear in the oil about 
the size of herring scales. Although they eventually aggregate to¬ 
gether into masses slightly darker in colour than the raw oil, none the 
less the removal of this bre£k or spawn from the oil by filtration is 
exceedingly difficult. But the flakes at the moment at which they 
separate from the oil are colourless, clear, and transparent as the most 
colourless mica flakes, and it is said to be a characteristic of Baltic 
linseed oil that when heated to the breaking-point it assumes a beauti¬ 
ful blue colour, which the author has observed in many cases, but 
whether all such were Baltic oils he is not prepared to say. In any 
case, the blue colour is only transient and is much paler than the 
previous yellow colour. There is no doubt that the oil under thq 
action of heat throws out colourless mucilage, and the colouring 
principle of the oil is carried down therewith as foots. Foots- 
do not by any manner of means consist of the break nor of mucilage 
pure and simple. The volume or bulk of the break gives one the 
idea that the proportion of mucilage in the oil is somewhat large, 
but the actual weight present is very small. Thompson heated 2-J- 
kilogrammes of linseed to breaking-point. The oil was cooled and 
filtered. As the precipitate clogged the filter it was removed to a- 
glass where it was washed with petroleum ether by decantation. 
The non-oleagino*s residue weighed 6'93 grammes = 0’277 per cent, 
of original oil. On ignition a portion of this residue gawe 47’?9 per 
cent, ash = 0-1177 per cent, of original oil. The oil filtered from, 
break contained 0-0039 per cent. ash. 

ANALYSIS OF ASH FROM “ BREAK ” OF LINSEED OIL. 


CaO . 


Per Cent. 

. 20-96 

MgO . 


. 18-54 

P-A • • • 


. 59-86 

S0 3 . . . 


. trace 

Total 


. 99-85 


(43) 
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The ash from the “ break ” contains P 2 0 5 , an excess of what would 
form an orthophosphate with the bases present. The oxygen ii^.the 
P 2 0 5 is'to the oxygen in the bases in the ratio of 5 to 2, corresponding 
closely to that required by a pyrophosphate. * 

TABLE SHOWINCf ASH PER CENT. IN VARIOUS SAMPLES OF 
* ' AMERICAN LINSEEf) OIL. 

Samh.es. * 

1. 2. 8. 4. 

Per Cent, Per Cent. Per Cent. Per Cent. 

0T429 0-3907 0-0009 trace 

1. Freshly double filtered raw American linseed oil. 

2. Freshly double filtered raw American linseed oil. 

8. Good well settled raw American linseed oil, 

4.. Best American varnish oil. 

ANALYSIS OF ASH FROM SAMPLE 1. 


Per Cent, of the Oil* 


CaO. 0-0235 

MgO. 0-0221 

P 2 O s .* . . . 0-0705 

K s O. 0-0043 

SO.,. 0-0027 


Here again the P 8 O s is in excess of bases and present largely in 
pyroform. Thompson quotes Mulder as speaking of the presence of 
CaS0 4 in linseed oil (but that has been shown to be quite wrong). 
No one, says Thompson, had hitherto mentioned the presence of phos¬ 
phates. To locate origin of ingredients of linseed oil ash, Thompson 
analysed the ash from American flax seed and the linseed oil cake 
made therefrom. 

TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF ASH IN AMERICAN LIN¬ 
SEED AND IN THE LINSEED OILCAKE MADE THEREFROM. 
(THOMPSON.) 


; 1 

1 j 

L nseed. 

Per Cent. 

Oilcake. | 

, Per Cent. 

Ash .... 

3 112 

i 4-899 i 

N.,O s . 1 

1-88 

| 1-51 

Fe„0.Al„0 3 .... 

1-25 

* 1-59 

CaO*. 

9-46 

9-24 

MgO. 

18-31 

18-52 

K s O. 

26-18 

l 20-14 

N^O. 

1-71 

3-59 

so„. 

3-96 

3-51 

PA .. 

i 

35-44 

36-28 

1 1 


These analyses confirm previous ones. If the ratio between the 
ox/gen and the bases and the oxygen in the phosphoric anhydride in 
an orthophosphate be as 3 to 5, then the bases are here in excess. The 
J? fit, CaO, MgO are dissolved to some extent by the oil. Very little 
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of the chief base potash is taken up by the oil. Schmidt, Kirchner, 
and t Tollans reported phosphates in the mucilage from linseed. These 
phosphates in linseed are probably largely combined with mucilage, 
and the compound so formed dissolved to some extend by the oil. This- 
requires confirmation. Thompson examined a portion of thoroughly 
extracted break for mucilage and obtained no reaction. The break was. 
heated with dilute HC1 for a few seconds, cooled and filtered, andalcohol 
added. No precipitaJe was obtained. It may have been, says Thomp¬ 
son, that the mucilage was decomposed at the temperature applied. 
Thompson tested for albumenoids in linseed oil and found nitrogen 
less than O'Ol per cent. The same sample showed 0'04 P. This points 
to the phosphates being comparatively much greater than nitrogenous- 
matter. A portion of extracted break showed some N, although less 
than 1 per cent, of the “ break The P, on the other hand, amounted 
to 9’60 per cent, of the break = 57 per cent, of ash in break. 

Mucilage is therefore a normal ingredient of raw oil which from 
a technical point of view is generally regarded as an impurity. More¬ 
over, unripe wet seed yields an oil rich in mucilage. Linseed oil 
which has passed through ef filter press contains little mucilage. In 
many factories it is filtered through cloth filters, and the mucilage 
retained is mixed warm with the next batch of freshly cleaned seed 
and pressed. The oil so obtained is rich in mucilage. When linseed 
oil is stored in a tank it deposits a large amount of mucilage as foots, 
part of that dissolved by the oil. Mucilage is not a simple body, it 
varies with the different substances present in the seed which during: 
the process of oil crushing pass into the oil. The amount varies under 
whatever circumstances but very little. However, linseed oil may t|p 
clear and bright and yet contain mucilage. When such an oil is. 
rapidly heated to 250° to 300° C. (482° to 572° F.) the mucilage separates 
out in flakes (the oil often assumes a bluish-green coloration). The 
foots occupy a large space and there seems a great weight of them 
they are extraordinary bulky so that their actual weight turns out 
very small. Mucilage appears during the conversion of linseed oil 
into boiled oil so that its removal is desirable. Mucilage-freed oil is 
termed “ varnish oil ”, Instead of removing the mucilage by heat, 
•attempts have been made to precipitate the mucilage by cooling. 
G. Bentz exposed mucilaginous oil to a temperature of about - 4° C. 
for alyiut 24 hours, and on again warming the oil so treated onfy quite 
a small quantity of the separated mucilage again dissolved in the oil. 
According to Niegemann this conclusion regarding linseed does 
not agree with his own researches, in which it dissolves during the- 
separation of the unsaponifiable. It is therefore absent. The un- 
saponifiable content of linseed oil is a homogeneous waxy mass 
soluble in hot alcohol. Bomer crystallised the unsaponifiable from 
linseed oil, three to six times from hot alcohol, and thus obtained ‘ 
colourless monoclinic crystals of phytosterin, m.p. 137'5 to 138° C. 
The variations in the properties of phytosterin are accpunted^f* by 
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the fact that various vegetable oils, in addition to phytosterin contain 
other alcohols of hi^h molecular weight, also carbides in small 
quantity. Niegemann’s statement that linseed oil unsaponi&able 
contains unsatrfrated albumenoid bodies is unfounded, as during 
saponification these would be resolved into substances insoluble both 
_ in ether and petroleum ether. Researches have showfr that linseed 
oil cooled to near its freezing-point—viz? to about - 20° C.—and then 
filtered at a little higher temperature, was always below 0° C. The 
linseed oil so treated was no longer turbid, and the precipitated 
mucilage was oil-free. Fraine heated linseed oil with a small quantity 
of ground quicklime, but according to Niegemann the oil so treated 
darkens on subsequent heating. Stelling prepared a special filter in 
which the mucilage was subjected to catalytic action: it was first 
treated with a solution of nitrate of manganese, then with a solution 
of borax. Fuller’s earth has been used to free linseed oil from muci¬ 
lage. The oil is filtered through a deep layer of the coarse earth or 
it is intimately mixed with the finely pulverised earth and’passed 
through a filter press. That the mucilage is completely removed in 
this way is somewhat doubtful. Liebig was familiar with linseed 
oil mucilage and believed it to hinder the drying of the oil. On 
prolonged storage, heating with metallic oxides removed it. On 
his direct instructions the oil was treated with lead acetate. Mulder 
denied that mucilage occurs in good linseed oil. 

Cold pressed linseed oil passes turbid from the press, but it 
clarifies on standing, filtration, or treatment w r ith chemical reagents. 
That warm pressed linseed oil can dissolve albumen can hardly be, as 
it would coagulate at the temperature used. Plant mucilage would 
become dry and insoluble. Mulder treated a hot pressed oil with 
lead acetate, and so obtained a very oily deposit in which he found no 
mucilage, only lead soap and lead carbonate. Weger remarks that 
Mulder must have used a specially good sample of linseed oil, also 
that his method of identifying the mucilage was defective as it may be 
present in perfectly clear oil. By treating oil with wood charcoal the 
dissolved mucilage is removed. On prolonged heating of the oil the 
mucilage separates out. Weger filtered off the mucilage separated 
by heat and tried to free it from oil by keeping it on porous tiles, but 
did not do so completely. It then formed a gelatinous transparent 
mass, with t, thick surface layer in a few days. Such a mucilage 
shows a refraction of 77'5 against 724 for the oil not freed from 
mucilage. Linseed oil mucilage must not be confused with linseed 
mucilage obtained by extracting linseed with ether and precipitating 
the aqueous extract with alcohol. The mucilage so obtained contains 
many mineral substances, especially phosphates of lime and magnesia, • 
al|o Si0 2 , SO a , Cl, K, Na. The organic portion contains no starch nor 
traces of cellulose nor leaves sugar on hydrolysis with dilute acids. 
G. W. Thompson made several examinations of linseed oil mucilage. 
He hpated the fresh expressed oil to 400° F., filtered the gelatinous 
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precipitate, and washed it free from its contained oil by petroleum 
ether. The insoluble residue formed 0'277 per cent, of the linseed oil. 

It contained 47'79 per cent, of ash, chiefly CaO, MgO, P 2 0 5 . How¬ 
ever, C. Niegeifiann believes that linseed mucilage corfSists in greater 
part of an albuminous body. Extracted at 120° C. on filtration it is 
pure white; its Solution in acetic acid gives with concentrated sulphuric 
acid the characteristic violet faction of albuminous bodies. Kochs 
heated fresh linseed oil, let it settle, and treated the precipitate obtained 
with ether. His amount was only 0-06 of the weight of the oil, which 
was greyish-white. It had a faint smell of trimethylamine which be¬ 
came stronger on heating, showing signs of a decomposing albuminous 
body. Under the microscope mycelium, spores, mucilagenous algae, 
dust particles, fibrous particles, hair fragments, etc., were noted. On 
treatment with dilute HC1 the substance reduced Fehlir.g’s solution, 
due to a carbohydrate. From the Ou found a linseed mucilage of 16'3 
per cent, was calculated. On a second experiment with Indian linseed 
only 0'009 per cent, of an apparently solid precipitate was obtained 
from which 11’3 per cent, of an albuminous body was calculated 
from the N content, 9T per tent, ash, and about 80 per cent, of 
linoxin. Eisenschiml and Gopthorne found a separation of mucilage 
in the foots from expressed oil and from naphtha extracted oil. Whilst 
the ash of the first consists in greater part of GaO, MgO, P 2 O f ,, it is 
free from silica, and that from the extracted oil on one occasion showed 
as much as 34'8 per cent. Whilst the inorganic portion of linseed 
oil mucilage appears to be the same as that from linseed, it is not so 
with the organic portion. For the elucidation of this point further 
research is necessary. The aqueous alcoholic strongly alkaline . 
solution is extracted by petroleum ether. The method was chiefly, 
used by Honig and Spitz. 

For the correct estimation of the unsaponifiable content in linseed 
oil, the! following method is adopted. About 10 grammes of linseed 
oil, accurately weighed, are saponified by 40 c.c. double normal 
alcoholic potash, the dried soap dissolved in 100 c.e. 50 per cent, 
alcohol, and the solution run quantitatively into a separating funnel. 
On cooling, it is shaken once with 100 c.c. petroleum ether, and 
four times with 50 c.c. petroleum ether. The layers thus form very 
rapidly, so that each.pxtraction only averages half an hour, and then the 
alcoholic aqueous solution is run off. The different petrolium etW 
extracts are run into a second separating funnel, so as to remove any 
entrained soap, by washing with 20 c.c. of 50 per cent, alcohol, with 
which it is treated for half an hour. The greater part of the petroleum 
ether is distilled off the residue with the addition of petroleum ether, 
is run into a porcelain basin, and dried as usual on the water-bath. 
Honig and Spitz have also given a rapid method, the results of 
which are technically accurate, as the petroleum ether only absorbs 
a minimum of soap. They use a special flask in the following process 
into which the top layer is run. The dried soap from about ^gramipel 
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Allen found the following percentages of unsaponifiable matter in 
various oils:— 


Oil. ' 

Per Cent. 

Oil. 

•Per Cent. 

Olivo 

1-14 

Sporin . 

* 41-40 

Jtapo 

1-0 

Spomfocoti . 

49-68 

Cantor 

0-71 

Japan wax .• 

1-14 

Cod liver . 

]-82 

Lard 

0-28 

Palm 

0*54 

Cocoa-butter. 

0-22 

Butter 

0-4 f. 




Fahrion has compiled the following table of the different results of 
different observers in the determination of the unsaponifiable matter 
in linseed oil:— 


1 | 

Authority. 1 

Year. 

I (Jnsapouili- 
i able. 

Iodine No 

Uemarkv 

| 

Thompson aud Ballantyne i 

1801 

j Per Cent. 

_A 

1 00-1-28 


-- — 

K. WilliainH . . I 

1895 

0-8 -1-3 

— 

_ 

O. Bach . . . 1 

1898 

0-32-0-00 

1 

_ 

Lewkowitsch . 

1808 

0-6 -1-1 


_ 

i 

Niegemauu . . . 1 

1904 

0-74 -2-15 

59-2-01-2 ! 

/Method 1 without 
-! purification results 

Thoms and Fendler. 

1904 

0-97-1-25 

83-2-97-0 

(25 percent too high 
Method 4 

Thompson and Dunlop .! 

1006 

0-88-1-25 

— 1 

— 

Fahrion .... 

1007 

0-02 

83-5 

Method 2 

„ . . . . 1 

” 

0-07 

90-0 ; 

„ 3 

..i 


0-97 

82-0 | 

„ 4 


Fahrion believes, particularly in the separation of mineral oils 
from fatty oils, that not the alkaline but the neutral alcoholic 
solution should be extracted with petroleum ether, because using 
50 per cent, aloohol, no dissociation of the soap occurs. Such a 
supposition is in conflict with that of D. Holde, who holds that, 
with every new shaking with petroleum ether slight dissociation of 
the soap occurs, which is first prevented by the use of 80 per cefit. 
alcohol. Fahrion’s modification gives high results. In commercial 
oleins the difference may be 1 per cent, and more. With litseed oil, 
however, it is very small, on one occasion only 0 - 05 per cent. 

During shaking with petroleum ether it is found that phytosterin 
dissolves with difficulty in that solvent. It is much more soluble 
in ether. A method first described by Bomer, and altered in certain 
points by Fendler, is described below: 10 grammes of oil are saponi¬ 
fied in a flask with reflux condenser, with 20 c.c. of a solution of 
200 grammes of caustic potash in a litre of alcohol of 70° F., the soap 
solution run !ffitc*a sepaiating funnel, and diluted with 40 c.c. water. 
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so that it will contain 20 per cent, alcohol. It is (1) first extracted 
with ^00 then (2) with 50 c.c. of ether. The different ether extracts 
are washed with water. 

"The Detdhmination of Unsaponifiable Matter in'Oils, Fats, and 
Waxes” has been the object of some remarks by John M. Wilkie, 
B.Sc., F.I.C. ‘ This determination is often troublesome owing tjp 
emulsification. By adopting*a definite concentration of alcohol and 
ether before extraction, Pest obtained by the use of«/2 alooholic KOH 
for hydrolysis, the formation of emulsions may be entirely pre¬ 
vented, and the determination finished in 30 minutes after saponi¬ 
fication. The trouble experienced in the analysis of bees’ and other 
waxes, lanoline, etc., may be entirely eliminated by using 05 gramme 
of wax and 4'5 grammes of castor oil, extracting as usual, and making 
a correction for the unsaponifiable matter in the castor oil. * 

Fhytosterin and Cholesterin .—Oils and fats contain in small 
quantity unsaponifiable principles, soluble in ether, very slightly 
■soluble In cold alcohol and soluble in boiling alcohol. As the un¬ 
saponifiable principle which characterises vegetable oils, phytosterin, 
discovered by Hesse in oil ot*Calabar beans, differs very essentially 
from the unsaponifiable principle of animal oils, cholesterin, the two 
substances may be used in a comparative manner to detect, say, fish 
oil in linseed oil or, vice versa, cotton-seed.oil in lard oil. Both have 
the same chemical composition, C^H^O, and are said to have the 
same constitution, but that is not as yet sufficiently clear. Choles¬ 
terin is chiefly found in- liver oils. To isolate these principles 
Salkowski saponifies 50 grammes of fat, dissolves the soap in 2 litres 
of water, and shake? up the soap solution repeatedly with ether. By 
evaporation the ethereal solution yields a crystalline residue which 
after being purified by cold alcohol is examined under the microscope. 

Cholesterin crystallises in thin rhombic plates, melts at 146° C. = 
294-8° F. Phytosterin yields stellate crystals or a mass of long rigid 
needles. It melts at 132° C. (269-6 F.). The residue left by the eva¬ 
poration of the ether is then dissolved in a little chloroform and 20 
drops of acetic anhydride and concentrated sulphuric acid are added. 
Cholesterin develops a cherry-red coloration, whilst phytosterin gives' 
a bluish-red with a green fluorescence bloom. When cholesterin is 
mixed with its homoiogue phytosterin, it masks the reactions of f the 
latter an^ the melting-point is lowered to less than 146° C. (694-8° F.). 
Windaus gives the following particulars regarding cholesterol. It is 
an unsaturated secondary alcohol. The hydroxyl is enclosed in a 
hydrogen ring between two methylen groups. The double bonds are 
enclosed in an end-placed vinyl group CH : CH 2 . The molecule 
finally contains an isopropyl group and four hydrogen rings. It is a 
complex terpene which closely resembles cholic acid. 

Phytosterin is not regarded as a pure substance but as mixed with 
other as yet unknown bodies. The mixture constitutes the unsaporfl- 
fiable. Glycerine is also unsaponifiable but is readily soluble in wt^er. 
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Lezithin is also a tri-glyceride, in which the fatty acids are parti¬ 
ally replaced hy other acids. It yields on saponification, fatty ,acids, 
glycerine phosphate, C s H 6 (0H),(P0 4 H s ), and cholin, 

C 2 H 4 (OH) .|N(CHj) 3 OH. 

Schulze and Sliggbr found 0’8 ]ier cent, lezithin in linseed, and it 
appears that a considerable proportiompasses into the oil during oil¬ 
crushing. II. .laecke found in the latter 033 per cent, more than in 
any other vegetable oil. He believes it to be combined, in the seed, 
with an albuminous body, which substance, during oil-crushing, is 
partially decomposed. He estimates its amount readily from the 
1’. content of ash. K Schulze has shown how it is extracted from 
the oil and isolated therefrom. 

■Colour 'Pest for Choleslerm .— If cholesterin be moistened by 
hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid containing Fc a Cl„ it becomes of a 
magnificent violet colour. A mixture of two or three volumes of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and one of a dilute -solution 
of the perchloride will do for the test, or even the commercial hydro¬ 
chloric acid. A small paiticle of chojesterin should be rubbed hy a 
glass rod with a drop of the reagent and the mixture then gently 
warmed. Jt first becomes of a reddish colour which as the tempera¬ 
ture rises changes to a blue-violet colour; strong heat destroys the 
colour. When sulphuric acid is used the mixture must bo wanned 
more cautiously. It first becomes carmine-red, then violet, and at a 
high temperature is carbonised. N itric acid and phosphoric acid with 
the perchloride will not give the reaction. 

Liebermann's Cholesterol lleaclion .—0001 to 0003 gramme sub¬ 
stance are dissolved in 10 drops of acetic anhydride, and 1 to 2 drops 
of concentrated sulphuric acid added in the cold. The colour depends 
on the quantity of substance and the temperature. 

I’hytosterin as greasy plates—red, violet, blue, green. 

Isocholesterin—red, yellow. 

Water .—Raw linseed oil may be perfectly clear and yet contain 
up to O’3 per cent. American and Russian oil are richer in water 
than Indian. On heating oil containing water the water is removed 
as steam bubbles about 120’ to 130“ which point many still call 
the “boiling-point” of linseed oil. Linseed oil may be freed from 
contained j water by filtration through fuller's earth (see p. 4(5). In 
America the effect of hot pressing on the oil is regarded as negligible, 
as is also the amount of moisture present in or added to the seeds to 
facilitate pressing and to form coherent cakes. In many seasons no 
moisture whatever is added to the oil. 

The ash content of linseed oil is usually very small. Mulder 
found 0’03 per cent. Mucilaginous linseed oil contains more ash 
than mucilage-free oil. Thompson found in American raw oils up to 
0;20 per cent, ash, chiefly MgO, CaO, P 2 0 5 . In refined oil only- 
traces. The American Committee on Testing Materials give the ash 
convent from 0’02 up to 0T6 per cent. 
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REFINING AND BLEACHING LINSEED OIL. 

• 

Oil Befininij. —The oil expressed from oil seeds, or extracted 
.herefrom by solvents, is very impure; and owing to the presence 
)f easily decomposable foreign substances, amongst which albumenoid 
lubstances predominate, and inter aha contain enzymes which start 
the decay of the oil, paint, or varnish into which they enter, linseed 
oil should not be, used in its raw unrefined pristine condition. Be it 
well understood that the raw ^il is used in contradistinction to boiled 
oil and in no other sense. Raw oil should therefore he refined. 

Mechanical Purification of Oil by Filters. —The first stage of 
the refining process is mechanical, the second, chemical. The oil is 
purified mechanically by conveying it as it comes from the presses 
into a reservoir, from whence a pump distributes it to the filter 
presses, in which the greater part of the impurities which it holds 
in suspension are separated. The dissolved impurities, including 
dissolved mucilage, pass through the filter, still in solution. 

Chemical Purification—liefininij.—Chemical purification consists 
in treating the oil, after it has been preciously mechanically clarified, 
in a methodical manner with dehydrating agents such as concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid and certain salts. 

By Acids: Tlienard's Process of Charnny the Mncilaijc without 
Charrimj the Oil. —By using a quantity of not too strong sulphuric 
acid (1 to per cent, of 168° Tw.; specific gravity 1-84), the acid 
exerts its action on the foreign matters contained in the oil in pre¬ 
ference to the oil itself—it acts at first by absorbing moisture ; it then 
attacks the foreign matters and transforms them into a carbonaceous 
mass, which imparts to the oil a brown coloration, which quickly 
deposit* as a flocculent precipitate. When the acid has'completely 
charred these substances, water is turned on to dilute the acid, so as 
to prevent it acting on the oil. After being energetically agitated 
with injection of air, and repeated washing with W'ater heated by an 
open steam pipe, the oil is conveyed into large tanks and left to 
settle. It only remains to separate the purified oil by decantation. 
According to Hartley, however, oil treated in this manner is itself 
frequently charred, or retains some impurity which, dissolving in 
the oil, imparts thereto a brown coloration, which is not removecMry 
the subsequent bleaching process to which the natural colouring 
(53) 
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Lezithin is also a tri-glyceride, in which the fatty acids are parti¬ 
ally replaced hy other acids. It yields on saponification, fatty ,acids, 
glycerine phosphate, C s H 6 (0H),(P0 4 H s ), and cholin, 

C 2 H 4 (OH) .|N(CHj) 3 OH. 

Schulze and Sliggbr found 0’8 ]ier cent, lezithin in linseed, and it 
appears that a considerable proportiompasses into the oil during oil¬ 
crushing. II. .laecke found in the latter 033 per cent, more than in 
any other vegetable oil. He believes it to be combined, in the seed, 
with an albuminous body, which substance, during oil-crushing, is 
partially decomposed. He estimates its amount readily from the 
1’. content of ash. K Schulze has shown how it is extracted from 
the oil and isolated therefrom. 

■Colour 'Pest for Choleslerm .— If cholesterin be moistened by 
hydrochloric acid or sulphuric acid containing Fc a Cl„ it becomes of a 
magnificent violet colour. A mixture of two or three volumes of con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric or sulphuric acid and one of a dilute -solution 
of the perchloride will do for the test, or even the commercial hydro¬ 
chloric acid. A small paiticle of chojesterin should be rubbed hy a 
glass rod with a drop of the reagent and the mixture then gently 
warmed. Jt first becomes of a reddish colour which as the tempera¬ 
ture rises changes to a blue-violet colour; strong heat destroys the 
colour. When sulphuric acid is used the mixture must bo wanned 
more cautiously. It first becomes carmine-red, then violet, and at a 
high temperature is carbonised. N itric acid and phosphoric acid with 
the perchloride will not give the reaction. 

Liebermann's Cholesterol lleaclion .—0001 to 0003 gramme sub¬ 
stance are dissolved in 10 drops of acetic anhydride, and 1 to 2 drops 
of concentrated sulphuric acid added in the cold. The colour depends 
on the quantity of substance and the temperature. 

I’hytosterin as greasy plates—red, violet, blue, green. 

Isocholesterin—red, yellow. 

Water .—Raw linseed oil may be perfectly clear and yet contain 
up to O’3 per cent. American and Russian oil are richer in water 
than Indian. On heating oil containing water the water is removed 
as steam bubbles about 120’ to 130“ which point many still call 
the “boiling-point” of linseed oil. Linseed oil may be freed from 
contained j water by filtration through fuller's earth (see p. 4(5). In 
America the effect of hot pressing on the oil is regarded as negligible, 
as is also the amount of moisture present in or added to the seeds to 
facilitate pressing and to form coherent cakes. In many seasons no 
moisture whatever is added to the oil. 

The ash content of linseed oil is usually very small. Mulder 
found 0’03 per cent. Mucilaginous linseed oil contains more ash 
than mucilage-free oil. Thompson found in American raw oils up to 
0;20 per cent, ash, chiefly MgO, CaO, P 2 0 5 . In refined oil only- 
traces. The American Committee on Testing Materials give the ash 
convent from 0’02 up to 0T6 per cent. 
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be superfluous to dwell longer upon these different processes. This 
short enumeration will be sufficient. The purified oil is then stored 
in large reservoirs. 

Cogan s Method of Refining Linseed Oil. —Cogan’s process, al¬ 
though similar to Thenard's in the first part of it, differs therefrom in 
the latter part by the judiciouj introduction of steam, by aid of which 
the oil is almost entirely freed from acid and the black mucilaginous 
dregs subside in the course of twelve hours, leaving the upper por¬ 
tion of the oil quite clear and greatly improved in colour, and in those 
qualities for which it is esteemed by the painter. Cogan operated on 
100 gallons at a time, using for that amount 3 quarts or 10 lb. of 
concentrated sulphuric acid. These ,'i quarts of acid he diluted 
with an equal hulk of water, that is, with 3 quarts. The oil being 
run into a copper pan of the shape of a boiler, 2 quarts of the dilute 
acid are to be added ; the whole is then to he stirred up very carefully 
for an hpur or more with a wooden scoop till the acid is completely 
incorporated with the oil and the colour of the latter has become 
much deeper than at first. A yieeond similar quantity of acid is to 
be added and mixed with the oil in the same way as the first was, and 
then the remaining part of the acid is to he added. The stirring of 
the oil is continued altogether, at the end of which the colour of the 
mixture will be nearly that of tar. It is then to he allowed to stand 
quiet for a night and in the morning is to he transferred to the boiler. 
This is of copper, and lias a steam pipe entering it at the bottom 
and then dividing into three or four branches, each of which termin¬ 
ates in a perforated plate. The steam thus thrown in passes in a 
very finely divided state into the oil, penetrates into every part of it, 
and" heats it to the temperature of boiling water. The steaming pro¬ 
cess is to be continued for 6 or 7 hours, at the end of which 
time it is to be transferred to a cooler of the form of an inverted cone, 
terminating in a short pipe commanded by a stop-cock and also hav¬ 
ing a stop-cock inserted in its side a few inches from the bottom. 
After remaining a night in the cooler, the oil is fit to be withdrawn. 
For this purpose the cock at the bottom is opened and the black 
watery acid liquor flows out. As soon as the oil begins to come the 
cdck is closed and that in the side of the cooler is opened. From 
this the oil runs qfiite clear and limpid, the whole of that whi^h is 
still turbid remaining below the upper cock. The purified oil being 
drawn off, that which is still turbid remains below the upper cock. 
The purified oil being drawn off, that which is turbid is let out into a 
reservoir, where it either remains to clarify by subsidence or is mixed 
with the next portion of raw oil; 1 per cent, of linoleate of mangan¬ 
ese, dissolved in rectified coal tar naphtha, can now be added to the 
oil and the mixture of oil and liquid drier will form a clear solutiqp 
with the oil. Lead driers—lead rosinate, lead linoleate, etc.—should 
never be added to oil intended to be used as a vehicle and binding 
agent for zinc oxide and white zinc paints generally, more especially 
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with paints containing zinc sulphide, as it turns the paint grey from 
the formation of black lead sulphide. Again, all the virtue ofiusing 
a zinc white pigment and the care taken in refining the oil is to a 
large extent lost if a plumbiferous zinc oxide be used. 

lileachiwj of Linseed Oil.— For high-class varnishes and high- 
class-paints and enamels it is necessary t to use a very pale oil. Even 
with an oil which only shows a very faint yqjlow tint the quality of 
the varnish into which it enters will he deteriorated. It is therefore 
necessary to bleach the oil. 

The. Salnre of the, Colouring Principles of Oil. —The colouring 
principles of oils are derived from powerful colouring matters existing 
in the fruits and seeds from whence they have been extracted. They 
are identical with the colouring matter present in the leaves of plants. 
They may he resolved into four principal substances of very similar 
chemical composition' Xanthophyll and chlorophyll, both yellow, 
another, hut blue, chlorophyll, and finally erythrophyll, 0 / a red 
colour. These substances arc not necessarily found in all oils, but 
nevertheless they arc always present in linseed oil, and the variations 
in their relative proportions are the cause of the different colours 
which different samples of crude raw unrefined linseed oil exhibit. 
If erythrophyll and a mixture of the two chlorophylls predominate 
we get a brown oil; if a greater proportion of chlorophyll be present 
the oil will have a greenish-brown tint; finally, if xanthophyll pre¬ 
dominates a pale yellow oil is the result. These substances are de¬ 
colorised by sunlight, especially in contact with air; oxidation also 
destroys them; they are also easily decolorised by dilute acids. 
Alkalies and certain metallic salts first precipitate the chlorophyll, 
then in the long run, if added in excess, the other two substances 
arc likewise precipitated; finally, they are rapidly decolorised by 
chlorine and hypochlorites. 

Five processes of bleaching oils are in use based upon the pre¬ 
ceding remarks: (I) By sunlight alone, or by sunlight and air acting 
together; (2) by oxidising agents; (3) by acids; (4) by alkalies or 
metallic salts ; (5) by chlorine. 

1. Action of Light in Bleaching of Linseed Oil. —Be it well under¬ 
stood at the outset that the action of light as an accelerator of the 
drying of linseed oil is not dealt with in this paragraph. In de¬ 
colorising 'oil the best result is obtained by the prolonged action of 
sunlight, and a superior article is said to be obtained to that yielded 
by the use of chemical reagents. This may be true of many chemi¬ 
cals, but not of oil refined by sulphuric acid. When linseed oil is 
exposed in a very thin layer to the direct action of sunlight, it 
bleaches in two hours. Working with large quantities the process 
ip of course of longer duration, but by using large flasks of colourless 
glass, says Livache, and exposing the oil in these to direct sunlight, 
beaching proceeds very rapidly, and so that the oxygen of the air 
maw aid in'the operation the mouths of the flasks are simply plugged 
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'with cotton wool. When it is desired to treat larger quantities the 
oil is placed in flat lead-lined or zinc-lined hoxes about 40 inches long 
by 20 inches wj^e and 6 to 10 inches deep, covered wit^i a glass plate, 
.and slightly inclined by raising one of the sides of the box about 
4 inch or so; or the glass plate is made to overlap the sides of the 
box, so that no rain-water gaigs access to the contents of the boxen, 
which are generally pitted in the open air. Finally, two tubes lead 
into the box from the two opposite sides, so that the air on the sur¬ 
face of the oil is being constantly renewed. Linseed oil, it is said, 
can thus be bleached to a bright colourless oil in less than a fortnight. 

2. By Oxidising Agents : {a) Peroxide of hydrogen, which is now 
easily obtainable in commerce, has also been recommended. The oil 
is shaken with 5 to 10 per cent, of peroxide of hydrogen of 10 per 
cent, strength. This process would appear to be only adaptable to 
small quantities. Expense would debar its use on the large scale, 
and, as q matter of fact, quite irrespective of expense, liotn peroxides 
of hydrogen and sodium have no practical value as oil-bleaching 
agents, however energetic thej ought to be theoretically in this re¬ 
spect, and it is only a waste of time, money, and patience to attempt 
to bleach oil in this way. 

(. b ) Ozone. —Attempts have been made to use ozone. It is made 
by causing a current of air to pass through a series of ordinary 
ozonising tubes, where it becomes richer and richer in ozone, being 
finally led to a receiver containing the oil to he oxidised. The oil is 
heated by a steam coil to about 40 to 50" C., and the ozonised air is 
admitted to the bottom of the vessel, and is made to pass through 
the whole of the oil by means of a tube pierced with very small holes. 
Schrader and Dumcke found that ozone only acts upon the oil for a 
comparatively short time—it in fact stops very quickly. But if the 
oil thus treated be placed in white glass flasks in flat hoxes, in con¬ 
tact with air and preferably in the sun, the action continues of its 
own accord, bleaching and thickening the oil in a very short time, 
and causing it to dry much more rapidly. 

( c) By Permanganate or Bichromate of Potash. —The perman¬ 
ganate, or, better still, the bichromate of potash, in conjunction with 
sulphuric acid, have long been used as bleaching agents. The pro¬ 
cess is conducted ift lead-lined wooden tanks. For every 100 l|j. of 
oil about 4 lb. of bichromate of potash is mixed with 1‘ lb. of sul¬ 
phuric acid, previously diluted with 4 gallon of water. This mixture 
is run into the oil in a thin stream, with constant stirring, kept up 
for an hour, the oil, if need be, being heated all the time by a steam- 
coil. The liquids are allowed to separate, the lower layer drawn off, 
and the oil repeatedly washed with hot water. This process is 
tedious, owing to the difficulty of eliminating even by acid the green 
hydrated oxide of chromium which dissolves in the oil. The same 
remark applies to bleaching with manganese compounds, where^a 
similar hitch occurs. There is a great loss of oil in both •processes, 
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altogether incompatible with the extent, if any, to which the oil may 
be bleached. However, in both cases the oil may increase in drying 
properties owiijg to the action of the nascent oxygen enveloped in the- 
processes in question, By Linoleate of Manganese .—Blenkinsop 
and Hartley proposed to bleach linseed oil, or rather to produce a 
If boiled ” oil paler than “ raw ” oil,' by fxide of manganese introduced 
in the state of linoleate of manganese dissolved in coal-tar naphtha. 
The process involves the use of heat. The oxygen used up in oxidis¬ 
ing the oil and bleaching the colouring matters is restored to the man¬ 
ganese by a current of air as fast as it is deprived of it. But this 
process was well known both in Britain and America long before the 
date of this patent. 

,3. By Anris: (a) Tty Nitric Acid, etc. —Lawson has suggested 
dilute nitric acid. The process should be most carefully watched, so- 
as to prevent any elevation of temperature. In England, according 
to Livache, use is made of a mixture of nitric acid and chlorate of 
potash in the proportion of 1 to 2 per cent, of the oil to be decolorised ; 
heat is applied, and the oil is then (repeatedly washed with water. 
This process, he says, has been successfully employed with cotton¬ 
seed oil, but as a matter of fact the caustic soda method for refining 
cotton-seed oil and the sulphuric acid method for refining linseed 
reign supreme in Britain, and this is in accordance with the fact that 
it is principally coloured mucilayimus impurities which have to be got 
rid of in refining linseed oil, whilst it is coloured resinous impurities 
which are present in crude cotton-Reed oil. 

(b) Sulphuric Acid, see p. 53. 

4. By Alkalies and Metallic Salts: (a) By Caustic Soda.—Cer¬ 
tain oils, containing resinous colouring principles, particularly cotton¬ 
seed oil, may be completely decolorised by agitation with a small 
quantity of caustic potash or soda (1 per cent.). Combination with 
the colouring principles ensues, and as a result these are precipitated 
as cotton-seed oil foots, from which the purified oil may be easily run 
off through a syphon or otherwise. It is not applicable to linseed oil 
—at least to the same extent, (b) By Carbonate of Potash .—5 lb. 
of the carbonate dissolved in 10 gallons of water are added to 100 lb. 
of oil, and the mixture stirred to thorough incorporation ; 21 gallons 
of a 2 per cent, solution of chloride of calcium are then added. The 
oil bleaches rapidly, and it is then decanted and treated with a 5 per 
cent, solution of sulphuric acid, and afterwards washed until perfectly 
neutral. But this would be far too laborious and expensive a process 
for adoption on the large scale, and like others has nothing to recom¬ 
mend it over the sulphuric acid process, (c) By Ferrous Sulphate 
Artists’ Oil. —Amongst the salts proposed, ferrous sulphate (green 
vitriol) is capable of giving good results, with small quantities of oil. 
Process. —One part of green vitriol is dissolved in parts of water, 
apd this mixture is added to double its volume of linseed oil contained 
in a glass*flask. The whole is then exposed to sunlight, and shaken 
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at least once a day. The oil is generally bleached in from three to 
six wesks, according to the amount of sunshine. \Vhen the oil is de¬ 
canted the greej vitriol solution can be used over agaitj for treating a 
fresh quantity of oil. This process is much in vogue with artists’ 
colourmen (the bleached oil being sold as artist *' oil), but is too 
tedious, laborious and costly f<yr adoption on the large scale, (d). Bip 
Basic Acetate of Lead. r-A solution of basic acetate of lead when 
agitated with oil eliminates its colouring principles very effectually, 
(c) By Lead Sulphate. —This process also gives good results. It is 
mixed with oil to the consistency of cream, and exposed, with fre¬ 
quent agitation. After a timh the oil is bleached. Two laye'rs are 
found at the bottom of the flask, one consisting of lead sulphate, the 
other of colouring matter. The lead sulphate may be used over 



Fig. 37.—Apparatus for bleaching linseed oil by a current of air which has been 
passed over chloride of lime. 

again. The rationale of the process is obscure. It may be looked 
upon as similar to the clarification of beer by isinglass. (J) By Com¬ 
plex Mixtures. —More or less complex mixtures of different metallic 
salts are also used. The following give good results: To 10 gallons 
of linseed oil are added 1-J gallons of water, containing i lb. of black 
oxide of manganese, J lb. of bichromate, | lb. of carbonate of soda, and 
) lb. of common salt. The boiling solution is added to the oil; it is 
left to clarify, and the colourless oil decanted. 

5. By Chlorine. —Substances from which chlorine can be gene¬ 
rated without the aid of heat are added to the oil. For instance, 
5 lb. of concentrated hydrochloric acid, 33 per cent., diluted with four 
times its weight of water, are added to 10 gallons of oil. The whol^ 
is well stirred, whilst a solution of 1 lb. of bichromate in 1 gallon of 
water is added. A mixture of red lead and hydrochloric acid may 
also be used. To 10 gallons of oil i lb. of red lead beatefl up with 
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^ lb. of oil is added, and the whole well stirred, whilst { lb. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid is added. During the next five days an additional f lb. 
of hydrochlorjp acid is added daily, the whole being well stirred 
several times during the 24 hours. The decantecf oil is run into 
large bottles, or placed in boxes lined with lead, and exposed to sun¬ 
light until the oil is perfectly colourlesji. 

The most rapid method of bleaching oils, it has been asserted, is 
by means of chemical reagents, especially chlorine, but it must not 
be forgotten that it is difficult to free the oil from all trace of these 
reagents, which in the end may exert a vexatious and injurious in¬ 
fluence upon the linal products manufactured from an oil bleached 
in this way. As a matter of fact, chlorine does not bleach linseed 
oil, it darkens it; and the chlorine test for fish oil is, in virtue of this 
darkening, a delusion and a snare. Certain bleaching agents, like 
chlorine and nitrous acid, are apt to form substitution compounds 
which alter altogether the nature of the oil, and not for the better. 
Had one space at his disposal, and a sufficient supply of refined oil 
to meet his wants in the meantime,.says Livache, the bleaching of 
oil by means of sunlight in flat boxes covered with glass plates can¬ 
not be too highly recommended. The slowness of the process would, 
he. says, be largely compensated by the beauty and quality of the 
products manufactured from such an oil. 

However that may be, an equally good product can be obtained 
by bleaching with sulphuric acid in fewer hours than it takes weeks 
by sunlight. In fact, bleaching by sunlight could only be recom¬ 
mended by those who have never seen linseed oil efficiently refined 
by sulphuric acid, which is the most effectual, the most expeditious 
and the most economical process, requiring no costly plant, no costly 
chemicals, only about I lb. of oil of vitriol per 10 gallons of oil. A 
steam pipe heated by exhaust steam mixes the acid and oil together, 
and does all the agitation necessary for washing the acid out of the 
oil, all the operations being done in the one lank if need be. No 
process could be cheaper, no process could be more simple, but it 
requires care and experience, as it is quite easy for ultra-cocksure 
graduates in chemistry’ with the highest honours, to their own sorrow 
and the disgust of their employers, to irretreivably spoil 5 to 10 tons 
of .oil which being permanently darkened can then only be used for 
very low Jp-ade boiled oil. , 

Mulder previously filtered the oil through animal charcoal. Some 
expose the oil to sunlight in contact with animal charcoal for a week 
and do not filter the oil until then. But neither glass flasks nor even 
lead-lined boxes, nor, in fact, sun-bleaching, whether aided by animal 
charcoal, etc., or not, in any way coincide with the practical notions 
fit the present day. Sun-bleaching of oils is only to be found in 
books, and is so long obsolete that any who attempted it on the large 
dfcale would nowadays be legitimately regarded as crazy. Un¬ 
doubtedly, oil can be bleached almost water-white by the sun when 
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cither sunlight or daylight can get at it in every direction, but the 
interest on capital more than swallows up the profit, and the market 
for such an article is necessarily confined to artists, who often pre¬ 
pare their own 61is. * 

Chevrc.nl's Method of Bleaching Linseed Oil. —The following ex¬ 
periment by Chevreul is of great interest. Acting on the principle 
that linseed oil dries in cdhsequence of atmospheric oxidation, 
Chevreul tried to find whether previous exposure to air conferred 
greater drying properties on linseed oil. He submitted linseed oil 
alone or mixed with turps to the action of air and light for GO 
days. By comparison with vntreated linseed oil he found that the 
drying capacity under these conditions was very great, as groat in 
fact as manganese boiled oil, with the additional benefit that the oil 
was bleached ; and as far hack as 1851 he recommended the use* of 
oil exposed to light for pale colours, and especially white zinc, which 
* then gives its maximum of whiteness. 

Refining Linseed Oil by Reducing Aijenls, Gaseous or in Solution 
—Refining by Hydrosulplutes- A process for refining linseed oil by 
hydrosulphites has been patented by A. Metz and Philip L. Clarkson. 
200 gallons of raw oil are mixed with 600 gallons of cold water con¬ 
taining 200 lb. of hydrosulphite. The whole is agitated for 112 hours 
in a closed vessel, the oily layer is separated by decantation and the 
oil in the emulsion is recovered by petroleum ether. 

Refining Linseed Oil by Lime. —Lime has been used to purify 
linseed oil, but Niegemann criticises its use for linseed oil owing to 
its forming soluble linoleates which darken the oil when heated. He 
prefers fuller’s earth. 

Bleaching Linseed Oil by Fuller's Farlh. —Fullers earth was, at 
one time, a purely English product, a sort of clay mined in different 
counties in the South of England. Within the last two decades it 
has been found in America, more especially Florida, and marketed 
under the high-sounding title of “ Aluminium magnesium hydrosili¬ 
cate”. The Germans call it “Florida erde,” but in Great Britain it 
still retains its name of fuller’s earth, a name given to it centuries 
ago by the fullers of cloth owing to the facility with which it removes 
grease from fabrics. In bleaching linseed oil by fullers earth, the 
process consists in, agitating the oil with the required amount of 
fuller's earth, and then filtering the mixture. The agitation mij be 
effected either by air or by a vertical shaft, fitted with horizontal 
arms or blades, or vice versa, a horizontal shaft fitted with vertical 
blades. To eliminate the colouring principle completely, it is neces¬ 
sary to secure the most intimate mixture of the oil and the fuller s 
earth. The linseed oil is run into the bleaching pan and fuller’s 
earth added. The proportion of fuller’s earth to oil varies greatly 
with the nature of the oil, its origin, and its depth of colour, and with 
the bleaching qualities of the oil, and to a very great extent, indeed, 
with the experience and skill of the bleacher. After the agitator htts 
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been put in motion, and a weighed quantity of fuller’s earth added, 
■samples of the oil at different stages of bleaching are takeji from 
time to time and filtered into an 8 oz. bottle. More fuller's earth is 
added, until the oil has become sufficiently pale, wheli the mixture of 
sail and fuller’R earth is filtered; the first runnings from the filter 
press return to the bleaching pan, until the oil comes away pale 
and clear. The proportion of fuller’s darth runs from 2 to 5 per cent, 
•of the weight of the oil. In the case of edible oils, as little fuller’s 
•earth as will ’.be sufficient to bleach the oil should be used, as con¬ 
tact of the oil with the earth spoils the flavour, but this flavour may 
be neutralised by adding 1 to 2 per cent of soda-ash before filtration. 

Filler Press Cake,. —The residual cake left in the filter press con¬ 
sists of fuller’s earth plus organic matter (mucilage, etc.), together 
with more or less oil, left in the cake. By steaming out the press 
the amount of this residual oil may be lowered to a minimum 
quantity. The oil, thus separated by steam, is disposed of according ' 
to its quality and amount. The residual oil still left in the sludge- 
cake, after steaming, if it eventually becomes considerable is not re¬ 
covered as the expense would be tdo great. The press sludge is 
worthless. 

Bleaching of Linseed Oil and of Drying Oils with Fuller's Earth — 
Femoral of Mucilage. —Crude raw linseed oil is passed through a 
thick layer of fuller’s earth or the earth mixed with the oil and passed 
through a filter press. It does not seem quite certain that all mucilage 
is removed from the oil by this treatment. 

Elimination of Water.— Water is removed from linseed oil by 
treatment with fuller's earth in the cold. Weger collected the mucil¬ 
age from a large quantity of oil, and tried to free the oil-charged 
mucilage from oil, by drying it on porous earthenware plates, but the 
attempt was not quite a success; it formed a yellow, gelatinous, trans¬ 
parent mass, which still dried very well on glass plates, in 3-£ to 44 
days, with an oxygen absorption of 12-8 to 14. The removal of 
mucilage Weger contends is not so important, but linseed oil is seldom 
■used for varnish-making without being treated with sulphuric acid or 
fuller’s earth or calcined magnesia. 

Behaviour of Bleached Crude Bate Oil on Oxidation. —Meiqjter 
found that the oxygen absorption of a linseed oil rose from 19'5 per 
cent, for tke untreated raw oil, to 207 for the oil bleached with fuller’s 
earth. 

Treating Wood Oil by Fuller's Earth. —A good stand oil, from 
wood oil, is obtained by heating the wood oil from 3 to 4 hours and 
bleaching the oil obtained with 5 to 10 per cent, of fuller’s earth. 

Removing the Green Coloration of Hemp-seed Oil by Fuller's 
Earth—Bleaching Perilla Oil Water-white. —The green colour of 
Hemp-seed oil is removed by fuller's earth, and Perilla oil is bleached 
water-white. 

4 Fuller\s Earth, its Value for Oil Bleaching Purposes. —Neither 
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the organoleptic properties of fuller’s earth, nor its chemical analysis, 
fix its value for oil bleaching. A practical test can alone do so. 
When* dry, fuller's earth sticks to the tongue, but other clays 
do so too. Unlike clay, it is not plastic; its combirited water con¬ 
tent is high. Its alumina content seldom exceeds 15 per cent. Its 
colour varies, naturally, from brown and grey to da’rk blue. Its dis¬ 
tinguishing properties are fine grain, non-plasticity, and when broken* 
up and thrown into watef it forms a more or less flocculent mass. Its 
value depends on its absorbing and decolorising power. The mineral, 
after quarrying, is spread in thin layers on drying floora, or it is 
heated by fires in cylindrical jlriers. It is well ground before going 
through the driers. In drying it becomes white, and parts with up¬ 
wards of 60 per cent, of moisture. When dry it is sifted into 
various degrees of fineness (100 to 120 mesh) and then bagged up <or 
despatch. 

Teslimi Fuller's Earth. —Fuller's earth is employed in America 
for clarifying and bleaching edible oils, and, as the earth from different 
localities varies very considerably in its efficiency, a ready method of 
testing its value is of great importance. T. G. Riehert in “ The Journal 
of Industrial and Engineering Chemistry " describes a series of tests 
which were applied for this purpose to four varieties of fuller’s earth. 
(1) locality unknown; (2) American; (3) English; (4) German. A 
good fuller’s earth should remove all suspended matter, as much 
colouring matter as possible, and absorb a minimum of oil, at the 
same time the earthy taste which is imparted to the oil should be 
easily removable by deodorisation. The tests chosen were those of 
•decolorisation and the amount of oil absorbed, the price of the earth 
being also taken into account. It is to be observed, however, that 
absolute values for the results of the tests cannot be fixed, the earths 
must be compared one with another with the same sample of oil, and 
the conditions of the experiments must he identical. In the bleach¬ 
ing tests eight experiments in each case were tried, with quantities 
•of fuller’s earth varying from 1 to 8 per cent., the colours of the 
bleached oil being determined by means of the tintometer. The 
German sample gave the best result with 3 per cent, of fuller's earth, 
an equally good result being obtained with 4 per cent, of the English 
sample. The amount of oil absorbed by a given weight of the earth 
was determined, and from this it was possible to calculate the pre¬ 
sumptive* loss, which amounted to (1) 8‘3; (2) 40'8; (3) 8'0; and 
(4) 19'0 per cent. The cost of bleaching 100 lb. of the raw oil can 
therefore be shown by an equation, which the author gives in a 
simplified form as:— 

.. x (100P + AO) . 

v ~—-"loo— cent8 ’ 

A being the presumptive loss, P and O the price in dollars for 100 
lb. of earth and oil respectively, and X the percentage of earth 
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required. It is satisfactory to note that the cost' of bleaching with 
the English earth was the lowest, that is, 4-01 cents, the German being 
5’24 cents, and the American 3 5 50 cents. 



‘ The steam-jacketed pans in use at the present day for refining 
linseed oii by aid of fuller’s earth consist of cylindrical steel vessels 


Fro. 3ft —Filter press. 
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with contracted neck at the top. The bottoms are made double so as 
to provide a steam jacket for heating, and the pan is also fitted with 
patent \ ortex disc agitating gear which effects a very powerful rapid 
and intimate commingling of the fuller’s earth with the oil. The 
pan is filled to the lower part of the neck with the oil to he treated 
previously heated to a temperature of 150' to 180" F. The right, 
temperature is important. The Vortex mixer is kept in motion whilst 
the temperature of the oil is being adjusted, and as soon as it arrives 
at 150° F. the fuller's earth is added, great care being taken that the 
light proportion is used. It should be ground to a very fine powder 
and be perfectly dry and fr»e from moisture—a most important 
point. Three to five per cent, is the amount generally used, hut the 



Fin. 3U.—Steam pump for workmg in connection with hydraulic filters. 


quantity depends on the depth of colour of the oil, i.e. on the amount 
of colour to be removed. This the oil refiner can test by experiment 
by heating a small quantity and filtering it through filter paper ii^a 
tinned heated copper funnel before starting. As the oil deteriorates 
in taste ant) flavour by too prolonged contact with the fuller’s earth it 
is very important to remove the latter as soon as possible. Hence to 
keep up a constant supply of oil to keep the filter at work it is better 
to work the pans on the twin system; whilst one pan is feeding the 
oil filters the other is being prepared and treated with fuller’s earth. 
When the right proportion of fuller's earth is thoroughly commingled 
with the oil, the whole of the contents of the bleaching and mixing 
pan are pumped by a steam engine into the filter press. Pans of too 
great capacity are objectionable as the fuller's earth remains .too long* 
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in mixture with the oil and imparts an earthy taste by the time the 
filter is filled with cake. The filter is so proportioned to the work to 
be done as to have a eake formed that will not be quite hollow. 
Steam is admiJted into the centre feed channel of 'the press and 
finds its way into each of the hollow cakes. All the cocks are shut 
oil except the six farthest away from the head. The steam passes 
through the centre of the prAs and first steams out the six cakes 
next the follower. Whiln the steam has blown through these cakes 
so as to free them thoroughly from oil, the outlet cocks are shut 
off and the next six opened, and so on until all are steamed. When 
the press is opened to remove ihe fuller’s earth it falls out in powder 
on the floor, little or no oil being left in it. Hence the steam should 
be dry steam ; when viscid oils are being filtered such as linseed oil 
or castor oil, the filtration room should he warmed so that the whblo 
mass of metal in the filter may be heated to the temperature at which 
’ it works best. With linseed oil this should not he below ltd' P. 
With caslor oil it should he still higher. Filters are also made with 
each of the plates steam-jacketed so that the contents of the oil filter 
may be maintained at any temperature required. These are used for 
treating solid fats, wax, paraffin, and \ase.lme. 

A fuller’s earth refining plant comprises one patent steam- 
jacketed Vortex mixing pan with self-contained engine, centrifugal 
mixing vane, trunk or circulating pipe, scroll deflecting plates, pipe 
work connecting engine exhaust to heating jacket, provided with 
thermometer, sampling cock, and charging hopper. One patent new- 
model fuller's earth refining filter press, pyramid type, having arrange¬ 
ments for steaming out the cakes, provided with outlet cocks on each 
of the chambers and outlet shoot. Fitted with steam pump mounted 
on the head of the machine. The pipe work valves and fittings 
between mixing pan and feed pump on head of filter. One set of 
hydraulic chain and one set of chain filter cloths. 

Refining Linseed Oil by Hood Charcoal. —Weger removed mucil¬ 
age from linseed oil by treating the oil with wood charcoal. 

Methods of Storing Ilau: Linseed Oil. —Galvanised iron reservoirs 
are to be preferred for storing linseed oil. Their base should be very 
wide in proportion to their height; they are generally covered by a 
badly-fitting lid, so ihat the air may Be constantly renewed on ^ie 
surface of the oil, but it is preferable to use a tight-fitting li<> so as to 
exclude dust. In this case a current of air is set up by two tubes 
placed on opposite sides of the reservoir, thus starting oxidation, and 
thereby increasing the drying properties of the oil. It is also of 
importance to maintain the oil at a constant temperature, about 15° 
to 20° C. 

Haw Linseed Oil Foots. —It is advisable to draw off the “ foots " 
two or three times a year. It is an undeniable fact that oil kept for 
a certain time gives a better coating on drying, to that yielded by an 
oil fresh from the press. Speaking generally, linseed oil should not* 
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be used until after it has been “ aged ” for a year or two. Such oif 
is known as old tanked oil, and gives better results in varnish-foaking 
than can be obtained by any mere rapid process of bleaching freshly 
pressed mucilaginous raw oil. * 

When a varnish-maker buys clear and bright “ old tanked ” pure 
,raw.Iinseed oil, which, owing to prolonged storage, neither “ breaks" 
nor “ spawns ” on heating, and so buys according to sample, which 
responds to the test for old tanked pure raw linseed oil, he is entitled 
to claim that the bulk delivered shall correspond with such sample in 
every way. For “breaking” or “spawning” is characteristic of 
recently crushed raw linseed oil, abounding in dissolved mucilage. 



CHAPTER V. 


CHEMICAL HE ACTIONS OP LINSEEI) OIL. 


'flic Spectroscopic Examination of Linseed Oil .—Muller found 
that many oils show chlorophyll absorption hands when examined 
under the spectroscope. Animal oils do not do so. These absorption 
bands can therefore be utilised to detect a vegetable oil in an animal 
* oil when the vegetable oil gives the spectrum of chlorophyll which, 
as Midler points out, occurs with linseed oil and also with olive oil. 
There are, in fact, three absorption bands; one very deep in the red, 
a feeble one in the orange, and a stronger one in the green. Sesame 
oil shows only a feeble band in the red, and castor oil shows no band 
at all. Doniner classifies oils according to their behaviour under the 
spectroscope when observed under a thickness of 12 millimetres 


Oils exhibiting the spectrum of chlorophyll 


Oils exhibiting no spectrum 

Oils absorbing all chemical radiations, the 1 
spectrum, instead of extending to the J 
blue, the indigo, and the violet, stops | 
short suddenly at full green . . I 

Oil's exhibiting threg bands in the chemical 
part, absence of green, orange, red bands •! 
characteristic of chlorophyll 



Hemp-seed. 

Olive. 

Walnut (spectrum 
slightly visible but 
very decided blue and 
violet bands). 

Almond oil (sweet and 
bitter). 

Castor oil. 

Colza-seed. 

Linseed. 

Mustard-seed. 

Rape-seed. 

Earth-nut. 

Colza-seed. 

Cotton-seed., 

Poppy-seed. 

SeBame. 


Action of Jlalnijens on Linseed Oil: Action of Chlorine and 
Bromine on Linseed Oil. — Lefort passed chlorine and bromine 
vapour into flasks containing layers of water and linseed oil, and 
found hydrochloric and hydrobromic in the state of solid compounds., 
Mulder led chlorine gas into water-free, but unheated, linseed oil 
and found that much hydrochloric acid remained in combination. 
The linseed oil was at first dark coloured (the dark coloration |est 
(69) 
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given by chlorine with fish oil is valueless), then it became pale 
and at the same time solid. This solid body is scarcely soluble in 
water, readilyisoluble in ether and in potash lye. Jvlulder believed 
that a portion of the glycerine was split off by the chlorine. But the 
first action of chlorine on oils is to form addition compounds, and in 
•the second place substitution compounds. Moreover, in the addition 
process, as it usually takes place, it stops short before the end of the 
reaction, although under suitable circumstances all the double bonds 
are satisfied by iodine chloride, and on that fact is based the well- 
known method of determining the iodine number. 

Chlorine is used as a test for the'presence of fish oil in linseed 
oil; this is supposed to darken in the presence of fish oil, but pure 
linseed oil darkens too, so the test is indecisive if not unreliable (see 
under fish oil as an adulterant of linseed oil, p. 174). 

Action of Sulphurous Acid on Linseed Oil. —By treating linseed , 
oil with sulphurous acid, Sacc caused the separation of white flakes, 
which he described as gypsum (!) Mulder investigated the point by 
first treating linseed oil with sulphurous acid and then burning it. 
He found about 0-03 per cent, of ash and contradicted Sacc's assertion 
that linseed oil usually contains a large amount of lime. Moreover, 
Mulder, by treating linseed oil with sulphurous acid, obtained a 
white precipitate, insoluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether. 
Further, Mulder found sulphurous acid to exert a reducing action on 
linseed oil which then appears to contain much sulphuric acid. 

Action of Ammonia on Linseed Oil. —Kowney treated drying and 
non-drying oils with alcoholic ammonia with frequent shaking for a 
long time. With linseed oil he obtained a highly coloured resinous 
substance, and a little of a white solid crystalline body. With olive 
oil the behaviour was different. Bowney and Mulder described the 
white body as an amide, behaving like a soap. The red resinous 
substance Mulder identified as red linoxic acid. It has since been 
found that the linoleic acid of linseed oil contains higher unsaturated 
fatty acids than oleic. 

Heat of Combustion of Linseed Oil— The heat of combustion 
increases, generally, with the molecular weight and differs in that 
respect but little as regards fats and oils. Sherman and Snell fotmd 
tha heat of combustion of fresh linseed oil at cohstant volume to be 
9364, at constant pressure, 9379 calories. It lowers on oxidation. 

Action of Sulphuric Acid on Linseed Oil. —Chevreul pointed out 
that oils and fats when treated with concentrated sulphuric acid 
liberated glycerine. Sacc treated linseed od with concentrated 
H 2 S0 1 . Sulphurous and formic acids were disengaged. The linseed 
oil was coloured purple red, then violet, then black. The product 
twashed with water was amorphous and appeared in the form of long ■ 
strings. It was soluble in alcohol; with alkalies it gave a yellow 
tesinous soap. Mulder did not use H 2 SO, in excess, it gave off 
gas, and the reaction product in water eventually became colourless. 
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It was more readily saponifiable than linseed oil itself. Mulder 
believed that there was only free oleic acid and no free linoleio acid 
which was held fast locked up by the glycerine. An accurate 
examination of the reaction between linseed oil and sulphuric acid has 
not yet been made, but the heat of the reaction forms a valuable test, 
being far greater with linseed # oil than with any other oil. MaurpemJ 
was the first to utilise the different temperatures to differentiate 
between different oils, and .lean produced his thermaoolemater for 
use in applying the test. Lately Tortelli has brought out an im¬ 
proved apparatus. The test is readily applied, but its application 
requires care. The Maumem* number or thermo number of linseed 
oil varies between 90° C. and 145" Moreover, the Maumenb 
number gives parallel results with the iodine absorption results. 

Aclion of Nitrous Acid UNO., on Linseed Oil .—In the year 1819 
Poutet treated oils with nitrous acid and claimed as the result of the 
reaction ,to he able to differentiate between drying and non-drying 
oils, as the former remained fluid whilst the latter solidified in a longer 
or shorter time. The basis of ,this solidification is the conversion of 
the oleic acid of m.p. 14° (!. (57'2 J F) into its isomer olaidic acid. It is 
said by some to he unreliable. But that statement comes from those 
who have never applied the test in actual practice in the buying 
and selling of olive oil. Lidoff treated linseed oil with nitrous acid 
HNO. and found it to remain fluid but completely changed. Its 
specific gravity rose from 0'932 to 0 971, and the oil after washing 
contained combined nitrogen. Possibly the nitrous acid fixed itself 
directly on the double bond. 

Action of Nitric Acid on Linseed Oil .— Linseed oil treated with 
nitric acid behaves differently to oleic acid (Bromeis). The product 
is a tacky, deep red mass containing pimelic acid, C ; H,»0 4 , suberic 
acid, C # H u 0 4 , oxalic acid, CJI,,0 4 , and an acid which Bromeis after¬ 
wards termed margaric acid. Sacc confirmed the above results. 
Mulder did not repeat the experiment. He termed the red product 
linoxic acid. However, he treated linseed oil, at the ordinary tempera¬ 
ture with a small quantity of strong nitric acid, but was unable to 
confirm Jonas’ statement that the oil, so treated, dried more rapidly. 
According to Livache, thick boiled linseed oil, treated with dilute 
nitric acid, gives a brown elastic substance, which no longer sticks to 
the finggrs. A. Lidoff passed nitric-anhydride into ai* ethereal 
solution of linseed oil. He found simultaneous nitration and oxidation, 
and a thick yellow oi! was formed, insoluble in water, and combustible 
without explosion, which absorbs no more iodine. In ethereal solu¬ 
tion it is reduced by stannous chloride, H„S, or aluminum amalgam 
to a product varying from syrupy to a solid mass, which is no longer 
soluble and which Lidoff regarded as lying between fat and albumen. 

Heat of Bromnation of Linseed Oil .—Chloroform gives a Blightly 
higher rise than carbon tetrachloride, as would be expected; this 
was found to be 1'7° with the apparatus here described. »Archjjuft 
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and Jenkins find that the presence of water, either in the bromine or 
the oil, is apparently of no influence. 

The results obtained vary with each calorimeter; hence, to make 
them comparable, they must, as in the Maumene test, be referred to 
some standard. Such a standard has been found in sublimed 
.camphor, which can be prepared in sufficient purity; 7,^ grammes 
are dissolved in carbon tetrachloride a_nd brominated, giving 
an average rise of 4’2° The rises in temperature obtained with 
the various oils were divided by this number, giving a specific 
temperature reaction; if this be multiplied by a factor—found by 
dividing several of the iodine numbersdiy this specific temperature— 
the iodine value of any sample may be quite closely determined ; this 
is shown in the following table, the factor being 17'18:— 

TABLE SHOWING THE RELATION OF THE BR0M1 NATION AND 
IODINE VALUES. 




Iodine. 

Name of Oil. 

0 . 

specific i umpenituri* 

Reaction. 

Calculated. 

Found. 

Neatsfoot . 

8*286 

5G5 

59-1 

Tallow 

8-848 

57-4 

57-2 

Prime lard. 

3*715 

G3-8 

G3 8 

Sperm 

4*191 

7-2-1 

73-2 

No. 1 lard . 

4-09(1 

70-3 

73-9 

Olive . 

4-782 

81-8 

82 0 

Cotton-seed. 

5-G67 

97-3 

103-0 

Corn . 

6-381 

109-5 

107-8 

Cod . 

8-002 

137-4 

135-0 

Linseed 

9-044 

155-6 

100-0 

25° paraffin 

1-043 

28-2 

10-1 1 

300° lantern 

1-190 

20-5 

o-o 

. I 


In the case of the hydrocarbon oils the discrepancy may he due to 
the fact that there is substitution by the bromine and none with the 
iodine. 

Catalytic Action of Metallic Magnesium on Linseed Oil in Pre¬ 
sence of Hydrogen. —Meusel k Co., D.R.P. 20J ,906, heat linseed 
oil at the. ordinary pressure, or in vacuo, for 3} to 4 hours with 05 
to l'O per cent, of powdered magnesium with the formation under the 
action of hydrogen gas of a solid, readily moulded, fusible product. 
' The thickening occurs without the formation of a magnesium soap. 

Action of Hydrogen Aided by Catalyst, on Linseed Oil.— When 
hydrogen is passed into linseed oil at a high temperature no reaction 
ensues. Hydrogen atoms are fixed on the double bonds, but aided 
f>y a catalyst it succeeds much better. 

As Dr. Holde states, oleic acid, the most important constituent of 
ffll semi-drying liquid oils, requires only 2 parts of hydrogen to 282 
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parts of oil in order to get stearic acid, while linoleic and linolenio 
acid npquire 4 and 6 parts respectively, to 280 and 278 parts. 
Rieinolic acid, which contains 1 atom of oxygen more than oleic 
acid, forms an oxystearie acid which has a very high melting-point, 
but which also contains only 2 atoms more of hydrogen than the 
original acid. , , 

Saul and Roth rubbed up I grammes linseed oil with 2 grammes 
gum-arabic, using colloidal palladium as catalyst. When the mass 
thickened it was heated to 00 to 70° C. and hydrogen passed through 
it. The first hydrogenisation left a white hard mass of m.p. 5(i to 03° 
■C. with the iodine number of<5'0. The product was white and pul- 
verisable, readily soluble in GHCl a and CS» and melted at 01 to 05" C. 
Bedford did not reduce linseed oil itself, but operated with linoleic 
acid using finely divided Ni as catalyst. 

There are, besides ferments and enzymes, other agents used for 
the splitting of linseed oil. The. first of these agents is water at a tem¬ 
perature of 200° or under a pressure of 15 atmospheres. Taking the 
fatty acids of linseed oil as KyH, the action of saponification may 
be represented thus :— 

C 3 H,,(OK) 3 + 3tLO = CljjHjfOII)., + 3KOII. 

It is disputed whether this reaction occurs in one stage, so as to yield 
free fatty acid and glycerine, or whether there are intermediate pro¬ 
ducts formed, viz. di- and monoglycerides thus :— 

(A) CjHjfOR), + H,0 = C 3 H,,(OH)(OK)„ + KOII 

(B) C 3 H i (OH)(OR) 2 + H 2 0 = G. 1 H r ,(OH) J (OR) + ROII 

(0) C^OII^OR) + H,0 = C a H,,(OH) ;l + ROE. 

To test the point R. Banto completely saponified linseed oil with 
aqueous potash, but could not detect either di- or monoglycerides in 
the products of the reaction. Later on I. Kellner asserts that linseed 
oil is saponified in different stages, but on saponification with aqueous 
lyes the three phases of the reaction follow each other so quickly 
that it is impossible to follow them. 

Alcoholysis .—During saponification by aqueous alkali the reaction 
is Impeded by the fact that the fat is insoluble in water and therefore 
the act of saponification is prolonged. Saponification by, alcohblio 
potash is*mucb more rapid. As the oil is to a certain extent soluble 
in alcohol the decomposition is so far facilitated that the glycerine 
ester is converted into an ethyl ester, and the first stage of the 
splitting up then becomes:— 

(A) C 3 H s (OR) 3 + 3C z H s OH = C 3 H.,(OH) 3 + 3<XH,(OR) 

(B) CEL,OR + H z O = CJI.OH + ROH. 

The term alcoholysis is applied to the above reaction in con- 
tradistinction to “ hydrolysis ”. In the former case it follows thsA 
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when the amount of alkali is not sufficient to convert all the fatty ’ 
acids into soap the whole of the glycerine is separated— * 

C 3 H,,(OR) 3 +*KOH + 2C a H f ,OH = C,H fl (OH), + R©K + 2C„H,,OR.. 

When alcohol, therefore, is used as the solvent and the glycerine 
•dissolves as an ethyl ester, the change expressed by the above re¬ 
action takes place very rapidly in the cold—cold saponification. 
Henriques dissolved SO grammes of linseed oil in 50 c.c. pet¬ 
roleum ether, added 25'75 c.c. normal alcoholic potash (for complete 
saponification O'GIO grammes would have been necessary), agitated 
until completely mixed, and let stand'G hours. The liquid gave no' 
further coloration with phenolphthaline, and the glycerine was 
separated quantitatively, the ethyl ester distilled above 300° C., and 
was thus separated from the non-volatile glycerine ester. It was 
found later on by A. Haller that for the separation of glycerine as , 
ethyl ester no alkali is required, and that the same reaction occurs 
more readily with alcoholic hydrochloric acid. By treating linseed 
oil with excess of methylic alcoholi* hydrochloric acid for 0 hours, 
in a reflux condenser, the whole of the glyceride was converted into 
a methyl ester. During hydrolysis and alcoholysis both alkali and 
acid act catalytically. When linseed oil is saponified by soda lye, 
or by alcoholic soda, by dilution of the alcoholic solution of the soap 
in water, there is obtained, in the aqueous solution, (J) all the 
glycerine, (2) all the fatty acids of the linseed oil as soda soap, and. 
(3) the excess of caustic soda. The soda soap may be separated out 
from this solution by “ salting out ”. Ten per cent, of common salt 
is dissolved in water, by the aid of heat, and added to the solution, 
with constant stirring. Glycerine, caustic soda, and sodium chloride 
remain in solution. The soda soap separates out, almost quantita¬ 
tively, on the surface. It is filtered off, and washed with a 10 per 
cent, solution of common salt. Hard soap is made by the salting- 
out process, but linseed oil is only used in making soft soap. By 
saponifying linseed oil by caustic potash and dissolving 10 per cent, 
of common salt in the aqueous solution, the fatty acids are separated, 
as soaps, and an equivalent quantity of potassium chloride passes 
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LLNSEKD OIL FATTY ACIDS. 

Splitting up of Oils and Fats. —When a solution of neutral soap 
is dissolved in water the solution does not react neutral, but alkaline. 
This is due to the high molecular weight and the weakly acid char¬ 
acter of the fatty acids. Their soaps are dissociated by water, so that 
the solution contains at one time free alkali and at another time acid 
soap. Excess of alkali stops this dissociation, also alcohol. Kanitz 
has shown that, in a mixture of 40 per cent, alcohol and (>() per cent, 
water, dissociation does not occur. The splitting up of fats constitutes 
a great industry in which fatty acids are prepared for candle or soap 
manufacture. Fatty acids ai e marketable products. These do not 
include linoleic acid, which is, however, extensively used in the manu¬ 
facture of driers. In the preparation of fatty acids tor the candle 
trade, autoclaves are used, the decomposition by water of the fat 
occurring at a pressure of about 8 atmospheres, with the addition 
generally of quicklime, magnesia, or zinc-dust. There are also- 
Twitchell's method, and the fermentative splitting up of fats. In 
Twitchell’s method the splitting up is effected by steam at the ordin¬ 
ary temperature, using naphthalen stearo-sulphonate as catalyst. 
In the fermentative splitting up of fats, lipase, a ferment which oc¬ 
curs abundantly in castor oil seed, is used as the hydrolysing agent. 
A similar ferment has been found in linseed and in linseed oil cake. 
This method is little used, the zymogen cannot be obtained as an 
active enzyme. Linseed, however, contains an active lipase, different 
from that of any other seed. None of the splitting processes in use 
give quantitative results, and technical linoleic acid contains 5 to 10 
per cent, of neutraPundecomposed oil. « 

The Intimate Chemical Composition of Linseed Oil?— Like all 
other oils and fats, linseed oil consists of the elements carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. It does not contain sulphur, except it be in 
traces, and then only when the linseed is highly impure, from crucifer¬ 
ous seeds, is the sulphur content of linseed oil appreciable. Extracted 
oil contains nitrogeneous substances in small quantities. The above 
three elements group themselves together in linseed oil, (1) 
glycerine, (2) as fatty acids, both being present as glycerine esters. 
The splitting up of these esters is best done in the laboratory, by 
heating with excess of alcoholic potash (or soda) lye. On dilitfing; 

(75) 
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the .alcohol a mixture of (1) glycerine, (2) potash soap, and (3) free 
alkali is obtained. If this solution be boiled with excess of •hydro- 
‘chlorie or sulphuric acid, the soap is decomposed, the fatty acids, in¬ 
soluble in water, separate as an oily layer on the surface, and can be 
separated by a separating funnel from the aqueous acid liquid. That 
,in the latter there remain no fluid f^tty acids, Mulder has shown 
by a distillation experiment. It contains all the glycerine, which, 
however, is not pure. By evaporation with carbonate of potash lye, 
and extraction of the residue with acetone, the glycerine may be 
isolated. 


The Mired Fatty Acids of Linseed Oil. — 1 That the mixed fatty- 
acids of linseed oil are to a large extent 
fluid, and that only a small amount of 
solid fatty acids is present is shown by 
their behaviour on cooling. They parti¬ 
ally crystallise at 15” 0. (59°, F.) and 
liquefy on warming to 20“ 0. (68° F.). 
The solid,fatty acids have a higher melt¬ 
ing-point when freed fiom the liquid fatty- 
acids. When the mixed fatty acids are 
cooled to 0“ 0. (32” F.), the solid fatty 
acids do not separate out quantitatively, 
therefore, the portion that has crystallised 
out, as a general rule, contains much 
fluid fatty acids. The separation is best 
carried out by cooling of alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of the fatty acids, a method first 
adopted by Chevreul, and later on by- 
Mulder. Mulder has shown, in regard to 
Warrentrapp’s method, which rests on 
the principle that the lead salts of the 
fluid fatty acids are soluble in ether 
whilst the solid fatty acids are insoluble, 
that this method is not trustworthy, as 
the lead salts of the solid fatty acids are 
not completely insoluble in ether, and 
tha'„t the separated lead salts of the solid fatty acids are still coloured 
yellow,' arid, therefore, impure. Moreover, the fluid fatty jicids still 
contain linsoluble lead salts. 



Fio. 41.—Wolflbauer’s method 
of determining the solidifiea- 
tion-point of the mixed fatty- 
acids of different drying oils. 


Melting-Point of Fatty Acids. 

TIic Iodine Niwitfmr of the Liquid Fatty Acids of Linseed Oil (the 
Inner Iodine Kumbcrf\ —The saturated solid fatty acids absorb no 
Iodine, so if the iodine ahtsorption of the fluid fatty acids, the inner 
iodine number, be known, (so also is that of the mixed fatty acids 
Aid of the oil itself known. ! The solid and fluid fatty acids aresepar- 
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ated by Warrentrapp’s method thus: 10 grammes of oil are run into a 
300 e.c s Erlenmeyer flask and heated with 40 c.c. in alcoholic potash, 
until complete saponification is effected. Phenolphthalein is added, 
and the soap neutralised with strong acetic acid. Enfiugh water is 
added to equal that of the alcohol, then a solution of 10 grammes 
ol'lead acetate in 100 c.c. 50 per cent alcohol. The whole is heated 
on the water-bath until the lAd soap is solid, the flask with stirring 
rod is removed, and the whole allowed to stand overnight. The fluid 
portion is run off through a filter, and the small amount of lead soap 
added later on to the main portion. The lead soap remaining in the 
flask is drenched with alcohol .and the flask and contents put to dry 
in a warm place. To the dried lead soap 100 c.c. ether is added, 
and shaken until the larger lumps have completely broken up and 
the insoluble lead soap floats in the solution, in the form of a flaky 
precipitate. The whole is allowed to settle and the ethereal solution 
filtered into a separating funnel. The washing of the precipitate is 
unnecessary when only the inner iodine number is to he determined. 
The ethereal solution is agitated with hydrochloric acid, in excess, to 
decompose the lead salt. When the'ethereal solution has completely 
clarified, the acid aqueous fluid and the lead chloride are separated 
from the ethereal solution of fatty acids in a second separating funnel; 
there it is shaken with aqueous lye, containing about 2 grammes 
NaOH or KOH. To cause the twolayeisto separate out sharply 
10 to 20 c.c. of alcohol arc added, and repeatedly shaken. The un- 
saturated fatty acids are dissolved in the alkaline solution from which 
they are recovered on acidulation by hydrochloric acid, and shaking 
with petroleum ether. The latter should not contain any fraction 
boiling above 60° C. and should he completely volatile on the water- 
bath. By the above method of purification the unsaturated fatty 
acids are separated from the unsaponifiable on the one hand, and 
the oxyacids on the other. The presence of lead starts catalytic 
auto-oxidation, so the formation of oxyacids cannot very well be com¬ 
pletely prevented, but it can be very much reduced when the extrac¬ 
tion of the lead soap and the distillation is conducted in a stream of 
hydrogen. Warrentrapp’s method was soon found to be defective, 
as a non-negligible portion of unsaturated fatty acids remains in the 
residue from the ethereal solution of the lead salts, so that the 
separated lead salts still absorb iodine. Fahrion found 1(46 to l1'3, 
LewkowiEsch 22-3, and later on 19'2. It is important to observe that 
it is oleic acid which remains in the saturated fatty acids and so in¬ 
creases the inner iodine number. Conversely there remains a small 
quantity of solid fatty acids in the fluid portion, and, during auto¬ 
oxidation, takes the place of a portion of the linolenic acid. Both 
lower the inner iodine number, so that the latter is generally low. 
Fahrion found for the linseed oil used outer iodine number 280-9?, and 
for the inner iodine number 203-3,204-6, and 205-2, although in shaking 
up with ether the lead was replaced by a baryta salt. 
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THE IODINE NUMBER OF (a) DIFFERENT SAMPLES OF LINSEED 
OIL AND (It) OF THE LIQUID FATTY ACIDS DERIVED THERE¬ 
FROM. * 


("} “ Outer Iodine Number." j if>) “ Inner Iodine Numlier." 


Cold pressed linseed oil 

179*4 t 

201-4 

Italian linseed oil, 1H98 

„ „ „ 

173*4 

190-1 

170 8 

193-0 

Indian ,, „ 

181-0 

203-0 


Numerous attempts to render Warrentrapp's useful method for the 
separation of fatty acids accurate, have been made. Farnsteiner re¬ 
places ether by benzol. On heating, the lead salts of the saturated 
fatty acids dissolve, hut on cooling from H to 12” 0. they are quanti¬ 
tatively separated, and only the unsaturated lead salts remain in • 
solution Fahrion tried this method, hut found no great advantage 
over the ordinary method. The insoluble lead salts were coloured 
yellow, and gave an iodine absorption of 13d). Farnsteiner claims 
also l,o have discovered a method of separating oleic acid from the 
highly unsaturated fatty acids, lie converts the mixed fatty acids 
into the baryta salt and treats this whilst warm with a mixture of 
90 per cent, benzol and 5 per cent absolute alcohol. Barium oleate 
dissolves therein on cooling to about IT ; it is quantitatively separated 
whilst barium hnoleate and linolenate remain insoluble, but this 
method is not accurate. A method of l’artheil and Ferie, in which 
the lithium salt is used for separation, is quite unreliable. 

Fa It r toil's Ori/aciils. Tlieir Estimation .—It has been repeatedly 
proven that (1) linseed oil and (2) linseed oil fatty acids absorb 
oxygen from the air. Amorphous oxyacids are thus formed from (a) 
linoleic and (b) lmolenic acids, as first pointed out by Fahrion. 
They are characterised by their insolubility in petroleum ether; their 
glycerides are, however, soluble therein, so that a highly oxidised 
linseed oil still may remain soluble in petroleum ether. If the oil 
in question he saponified, the separated fatty acids are still soluble 
in ordinary ether, hut partially insoluble in petroleum ether. The 
quantitative estimation of these acids is performed in the same \!ay 
as the determination of the Hehner number. The oxyacids occur as 
light flakes, and are separated from the petroleum ether solution of 
the fatty acids by filtration. Or, if it be desired to handle them in 
large quantities, a separating funnel is used, so that the petroleum 
ether solution may be drawn off clear. The oxyacids are dissolved 
in warm alcohol, the solution cooled, and filtered into a platinum 
dish. The alcohol is evaporated on the water-bath, the residue dried, 
.weighed, heated, and again weighed; the difference gives the oxy¬ 
acids. Quite fresh linseed oil should naturally be free from oxyacids, 
Ijjit, in actual practice, traces are always found. Again, linseed does 
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not come fresh to the press; it has a long sea-voyage behind it. 
Moreover, the practice of foreheating the seed induces slight auto¬ 
oxidation of the linseed oil. 


No. 

Age of Oil. 

Iodine No. 

Oxyacids Per Cent. 

I. 

j Two months . 

j 

170*40 

0-05 

: II. 

! Throe years . 

174 08 

O-70 

111. 

, Two months . 

177-25 

0-88 

IV. 

! Seven „ 

170 28 

0-50 

, V. 

— 

170-05 

0-78 


But linseed oil fatty acids are much more readily oxidised than, 
linseed oil itself, and it must not he forgotten that, during the process 
of analysis, small quantities of new fatty acids are formed. If linseed 
• oil mixed fatty acids he heated for 2 hours in the water-hatli in an 
open porcelain basin at 105 to 11(1 ('., 10 per cent, becomes insoluble 
in petroleum ether. It therefore contains oxyacids, which Mulder 
wrote so much about, although petroleum ether was unknown to him. 

Like Liebig, Schuler, who, like Muldei, occupied himself with 
linseed oil, speaks of the solid fatty acids as palmitic acid, but without 
any close examination. Mulder saponified linseed oil with aqueous 
potash lye, and precipitated the soap with lead acetate, kneaded the 
lead salt with warm water, and, whilst still moist, extracted it witli 
ether. The insoluble lead soap, mixed with white lead and lead 
hydroxide, was decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and the latty acid 
submitted to fractional crystallisation lrom alcohol. Mulder thus 
obtained (1) palmitic acid, C ]( ,H r 0 2 , of melting-point 02" C. and (2) 
myristic acid, C 14 H 2B 0 2 , of melting-point 03" C. Both were contamin¬ 
ated after repeated crystallisation by a red resinous substance, removed 
by animal charcoal. The mother liquor contained a buttery sub¬ 
stance, which, on attempts to crystallise it, only left a reddish, com¬ 
pletely saponifiable resin, readily soluble in alcohol. As to the 
composition of this resin, Mulder was quite right in regarding it as 
a linoleic-acid residue which remained in the lead soap, and, in the 
sequence of different operations, became, in course of time, oxidised. 
Mulder recognised lauric acid, hut Hazura could find no trace of it. 
We know now that*it is well-nigh impossible that a single individual 
of a mixture of three or more solid fatty acids should he completely 
pure and free from fluid fatty acid by mere separation by crystallisa¬ 
tion. When it is confidently asserted on the authority of Mulder’s 
experiments that the greater part of the solid fatty acids of linseed oil 
consist of palmitic acid and myristic acid, it muBt not be lost sight 
of that Mulder had only a very small quantity of these on his hands 
for examination purposes. Moreover, during the alcoholysis of linseed 
oil, with subsequent fractionation and saponification of the methyl 
ester, besides palmitic and myristic acids, Haller found an ajppreciab|p 
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quantity of stearic acid, C 1K H 3li 0 2 , melting-point 69° C., and a small 
quantity of arachidic acid, C 2ll H 40 O at melting-point 77° C., 

Solid Fatty Acids of Linseed Oil .—Liebig described the solid fatty 
acid that can* be separated from the, mixed fatty acids of linseed oil 
as palmitic acid. Unverdorhen found that linseed oil contained 
stearic acid as well as palmitic acid. Bromeis isolated the solid fatty 
'acids by treating the linseed oil with Citric acid, by which treatment 
they remain to a great extent unchanged and can he crystallised from 
alcohol. He termed them margaric acid ; likewise Sacc, who obtained 
them in the same way and gave them the formula C lll H, : ,0 2 . Sacc 
knew that the solid fatty acids obtained by Warrentrapp’s method 
were impure. The ether-insoluble lead salts contained basic lead 
linoleate. He examined into the matter of the separation of the 
liquid and solid acids further, and in a very interesting way. He 
Baponified linseed oil with caustic soda lye, and separated the soda 
soap from the solution by excess of common salt. The semi-dried 1 
'soap was exposed in a thin layer in an airy place and kept Vann, so 
that it rapidly absorbed oxygen, and dried with a yellow colour. 
After two or three weeks it was brought into solution by strong soda 
lye, which was coloured brown. The whole operation lasted two to 
three mouths and eventually gave an almost white soap. This was 
decomposed by hydrochloric acid and the fatty acid crystallised from 
alcohol, melting-point 00° C. (140” F.) C = 75'8, H = *12-5, 0 = 117 
per cent. = 100; 0„,H. 12 0. 2 requires C — 75’0, H = 12'0, O = 12'5. 
It thus follows that Sacc was the first to show the purity of the auto¬ 
oxidation products of the liquid fatty acids of linseed oil. 

Fluid Fatty Acids of Linseed Oil. Cherreul's, Gottlieb's., and 
Voc.lckcr's and Laurent's Tlesults .—Amongst the fluid fatty acids of 
linseed oil, Chevreul only described oleic acid, the correct composition 
of which, as C 18 H., 4 0 2 , was first determined by Gottlieb and Voelcker. 
Laurent must be credited with the discovery that linseed oil must 
contain other fluid fatty acids than oleic acid, as he found linoleic acid 
to behave quite differently under the elaidin test, and under vacuum- 
distillation, from ordinary oleic acid, Sacc's experiments .—The next 
results as to the composition of linoleic acid were obtained by Sacc, 
who experimented on the subject afresh. He saponified cold-pressed 
linseed oil with lead oxide, extracted the lead soa,p by agitation with 
othfir, decomposed the ethereal solution by sulphuretted hydrogen, 
and subjected the linoleic acid so obtained to combustion* To the 
data so obtained (C 70 per cent., H 10'7 per cent., O 13'2 per cent.) 
'-corresponds the formula C„ 3 H 3 ,,0 3 . Mulder's criticism. — Mulder 
juslry^pointed out that, from the above data, Sacc’s linoleic acid had 
absorbeuq much oxygen. Action of nitrous acid on linoleic acid 
and nitric. ,_Sacc found that linoleic acid when treated with nitrous 
heid gave n°\ elaidin. Treated with nitric acid it first of all gave a 
reddish resin, & forwards found to be suberic acid, C ]6 H 14 0 4 . 

*■ Schuler s Metn\ ri g g j p re p ar [ n g Linoleic Acid .—Schuler saponified 
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linseed oil with caustic soda, salted out the soap, precipitated the 
aqueoqp solution with calcium chloride, agitated the lime soap with 
ether, decomposed the ethereal solution with hydrochloric acid, and 
dried it, at a low temperature, in a stream of hydrogen* To purify it 
still further, the linoleic acid was converted into a baryta salt, the latter, 
crystallised from alcohol, agitated with ether, and the ethereal solution 
treated as above. Schuler delcribes the linoleic acid so obtained as* 
a pale yellow, very limpid fluid with a weak acid reaction, and a 
pleasant taste at first, hut unpleasant later on. The combustion 
results (C 75 9 to 7fi'2 per cent., H 10'9 to 11'4 per cent.) correspond 
to the formula Oi 6 H zb O s . . 

Mulder's Objections.— Mulder raised the objections to Schuler's 
linoleic acid that it had absorbed much oxygon and that it was im¬ 
possible to talk of crystallisation of the baryta salt, as it separates 
Irom an alcohol solution in flakes. It is now evident that the 
• numerous purifications were not effected without considerable loss of 
substance', so that the fatty acid separated, and analysed, had a dif-' 
ferent composition from the ordinal. Schuler found too little metal 
in his linoleic salts, and therefore the true formula may be C, 7 H 3 „0 3 . 
Mulder concluded from the above results, that Schuler's linoleic acid 
contained ordinary oleic acid. Schuler’s formula was next attacked 
by O. Sussenguth who treated linoleic acid with bromine. 

Sussenguth's Impure Ilydrobwmiuate from Ijinolenic Acid .—■ 
Hydrobromic acid was evolved with great evolution of heat. He 
agitated the product with ether, crystallised the insoluble from alcohol, 
and so obtained crystalline plates, a fatty acid with the formula 
C„.H 20 Br 4 O 4 . He had in reality obtained impure hexabromlinolenic 
acid. Mulder experimented on the oxidation of linoleic acid and its 
salts. He examined the behaviour of linoleic acid, under repeated 
oxidation, as a result of which the more often pure linoleic acid is 
treated, the less there remains of it, and the. more impure is the 
oxidation, and again, free linoleic as well as its salts is readily oxidised 
and useless for analysis. It follows therefore that free linoleic acid 
cannot be used for general analysis, and great difficulty is experienced 
in preparing pure salts from it and in correlating the carbon, and 
hydrogen, and metal, with the correct formula for linolic acid. The 
metal content is i^ery contradictory, the salt containing too little, 
Mulder tried to find whether it was entirely due to hydrous oi* to 
the formation of basic salts, that whilst approaching the right weight 
they were no longer soluble in ether. A neutral salt was necessary 
for solution in ether, said Mulder, who further stated that a satis¬ 
factory metallic salt cannot be prepared from linoleic acid. 

Fahrion’s Method of Preparing Pure Metallic Linoleates — 
According to Fahrion, the preparation of pure metallic linoleates is 
not so difficult. He saponifies the linseed oil with caustic soda, nearl/ 
neutralises the aqueous solution with acetic acid, precipitates with 
barium chloride, extracts the baryta salt with ether, and qvaporates 
VOL. I. 6 
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the ethereal solution, without further treatment, in a platinum basin 
on the water-bath. The residue contains 202 per cent, baryta (barium 
linolenate = 19 9 per cent.). 

In spite of all the above drawbacks Mulder believed from the 
C and H content of a lime and a copper salt that he had confirmed 

t Schuler’s formula. However, the above figures in no wise correspond 
with G^HgjOj, but according to thl theory of that time, which 
regarded these salts as addition products of metallic oxide and acid 
anhydride, the anhydride of C )( .H 28 0 2 (3G B H M 0 S + 2C Ili H., 8 0.,); when 
more closely inspected Mulder's salts had absorbed much oxygen. 
At the same time they are less prone to oxidation than Mulder 
thought. 

Hazara's Method of Saponifying Linseed Oil. —Hazura saponified 
lirfseed oil with alcoholic potash, dissolved the soap in much water, 
neutralised with acetic acid, precipitated with lead acetate, extracted 
the still moist precipitate with ether, decomposed the ethereal solu¬ 
tion, by acid, and dried the residue, over H.,S0 4 . Combustion gave 
C = 77’48 and 77-35 per cent.; IT = 10-85 and 10-79 per cent., 
calculated for linolenic acid; C = 77'7 ; II10-8. 

Mulder's Belief in the Presence of Oleic Acid in Linoleic Acid .— 
Mulder only accepted Schuler's linoleic acid formula of C 1 ( .HjjO s with 
reservations. He asserted that no one can deny that pure linoleic 
acid has not yet been prepared, to which the formula C 1(! H 28 0._, can 
be applied. This doubt was intensified by Mulder’s firm belief that 
linoleic acid also contained oleic acid, C 16 H 34 0 2 , or at least some other 
similar acid. As he could not fractionally crystallise the salts of 
linoleic acid he attempted to prepare them in another way. He 
agitated completely dry linseed oil with ether, which left behind a 
thick fluid quite colourless body, soluble in ammonia and soda lye. 
When this substance was converted into a lead salt and the latter 
shaken with ether, and the ether soluble salt decomposed, a fluid fatty 
acid was obtained. 

Mulder's Dried Film of Lead Linolcate. —Finally Mulder left an 
ethereal solution of lead linoleate to evaporate in the air. The lead 
salt, so obtained, gave on decomposition an oily acid, which did not 
dry and therefore was not linoleic acid. As the thick fluid gave no 
elai'dic acid, with nitrous acid, Mulder regarded, it as oxidised oleic 
acid. Mulder describes linoleic acid as a colourless oil which 
rapidly becomes coloured in the air, which can be cooled Below 0° C. 
without solidifying. The K, Na, NH S salts are soluble in water 
and alcohol, the Ba and Ca salts in hot alcohol, the Ca, Ba, Cu, Pb 
salts in ether. On fusion with caustic alkali linoleic acid gives 
hydrocarbides and a volatile acid. Hydrogen and acetic acid were 
not found. 

' Hazura's Linoleic Acid .—But Hazura obtained both the latter, by 
fusion of the oleic acid, from hemp-seed oil with potash. He prepared 
his linoleic acid by Schuler’s method with the qualification that the 
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baryta salt was only dissolved in alcohol. The combustion gave 
figures*which corresponded with the formula C^H^O,. 

The C, g Nucleus of Peters .—That linoleic acid contained the 
nucleus C 1R Peters showed thus: he heated it with hydriodic acid 
and red phosphorus for 8 to 10 hours at 200 to 210" C. and treated 
the product with sodium amalgam and thus obtained stearic acid,, 
C 18 H 3l) 0 2 , melting-point 69" C. 

Duff and liefonmlsktj s Hesearche.s .—Duff and Reformatsky 
prepared Schuler's linoleic acid in a pure state but from ethyl iino- 
leate. It was converted by hydriodic acid into moniodo-stearic acid, 
C ls H 3!) 0 2 , and the latter reduced by zinc and hydrochloric acid to 
stearic acid, C 1K II ;i , ; 0 ; . The yield of the latter was, of course, only 
small. Whilst the inaccuracy of Schuler's formula was acknowledged, 
the above authors, in contradiction of Mulder, still regarded linoleic 
acid as a simple substance. K. Hazura was the first to obtain oleic 
acid from Mulder's supposed linoleic acid, and later on to show that, 
besides oleic acid, C 1K H. u 0 2 , another acid, C 18 H 32 0 2 , but in much larger 
quantity, a still stronger unsatprated fatty acid, C 18 H ;|II 0 2 . Hazura. 
used an oxidation method by which the unsaturated fatty acids were 
dissolved, in excess of caustic potash, aud the solution decomposed 
by permanganate. This method was first used by Kehule in the 
oxidation of fumarie and malic acids, whilst Sayteff was the first to 
use it for fatty acids of high molecular weight. In the oxidation of 
unsaturated bodies, there is a disruption of the double link, and 
here the direct oxidation of oleic acid by aqueous permanganate gives 
azelaic acid, G 9 H 1(i 0 4 , melting-point 108. As oleic acid dissolves in 
excess of caustic potash, 168 grammes of oleic acid are treated with 
50 grammes of IvHO aud made up to the litre, and this solution on 
cooling decomposed by 108 grammes KMnO, in 3 litres of water, 
dioxystearic acid is obtained as the chief product. This acid can be 
converted into moniodo-stearic acid by the action of PI + H 2 0 and/ 
the former into stearic acid by the action of nascent hydrogen. The 
dioxystearic acid appears identical with iso-dioxystearic acid, obtained 
by Overbeck in treating oxyoleic acid obtained from dibromoleio 
acid and silver oxide with potash lye. Sayteff showed that oleic acid 
whqn oxidised in alkaline solution added two hydroxyl groups. The 
double link was replaced by the fixation added to two hydroxyl 
groups. He explains the reaction thus: The double link wa» replaced 
by the fixation of one atom of oxygen, and under the influence of 
alkalies hydration took place. Hazura formulated the following general 
rule from his results, viz. all unsaturated fatty acids, oxidised in 
alkaline solution, absorb i . many hydroxyl groups as they possess 
free valencies and are converted into saturated fatty acids, all of 
which contain the same number of carbon atoms in their molecule. # 
This rule harmonises with Fellig’s researches and with Wagner's. 
Later Sayteff showed that the fixation of an oxygen atom by the , 
double links cannot take place unless the permanganate first* oxidises 
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the water, so that two molecules thereof take up two hydrogen atoms 
and then the two resulting OH groups are fixed on both the'double 
linked carbon t atoms. Hazura contradicts this theory as the un- 
gaturated fatty acids, when oxidised by hydrogen peroxide, must yield 
dioxyacids just as hempolic acid yields azelaic acid, with hydrogen 
r peroxide. Finally, he refers to the property of alkalies for fixing 
0 + 11,0. Besides he laid down the rule that unsaturated fatty acids, 
with three such links, also those with double links, behave in that 
way. Later on Holde and Mareusson advocate Wagner’s theory. 
Ammonium oleate, in ammoniacal solution, treated with ammonium 
permanganate, likewise yields dioxystearic acid. In this case 
Hazura brought hydrogen peroxide, not in the nascent state, into play, 
so he held that the last objection could not be sustained. Hazura’s 
researches on the fluid, fatty acids of drying oils are comprised in 
a series of contributions, which are here given in chronological order : 
(1) hempolic acid is referred to f!,,.!!.,/).,, (2) sativic acid is C 18 II 3li O|.„ 
and (3) linoleic acid 0 1K T-IThen the comprehensive work “ On 
Drying Oils” completed his researches. 

The Examination of Linseed Oil Fatlt/ Acids .—Linseed oil is 
saponified by KHO, the soap dissolved in water, the solution neutralised 
by acetic acid, and precipitated by lead acetate. The lead soap is 
shaken up with ether, and the ethereal solution decomposed by 
dilute sulphuric acid, and by dilution of the ether the fluid fatty acid 
is obtained ; 30 grammes of this fat are dissolved in 30 c.c. of aqueous 
potash, D = 1’27 = 29’5 per cent. KHO, and water to 2 litres, and 
this solution at summer temperature decomposed with energetic 
stirring by 2 litres of A L5 per cent, solution of potassium perman¬ 
ganate. The liquid fiist becomes dark green, after a time it liberates 
manganese peroxide, from which, after an hour’s standing, the now 
clear fluid is separated by filtration. The alkaline filtrate contains 
the potassium salt of the oxyacid thus produced. It is decomposed by 
sulphuric acid, which causes a flocky precipitate to appear, which is 
filtered off and dried on porcelain plates. This acid mixture (A) is 
converted into the baryta salt, and then shaken with hot water. The 
insoluble baryta salt is decomposed by hydrochloric acid, the separated 
acid dried in the air, and digested with a large quantity of cold et,her. 

the evaporation of the ether, there only remains unoxidised 
linoleic acid, and dioxystearic acid, C 18 H 3li O v The residue insoluble 
in ether consists of sativic acid, C ls H ai .O ( ,. The aqueous solution of 
baryta salts is strongly concentrated, and then decomposed by dilute 
hydrochloric acid. The acid separated is mostly linusic acid; there 
is, however, a small quantity of isolinusic acid in admixture with it 
from which it is separated by fractional crystallisation. The acid 
filtrate from A is neutralised by KHO and the 4 litres evaporated to 
about 300 c.c.; it is then acidulated by dilute sulphuric acid, filtered 
from the precipitated acid mixture, dried in the air, and dissolved in 
'ether; only azelaic aoid, Cj>H 16 0.,, dissolves. It is a decomposition 
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product of linoleic acid. The portion insoluble in ether is isolinusio 
acid, (JjgHjjOg, an isomer of linusic acid. The following is a descrip¬ 
tion of the properties of above acids as obtained by Hazura, together 
with information as to their source :— 

Hazura's Acids and their Derivatives— 1. Dioxystearic acid is the 
oxidation product of oleic acid,£ 1(i H 34 0 2 . Mulder's belief that linseed, 
oil contained oleic acid was confirmed by Hazura. The constitution of 
oleic acid as CH 3 . (CH a ) ; . CH: CH (OH 2 ) ; . COOII is firmly estab¬ 
lished. Therefore, dioxystearic acid must have the formula 


CH 3 (CH 2 ) ; CII. Oil. CH. OH . (CH s ) 7 COOH. 


The crystalline form, according to Sayteff, is rhombic plates. Hazura 
at first spoke of mother-of-pearl plates, later of rhombic plates, again 
as blunt angled tabular crystals. Sayteff gave the melting-point at 
first as 132'5, later on as 130’5° C. Hazura found first 130 to 131“ C., 
later 137* C. Groger, who oxidised oleic acid from ox-tallow, states 
that he never found a higher melting for the dioxystearic acid than 
130'5 to 131'5° C., and Fahrion confirms this figure as regards the 
dioxystearic acid from linseed oil. The latter states it can no longer 
be denied that different oleic acids occur in natural oils and fats. 
Dioxystearic acid is completely insoluble in water, freely in hot 
alcohol, slightly in cold alcohol, and very slightly soluble in ether. The 
alkaline salts are freely soluble in water, those of baryta insoluble 
therein. Hazura in brominating linseed oil fatty acids found that, 
during bromination, oleic acid yielded no crystalline derivative, 
only the thick dibromoleic acid. Sativic acid, C 1B H 32 0 2 (0H) 4 , is 
a tetra-oxystearic acid ; it crystallises in long needles with pyramidal 
prisms and a silky lustre meltingat 173° C. Jt is insoluble in cold water, 
carbon disulphide, ether, chloroform, and benzene, soluble in 1000 
parts of boiling water, slightly soluble in cold alcohol, readily soluble in 
hot alcohol and glacial acetic acid. The baryta salt is insoluble in 
water, potassium permanganate oxidises it to azelaic acid. The four 
OH groups behave normally during acetylation. Finally, on treat¬ 
ment with iodine, followed by reduction, sativic acid yields stearic 
acid. Therefore, the mother substance of sativic acid must be an un¬ 
saturated fatty aei4 C 1# H 3 ,0 2 , containing four double links. Hazura 
called it linoleic acid. Various circumstances point ttj different 
linoleic afcids occurring in different oils amongst the linoleic acid of 
hemp-seed oil which, according to Hazura, yields a well-crystallised 
tetrabromide derivative of melting-point 114 to 115 C. Linoleic 
acid from linseed oil yields a thick fluid tetrabrom-derivative which 
hardly becomes solid and melts to an amorphous mast at 98 to 100 . 
Finally, quite a series of tetra-oxystearic acids were obtained, the 
melting-point of which was below 173“ C.—152 to 165. On theothef 
UJ Thoms obtained from telfairic acid a hydroxy acid melting 
at 177° C. Linusic acid, C I8 H 30 O 2 (OH) 6 , seldom forms needles but 
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mostly forms rhombic plates, ending in two blunt angles; melts at 
203° C. It is insoluble in ether, slightly so in cold water, and more 
freely in hot jvater. But water dissolves it more freely than sativic ' 
acid. Moreover, it is slightly soluble in alcohol. The baryta salt is 
slightly soluble in cold water, freely soluble in hot water. With 
,acetic anhydride it produces a hexaijetyl derivative; it is a hexa- 
oxystearic acid derived from an unsaturated fatty acid, 
linolenic acid. Hexabromlinolenic acid, C 1(l H w Br,,0.,, forms needles 
with a melting-point of 177'’ C., completely insoluble in ether and 
acetic acid. Lately it has been prepared direct from the mixed fatty 
acids of linseed oil. Reformatsky regarded the hexaoxystearic acids 
as secondary products, although Hazura had shown previously that 
sativic acid on further oxidation in alkaline solution yielded no 
linusin nor isolinusin, hut only azelaic acid and decomposition pro¬ 
ducts. 

He liner's and Mitchell's Insoluble Hexabromides .—Hehner and 
Mitchell, in 1898. prepared the insoluble hexabromide from linseed 
oil fatty acids, by bromination in ethsr, or acetic acid, solution. In¬ 
stead of 177" C. they found the melting-point to be 180 to 181" C., and in¬ 
stead of the theoretical quantity of bromine, 63*31, their hexabromide 
yielded 01*80, or a deficiency of 1*51 percent. No crystalline sub¬ 
stance was obtained from the mother liquor, only a thick fluid impure 
tetrabromide. On boiling the impure tetrabromide with alcoholic 
potash the bromine was completely removed. The potassium salt of 
the tetrabromide, by treatment with acids, liberated a yellow viscid oil 
absorbing C1 *63 per cent, of iodine. On reduction of the hexabrom¬ 
linolenic acid with Zn + 2HOI free linoleic acid was obtained as an 


almost colourless oil of sp. gr. : 0*9228, iodine No. 241*6, absorbing 
oxygen from the air with great rapidity and turning dark brown forth¬ 
with. Hazura's linolenic acid also absorbed oxygen rapidly and could 
not be prepared pure, and thus could not be brought to absorb more 
than 245 per cent, of oxygen, the theoretical amount being 274*1. If 
Hazara's and Hehner and Mitchell's figures fairly agree they are both 
■considerably below the theoretical. Brominated in acetic acid solu¬ 
tion it is only partially converted into hexabromide, but HBr is 


\also evolved. Later linseed oil was itself brominated in an etfier 
Elution kept cool during the operation likewise in* acetic solution. It 
,'«d about 25 per cent, of crystalline bromide, melting point 
y* e Q ' 144". Analysis of a mixed glyceride of hexabrom linolenin 
and di > leic aoid ' c 3 H ; ,(C )s H 3 ABm), (CAOM 

ana '^wation of Ozomdes. —C. Harries began his work on the 
le rep. unsa t ura t e( j compounds. He fixed a molecule of 
action o ozone *,l e link, and on treating the ozonide, so obtained, 

ozone on e ou. r)QgBC j wd p ty ie formation of aldehydes. Harries 
with water, it decom ^ and , the aid of Mlyent8 
applied the reaction tc Qr an ozonjde id C H 0 0n 
a normal ozonide, 0 18 b. ? . r a 1 ij i_ j 

bbiling with water, it lef ^ as P nmal 7 P roduct nonaldehyde, ^ . 
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CH 3 (CHj) ; . CHO, and azelaic semi-aldehyde, CHO(CH,) ; CO. OH, 
according to which the constitution of oleie acid is 

CH,. (CH.,) r CH : CH . (CH 2 ) : COOH.. 

C. Thieme also treated linoleic acid with ozone and obtained a 
■syrupy ozouide with the approximate composition C ls II. )2 0 # . As de^ 
composition produces only formic acid, azelaic acid and azelaic half¬ 
aldehyde were identified with certainty. When tri-olein is agitated 
with a solution of ozone, in hexane it absorbs 3 molecules of ozone. 
The ozone number of tri-olein is 1G-45. Calculated for C r -H lw 0 1; ,: 
1G'37. The tri-oleic ozonide has the following formula:— 

/ ' 

CH,. (CH,)-CH . on , (CI1.,)-(!(). 0 . OH„ 

" 0;, ‘ ! 

I 

CH, . (CH,)-CH, CH . (CH.)-CO . 0. Oil 

! 

CH,. (CH,) ; CH. CH . (CH,) r CO . 0 . CH., 

It is a thick colourless oil decomposing at 136° C., soluble in ether, 
acetic acid, benzene, chloroform. When heated with 20 per cent, 
alcoholic potash on the water-bath azeloidic is obtained on acidula- 
tion and glycerine remains in the mother liquor. Molinari and 
Fenaroli have followed the matter up with the view of determining 
new’ constants for the analysis of oils and fats. 

1. The iodine numbers of the ozonides of oleic and elaidic acid and of 

tri-olein. The ozonides are dissolved in alcohol or a little chloroform, 
and an alcoholic solution of potassium iodide added. Iodine is 
liberated. The proportion of iodine depends to some extent on how 
long the mixture has been allowed to stand. For the ozonide of oleio 
acid 39-03 per cent, of iodine is liberated in 24 hours. To eaoh 
molecule of ozone there corresponds an atom of iodine, and according’ 
thereto the iodine number of the ozonide of oleic acid is 38-45. By 
this method the oleic acid and tri-olein content of oils and fats may 
be estimated. • 

2. Th*e saponification number of ozonides. The determination of 
oleic acid in fatty mixtures by weighing the products of decomposi¬ 
tion nonylic acid, azeloidic acid, does not give satisfactory results; on 
the contrary, better results are obtained by means of the saponifica¬ 
tion numbers of the ozonides of oleic acid and tri-olein. 

Bedford’s work was continued by F. Baspe, who tried to establish 
the constitution of linoleic acid in a manner to which no exceptioh 
could be taken. Linolenic acid, prepared according to Bedford's 
method, was ozonised, by which it absorbed in solution 9 to 10 atoms 
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of oxygen. Therefore, the molecule of linolenic contains 3 double 
links. The ozonide is a thick colourless oil, now scarcely fluid, with 
a peculiar snjeli. The ozonide peroxide is more resinous. They 
both behave (similarly towards water. Linolenic ethylate adds, in 
chloroformic solution, 10 atoms of oxygen ; the viscous, clear water- 
t white product yields on deeomposit^m with warm water, first of 
all azelaic acid, azelaic acid half-aldehyde, carbonic acid acetalde¬ 
hyde, and a light unstable oil which gave oxalic and adipic acid on 
cautious oxidation. By partial decomposition with cold water, the 
ozonide of the a ester was decomposed, but nothing further was 
identified beyond malonic acid half.*aldehyde, and malonic acid. 
Finally, acetaldehyde is shown to be a secondary product, derived 
from propionic aldehyde, so the primary decomposition products are 
propionic aldehyde, malonic acid, azelaic acid; that is to say, the 
aldehydes of both acids. He therefore ascribes the following formula 
to linolenic acid : CH 3 . CH.,. CH: CH . CH„. OH : CH (CH.,) : COOH. 
Therefore ,|0 and h linolenic acids behave similarly on ozonisation; 
they are therefore to be regarded as stereoisomers of the a acid. The 
A acid is the labile eis, the B acid the stabile transform. 

Thieme holds that everything points to Reformatsky linoleic acid 
being a simple substance. 

Linoleic Acid from Sunflower-need Oil. —At the same time G. L. 
Goldsobel obtained linoleic acid as a tetrabromide from sunflower- 
seed oil. The fluid fatty acids of this oil gave sativic acid on oxida¬ 
tion, with a melting-point of 173' C., and this by further oxidation, 
in alkaline permanganate, oxalic, azelaic, and a hexylic acid, which 
would give linoleic acid the constitution 
OH.. (CH 2 ) ( . CH: CH CH„CH . CH 2 . CH : CH . (CH.,) ; . CO. OH. 
Goldsobel, later on, claimed to have confirmed this formula by 
optical methods. 

Bed ford's Researches on llic Unsaturated Fatty Acids of Linseed 
Oil. —F. Bedford began, in 1900, his researches on the unsaturated 
fatty acids of linseed oil, and on their quantitative reduction to stearic 
acid. Bedford in the beginning tried first to extract each fatty acid! 
by fractional distillation, in a high vacuum, for which he used a 
specially constructed apparatus. But although the pressure was, as 
1 o\k as 0 0005 mm., no fractional separation took place. Then he 
brominatf*! the mixed fatty acids of linseed oil in acetic p,cid solu¬ 
tion, and, after purification, prepared the hexabromide in large 
quantities. It was pure white, melting-point 178-5° C.; after two 
crystallisations from acetic ether, 179 to 180' C. A series of hexa¬ 
bromide derivatives were prepared; these treated by alcoholic potash 
were reduced by zinc and hydrochloric acid to linoleic acid. The 
.latter had no fishy, but a somewhat pleasant, smell, d'-fl - 0-819, 
iodine figure 248-7 instead of 273-8, boiling-point under 0-001 to 0-008 
mm. pressure 157 to 158° C. During bromination only } of the lino¬ 
lenic acid is converted into crystalline hexabromlinolenic acid, the 
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remainder being a thick fluid tetrabromide. After debromination this 
yields, on fresh bromination, only a small further quantity, and, on 
bromination once more, it yields no more hexabromidg. Linolenic 
acid is not reduced to stearic acid by HI and P but its ethyl-ester by- 
hydrogen, aided by freshly reduced nickel, as a catalyst (Sabatier- 
Senterens' method) to ethylic si^arate, which on saponification yields t 
normal stearic acid, melting-point 09“ C. The normal connecting- 
links of linolenic acid were thus again confirmed anew. Bedford did 
not accept Hazura’s isolinolenic acid, not only because one and the 
same acid gave two stereoisomeric oxyacids but also because during 
Hazura’s oxidation, besides oxyacids. lactones and anhydrides were 
produced, so that the oxidation product was a complex mixture from 
which it was well-nigh, if not entirely, impossible to obtain any¬ 
one of its components in a state of purity. Again lie points out 
that, during the debromination of hexabromlinolenic acid two 
isomeric linolenic acids remain —a linolenic acid with the, crystal¬ 
line hexabromide and b linolenic acid with the fluid tetrabromide. 

In linseed oil only the a linolenic acid occurs. The linoleic acid of 
linseed oil, in contra-distinction to that of poppy-seed oil, yields no 
crystalline bromide which can be referred to b linoleic acid. 

More recently A. Rollet has occupied himself with linoleic and lino- 
lenic acid. The first was prepared as tetrabromide, melting-point 114 . 
to 115° C., from poppy-seed oil, from which it appears without doubt. 
The b linoleic acid of linseed oil is closely connected with the a acid 
of poppy-seed oil, as is pointed out in this research. The tetrabromide 
was converted directly into methyl linoleate by methyl alcohol, HC1 
and Zri, and by cold saponification free linoleic acid was obtained. 

It consists of a water-white oil, boiling-point 228 (,., iodine figure 
178-3 and 1791 (instead of 181-4) d\“ = 0-9206. Bromination only 
gave a 50 per cent, yield of crystallised tetrabromide. However, 
if linoleic acid be a single substance, then it can on bromination leave 
two different derivatives, both of which can be split up into two 
active components. On adding iodine to the oily tetrabromide no 
more iodine was absorbed, and on reduction it yielded not quite pure 
linoleic acid: boiling-point 230°, iodine figure 158'9 and 160-2, w-hich 
on heing again brommated no longer yielded 26'2 per cent, of crystal¬ 
lised tetrabromide. Possibly the fluid tetrabromide was impure. The 
presence of oleic acid appears not to affect the yield of soiid tetra¬ 
bromide as in the case of linolenic acid. On oxidation of the linoleic 
acid, the sativic acid produced on repeated crystallisation from alco¬ 
hol melts between 156 and 169° C.; by boiling with benzol and 
once more crystallising from alcohol, the melting-point rises from 
171 to 173° C. 

Preparation of Linolenic Acid .—To prepare linolenic acid the # 
mixed fatty acids of linseed oil are brominated in acetic acid solution 
and the crystalline hexabromide, melting-point 180 to 181° C., directly^ 
converted into methyl linolenate water-white oil, boiling-point 14 
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of oxygen. Therefore, the molecule of linolenic contains 3 double 
links. The ozonide is a thick colourless oil, now scarcely fluid, with 
a peculiar snjeli. The ozonide peroxide is more resinous. They 
both behave (similarly towards water. Linolenic ethylate adds, in 
chloroformic solution, 10 atoms of oxygen ; the viscous, clear water- 
t white product yields on deeomposit^m with warm water, first of 
all azelaic acid, azelaic acid half-aldehyde, carbonic acid acetalde¬ 
hyde, and a light unstable oil which gave oxalic and adipic acid on 
cautious oxidation. By partial decomposition with cold water, the 
ozonide of the a ester was decomposed, but nothing further was 
identified beyond malonic acid half.*aldehyde, and malonic acid. 
Finally, acetaldehyde is shown to be a secondary product, derived 
from propionic aldehyde, so the primary decomposition products are 
propionic aldehyde, malonic acid, azelaic acid; that is to say, the 
aldehydes of both acids. He therefore ascribes the following formula 
to linolenic acid : CH 3 . CH.,. CH: CH . CH„. OH : CH (CH.,) : COOH. 
Therefore ,|0 and h linolenic acids behave similarly on ozonisation; 
they are therefore to be regarded as stereoisomers of the a acid. The 
A acid is the labile eis, the B acid the stabile transform. 

Thieme holds that everything points to Reformatsky linoleic acid 
being a simple substance. 

Linoleic Acid from Sunflower-need Oil. —At the same time G. L. 
Goldsobel obtained linoleic acid as a tetrabromide from sunflower- 
seed oil. The fluid fatty acids of this oil gave sativic acid on oxida¬ 
tion, with a melting-point of 173' C., and this by further oxidation, 
in alkaline permanganate, oxalic, azelaic, and a hexylic acid, which 
would give linoleic acid the constitution 
OH.. (CH 2 ) ( . CH: CH CH„CH . CH 2 . CH : CH . (CH.,) ; . CO. OH. 
Goldsobel, later on, claimed to have confirmed this formula by 
optical methods. 

Bed ford's Researches on llic Unsaturated Fatty Acids of Linseed 
Oil. —F. Bedford began, in 1900, his researches on the unsaturated 
fatty acids of linseed oil, and on their quantitative reduction to stearic 
acid. Bedford in the beginning tried first to extract each fatty acid! 
by fractional distillation, in a high vacuum, for which he used a 
specially constructed apparatus. But although the pressure was, as 
1 o\k as 0 0005 mm., no fractional separation took place. Then he 
brominatf*! the mixed fatty acids of linseed oil in acetic p,cid solu¬ 
tion, and, after purification, prepared the hexabromide in large 
quantities. It was pure white, melting-point 178-5° C.; after two 
crystallisations from acetic ether, 179 to 180' C. A series of hexa¬ 
bromide derivatives were prepared; these treated by alcoholic potash 
were reduced by zinc and hydrochloric acid to linoleic acid. The 
.latter had no fishy, but a somewhat pleasant, smell, d'-fl - 0-819, 
iodine figure 248-7 instead of 273-8, boiling-point under 0-001 to 0-008 
mm. pressure 157 to 158° C. During bromination only } of the lino¬ 
lenic acid is converted into crystalline hexabromlinolenic acid, the 
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sunflower-seed oil. All three acids show a double link, exactly in 
ihe middle, in the 9T0 group linoleic and linolenic acid, a second 
double link between 6'7 and linolenic acid, a third doubly link in 31 
group. 

Glycerides of Linseed Oil .—We know almost nothing as to the 
principle on which, nor the manner in which the fatty acids of linseed , 
oil are combined in the triglycerides. It was agreed at one time 
that all the fatty acids exist solely as triglycerides; thus oleic acid 
occurs in nature only in the state of triolein, 

Later on, however, a series of mixed glycerides, e.g. oleo di-stearin, 
C a H i (C ls H a ,O a )(C ls H. a O a ) a , were isolated from naturally occurring 
fats, which were separated fractionally by long and toilsome 
fractional crystallisation from oil solvents. With linseed oil, owing 
'to its great capacity of withstanding cold, this method does not suc¬ 
ceed very well. Moreover, this capacity to withstand cold is so great 
that in linseed oil solid fatty a«ids of the mixed glycerides are in 
greater part prevented from crystallising out of the oil at 0" C. 
Henriques and Kunz set out to separate the different mixed glycerides 
from linseed oil in the form of halogen addition products, but 
Henriques' death interrupted the work, which was never resumed. 
Linseed oil is to-day regarded as a mixture of triglycerides, of which 
we know next to nothing. The mean molecular weight cannot be 
determined so long as the triglycerides are mixed. Now linoleic and 
linolenic acids form the greater part of linseed oil; their triglycerides , 
have the molecular weight of H78 and 872, and the mean molecular 
weight of linseed oil must approach these figures. G. Borries was 
the first to make researches by Beckmann's freezing method in 
benzol solution. The figures 300 to 700 were found for raw 
linseed oil using concentration. Better results were obtained by 
freeing the oil from water by dry C0 2 . Once more the figures 
were determined with strong concentration. They were 708, 674, 
and 644, mean 675. Norman tried to determine the molecular weight 
•of oils by the freezing method in benzol solution and by high con¬ 
centration obtained high results. By the boiling-point method the 
figures differed widsly on strong concentration. Linseed oil gave 
1182 and as low as 500'4. Ether appears to be the best solvent for 
the boiling-point method, A. Genthe obtaining nearly correct results, 
the figures being 800. F. Fokin found by the freezing method— 
solvents were not used—the figures 832. Evidently the molecular 
weight and its estimation require further investigation. Besides the 
triglycerides of the fatty acids, linseed oil contains other substances, 
but in small quantity as the glycerides of the fatty acid form 97 per 
cent, as a minimum, and 98 per cent, as a maximum of linseed oil. 
The other substances form an interesting section both from a scien¬ 
tific and a technical point of view. 
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of oxygen. Therefore, the molecule of linolenic contains 3 double 
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would give linoleic acid the constitution 
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Goldsobel, later on, claimed to have confirmed this formula by 
optical methods. 

Bed ford's Researches on llic Unsaturated Fatty Acids of Linseed 
Oil. —F. Bedford began, in 1900, his researches on the unsaturated 
fatty acids of linseed oil, and on their quantitative reduction to stearic 
acid. Bedford in the beginning tried first to extract each fatty acid! 
by fractional distillation, in a high vacuum, for which he used a 
specially constructed apparatus. But although the pressure was, as 
1 o\k as 0 0005 mm., no fractional separation took place. Then he 
brominatf*! the mixed fatty acids of linseed oil in acetic p,cid solu¬ 
tion, and, after purification, prepared the hexabromide in large 
quantities. It was pure white, melting-point 178-5° C.; after two 
crystallisations from acetic ether, 179 to 180' C. A series of hexa¬ 
bromide derivatives were prepared; these treated by alcoholic potash 
were reduced by zinc and hydrochloric acid to linoleic acid. The 
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iodine figure 248-7 instead of 273-8, boiling-point under 0-001 to 0-008 
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Simple reasoning, therefore, tells us that the oils are those which' 
hold the least amount of saturated acid and the largest quantity of 
linolenic arn^ isolinolenic acids, which, having six valencies not satis¬ 
fied, are able to absorb oxygen more rapidly than linoleic acid. 
Moreover, it will be observed that the classification resulting from 
the preceding study is in eomplete f concordance with the facts re¬ 
cognised in practice and with those observed by Mulder, and also 
with the classification which results from the iodine absorption 
data. 

Estimation of the Free Fatty Acids in Linseed Oil .—A perfectly 
neutral fat containing the exact equivalents of glycerine and fatty acid 
to form a pure neutral glyceride does not exist in nature. There is 
always a certain deficiency in glycerine, and the amount of fatty acid 
corresponding thereto is present in the free state. In other words, 
the glycerine corresponding to the free fatty acid has been split off, 
and oxidised to volatile compounds which have escaped. Linseed 
contains fat-splitting lipases, as already explained, only in a minimum 
quantity. Accordingly the free fat'y acid content of linseed is cor¬ 
respondingly small. Mulder’s statement that fresh linseed oil is 
perfectly neutral cannot Ire accepted. 

Pure samples of raw linseed oil, unless oxidised or thickened or 
very old, contain only small amounts of free fatty acid, whilst if 
sophisticated with rosin oil, which abounds in free rosin acids, the 
percentage acidity may be much increased. In the distillation of 
rosin there is a good deal of vesicular carrying over of unchanged 
rosin in the train of the vapour of rosin oil; hence the marked acidity 
of the latter unless the rosin oil has been well refined by redistillation 
over caustic soda lye. Bosin itself consists of a certain organic acid 
which very probably differs slightly in different samples which have 
been described by different observers as abietic, pimaric, etc., but all 
of which are referred to one single acid by Skateloff, viz. sylvic acid. 
Rosin has an average acid number of 164, so that 5 per cent, of 
rosin in an oil would increase the acid number by 8 at least. But the 
natural acidity of genuine linseed oil increases with age by the ac¬ 
cumulation of the fixed oxidation products of the oil. The older the 
linseed from which the oil is expressed, the greater will be the L free 
fatty acid content of the expressed oil. Moreover, during the pressing 
of fresh «eed, even owing to the practice of forewarming the seed, a 
slight increase in the free fatty acid content may occur. So that 
although a high acidity might indicate the presence of rosin acids, 
and hence of rosin oil or free rosin, yet it would not be safe to come 
to a decided conclusion without confirmatory evidence. A portion of 
the acidity may even be due to free sulphuric acid used in refining 
the oil, but any appreciable proportion would point to unmitigated 
carelessness on the part of the refiner in washing, seeing he hardly 
ever uses more than about 1 per cent, of acid. The actual amount 
of acidity due to sulphuric acid is estimated by repeatedly boiling a 
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known quantity of the oil with water until free from acidity, collect¬ 
ing the ^-ash waters, concentrating, and, after cooling, adding neutral 
potassium iodide and iodate and titrating the liberated iodine, if any, 
with sodium hyposulphite. The free iodine found is Calculated to 
caustic potash, KHO, and deducted from the potash required to neu¬ 
tralise both the sulphuric acid and the organic acids present in the 
sample. The remainder gives tlfe free organic acids, which consist of 
the fatty acids from linseed oil alone if the sample be pure, but if 
adulterated it may represent in addition the acidity due to the 
presence of rosin added either as such or in the form of rosin oil. 
The total free acid is determines! as follows: From D to 10 grammes 
of the oil are weighed into a flask and 50 to 100 c.c. of alcohol 
added ; if methylated spirit be used it must be previously neutralised, 
as it is always acid. Heat on the water-bath, shake, cool, and 
titrate-with deci-normal alkali; add a few drops of phenol-phthalein. 
The result is calculated to milligrammes of caustic potash, KHO, per 
gramme of bil. 

The free fatty acid may be quantitatively separated as the sodium 
• salt by treating the oil with excess of dry sodium bicarbonate, and 
extracting the mixture with petroleum ether. The neutralised fat is 
dissolved, and the resultant soap can be separated as fatty acid by 
hydrochloric acid. But the method is not applicable to linseed oil 
owing to its tendency to oxidise. 

The method of calculation may be carried out as follows;— 

Suppose 9-525 grammes of linseed oil to require 4'5 c.c. of 
deci-normal KOH. 


Then 


4-5 x -0050 x 1000 
9-525 


say 2'6 free acid value. 


It is sometimes desirable to report the results in terms per cent, 
of oleic acid. Such is approximately obtained by simply dividing the 
ascertained free acid value by 2, thus:— 

Let 2-6 equal free acid value. 


Then 


0*f 

_ = 1-3 per cent, oleic acid. 

2 


This method of calculation is ample for a general report., • 
The acidity of linseed oil expressed as oleic acid, according to 
Nordlinger, varies from 0 41 to 419. Mcllhiny gives an acid value 
of 3-0 as the usual figure, whieh equals oleic acid 1-51. A very old 
sample gave 7-1. Mills allows a maximum acid value of 10. It 
will be readily understood that boiled oil gives higher acid figures 
than raw oil. Weger allows as high an acidity as 12, and in very 
much thickened oils he allows 30. However, free rosin may be 
introduced by fused metallic rosinates, the so-called “resinates," 
with the accent on the e. The acid figure of boiled oil, sava 
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Mcllhiny, is usually below 5, but it is more uncertain than the raw 
oil. A figure above 10 is in his opinion undoubtedly due to the 
presence of rosin, which seems rather a dogmatic dictum. The acid 
value of rosm varies from 145 to 180, and its detection is facilitated 
by its giving both a high bromine substitution figure as well as an 
addition figure. But the safest method is to estimate it quantitatively 
by one or other of the methods aSopted in soap analysis, such as 
Crladding’s or Twitchell’s. But the process often recommended, to 
exhaust the oil with pure alcohol and then to add an alcoholic solu¬ 
tion of basic acetate of lead, is not reliable, as linoleateof lead formed 
from the free; linoleic acid does not .dissolve in alcohol to any very 
appreciable extent more than the rosinato of lead. The operator is 
thus thrown back upon the character of the precipitate—always a 
very unreliable indication. 

Tlic. Free Acidity of Lamed Oil Increased on Oxidation of Lin¬ 
seed Oil ; the. Percentage of Oxyacids as a Measure of Oxidation.-*- 
Bauer and Hassura found that the acid number of two safnples of lin¬ 
seed oil, kept for four or five yearj in loosely stoppered flasks, had 
increased by 8-9 and 12-1. Pahrion uses the oxyacid content as a 
measure of the extent of oxidation. In a sample of linseed oil, over 
one year old, which had not been heated in any way but kept in a glass 
vessel not quite full and often opened to take out samples, Pahrion 
found an iodine value 151, together with 6-5 per cent, of oxyacids. 
As a test this oil was heated for four hours at 110° C., when the iodine 
number sank to 13(iT, whilst the oxyacid content rose to 11 per cent. 
Thomson and Ballantyne left linseed oil in an open vessel with 
constant stirring, exposed to the air for six months. The density 
rose from 0-9325, its original oil, to 0-9331 at end of first month, to 
09385 at end of six months; the iodine number sank from 173'5 to 
160-2. 

TABLE SHOWING MONTHLY INCREASE IN DENSITY IN OILS EX¬ 
POSED TO AIR IN UNCORKED BOTTLES FROM ONE MONTH TO 

SIX MONTHS, THE BOTTLES BEING SHAKEN EVERY MORNING. 

(THOMSON AND BALLANTYNE.) 


t 

OH. 

Density, 

Original. 

1 . 

Densities at End 

1 

2. 3. 

qf Each Month. 

4. ; *5. 

6. 

Olive 

0*9168 

0*9187 

0*9193 

0*9208 

0*9215 

0*92 7 

0*9246 

Castor 

0-J679 

0*9681 

0*9691 

0*9700 

0 9700 

0 9685 

0*9683 

Colza 

0*9168 

0*9183 

0-9172 

0*9185 

0 9184 

0-9200 

0-9207 

Cotton-seed 

0*9225 

0-9287 

0-9241 

0*9261 

0*9278 

0-9804 

0*9320 

Arachis 

0'9.0D 

0*9213 

0*9221 

0*9233 

0*9239 

0*9256 

0-9267 

Linseed 

0-9825 

0-9831 

0-9386 

0-9358 

0-9859 

0-9372 

0-9886 
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TABLE SHOWING THE FREE ACID CONTENT OF VARIOUS SAMPLES 
OF LINSEED OIL. 


1 Authority. 

! 

No. of 
Samples. 

Origin. 

u 

Acid 

No. 

Free Fatty 
Acid, Per 
Cent. 

Remarks. 

j Nordlinger 

10 

- 

- 

(Hl-4'19 

Technical oil, 
Average 1*57 

j Haselhof . 

| 

3 

— 

— 

0*07-0*27 

From pure aeed 
fresh pressed. 

i Lewkowitsch . 

! 

4 

3 Russian, 

1 Indian 

1-8-1-3 

— 

— 

1 Schestakoff 

11 

Russia 

— 

0-55-4'33 

— 

i Tomarchio 

0 

Various 

— 

0*35-1 *50 

— 

j American Committee 

4 

U.S.A. 

ri-3‘3 

~ 



Estintdlion of the. Mixed Falty Acids of Linseed Oil .—To calculate 
these it is not sufficient to takq the chief ingredients of linseed oil 
in the form of their respective triglycerides, formulating these as 
C 3 H ri (C 18 H. u 0 2 ) 3 and C 3 H ;j (C 11( H 3ll Oj) a . These formula! calculated 
for both glycerides give 95'7 per cent, for linoleic acid and 95'G7 for 
linolenic acid, and the mixed fatty acid content of linseed oil must 
therefore closely approach these figures. Mulder found similar 
figures after the removal of the volatile fatty acids; he estimated the 
fixed fatty acids thus: he saponified linseed oil by aqueous lye, de¬ 
composed the soap by dilute H 2 S0 4 , filtered off the fatty acids, washed 
them with water dissolved in alcohol, evaporated the solution and dried 
the residue at 100° C. (212° F.). In a linseed oil prepared by himself 
he found 95'4 per cent,, in a commercial oil, 95 per cent, of mixed 
fatty acids. The results were rather low. Mulder heated myristic 
and palmitic acids on tin plates for six hours at 80° C., and found that 
they did not change in weight, whilst linoleic and linolenic acids 
increased 12-1 per cent. On another occasion Mulder found that 
linoleic acid increased in weight on heating. That this increase 
cannot be neglected was shown by R. H. Tatlock of Glasgow. He 
heated the mixed fatty acids of linseed oil for varying periods at 
90“ C. and found after 24, 48, 96,120 hours an increase in weight by 
increments of 1’25, 1'23, 0’42 and 0'19. 

Mulder's method described above was modified by Hehner. He 
dispensed with solution in alcohol, collected the fatty acids directly 
on the filter and dried. The percentage yield of fixed fatty acids 
turned the Hehner number. In the case of drying oils the Hehner 
process was but little practised, as in the draining of the fatty acids 
on the filter paper auto-oxidation was started. 

Fahrion prepares the mixed fatty acids of linseed oil thus: N/2> 
alcoholic potash is used for saponification. To prepare it 120 grammes 
of pure KHO are dissolved in their own freight of water, and thf> 
VOL. I. . 7 
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solution made up to a litre with 96 per cent, alcohol thoroughly 
mixed by agitation, and filtered next day through glass wool or 
asbestos, or through strong filter paper. It is advisable to ascertain 
the proportion of the very pure commercial electrolytic potash lye, 
which contains over 70 volumes per cent. KHO, to be mixed with 
, % per cent, alcohol and filtered neif>. day. A less quantity of lye 
will, of course, be used. Saponification is best effected in a porcelain 
basin of 100 c.c. capacity, the outside of which is unglazed, which 
can be conveniently put on the plate of the balance scales. In 
another basin 2 to 3 grammes of linseed oil are weighed out, 10 c.c. 
of the above lye added and warmed 'with constant stirring on the 
water-bath, eventually on the wire gauze, until the alcohol is com¬ 
pletely expelled. It is then made certain that complete saponifica¬ 
tion has taken place. The soap is completely dissolved in DO c.c. 
warm water, and this solution transferred to a separating funnel. 
When cold, 25 c.c. petroleum ether, completely volatile,at 75° C. 
(167° F.), is first added, then 10 c.c. of 10 per cent. HC1, w r ell 
agitated, and let stand till morning, when the acid aqueous solution 
is run off, and the petroleum ether solution brought on to a tared 
porcelain basin, which is best only half-filled. It is brought on to 
a gently boiling water-bath and the petroleum ether evaporated. 
When that is effected, the water-bath is brought to a strong boil and 
the basin left thereon for an hour. When the temperature of the 
bottom shows 90° C. it may safely be taken that the last trace of solvent 
has been evaporated. The basin is wiped with a soft towel, dried 
forthwith, and completely cooled, best on a metal under-surface, then 
weighed. Fahrion found 95 to 96 per cent, by this method, which 
is rather high, as the oxidation of the unsaturated fatty acids is in¬ 
complete. The Hehner value of the non-drying oils comes out high, 
hence it is to be regretted that only slight information is available 
as to the Hehner value of linseed oil. Lewkowitsch gave 95’5 as 
an average. 

After Mulder, thirty years elapsed without further progress on 
the above question. We have now to deal with so-called soluble 
driers, by which boiled oils may be made, in which the metallic 
oontent can be adjusted to a nicety. But, away back in 1895, Amsel 
declared that pure linseed oil dried in' 3 days, with 5 per cent. 
“ drier "‘in 24 hours. Lippert rightly charged Amsel wi^h making 
a mistake, because pure linseed oil, in drying, varied with the sur¬ 
rounding circumstances, and also in the case of the drier the nature 
of its metallic content intervenes. He then made two solutions of 
precipitated manganese linoleate in turpentine, one with 9’9 grammes 
to the litre, the other with 2'8 grammes manganese to the litre, mixed 
25 c.c. linseed oil with 5 c.c. of the above solution and spread the 
boiled oil so obtained, which contained from 0'014 to 0'049 per cent, 
manganese, on tin plates. The first dried in 24 hours,'the second 
in 48 hours. Weger therefore decided that the conclusion from 
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this experiment was that within limits the more drier, the quicker 
the drying. There are, however, three things which imay happen:— 

1. The drying capacity rises proportionately with the amount of 
drier. 

2. He gives a maximum capacity for each drier. 

3. On exceeding the maximum the drying capacity lowers. 

Mean Molecular Weight of the Mixed Fatty Acids of Linseed Oil. 

—Linseed oil fatty acids dissolve freely in alcohol. An alcoholic 
solution of these acids can therefore be titrated with standard soda 
and the mean molecular weight calculated from the result. If x be 
the molecular weight, then 1 litre contains x grammes of oil; when, 

therefore, a grammes (or at the most three) uses b c.c. x = , 

Piles of acid numbers of the mixed fatty acids are given in the special 
literature. The titration results are calculated to milligrammes of 
KHO for 1 gramme of fat. 

The following formula shows the relationship between the two:— 

Molecular weight = .. . . 

aciu number 

The molecular weight of linolenic acid is 278, that of iinoleic acid 
280. The molecular weight of oleic acid is 282. Its presenoe in¬ 
creases the mean molecular weight; again, the unsaponifiable, con¬ 
sisting of neutral bodies, with the solid fatty acids, palmitic 228 and 
myristic acids 256, lower the mean molecular weight. It will readily 
he seen that as the mean molecular weight of linseed oil fatty acids is 
between 275 and 280, its acid number must lie between 200 and 204. 
In practice, the acid number is greater than the mean molecular 
weight. 

Tortelli and Pergami acid No. = 194’6 ; molecular weight = 288’2 
Fahrion ,. „ =I93'2; ,, „ = 289-9 

Schestakoff „ — ; „ „ = 303 

As to the above figures it is to be noted that during heating of the 
linseed oil fatty acids a portion of the carboxyl groups is changed. 
Formation of acid anhydrides cannot occur; they are formed below 
100° C. and are unstable in contact with water. The formation of 
lactones i# improbable, as oleic acid C 1(J H 3( 0 2 is only converted into 
stearo-lactone CjgH^Os by acting on it with powerful reagents, e.g. 
concentrated sulphuric acid or zinc chloride. Finally stearo-lactone 
melts at 51° C., and undergoes no change on saponification as oxy- 
stearic acid is not present. However, neutral bodies are formed 
which lower the acid number by the saponification of the remainder 
of the original acid. The mean molecular weight is best determined, 
as follows: The fatty acid is treated with excess of alcoholic potash 
and the excess determined. A normal solution iB generally used 
which can be made by diluting a strong solution of its own voluml 
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of alcohol. About 3 grammes of fatty acid are warmed with 25 c.c. 
of the above solution; when cold, phenol phthalein is added and 
the solution titrated back with normal HC1. 

The strength of the alkaline solution is adjusted by a blank experi¬ 
ment. The difference between both tests gives the alkali consumed, 
which, converted into mgs. IvHO for Pgramme of fatty acid, gives the 
saponification number. Compared with the acid number the results 
are identical but generally higher, and the corresponding molecular 
weight of the inner half from the above data = 275 to 230. 

Tortelli and Pergami, saponification number 20P8; molecular 
weight 277'9. Fahrion saponificatibn number 202'5; molecular 
weight, 276'5. 

TABLE OF THE ACID NUMBER ANI) THE MEAN MOLECULAR 
WEIGHT, THE SAPONIFICATION NUMBER AND THE MEAN,, 
MOLECULAR WEIGHT OF THE MIXED FATTY ACIDS OF THREE 
DIFFERENT LINSEED OILS. 


Sample 

No. 

Aui 

Acid 

No. 

d No. 

Menu Molecular 
Weight. 

j 

Saponification No. 

Saponification ! Mean Molecular 
No. ' Weight. 

i. 

201-8 

27H-0 

199-8 280-9 1 

ii. 

194-7 

288-1 

199-8 280-7 

in. 

195-2 

287-4 

199-0 ! 281-9 


Lewkowitsch has apparently found in two instances higher results 
for the mean molecular weight of the acid number of the fatty acids 
than for their saponification number, which on the face of it seems 
absurd. 

With a change in weight reaction occurs which reduces the acid 
number. However, during heating of linseed oil fatty acids in the 
air, another reaction supervenes which results first in an increase in 
weight, and by very prolonged heating the weight decreases. The 
second reaction is auto-oxidation. Owing to absorption of oxygen 
frim then-air a small amount of oxyacids is formed. Finally comes 
the question of another source of error due to the carboxyl still con¬ 
taining weak acid groups which on neutralisation do not enter into 
the reaction only on saponification. Fahrion has shown that the 
above saponification number is too high and the corresponding mean 
■ molecular weight 276’5 is too small, the correct molecular weight 
being 279'7. Moreover, in the separation of linseed oil fatty acids from 
linseed oil by treatment with alcoholic potash, the glycerine is quite 
indifferent to the alkaline lye, so that in estimating the saponification 
Humber of linseed oil itself, it suffioes to determine the number of 
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milligrammes of KHO required to neutralise the mixed fatty acids 
from l*gramme of linseed oil. Naturally this figure is lower than 
the saponification numher of linseed oil fatty acids by about 4 to 5 
per cent., as linseed oil contains only 95 to 96 per cent, of fatty acids. 

The saponification number of linseed oil may be determined quite 
similarly to that of the linseed'oil fatty acids, only gentle heating in 
ihis case is not used. About 3 grammes of oil are boiled with 25 c.c. 
)f about normal alcoholic potash, until the solution is completely taken 
ap and heating continued for 1 minute; when cold the excess of alkali 
s titrated back with normal HC1. The dissociation of the soap must 
se guarded against, and the alcoholic strength of the solution should 
not sink below 50 per cent.; when during boiling the alcohol becomes 
dilute it must be strengthened by fresh alcohol. 


TABLE OF SAPONIFICATION VALDES OF MIXED FATTY ACIDS OF 
• LINSEED OIL COLLATED BY FAHHION. 


Authority. 


Saponification No. 


! 


i F. Filsmger, Chem.-Ztg., 1894, 28 , 1006 . 

W. Thoiner, Chem.-Ztg., 1894, 28 , 1151 • 

M. Amsel, Zeitschr. f. angew. Chem., 1695, 8, 75 
R. Henriques, Zeitsohr. f. angew. Chem., 1895, 8, 722 
) 3. Lewkowitsch, Chem. Uev., 1898,5, 29 . 

Tortelli und Pergami, Chem. Rev., 1902, 9 , 182 
J. van Itallie, Pharm Wcekblad, 1903, 40, 106 . 

' Tolman u. Munson, J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1903, 25 , 954 
C. Niegemann, Chem.-Ztg., 1904, 28 , 97 . 

Thomson und Dunlop, Analyst, 1906, 31 , 281 . 
American Committee ....... 


187-8-192-8 
190 -192 
188 -190 
193-5-195-8 
192-9-194-3 

189- 8 

192-9-193-5 
191-7 
187 -196 
191-4-192-8 

190- 4-192-2 


TABLE SHOWING THE MELTING-POINT AND SOLIDIFYING-POINT 
OF THE MIXED FATTY ACIDS FROM LINSEED OIL. 


Authority. 

• 

Solidification-point 

°C. 

Melting-point 

°C. 

Allen . . . * . 

. . ! 17-5 

24 

Hubl. 

. | 13-3 

J7 

Lewkowitsch 

19-20-6 

— 

Livache .... 

210 

23'0 

| De Negris and Fabris 

16-17 

20-21 

! Thorner .... 

13-5 

17 

j Tolman and Munson , 

* 1 — 

i 

192 


The specific gravity of linseed oil fatty acids is not often detePt^ 
mined. Their melting-point being above 15° C. requires a higher, 
temperature. Their expansion coefficient is unknown, naturally the ; 
correction figures for linseed oil do not apply to the fatty acidb. 
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Becent researches have shown that the quite fresh fatty acids 


far more readily oxidised than linseed oil itself. 

Allen 1 

"m- O ' 9233 

Bearn 

"m- «« 58 - 

Archbutt 


Thorn er 




CHAPTER VII. 


THE TESTING OF LINSEED OIL. 


Determination of Rosin OU and Mineral Oil in Linseed Oil 
by Saponification and llie.ir Extraction from the Solution of the 
Resultant Soap by Ether. —Five grammes of the sample to he tested 
for the presence of mineral oil (indicated by low specific gravity and 
•by the fluorescence of the sample), or for 
the presence of rosin oil (indicated by the 
high specific gravity of the sample and by 
its fluorescence), or for the presAce of both 
these hydrocarbide oils, are saponified with 
25 c.c. of alcoholic potash, 80 grammes 
of caustic potash to the litre of alcohol in 
a capacious porcelain basin, care being 
taken to apply heat very cautiously at first, 
as the mixture froths much and is apt to 
take fire. 

A perfectly clean flat copper plate should 
be kept ready to cover the top of the porce¬ 
lain basin to extinguish any such fire in¬ 
stantly. 

When frothing has ceased a greater heat 
may be applied, but in bringing the soap to 
dryness at the end, care must be taken to 
avoid charring or overheating, which might 
distil off some of the rosin oil, etc. The 
operation may be done very well on the 
sand-bath with care. 

The resultant soap is dissolved in the 
basin in 58 c.c. of boiling water and trans¬ 
ferred to a separating funnel of about 200 
c.c. capacity, using about 20 to 30 c.c. of 
water for riming out the basin. After 
cooling 50 c.c. of ether are added, and the solution and ether 
thoroughly shaken in the funnel. The funnel and its contents are 
allowed to stand, when the ether separates out as an upper layer, 
containing the greater portion of the rosin oil in solution. A few 
drops of alcohol hasten the separation, but the use of alcohol is an 
expedient which should be resorted to as little as possible, and as 
(103) 


Fig. 42.— Separating fun¬ 
nel showing separation 
of the ethereal solution 
of rosin oil from the soap 
made from linseed oil 
containing rosin oil. 
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little alcohol as is absolutely necessary should be used. The soap 
solution is then run off through the stop-cock whilst the ethereal 
solution is run into a separate flask. The soap solution is then 
returned to the funnel and again agitated with ether and the process 
repeated until the soap solution cedes no more rosin oil, etc., to the 
ether. Three or four extractions as above may be necessary before 
the ether floats to the top as a colourless layer. The ethereal 
solutions are united and washed with a small amount of water to 
eliminate any dissolved soap or free alkali. The ether is distilled off 
on the water-bath and the residue dried and weighed. The soap 
solution is saturated with ether, and 'when ether is clear it may pay 
to recover it by distillation. In a works laboratory the greater part 
of the ether may be driven off by using several beakers of boiling 
water brought from the waste steam pipes, and if the laboratory 



Fig. 43.—Distillation apparatus. 

lights are all out there is no danger of explosion. Nine-tenths of 
laboratory explosions are ether explosions. (Ether vapour will 
explode or burn 12 feet away from its source, and the flame or 
explosion strike back to it.) 

Fig. 43 shows an apparatus fitted up for fractionally distilling an 
oil varnish by the aid of steam so as to carry over the unchanged turps 
in the train of the steam. The volatile portion of the oil varnish is 
thus separated from the two other ingredients forming the fixed 
portion which cannot be distilled without decomposition ; these con¬ 
sist of (a) fused resin dissolved in ( b ) linseed oil, and drier, possibly 
a fused linoleate, or a fused rosinate, or a mixture of both combined 
with either lead oxide or manganese oxide, or both. 

>. The Percentage of Spirits of Turpentine, and other Volatile Oils in 
Linseed Oil, etc. —Benzene and other solvents, etc., spirits of turpen¬ 
tine, coal-tar benzene and its homologues; shale naphtha and petro¬ 
leum naphtha, shale spirit deodorised or otherwise, are readily detected 
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in linseed oil, whether raw or boiled, and whether they be present ii 
comparatively small or relatively large proportions, by their char 
acteristic smells, which are accentuated by placing the Oil in a tes 
tube or other vessel so as to half fill it, and then dipping the tubi 
into boiling water after having corked it up. On releasing and re 
moving the cork the characterfktic odour of the individual volatih 
solvent present will make itself felt. Moreover, the greatly dimin 
ished flash-point will also show substances of this nature, which an 
also revealed by the low specific gravity if present in any quantity 
To estimate the volatile oil quantitatively about 300 grammes an 
heated by a bath of molten paraffin wax or by an air-bath to abou; 
130’ C. in a flask capable of being connected with a vessel in whicl 
steam is generated. It therefore has a cork fitted with an inlet tubt 
reaching nearly to the bottom of the vessel B, a thermometer inserter 
into the oil, and a tube for leading the steam and the vapour of spirits 
of turpentine, etc., which it carries in its train to a Liebig's condenser 
The distillate C collected in the receiver D will consist of two layers, at: 
upper one of spirits of turpentine, etc., floating on a layer of water 
The former is separated from the latter by a separating funnel, and 
weighed or measured. The layer of condensed water retains traces 
of the volatile oil, but so small that it may very well be neglected. 
Mcllhiny found it to be about | of 1 per cent. 

Petroleum spirit may, it is claimed, be separated from spirits ol 
turpentine by treating the mixture with fuming nitric acid. Petroleum 
spirit remains unattacked, but spirits of turpentine is converted intc 
substances which can be dissolved in water, and thus eliminated from 
the mixture, leaving a residue of more or less pure petroleum spirit. 
A measured amount of the distillate is run into 300 c.c. of fuming nitric 
acid (very slowly, drop by drop) contained in a 250 c.c. flask attached 
to a reflux condenser. As each drop of the oil falls on the fuming 
acid a very violent reaction ensues, and the flask should be immersed 
in cold w r ater to keep it cool, and it should be agitated from time tc 
time. When the whole of the volatile oil to be treated has been 
added the flask is let stand until all action has ceased, when its 
contents are run into a separating funnel (Fig. 42) and repeatedly 
washed with hot wqter, which eliminates the products produced by 
the interaction of the spirits of turpentine and the fuming nitjic acid 
such produfets being soluble in water. The residual petroleum spirit 
is now measured and brought to per cent, by volume of the distillate 
and then to per cent, of the original oil. However applicable this 
method may be to petroleum naphthas consisting of pure paraffinoid 
hydrocarbides, it is on the face of it wholly inapplicable to inter alia 
shale naphtha, largely consisting of members of the ethylenic series 
of hydrocarbides, the so-called " olefins,” all of which are readily at 
tacked by nitric acid. This is a point which seems to have been un¬ 
accountably overlooked by those writers who recognise and quote 
the above method as an efficient one for separating petroleum spirii 
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from Bpirits of turpentine. It is very evident their knowledge is 
mere book knowledge, and poor at that! 

Mr. Phillips, late chemist to the Great Eastern Railway, separated 
turps from linseed oil by distilling in an atmosphere of coal gas. But 
this method seems to the author to be open to several objections. 
There is no saying whether any, and if so what, substances might 
not be dissolved from the coal gas by turps and carried forward in 
the train of its vapour. The determination of volatile substances in 
linseed oil has been made the subject of an inquiry by the U.S. 
Bureau of Standards, and the author’s recommendation of the- 
Mcllhiny process in this treatise was quoted by the Bureau. 

Saponification Value or Kvettstorfer Figure of Linseed Oil. —This 
is defined as the number of milligrammes of caustic potash, KHO, 
required to completely saponify 1 gramme (i.e. 1000 milligrammes) 
of linseed oil. Or, to use British units, it is the number of grains of 
caustic potash required to saponify 1000 grains; or, for that matter, 
the number of tons of caustic potash required to saponify 1000 tons 
of oil. Divided by 10, the saponification number again gives the 
number of pounds of caustic potash required to saponify 100 lb. of oil. 
It is really a very simple matter, hut the use of foreign, if scientific, 
units (grammes per litre when lb. per 100 gallons has the same mean¬ 
ing and effect) tends to render it unintelligible to the noil-scientific 
layman. 

Reagents. —(1) Standard hydrochloric acid, the strength of which 
is expressed in terms of caustic potash, KHO. The semi-normal 
acid is the most suitable; such an acid contains in every litre, that 
is, in every 1000 c.c., 18'25 grammes of anhydrous hydrochloric acid, 
HC1. The pure solution of hydrochloric acid is diluted by referring 
to the tables of density with distilled water until this strength is 
reached; its exact strength may he determined by estimating its 
chlorine as chloride of silver, AgCI. The solution may also be 
standardised by titration with a known weight of pure, dry, freshly 
ignited sodium carbonate, Na 2 CO s , every 106 grammes of which are 
equal to 112'2 grammes of caustic potash, KHO. The hydrochloric 
acid, to be perfectly semi-normal, should be so diluted that 0'265 
gramme of pure anhydrous sodium carbonate require 10 c.c. df the 
diluted jicid for neutralisation. The exact strength of the standard 
hydrochloric must always be known in terms of caustic poiash, which, 
when exactly semi-normal, is 1 c.e. = 0'02805 KHO. 

Alcoholic Potash Solution.— This need not be of a very exact pre- 
i determined strength, but should approach, as far as practicable, the 
semi-normal, so that 1 c.c. of the alcoholic potash solution neutralises 
1 c.c. of the semi-normal acid. To 1 litre of alcohol 30 to 40 grammes 
of caustic potash are added, or rather 75 c.c. of an aqueous solution 
of caustic potash of 45° Baume or 90 c.c. of 36° Baume are run into 
t ,a litre of alcohol, and the whole allowed to stand and filtered through 
a ribbed filter, or decanted after clarifying into a bottle with a straight 
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neck and corked with an india-rubber stopper, through a hole in which 
a 25 c.c. pipette passes, the end of which is closed by a piece of india- 
rubber tubing and a small clip. It is not advisable to prepare too 
much of the solution as it is not stable. The alcohol should be the 
purest obtainable (if methylated spirit be alone available it should 
be purified by redistilling it ovei" soap). The alcohol should not be¬ 
come brown, the colour of rum, or cod oil in the process. A yellowish 
tint does not interfere with the titration. 

Process .—From 1-5 to 2 grammes of the filtered or otherwise 
prepared oil are weighed exactly into a 150 to 200 c.c. flask, then 25 
c.c. of the alcoholic potash solution measured out by the pipette, in 
the stopper of the bottle, are added. It is not necessary to rigidly 
measure out 25 c.c. exactly, but precisely the same quantity must 
be taken for each experiment. After the contents of the pipette 
have drained it is better to giasp tightly the bulb of the pipette in the 
palm of the-hand and “ squeeze,” as it were, the remainder of the 
liquid out of the pipette ; the heat of the hand expands the air inside 
the pipette, and the top aperture being closed by the finger, the ex¬ 
pansion of the air causes all the liquid, except the mereRt traces, to 
be forced out of the mouth of the pipette. A similar flask, with 25 
c.c. of alcoholic potash, is used as a blank experiment, and both fitted 
with reflux condensers are heated on the water-bath simultaneously for 
half an hour, and afterwards cooled. Two to three drops of phenol- 
phthalein are then added to each flask, and the contents titrated 
with the semi-normal hydrochloric acid. The difference between 
the blank flask and that containing the oil is calculated into potash ; 
or, the volumes of alkaline solution added being equal, the difference 
found is potash used up by the oil. 1 c.c. of acid = 0-02805 gramme 
of KHO, and this factor multiplied by the number of c.c. of acid con¬ 
sumed gives a number which, x 1000 -=- by the amount of oil taken, 
gives the number of milligrammes of caustic potash consumed by 
1 gramme of oil, and this figure is generally called the Koettstorfer 
figure or saponification value. 


EQUIVALENT WEIGHTS OF CAUSTIC AND CAKBONATED ALKALI. 
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3 -*j 
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Caustic potash . 

KHO 

56-1 

1122 

Caustic soda 

NaHO 

40 

80 

Anhydrous potash 

K a O 

94-2 

94-2 

Anhydrous soda . 

Na»0 

02 

62 

Potassium car- 



Sodium carbonate 

Na,CO, 

108 

108 

bonate 

KjCO, 

183-2 

188-2 

Soda crystals 

N&jCOo + lOaq! 286 

! 

286 


The strength of commercial alkali is always expressed in per 
cent, of anhvdrouB alkali, as in the second horizontal line: if the 
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caustic potash be pure it contains 94'2 per cent., and knowing the 
saponification value of the oil and the percentage of anhydrous potash 
in the alkdli being used, the calculation of the amount required to 
saponify any given oil or rosin whose saponification value is known 
is a simple matter. 

Analytical Examples. —(1) Where the acid and alkali are both 
■semi-normal, and (2) where neither are semi-normal. 

Example 1.—Linseed oil taken .... 1-75 grammes. 

\ Normal alcoholic potash taken . 25 c.c. 

4 „ acid used in back titration 13 c.c, 

12 c.c. 

Each c c. semi-normal acid = 002805 gramme KHO. 

12 „ „ „ „ = 0-33660 

0-3366 gramme KHO x 1000 = 336-6 milligrammes KHO. 

= 192-4 milligrammes pHO. 

It therefore took 192-4 milligrammes of caustic potash to completely 
saponify 1 gramme of the linseed oil in question. 

Example 2.—Benedikt and Ulzer give the following example: 
2-012 of oil were saponified with 25 c.c. of alcoholic potash and 9-65 
■c.c. of standardised hydrochloric acid were used in back titration. 25 
c.c. of the alcoholic potash = 22'5 c.c. of the standard hydrochloric 
acid. Again 1 c.c. of the standard hydrochloric acid = 0-0301 gramme 
■caustic potash, KHO. There was used in saponification of the oil, 
therefore, an amount of caustic potash equal to 22-5 - 9-65 = 12-85 
■c.c. of test acid, hence 12-85 x 0-0301 gramme x 1000 = 386-8 milli¬ 
grammes, ~r 2'012 grammes, amount of oil taken, = 192-24 milli¬ 
grammes for 1 gramme of oil. The oil tested therefore had the 
saponification value of 192 24. 

The saponification value of linseed oil is higher than that of most 
oils, but it can only be regarded as affording an indication of purity. 
Even a comparatively high saponification value is no guarantee that 
the oil is not adulterated with non-drying oils which approach it very 
■closely in this respect ; neither is it a guarantee that unsaponifiable 
> substapces, such as hydrocarbide oils, are absent. The only way to 
■determine the absence or presence of these is to actually separate 
them out (and weigh them) by the saponification process first intro¬ 
duced by Thomson, and afterwards elaborated by Allen, which con¬ 
sists in first saponifying the oil and then extracting the hydrocarbide 
oils from the aqueous solution of the resultant soap by ether (see* 
pp. 103-104). 

When the saponification number is as low as from 180 to 185, then; 
ad ,,’■ 7 ^n with rosin oil or mineral oil is to be strongly suspected, 

■ lower than 175 their presence is certain (Weger). 

It may .• o ’_ demanded of a raw oil that its figure shall not be 
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lower than 187 and of a boiled oil not lower than 186 (Mcllhiny). 
The high temperature used in the old-fashioned process of oil-boiling 
reduced the saponification value much greater than the much lower 
temperature now used with modern processes, in which readily soluble 
driers, rosinates, and linoleates are used. The amount of metal 
introduced into the oil in the form of a metallic rosinate or linoleate 
is so small as not to produce any very appreciable effect on the saponifi¬ 
cation value, and some of the boiled oils now in the market have 
almost as high a saponification number as that of the raw oil. 

The Ester Number of Linseed Oil. —It is the difference between 
the acid number and the saponification number. The two former 
therefore added together give the saponification number. The 
estimation of glycerine may be dealt with here. One molecule of 
glycerine (molecular weight = 92) combines with 3 molecules of fatty 

abide, so the formula —gives the amount of glycerine 


in 1 gramme of oil. Hence the ester value shows' the percentage of 
glycerine in linseed oil as 5‘5 per ’cent. If we take 191 as the mean 
saponification number, the acid number as 3, then the mean ester 
number is 188 and the mean glycerine content as 10'4 per cent. 

Iodine and Bromine Value of Linseed Oil. —Linseed oil con¬ 
sists largely of unsaturated glycerides, the fatty acids of which com¬ 
bine by direct addition with 2, 4, or 6 atoms of bromine or iodine. 
Bosin, rosin oil, and mineral oil do so only to a slight extent, and,, 
menhaden oil excepted, no other adulterant to as great an extent as, 
linseed oil itself. Direct halogen addition is not the only action ; 
there is another in which one-half of the halogen combines with the 
oil and the other half combines with hydrogen, which the first half 
of the halogen has displaced from the oil. The halogen has formed 
a substitution compound with the oil. If the hydrogen of glycerides 
can be but very sparingly replaced by bromine or iodine, it is not so. 
with rosin, rosin oil, and mineral oils. In fact though rosin and 
rosin oil absorb large amounts of bromine they do so by substitution 
and not by direct addition, and with American petroleum oils sub¬ 
stitution compounds bulk largely in the absorption. 

The halogen absorption of oils is generally determined by Hiibl's 
or Wijs’ method. It’affords valuable data as to purity of any sample* 
of linseed o>>. But it does not differentiate between absorption by 
(1) addition and (2) substitution. It fails to discriminate between 
rosin and linseed oil, the absorption figures of both linseed oil and 
rosin being somewhat close. 

Reagents.— (1) Iodine Solution. —Dissolve 25 grammes of pure 
iodine in 500 c.c. of 95 per cent, alcohol. Dissolve 30 grammes of 
mercuric chloride corrosive sublimate in 500 c.c. of 95 per cent, 
alcohol. The last solution, if necessary, is filtered, and then the two 
solutions mixed. The mixed solution should be allowed to stancf- 
12 hours before using. Iodine chloride is formed according to the 
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following equation: 41 + HgCl 2 = Hgl 2 + 2IC1. The latter cal¬ 
culated to iodine absorption per cent, of the oil or fatty acid gives 
the iodine .lumber. (2) Decinormal Hyposulphite of Sodium Solu¬ 
tion. —Take 24'6 grammes of chemically pure hyposulphite of soda 
freshly pulverised as finely as possible and dried between filter or 
blotting paper. Make this up to 1000 c.c. at the temperature at 
which the titrations are to be made. (8) Starch Paste. —1 gramme 
of starch boiled in 200 c.c. of distilled water for 10 minutes and 
cooled to room temperature. (4) Solution of Iodide of Potassium .— 
100 grammes of iodide of potassium dissolved in water and made up 
to 1 litre. (5) Solution of Bichromate of Potassium.— Dissolve 3 p 8657 
grammes of chemically pure bichromate of potassium in distilled 
water, and make the volume up to 1 litre at temperature at which 
titrations are to he made. (0) Chloroform. —This should be pure and 
should not affect titration results of iodine solution after 3 hours’ 
standing. 

Manipulation—Standardising the Sodium Thiosulphate Solution. 
—Run 20 c.c. of the potassium bichromate solution to which has been 
added 10 c.c. of the solution of potassium iodide into a glass-stoppered 
flask. Add to this 5 c.c. of strong hydrochloric acid. Allow the 
solution of sodium thiosulphate to flow slowly into the flask until the 
yellow colour of the liquid has almost disappeared. Add a few drops 
of the starch paste and with constant shaking continue to add the 
sodium thiosulphate solution until the blue colour just disappears. 
The number of cubic centimetres of thiosulphate solution used multi¬ 
plied by 5 is equivalent to 1 gramme of iodine. Example. —20 c.c. 
K.,Cr„0 ; solution required 16-2 c.c. of sodium thiosulphate; then 
lli-2 x 5 = 81, which is the number of cubic centimetres of thio¬ 
sulphate solution equivalent to 1 gramme of iodine. Then 1 c.c. thio 
sulphate solution = 0 0124 gramme of iodine. Theory for decinorma 
solution of sodium salt: 1 c.c. = 0-0127 gramme of iodine. A. Weighin 
the. Sample. —About 0'15 to 0-18 gramme of oil is to be weighed in i 
glass-stoppered flask holding about 500 to 800 c.c. B. Absorption o 
Iodine. —The oil in the flask is dissolved in 10 c.c. of chloroform 
After complete solution 30 c.c. of the iodine-mercuric chloride solu 
tion is added from a pipette. The chloroform and iodine should give 
•a clear solution ; if not, more of the former must be run in for that 
purpose, and 25 c.c. more iodine if the colour be discharged, as an ex¬ 
cess is necessary. After 2 hours the deep brown colour must still 
be persistent. The flask is now placed in a dark place and allowed to 
stand, with occasional shaking, for another 2 hours. C. Titration 
of the Unabsorbed Iodine. —300 to 500 c.c. of distilled water is added 
to the contents of the flask, together with 20 c.c. of the potassium iodide 
solution. Any iodine which may be noticed upon the stopper of the 
flask should be washed back into the flask with the potassium iodide 
solution. Any red precipitate of mercury iodide would indicate an 
.insufficiency of potassium iodide which has to be remedied by adding 
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more. The excess of iodine is now taken up with the standardised 
■sodium thiosulphate solution, which is run in gradually through a 
burette, with constant shaking, until the yellow colour of the solution 
ihas almost disappeared. A few drops of starch paste are then added 
and the titration continued until the blue colour has entirely disap¬ 
peared. Towards the end of the reaction the flask should bo stoppered 
and violently shaken, so that any iodine remaining in solution in the 
chloroform may be taken up by the potassium iodide solution in the 
water. A sufficient quantity of sodium thiosulphate solution should 
be added to prevent a reappearance of any blue colour in the flask 
for five minutes. D. Control Experiments .—At the time of adding 
the iodine solution to the oil two blank flasks of the same size and 
nature as those used for the determination should be employed for 
conducting the operation described above without the presence of any 
oil. The difference between the mean of the results obtained by the 
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Observer. 

171-175 

i Lewkowitsch. 

173*5-187-7 

Thomson & Ballantyue. 

170-181 

| Beuedikt. 

171-179 

Shukoff. 

178-195 

Ulzer. 

170*3 \ 

: Wijs, by his Iodine 

171-190 

| Holde. 

201*8 | 

I Chloride Method. 


IODINE VALUE OF FATTY ACIDS OF RAW LINSEED OIL. 


Iodine Value. 

Observer. 

Iodine Value. Observer. 

178-5 

179-182 

Williams. 

Lewkowitsch. 

159-185 De Negri and Fabris. 

179-192 Holde. 


IODINE ABSORPTION PER CENT. OF VARIOUS OILS. 


Oil* 

Mini¬ 

mum. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Average. 

Oil Miui ' 

0l) - : Ilium. 

Maxi¬ 

mum. 

Average. 

Candle-nut 

136*3 163*7 

150 

Walnut . 

143 

152 

150 

Beech-nut. 

102 

112 

108-109 

Olive. 

79 

88 

82-83 

Cotton-seed 

102 

111*2 

106 

Palm 

51 

52-4 

51*5 

Butter 

26 

35 

33 

Castor 

82 

85-9 

84-5 

Coco nut . 

8 

| 9*35 

8-5 

Beef-tallow 

35*5 

44 

39 

Cod-liver . 

123 

166 

144-148 

Seal . 

96*5 

152-4 

128 

Earth-nut. 

87*8 103 

94-96 

Rape. 

98 

104 

100-101 

Hemp-seed 

140*5 166 

150 ' 

Sesame 

103 

112 

108-109 

Hazel-nut. 

83-2 

1 86*9 

84*8 

Suuflower. 

122 

134 

128 

Bone-fat . 

46 

55 

49 

Sperm 

81*3 

84 

82*5 

Lifiseed 

170 

i 195 

178 

Grape-seed 

94 

99 

96*5 

Poppy-seed 

134 

143-3 

i 

138 

Whale . 
Wood 

80*9 

149*7 

130 

165*7 

110 

160 
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IODINE VALUE AND OTHER “ CONSTANTS ” OF DIFFERENT BRANDS 
OF RAW LINSEED OIL. (LEWKOWITSCH.) . 


Linseed Oil from 

. 

C '' 

^ 

•h 1 « 
*> r * 

««r' 

“Wo 

a, 

'X! 

Acid No. 

Saponification 

V alue. 

Iodine No. 

Unsaponi table 
Matter, per Cent. 

__ 

oT 

< * 

* % 

3 s. 

K 

o 

Finest Calcutta linseed, two months 
old. 

0*9810 

1*3 

198*2 , 170-40 0*0 

0-05 

Finest Calcutta linseed, three years 
old, kept throughout that period in 
an airtight vessel, shielded against 
light. 

0-0324 

1*3 

; 

192*5 174-03 1 0*7 

0-70 

Finest Petrograd linseed, three 
months old. 

0*9831 

1-3 

192*2 177*25 i 1*1 

0*88’ 

Finest Potrograd linseed, seven 
months old. 

0*9315 

1-3 

193-1 170*23 1 0-98 

0-56 

Baltic linseed, commercial; the seeds 
contained an admixture of ravison 
and cameliua soeds.... 

0*9343 

1*3 

i 

194*3 170*05 1*1 

0-73 

Finest and purest Baltic linseed ; the 
sample was kept away from light 
for thirteen years .... 

0*9410 

7-2 

195*2 175*84 1 1 

1*95 


IODINE ABSORPTION PER CENT. OF LINSEED OIL AND 
FATTY ACIDS. 


Iodine Absorption of the 
Linseen Oils. 

i 

Iodine Alworption of the Linseed 
Oil Fatty Acids. 

Calculated. 

Found. 

Fahrion . 

. ! 181-3 

190*4 

181*4 

Holde 

. | 171-190 

178-200 

179-182 

Thorner . 

177-178 

181-187 

155 

Williams . 

, : 183-L-8 

190-198 

178-5 


blank experiments and that on the oil corresponds to iodine used, 
which* is brought to per cent, of oil. This number gives,iodine figure 
of the oil. The iodine figure of boiled oil often approaches that of the- 
raw oil, especially, with a rosinate or linoleate drier. 


Example 

Weighed out.155 mgs. linseed oil. 

Required for blank experiment . . 47*20 c.c. thiosulphate solution. 

Required for actual test . . . 28*85 c.c. „ „ 

Therefore iodine absorbed . . . 28*86 c.c. 

Strength of thiosulphate solution = 0*01175 mg. I. per c.c. 

. 23-85 xO Oimx .100 =mpmcent 


Then - 


155 
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Wijs' Modification of Determining Iodine Absorption of Oils .— 
Thirteen grammes of iodine are dissolved in 1 litre of glacial acetic 
acid on the water-bath, and, after cooling, chlorine is passed through 
the solution until its titration strength is doubled, a rather sharp 
alteration in the colour indicating the point. In conducting the 
analysis from 10 to 20 drops of the oil are carefully weighed into a 
wide-mouthed stoppered bottle, pure chloroform or carbon tetra¬ 
chloride is added, and when oil is dissolved 25 c.c. of the Wijs’ 
solution. After standing for 10 minutes potassium iodide solution is 
further added, and the volume made up to 150 c.c. with water. It 
is then titrated with thiosulphate in the usual manner, including 
blank experiment. The Wijs’ method agrees somewhat closely with 
the Hilbl, hut the former gives rather higher results. Harvey found 
with rape oil (Hiibl's method) 10TG and 104'9. Cod oil seems to give 
as much as 7 or 8 per cent, higher by the Wijs’ method than hy 
Hiibl's. The advantages of the Wijs' process are rapidity (earth-nut 
absorbs 98'9 per cent, of its full quantity in one minute), stability of 
solution, and quick and accurate Results. The previous table gives 
Wijs’ results with raw linseed oils of different origin. 

Wijs tried to show that the density of the oil and the iodine 
number wore correlated as shown by above table. 

Mcllluny's Bromine, Absorption Method .—About 0'2 gramme 
of the linseed oil to be tested is placed in a glass-stoppered bottle, 10 
c.c. of carbon tetrachloride added to dissolve the oil, and then 20 c.c. 
of third normal bromine in carbon tetrachloride run in from a pipette. 
Another pipetteful is run into another similar bottle. It is convenient, 
but not absolutely necessary, that both bottles should now be cooled by 
immersing them in cracked ice. This causes the formation of a partial 
vacuum in the bottle. The bromine need not be allowed to react with 
the oil for more than a few minutes, as the reaction between them is 
nearly instantaneous. Twenty-five c.c. of a neutral 10 per cent, solu¬ 
tion of potassium iodide is introduced into each bottle by slipping a 
piece of rubber tubing of suitable size over the lip of the bottle, pour¬ 
ing the iodine solution into the well thus formed, and shifting the 
stopper slightly so as to allow the solution to be sucked into the 
bottle, or, if the bottle has not been cooled, to cause the air as it 
escapes from the interior to be washed by bubbling through the 
potassium iodide solution. This prevents the loss of any bromine or 
hydrobromie acid. The iodide solution introduced, the bottle is 
shaken, and set in ice for a couple of minutes more, so that there 
may be no loss when the stopper is opened, due to slight pressure 
inside the bottle. The solution reaction causes heat and pressure. 
The free iodine is now titrated with tenth-normal sodium thiosul¬ 
phate, using as little starch as possible as indicator. At the end of 
this titration 5 c.c. of a neutral 20 per cent, solution of potassium 
iodide and a little more starch solution are added, the iodine liberated, 
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Dn account of the hydrobromic acid produced in the original action of 
bromine on the oil, and titrated with thiosulphate. From the figures 
so obtained, the total percentage of bromine which has disappeared 
is calculated, and the percentage of bromine found as hydrobromic 


Iodine Number. 

Number ol 
Samples. 

Density J 

> 200 

1 

_ 

0-1)852 

195-1 to 200 

4 

0-9831) 

100-1 

11)5 

4 

0-9329 

IS5-1 ,, UK) 

4 

0-9322 

' 180-1 

185 

(i 

0-9317 

<180-1 

5 

0 9310 


TABLE SHOWING THE GREAT VARIATIONS IN THE IODINE NUMBER 
OF DIFFERENT SAMPLES OF LINSEED ACCORDING TO DIF¬ 
FERENT OBSERVERS ANI) AS DETERMINED BV DIFFERENT 
METHODS. 


Authority. 

Iodine NumWrs and 
Process Used 

Authority. 

Todme Numbers, and 
Process Used. 

AiTieric.an 

Committee 

1K8-D18G-4 Hanus. 

Marcusson . 

/174-8 H. or H. W. 

^ 192-5 Wijs. 

Fab non 

171-183 H.orli.W. 

Mastbaum . 

178-183 II. or H. W. 

Filsingcr 

178-1-185-3 

Niegemann . 

109-4-180-5 

Gill and 


Shukoff 

171-179 

Lamb 
Holde . 

178-180 

171-180 „ 

Sgollcma 

jlf'4-0-185 
(177-G-198-1 Wijs. 


171 190 

Thomson and 


Hunt . 

174-8 

Ballantyne 

173-5-187-7 11. or H.W. 

,, 

177-3 Wijs. 

Thompson 

185-5-205-4 Wijs. 


174-5 Hanus. 

and Dunlop 

Kelel and 


De Vries 

1R3-6-204-6 „ 

1 180-9 H. or H. W. 

Anlusch . 

131-187 H. orH. W. 

Wijs . 

Kitt 

174-3-175-3 

( 182-2 Wijs. 


171-9-177-7 Hanus. 

»* 

177-0 H. or H. W. 

/Lettenmayer 

188-8-193-3 H. or H.W. 


178-1 Wijs. 

Lewkowitsch 

170-5-177-3 

»♦ 

182-2-201-8 Wijs. 

»» 

173-193 Wijs. 

Williams 

183-188 Wijs. » 


acid, called the “ bromine substitution figure," is also calculated, 
while from these two the “bromine addition figure” is obtained by 
subtracting twice the bromine substitution figure from the total 
bromine absorption— 

C,H a „0 2 + Br 2 = CJL,„ . 0 2 Br + HBr. 

Fatty acid. Bromosubstitution product. 
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iB present,' If the bromine substitution figure is normal the absence 
If an oil contains rosin, rosin oil, or mineral oil, the fact is brought 
out, and an indication given by the figures so obtained as to which one 
of more than a very small quantity of turpentine, benzine, rosin, or 
rosin oil is assured. The process can be carried out in the time neces¬ 
sary for weighing and titrations, as'the standard solution, unlike the 
Hiibl solution, does not deteriorate on keeping if tightly closed, so that 
it is always ready for immediate use, and there is no waiting for some 
hours for the reagents to act upon the oil, as in the Hiibl process, the 
reaction taking place immediately. The bromine addition 1 figure of 
linseed oil lies ordinarily between 100 and 110. Age lowers the 
halogen figures of linseed oil. Alow “addition figure” may also be 
caused by rosm, rosin oil, benzine or mineral oils, which have figures 
usually below 15; by the presence of some other seed oil, the com¬ 
monest of this class being corn and cotton-seed oils, having figures ki 
the neighbourhood of 73 and (id respectively; or by the oil, in case 
it is a boiled oil, having been boiled in the old-fashioned way at a 
high temperature. If the “addition figure” is very much higher 
than 110, it will be found that the oil contains turpentine, as all 
other foreign materials added have lower figures than linseed oil. 
Thu “ bromine substitution figure ” of genuine linseed oil is about 3. 
A much higher figure would point to turpentine, rosin, or rosin oil, 
which give figures from 20 to 90; to the presence of some petroleum 
product, as benzine, having a figure in the neighbourhood of 15, or a 
heavier petroleum oil, which may have as low a figure as linseed, or 
may be much higher; or to the presence of mineral acid in the oil, 
which may be allowed for by a separate determination of its amount, 
as described under the determination of the “ acid figure ”. 

Both the Hiibl and the “ br me addition figures ” are practically 
the same for boiled oil as now made as for raw oil. Boiled oil made 
by the old process at a high temperature distinctly lower figures on 
account of the effects of the great heat upon the oil. The amount of 
bromine equivalent to the iodine absorbed as expressed by the Hiibl 
figure has been calculated, and by dividing this result by the “ bromine 
addition figure,” a figure obtained for each oil -which is intended to 
express, by the amount it exceeds 1000, the aitnount of substitution 
of iodine which has gone on in the Hiibl iodine, absorption. For 
example, if the figure obtained for ; ,n oil by the calculation described 
is found to be 1'075, it indicates that the Hiibl figure is in that case 
7'5 per cent, higher than the true iodine figure, which should express 
the iodine absorption by addition. The “bromine addition figure,” 
is not sensibly affected by the time the oil is allowed to remain in 
contact with bromine, but the “ bromine substitution figure ” probably 
is. The difference between five minutes’ and thirty minutes’ contact, 
however, does not appear to be marked, unless the substitution figure 
is very high, as pure rosin or turpentine. 
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In carrying out either the Hub! or the bromine process upon oils 
it is necessary that an excess of iodine or bromine should be used 
amounting to as much us the oil absorbs. Many iodine figures on 
record are too low because this precaution was not attended to. More 
information is to he obtained as to the character of a sample of linseed 
oil by determining the bromine ligures than by any other single test. 
In the case of an oil of unknown character, it would in most cases be 
advisable first to apply this test to it (Mcllhim). 

Mcllhiny found for a raw linseed oil the iodine value of 1H4'2 by 
Hiibl’s method and a total bromine absorption of lllvl, which number 
agreed closely with that calculated from the iodine number 1 l(i'5. 

Mcllhiny’s method involves the. use of ice for cooling purposes 
and that is a drawback which has militated against its adoption. W. 
Vaubel claims to have given the method a more handy form. The 
oil is dissolved in chloroform or carbon disulphide and agitated with 
an aqueous solution of potassium perhromatc, KHrOj and Kllr. 
Instead of thiosulphate sodium sulphite is used to estimate the excess 
of bromine. If the bromate solution is not used in excess hut the 
acetic acid solution of the fat titrated direct by HC1 and Kllr, a portion 
of the double bond remains intact. Linseed oil gave a primary 
bromine number of 75'5 to HO and a secondary bromine number of 
107'7, from whicli the iodine absorption number of 170-7 is calculated. 


The 1’EiiCENTAiiE of Insoluble Bkomisk Dehivativek. The 
Hkxahkomidk Numiieii. 

This determination was proposed by Hehner and Mitchell 
^“Analyst," Dec., 1H98, vol. xxiii., p. 310). It depends upon the 
fact that linseed oil, when dissolved in other and treated with bromine, 
gives direct bromination compounds of glycerides and bromine which 
are insoluble in the ether, while oil containing glycerides of oleic 
acid only, and even semi-drying oils like cotton-seed and corn oils, 
give soluble compounds. 1 to 2 grammes of the oil are dissolved 
in 40 c.c. ether, and acetic acid added in a closed flask, cooled to 
5“ C., and bromine added drop by drop until the red coloration 
becomes permanent. After standing for 3 hours the insoluble" 
bromine derivative is filtered through asbestos, washed with 5 c.c. 
of acetic acid alcohol and ether, and dried on the water-bath until 
of constant weight. The fresh hexabromide number of linseed oil 
varies generally between 20 and 26, but higher results have been 
obtained:— 

Hehner and Mitchell.23-86 to 25-8 

4 , Walker and Warhurton.28’1 „ 28'52 

Lewkowitsch, 1864 . 24-17 

„ 1904 . 37-72 
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Hehner and Mitchell obtain the following percentages of.insolume 
bromine compounds from different oils:— 


Linseed oil . 
Poppy oil . 
Corn oil 
Cotton-seed oil 
Olive oil 
Almond oil . 
Rape-seed oil 
Wliali: oil . 
Cod oil 
Cod-liver oil 


Per Cent. 

23-HG to 25'S 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
0-0 
25-0 
34-5 
42-11 


Shark oil 


22-0 


The process, which seems to he a valuable one, detecting adultera¬ 
tions of linseed oil with other seed oils, has been satisfactorily reported 
jn by Mcflhiny. Two samples of raw linseed, six samples of boiled 
linseed, two of corn, and one of cotton-seed oil, tested by him, gave 
results agreeing substantially with those of Hehner and Mitchell. 
Two samples of mineral oil, one light and one heavy, one sample 
of rosin oil, and one sample of turpentine failed to give any precipi¬ 
tate of insoluble bromine derivatives. 

Mmimcnt's Thermal Test. —1. The sulphuric acid to be used in this 
experiment should be pure, of specific gravity 1-845, and should be 
kept in a well-stoppered and capped bottle. The stopper should not 
be left out a moment longer than that required to extract the neces¬ 
sary quantity. Have the acid in a bottle G inches high,, with a 
thermometer inside. 

2. Counterbalance a glass tube, on foot, standing heat (about 
14 inches in diameter and 7 ounces capacity), and weigh in accu¬ 
rately 50 grammes of the oil. 

3. Immerse both the sulphuric acid and the tube containing the 
oil in water contained in a tin vessel 0 inches deep, 2 quarts capacity, 
and apply heat. As soon as both the acid and the oil are at a tem¬ 
perature of 20“ 0., draw out 10 e.c. of the acid with a pipette and let 
it flow gradually at the rate of 1 c.c. every 5 seconds into the oil, 
without touching the sides, stirring very energetically all the time 
with the thermometer. After all the acid is in continue to stir 
exactly for half a minute, then move the thermometer fliore slowly, 
noting the exact degree at which it ceases to rise. 

A pure sample of oil should he tested in the same manner pre¬ 
cisely, immediately before the suspected article. No two persons, 
unless actually working side by side, will ever get absolutely identical 
figures, and rarely then. So delicate is the rise of temperature that 
the same operator must needs be careful to obtain constant figures On 
repeating the experiment on the same oil. It is customary to recerd 
results expressing the nett rise of temperature thus: Let total 
temperature rise be 180° C., initial temperature 20° C. Then 130° C. 
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- 20° C.,= 110° C, ( which would be about the Maumend number for 
genuine raw linseed oil. 

In the case of linseed oil and fish oils the reaction ik energetic, 
abundant fumes being given off, whilst the mixture assumes a gluey 
consistence; thorough mixing of the acid and oil is a matter of great 
difficulty. Moreover, it is not ai all easy to obtain satisfactory read¬ 
ings of the thermometer, the more so as the latter has to be used to 
stir the oil. It is therefore advisable to mix linseed, etc., oils in 
known proportion with an oil on which sulphuric acid has no great 
action, such as petroleum lubricating oils. 

Knowing the heat given out by mixing the mineral oil alone with 
sulphuric acid, it is easy to calculate how far its admixture with 
linseed oil has affected the latter. 

„ MAUMENti’S TEST, RESULTS WITH TYPICAL OILS. 


Oil. 

Maunu'he. 

, Buy nos. 

Archbutt. 

Allen. 

De Negri 
and Fabri.s. 

Linseed 

103 

20-1-124 


104-111 

122-126 

Hemp-heed . 

98 

— 

— 

— 

95-99 

Walnut 

101 

— 

— 

— 

96 

Poppy-seed . 

74 

— 

R6-8H 


87-HR'5 

Niger-seod . 

— 

82 

— 

HI 

— 

Sunflower 

— 

— 



72-75 

Soja-bean . 

— 

— 

— 

— 

117 

Cotton-seed (crude) . i 

— 

S4 

70 

67-69 

— 

,, (refined) 

_ 

77 

75-76 

74-75 

— 

Olive .... 

42 

40 

41-45 

41-43 

32-37 

Dolphin 

— 

_ 

42 

41-47 

— 

Menhaden . 

— 

— 

123-128 

126 

— 

Cod liver 

102-10:1 

116 

— 

113 

— 

Whale (Arctic) . 

— 

— 

— 

91 


„ (Antarctic) 

Seal .... 

— 

— 

92 

— 

— 

~ 



!)2 



Specific Temperature Reaction (Thomson and'Ballantyne).—The 
rise of temperature obtained by mixing 50 grammes of oil with 10 c.c. 
of sulphuric acid, divided by the rise of temperature produced by 
mixing 50 grammes,of water with 10 c.c. of the same sulphuric acid, 
in the same vessel and under identical conditions, gives a quotient 
termed the'specific temperature reaction. 


Origin of Oil. 

Authority. 

Specific 

Tem¬ 

perature 

Reaction. 

Origin of Oil. 

Authoiity. 

Specilie 

Tem¬ 

perature 

Reaction. 

Baltic . 

Thomson and 


River Plate. 

Thomson and 


Ballantyne 

349 


Ballantyne 

320 

East Indian . 

" 

320 


Jenkins 

313 
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Thermal Values of Fats and Oils .—The Maumend est, i.e, the 
heat generated by acting upon oils with strong sulphuric acid. 
Marsdon and Dover describe the apparatus used by them and give 
the heat of dilution of the sulphuric acid employed by them and the 
method of standardising the apparatus, which is essentially a Dewar's 
tube used as a calorimeter. The rise in temperature for various oils 
are given in a table calculated in calorics per gramme of oil, using 
acid containing 1)5-10 per cent, of II 3 S0 4 . The effect of different 
Strengths of sulphuric acid was also investigated, and a table of the 
specific heats of oils, fats, and waxes is also given. 

Iilaidin Test .—This is a very simple test for differentiating be¬ 
tween drying and non-drying oils, requiring no costly apparatus when 
applied according to Poutet’s original instructions. The proper way 
to apply the test is as follows: A. Apparatus required—(1) Supply 
of 2-ounce conical test glasses on feet. (2) A swan-neck minim 
measure. (3) Mercury \ lb. in narrow-mouthed stoppered bottle. 

(4) Glass rods rounded at one end > and dubbed out at the other. 

(5) Glass flask, 30 ounces. B. Preparation of the test solution — 
Weigh out in any suitable glass vessel, such as a small beaker, 
60 grammes of metallic mercury, run it into the capacious flask; 
place the latter in a vessel of water in a stink-closet, or in a good 
draught; then add carefully and gradually, a little at a time, 75 
grammes of nitric acid, specific gravity P37 (74° Twaddell). Keep 
the flask well immersed in the water to condense the fumes, which 
are partially retained by the solution and constitute its acting prin¬ 
ciple. Transfer to a well-stoppered bottle, and label it olive oil test 
with date, as it does not keep so very long. 

C. Harrison (Department Oil Colours, the Borough Polytechnic 
Institute) obtains excellent results by adding mercury and nitric acid 
direct to a well-fitting stoppered bottle. After addition of the 
materials the stopper is tightly fixed, quickly tied over, and immersed 
with occasional shaking in ice-cold water until reaction has ceased, 
when the solution is ready for use. Working this way a character¬ 
istic green solution is obtained, and if kept closely stoppered will be 
preserved for upwards of two years or more. 

Process .—Pour into a 1-ounce conical test glass on foot 10 minims 
pf the above solution. From a separate minim measure run in 100 
minims of oil on to the top of the mercury solution. Thoroughly 
incorporate the mercury solution and the oil by stirring continuously 
with a small glass rod, dubbed out at the end by having been heated 
till viscous in a bunsen or blowpipe flame, and then pressing it 
against a slab of slate, stone, etc. Bepeat the test on a known 
sample of pure olive oil, and with olive oil adulterated, respectively, 
with 5 per cent., 10 per cent., 16 per cent., 20 per cent., 25 per cent., 
and so on with any drying oil. The test is best performed at five o'clock 
at night, and the set of samples set aside with their respective rods 
'resting in the test glasses on feet until next morning at nine. Treated 
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olive oil, gives a canary-coloured hard mass which can he lifted 
■completely out of the test glass by the glass rod absolutely intact 

and while still adhering thereto if it be struck against the test g 

it emits a metallic resonant sound or musical note. Mart enters 
refer only to the time which oils take to solidify under the action 
of this reagent. The author prefers, as the result of prolonged ex 
preience in the testing of olive oil, to take the ultimate hardness and 
colour after a reasonable time, sa>. 5 p.m. to 0 a.m as the landard 
to go bv; and the results have never been called m question. It 
would he well if innovating analysts would test the orifiina P • 
thoroughly before modifying it for the mere sake o the '^‘>>7 
of adding one more useless modification to numerous others. 1 ouU t s 
process was perfect before he enunciated it. The mnovatois hav 
only brought an excellent method into disrepute. They have never 
taken the Double to test the original inethod hut have ac ed on 
utterly unsound principle that because a method is an old ^ 
its results must be false, and their own methods w.lh « 
novelty are perforce the only true ones; but therein lies degeneration. 



CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF LINSEED OIL. 

The Detection ok Adulteration in Linseed and other Drying 
Oils hy Oroanolkitic and Physical Methods. 

A. Organoleptic properties of linseed oil, (1) smell, (2) taste, (3) 
colour. 

1. Asm&int / the Value, of a Sample of Haw and Boiled Jjinseea 
Oil by Smell .—So characteristic is the smell of raw linseed oil that 
it is almost impossible to add any oil to linseed oil which has got 
a pronounced odour without that odour being almost as pronounced 
in the raw oil to which it is added as it is in the original adulterant 
Rosin oil and fish oils make, themselves felt in linseed oil by theii 
characteristic and powerful odours. The trade is told that linseed oil 
itself develops a fish oil smell as it oxidises. But it may safely be 
said it does not do so under normal conditions. Under abnormal 
conditions it may develop a sort of putrefactive fermentation as when 
scrim is stored in badly corked bottles. Scrim is an unfinished re¬ 
action, and no one in his senses would apply an unfinished pi-oduct tc 
perform by itself alone the functions of a finished product. He would 
be a still more foolish person that would make any deductions what¬ 
ever from this unfinished unstable product and apply them tc 
thoroughly dried paint films. What have thoroughly dried pain! 
films to do with half-dried oil skins V There is no analogy betweer 
scrim and the linoxyn of a real dry paint film. Fish oil is perhaps nol 
so readily revealed by its smell in boiled oil, but it manifests itsel 
even then when energetically rubbed between the palms of the hands 
-as if one were making a lather, and then applied to the nostrils 
The characteristic smell of burning rosin is developed v> hen the oi 
is burned, if it should contain either rosin or rosin oil. The smell o; 
the pure genuine oil is very characteristic, especially when newl] 
pressed; it then has a bland, mucilaginous, appetising odour, form! 
the very best and most palatable and most w'holesome of edible oils 
but this odour gives place as the oil ages to a somewhat rank, but no: 
unpleasant, though still characteristic smell. The newly pressed oi 
should not give off the smell of cooked turnips which have been over 
, heated in the operation. That is a sign that the oil has beei 
made from seed containing rape, or other cruciferous oils, and that i 
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has beeij extracted at too great a steam heat. The nose is a very 
useful factor in the testing of oils, and no opportunity should he lost 
in training and exercising it in its duties in this respect. But one 
must not he led away even hy a smell into the fields of imagination; 
one must not imagine himself in Dante’s inferno every time one 
smells sulphur. None the less the man who handles linseed oil or 
paint should know the smell of crude gasolene when present in an 
oil-can or in an anti-fouling composition or other quick-drying paint. 
But motor-cars have popularised gasolene. The stench of the former 
article was its danger signal. 

An abnormal uncommon smell in linseed oil is generally due to fish 
oil and rosin oil, etc., also to some volatile oil or another. When 
water is distilled over linseed oil, or when linseed oil is treated with 
a current of steam, it should yield no other distillate than condensed 
Vater; a volatile distillate would point to spirits of turpentine or 
petroleum spirit. 

2. Taste .—The taste of linseed oil is also as characteristic as its 
smell; when new it is bland and pleasant; old oil is slightly acrid. 
Fish oils can hardly he detected in linseed oil hy their taste unless 
present in large proportion hut the most minute trace of rosin oil 
can most easily he detected. When a linseed oil containing rosin oil 
first impinges on the palate nothing very much amiss is discovered 
at first, and the operator thinks, as far as taste is concerned, the oil 
is all right, and perhaps if uninitiated goes away satisfied to perform 
some other test on the oil, hut hy-and-by a hitter, biting, acrid, 
nauseous taste makes itself felt on the hack part of the palate, which, 
in pronounced cases, makes one shudder and expectorate to get quit 
of it. But it remains persistent for some considerable time. There 
is no necessity to recall the taste of rosin oil, one remembers it all 
one's life. 

3. Assessing the Commercial Quality of any Given Sample of Haw 
Linseed Oil by Us Colour .—The colour of raw linseed oti is usually, 
a brownish-yellow, while refined linseed oils are almost colourless. 
Baltic linseed oil is a dark olive-green in hulk and not at all a pleasant- 
looking liquid. A blue or green fluorescence exhibited when the oil 
is looked at on a black background with the back to the light is a sure 
sign of adulteration with either mineral or rosin oil. This bloprn may 
be somewhat removed from the rosin oil by the addition of | lb. to 
1 lb. of di-nitro-naphlhalin to every 10 gallons of rosin oil, but the 
method is too costly; besides the fluorescence has a tendency to 
return. Moreover, the nitro-naphthalin renders the oil acid, and, 
besides, it throws the rosin or mineral oil several shades back in 
darkness of colour. Again, the nitro-naphthalin leaves a residuum 
or organic nucleus in the oil which readily lends itself to detectio: 
(sefe vol. iii,). 

\ Assessing the Quality of any Given Sample of Boiled Linseed Oi 
b y its Colour .—This may vary from the pals colour of the raw oil itsei 
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when soluble driers are used, e.g. manganese linoleate aided by 
blowing the oil, to port wine or even porter colour, the latter colour 
being characteristic of oils from which the oxide drier has not had 
time to settle out. Fluorescence or bloom should be carefully 
looked for by spotting a drop of the oil on black paper, or on 
the black cover of a note-hook, and turning the back to the light, 
lowering the paper to the knees, and gradually raising and lowering 
it at several inclinations. If any rosin oil or mineral oil be present 
it generally shows itself by the bloom manifested under these cir¬ 
cumstances. But the bloom is not so readily seen in boiled as in 
raw oil, especially when the rosin oil has been 
boiled along with the linseed. When the 
rosin oil is boiled along with the linseed, so 
long as not more than 2 or 3 per cent, of 
rosin oil is used, the practice is not quite so 
bad as at first sight might appear; the acid¬ 
ity of the rosin oil is corrected by the litharge, 
and the rosin acids are converted into rosinate 
of lead, and thus assist in stimulating the dry¬ 
ing propensities of -the oil, and the profit on 
this small addition pays for the cost of boiling. 
The, painter does not care to pay much higher 
for his boiled than he does for his raw oil, and 
to this extent he shows himself unreasonable. 
When the oil is full of flaky matter, and even 
after filtration continues to deposit foots, it 
points to common cotton-seed oil having been 
boiled with the oil. Its stearine separates out 
ad infinitum. 

The Natural Fluorescence of Printing Ink 
Vehicles. —Burnt oil made from pure raw 
linseed oil must not be mistaken for the ad- 
Fm. 44. —Thermohydro- ventitious fluorescence due to rosin or mineral 
" , ,r oils. It is due to a pyroligneous product 
produced, during the burning of the oil. The colour of linseed oil 
from a bleaching point of view is dealt with elsewhere. 

‘ Physical Properties of Linseed Oil. —(1) Specific gravity; (2) vis¬ 
cosity ; (3) index of refraction; (4) optical deviation of light polari- 
metry; (5) m.p. of oil; (6) m.p. of fatty acids; (7) solidification- 
point of oil; (8) solidification-point of fatty acids. 

Specific Gravity. —The specific gravity of linseed oil at any given 
temperature is its weight compared with the weight of an equal bulk of 
water at the same temperature taken as unity. Sometimes, however, 
the density at 100° C. (212° F.) is referred to water at 15° C., or 60° F. 
(15-5° C.), and so on. The reason of this is that the specific gravity 
.bottle which is used to take the density of the oil is graduated at, say,' | 
60° F. Moreover, the difficulties in graduating a specific gravity bottle - 
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f212'F. are sufficiently obvious. The specific gravity bottle may be 
nad graduated to hold 1000 grains at 00“ F. or 50 grammes or 100 
grammes. When the bottle and stopper are tared in the case o( the 
1000 grains bottle, the number of grains added to restore equilibrium 
gives directly the specific gravity of the oil, but in the case of the 50 
grammes or 100 grammes the taiet weight added to restore equili¬ 
brium has to be multiplied by 20 or by 10 respectively. For all 
practical purposes the density of linseed is taken with sufficient 
accuracy by the hydrometer. The most useful hydrometer for 
linseed oil testing is graduated from -900 to '950. The oil refiner and 
boiler could not invest iti two more serviceable instruments. Life is 
too short for taking the specific gravity of linseed oil by specific 
gravity bottles or Westphal balances. It is only wanted to the third 
decimal point, and that is given correctly by any accurate hydro¬ 
meter. It will be seen that no two observers agree in regard to the 
gravity of linseed oil at any given temperature, l’ossihly some of 
these variations are due to experimental errors, hut as a matter of 
fact it would he very difficult to get two samples of oils representing 
different hulks to coincide exactly in density, and not only in density, 


TABLE OF FORMULA’, FOR CONVERTING DEGREES OR INDICA¬ 
TIONS OF VARIOUS HYDROMETERS INTO ACTUAL GRAVITY. 
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1 

— 
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n 
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1 

— 
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but in other particulars, and it may be advisable to discuss heril 0 
once for all, the reasons for this continual variation. The density 
of linseed oil, like all its other so-called chemical and physical “con¬ 
stants " (nic |, varies (1) with the general purity and with the pedigree : 
of the seed from which the plant which produced it sprung; (2) with| 
the soil on which the plant producing the seed (which when crushed i 
yielded the oil) grew; (3) with the climate in which that soil was 
located : (A) with the manure applied to the crop; (5) with the 
time of sowing; (fi) with the previous rotation of crops; (7) with 
the season whether wet or dry; (8) with the after cultivation; (9) 
with the time of harvesting, i.e. whether the seed was allowed to 
ripen too little or too much, i.e. whether or not the exact moment 
was seized for harvesting the crop, when the oil in the seed was in 
that state of maturity in which, after rational harvesting of the flax, 
threshing and storage, and winnowing of the seed and expression 
therefrom of the oil. the latter excels in all those good qualities for 
which linseed oil is so justly and so highly esteemed. Examples of 
influences which affect the linseed crop adversely need not be 
multiplied. Independently therefore of impure seed and adultera¬ 
tion of the oil, whether by intentionally crushing it with a greater 
or less amount of seed which is not linseed, or after expression by 
the addition of an oil previously expressed from seed which is 
not linseed, or by the addition of marine animal oils (fish oil, whale 
oil, etc,), mineral oils or rosin oil, the density of genuine linseed 
oil, like every other so-called chemical and physical constant, varies 
within rather wide limits. It is a very difficult matter indeed to 
convince the uninitiated that the properties of genuine linseed oil 
are not like the law of the Medes and Persians, “ which altereth 
not ”. But having gone into the reasons why raw linseed oil varies 
in composition and properties, it will only be necessary to refer 
to the matter again when it is especially important to do so. Pre¬ 
suming, however, that we are dealing with a genuine oil, the density 
should never go below 0931 nor above 0-934 in the case of raw 
linseed oil. Books and trade journals give higher densities, but the 
normal oil is not to be met with on the market with a higher density 
than 0'934; even 0-933 is rare. The linseed-oil consumer is to a 
great extent indebted to the farmer for the purity of the oil supplied 
to him. The crusher must needs sell his oilcake, and as, e.g. rape- 
seed can he detected under the microscope and also by chemical 
means in the linseed cake, the crusher cannot very well crush a 
■certain amount of non-drying oil with his linseed should it yield an 
oil of very high gravity. He can, of course, sophisticate it after¬ 
wards, but some crushers innocently imagine that if they crush the two 
■seeds together, and thus treat the oil exactly alike, the fraud will 
esoape detection. So it may if the linseed oil from that particular 
(batch of seed be of itself of high gravity and yield high tests generally. 
The rape-seed oil crusher has mountains of unsaleable rape which he 
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ould if he could sell in the form of linseed cake. But then the 
usher v?ould he in hot water with the farmers and the agricultural 
cieties to which they belong; his oilcake would get a had name, and 
the end the crusher would only prove once more that honesty is 
e best policy. The farmer is the paint-grinder and varnish-maker's 
:st friend. His chemical and microscopical control of the linseed 
llcake market is perfection. This control has long reacted on the 
uritv of linseed oil without the users ever giving it a thought. 

Oils of Similar (irariti/ to Linseed Oil .—The only oils approach-* 
lg linseed oil in gravity are Ballemantia oil and certain fish or 
larine animal oils, which can M detected by methods given in the 
F-quel. The specific gravity of wood oil is much higher than linseed 
oil, viz. 0940. 

Oils of Different (IrarUij to Linseed Oil .—All other vegetable 
(hying and non-drying oils are specifically lighter than linseed oil, 
with the exception of wood oil, castor oil, croton oil, rosin oil, the 
hydrocarbide oil produced by the destructive distillation of rosin. 
When linseed oil is dear there might he a tendency to adulterate it 
with lower grade castor oil. The greater density, unless manipulated 
to meet the ease by the addition, say, of rape oil, would at once in¬ 
dicate the sophistication, but here comes in the bad effect of the high 
maximum densities given in books. Supposing 10 per cent, by 
volume of castor oil 0*960 gravity were added to a linseed oil of 
0'931 gravity, 

Wo get 9 x 0*931 = 8*379 
„ „ ] x 0*900 = *900 
1 0)9*33! ) 

0*9339 


Now*, as far as specific gravity is concerned, no one can go into a court 
of law—in face of the traditionary matter in regard to the specifio 
gravity of linseed oil given in books—and swear that the above sample 
•jot genuine linseed oil. But happily every particle of the castor 
[can be separated by alcohol and weighed. So the sophisticator 
P, J to bear in mind that his oil must not satisfy one test alone; it 
tist satisfy at least a soore of tests. Rosin oil can be separated out 
)m linseed oil almost as easily as castor oil; when the soft soap,, 
jade from t linseed oil containing rosin oil, is dissolved in' 1 water 
and shaken up with ether, the latter extracts all the rosin oil and 
floats to the top of the soap solution from which it is decanted, the 
ether distilled and the rosin oil weighed as already described 
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8PECIFIC GRAVITY OF RAW LINSEED OIL FROM VARIOUS SOURC' 


Observer. 


1. Allen . 

2. Do Negns mid 

Pabns 
8, Filsmgcr 


4. Gill and Lamb 
4a. llenrujuuK 

5. ITolde 


Density. 


Origin. 


J.*5 

99 


*15 

lb 


20 


0-032-0*987 

0-HK09 


1 5*5 


0-9842 

0*9305 

' 0*9 129 


(Jerinam 

India 


6. JjfwkowiLscli 15-5 . 


0*9329 

0-9321 -0*9320 
0-931-1,*934 U.S.A. 

0*9315-0*937 — 

0-9275-0*935 
0*9310-0*9^45 
0-9310 Calculi,a 

0*9334 Petrograd 

Bailie 


No. of 
Sample. 


! Kdible nil 

! For oil boiling 
Knglisli truslier 


,, 

,, 

0*9343 

Provide* s 

1 

7. Mclllimv 

— 

! 0*931-0*937 

P.S.A. 


H. Niegcnmnn . 

— 

0*9290-0*9325 

Hussitt 


i. 

- 

La J>l,ita 

9 

,, 

— 

0-9305 

India 

i 

9. LaiiHHim* 

12 

0-933 


„ 

25 

0*930 

_ 


„ 

50 

0*921 

_ 


„ 

94 

0-381 



10. Selioibler 

15 

0-9847 



11. Khukoff 

— 

0*935-0*936 



12. Souclicre 


0*9 125 



13. Stillwell 

18 

0*9299 

_ 


.. 

,, 

0*9411 

_ 


14. Thaysen 

16. Thomson and 

— 

0*9300-0*9810 

- 

5 

Bnl lauty lie. 

15 

0*9315-0*9845 

_ 


16. Tomarcluft . 

— 

0*9820 

Italy 

1 

,, 

— 

0*9853 

Bombay 

1 

i. 

- 

0*9825 

Morocco 

1 



0-9860 

Marmora 

1 

.. 


0*9330 

La Plata 

1 



0*9372 

liiiRsia 

1 

17. Ut/, " . ! 


0-9297-0*337 

_ 

22 

18. U.S.A. . 


0-9329-0*9345 

L.S.A. 

4 


— "e- 

German crusty 

V 

1 Add o- subtract 0*004 for every 10° F. above or below 60° F 
8 Water at 15*5° C. = 1. ' 

Density of fatty acids of linseed oil— 
at 15-5° C. = 0*9233 (Allen), 
at, 99° C. (water at 15° C. = 1) = 0-8612 (Allen), 
at 100° C. (water at 100° C. = 1) = 0*8925 (Archbutt). 

The accompanying graph (see opposite page), due to Laurent, does 
away with all calculation and immediately gives the density of an oil 
at any temperature. 
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Explanation .—The following explains the principle of this table 
•which anjone may construct for himself on the same lines: To the 
left are the densities. On the top and horizontally are the tempera- 
1 M ying between 10° and 30° C. (50° to 80° F.); the oblique lines 
' the names of certain oils are expansion lines; the transversal 



Fig. 45.—Graphical representation, after Laurent, of the alteration in gravity 
which oils undergo under the action of heat (expansion), lower gravity, 
and cold (contraction). The top horizontal {figures are degrees centi¬ 
grade. The vertical figures are specific gravities at the temperature at 
which the horizontal line corresponding to the gravity cuts the diagonal 
line. 


line MN is the line corresponding to the weight of the flask full of 
oil which is determined thus. In the example given above the density 
Of 0-9205 has been found; this density is sought for to the left of 
the graph which lies between 0 920 and 0-921. The dotted line AB 
is followed, and at the point B the weight of the flagon full of oil is 
133-46. But so as to make each decigramme correspond to a vertical 
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line, it is convenient to write 133-40 instead of 133-46, and alongside 
A the point C is marked corresponding to the fraction 0-46, as the 
point through which the line MN must pass. Thus there is inscribed 
to the left of 133-4, 133-5, 133-6, etc., to the last vertical line, and to 
the left, 133-3, 133-2, all to the first vertical line. Two other points 
of passage are determined corresponding to two densities, one of 
which is lower than 0-9205, as 0-910, and the other higher, as 0-930; 
for example, by calculating what are the weights of the flask full 
of oil corresponding to those densities, the density 0-910 being the 
quotient and the weight of water at 4T° C. - 70-65 the divisor; these 
two numbers are multiplied the ope by the other, and we get the 
dividend 64'29, the net weight of the oil to which, when the tare of 
the flask, 68-43, is added, we get the weight of the flask full of oil 
= 132-72. Starting from this weight inscribed at the bottom of the 
table and ascending to the density 0'910, the point is marked. 
Operating in the same way for the density 0-930 the point E Is 
marked. The line MN is then drawn through the points C, D, E. 
This graph being so constructed, suppose the gross weight of the 
flask full of the oil to he tested is 133-20 at a temperature of 24“ C. 
without any other calculation, we have only to find this weight in¬ 
scribed at the bottom of the table, ascend the corresponding vertical 
line until it meets the line MN, then follow the horizontal line until 
it meets the vertical line corresponding to the temperature of 24°, 
that is on the line for cotton-seed oil and sesame oil, the density 
which is 0-917, is read off to the left. If it he desired to bring this 
density to 15° C., the expansion line marked Sesame is followed to 
the vertical line corresponding to 15° C., the density is read off to 
the left as 0'923. That density is expressed with reference to water 
at + 4-1°. It suffices to multiply by the factor 1,000,841 to express 
the density with reference to water at 15“ C. 

Determination of the Specific Gravity by Sprengel’s Tube .—When 
the specific gravity has to be determined in a very precise manner, 
specific gravity bottle and picnometers are used, particularly Spren- 
gel’s tube. Sprengel’s tube is a U tube, the two vertical branches of 
which are united underneath by a narrow curved tube, and termin¬ 
ated in the upper part by two narrow tubes bent to a right angle, 
the ends of which are closed by two glass stoppers. Their diameter 
is unequal; that carrying the mark is about twice as wide as the 
other one which is about 0-25 mm. in diameter. It is suspended 
from the beam of a sensitive balance by a wire, preferably platinum, 
so as to determine its weight before and after filling. The tube is 
fill >d by immersing the tube carrying the mark in the oil and aspir¬ 
ating from the other side. Through a bulb tube, the volume of the 
bulb being greater than the Sprengel tube into which the air is 
aspirated by an india-rubber tube, which is closed with the finger 
as soon as the aspiration is started in this way, the aspiration is 
continued until the oil arrives in this bulb. The Bprengel tube is then 
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separated from the bulb and left until in equilibrium with the exterior 
temperature, which is determined by the liquid neither expanding 
nor dilating in the widest tube. The oil is brought to the mark 
either by removing with filter paper the liquid in excess or in touch¬ 
ing the capillary tube with a glass rod impregnated with the oil to be 
tested. The tube is closed with the glass stoppers and weighed. 
By bringing to a vacuum the weight found, the result gives exactly 
the specific gravity to the fourth decimal place. Generally the 
weight of the volume of oil is compared with that of the same volume 
of water at the same temperature, and in continental countries that 
is 15' C. (59’ F.). British specific gravity bottles are graduated at 

60° F. Such gravities are expressed as and 

lo’o oU r. 

When it is necessary to determine the specific gravity of solid 



Fro. 46.—Sprengel’s tubes. 


fatty bodies, e.g. the mixed fatty acids of the drying oils, they are 
first melted so as to enable them to be drawn into the Sprengel tube; 
the latter is then immersed in a flask containing water, so that its 
horizontal branches lie in two nitches in the neck. It is covered 
with a watch glass and boiled in water. It is necessary to obtain a 
fixed temperature tq leave the tube some 10 minutes in this atmos¬ 
phere of steam. The tube is filled with oil to the mark under the 
above conditions and is confirmed by continuing the sojourn of the oil 
in the steam whilst making sure that the level does not vary. 

Let P - weight of empty tube. 

„ P 1 - its weight filled with water at 15“ C. in the case of oil* 
and 100° C. in the case of fats. 

„ ir ■= its weight full of oil. 

The density is given by the formula 

Solidification-point .—The temperature at whioh linseed oil, 
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ooncretes into a solid fat is a useful indication. But, unfortunately, 
the figures of authorities differ here as in every other physical or 
chemical “ constant ”, It is greatly to be feared that many of the 
determinations have not been made upon pure samples of linseed oil. 
It serves no good purpose to make elaborate preparations and pre¬ 
cautions to secure accurate results -with the samples tested if they 
be impure or even contain a notable proportion of tatty acid. Be¬ 
fore taking the solidfying-point intended to form a standard for 
future reference and comparison, the oil in question should be pure 
and the fatty acids eliminated by treatment with alcohol, and all 



Fig. 47.—Apparatus for determining solidfying-point of linseed oil by use of 
a freezing mixture. 

trace of the latter got rid of by gentle heating, avoiding oxidation. 
.Linseed, walnut, and hemp-seed oils would appear to have much the 
same freezing-point, viz., - 27° C. (- 17° F.), whereas cotton-seed 
oil has a freezing-point, viz. - 2° C. (32° - 3'C = 2tH° F.), very 
nearly that of water. But it must not be taken for granted that the 
freezing-points of mixtures of two or more oils can be calculated 
from the freezing-points of their ingredient oils. This would be a 
great mistake, and there is abundant evidence to show that mixtures 
of oils behave in this respect as abnormally as similar mixtures in 
the inorganic world, and just as mixtures of the carbonates of potash 
and soda melt at a temperature much lower than either carbonate 
1 does alone, so also does a mixture of cotton-seed oil stearic acid and 
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stearic acid from tallow melt at a temperature below that of oither 
of thesc»varieties of stearic acid. Again Jean was baffled in his 
attempt to determine the m.p. of oils like linseed by mixing them 
with a percentage of palmitic acid of known m.p., hut possibly ho 
might have succeeded better had he used ceresin of high m.p. 
The solidifying- or freezing-poyit of linseed oil is determined hy 
freezing mixtures surrounding the tube containing the oil. The 
thermometer is inserted into the tube by means of a cork a : the 
thermometer is fitted with an agitator b. 

The. m.p. of the fatty acids from linseed oil, viz. 11" C., differ¬ 
entiates it from several other (tils, especially cotton-seed oil, whose 
fatty acids solidify at + 2K'5" to 30 (1. But here again the utility of 
such data is negatived by the fact that, judging from analogy, the 
fatty acids from a mixture of the two oils in equal proportions would 
not be, at all likely to yield a product with a freezing-point which 
would be the arithmetical mean of those of its constituents. Much 
information may be intuitively gained in regard to the solidification 
and m.p. of oils by observing the behaviour of the stock bottles and 
samples, filed away for reference, when a frost begins to set in, and 
again when the corresponding thaw ensues. Cotton-seed, olive, lard, 
and colza oils are all solid long before linseed oil, and the latter 
“ thaws ” much sooner than any of the others. The solidilication- 
point is more useful in identifying individual oils than in detecting 
sophistication. However, it may be laid down as a general rule that 
the freezing-point of drying oils is much lower than non-drying oils, 
and although fish oils in many of their properties resemble drying 
oils yet in this respect they show a marked difference, the freezing- 
points of most fish oils being about 0° C., whereas linseed oil is 
- 27° C. 

The data as to the solidification and melting-points of linseed oil 
are very conflicting. The difference in the source and the age cause 
a difference in composition, and the more linseed oil consists of a mix¬ 
ture of various bodies and the method of freezing, abrupt or gradual, 
and the oil stirred or not, the more will the results differ. 

The Freezing Process of Eliminating Mucilage, from Linseed Oil .— 
Dr. Karl Niegemann patented a process of purifying linseed oil for the 
manufacture of varnishes, which is essentially different from the 
customary methods employed. Raw linseed oil, when used for 
varnish-mating, gives a product which becomes cloudy and opaque 
owing to the presence of albumen. According to the new process 
no heat is used to cause the albuminous matter to separate, the raw 
oil being, on the contrary, cooled to its freezing-point. For example, 
a sample of linseed oil whose solidfying-point is - 20° C. or 4° F. is 
cooled to that temperature and the mucilage separates in flocks just 
as it does when the oil is heated to 270° C. (518° F.). The oil is then ■ 
wSrmed sufficiently to cause it to melt and become capable of being , 
filtered, care being taken, however, that the temperature does not rise • 
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SOLIDIFICATION-POINT OF THE PRINCIPAL OILS. 


Oil. 


Massie. 

Braconnot. 

Chateau Fr. Ohatin. 

Various. 

— 

— 

— 


— — 

— 


1 Higrees C. 

Degreos C. 

Degrees C. . Degrees C. 

Degrees C. 

Sperm 


— 

+ 8 „ 

— 1 — 

— 

Olive 

+ 

2-5 

+ 7 

- 2-5 + 2*75 

+ 2 + 6 

Whale 


— 


— , _ 

0+1 + 2 

Cod-liver . 


0 

— 

; _ 

1-0 

Noatsfoot. 


0 

— 


1-5 

Trotter 


0 

— 

— I _ 

1*5 

Lard 


0 

- 


— 

Arachis . 

+ 

2 


- . - s 

- 7 

Cotton-Boed 


— 

_ o 


- 3 

Rape 

- 

8*75 

- 5 

- 8*8 . - 8*75 

- 3-25 - 4 

Sesame 

- 

5 

— 

— ! — 

_ 

Oleic acid. 

- 

G to 7 

— 

— ; _ 

_ 

Colza 


0 

- 6 

- G*8 - 0-25 

- 0-75 

Hazel-nut 

_ 

10 

- 10 

- 18-5 — 

- 20 

Sunflower 

- 

10 

— 

— [ — 

— 

Grape-seod 


— 

— 

— I — 

- 16 

Black mustard . 

— 

1 to 2 

— 

- 17*5 ! — 

0 

Beech-nut 

- 

17 

- 17 

- 17-5 i - 17-0 

— 

Castor 

- 

18 

— 

- 17*5 ! - 18 

— 

Poppy-seed 

- 

IS 

- 18 

- 18-5 - 18 

— 

Camelma. 

- 

18 

- 1H 

- 18*8 - 18 

— 

Apricot . 

- 

20 


— — 

- 21 - 22 

Almond . 

- 

25 

- 2-5? 

- 2-3? . — 

- 10 - 12 

Hemp-seed 

- 

15 

- 15 

— [ — 

- 2G-7 

Linseed . 

- 

15 to 20 

— 

- 27-5 - 27*6 

— 

Walnut . 

- 

27 

- 27-5 

- 27*5 | - 28 

— 

Pine. 


— 


— ! — 

- 30 

White mustard 




i 

- 17-5 


SOLIDIFICATION-POINT OF LINSEED OIL AND ITS FATTY ACIDS. 



Fatty Acids. 



Solidification-point. 

Melting-jioiut. J 

Degrees C. 

Observer. 

Degrees C. 

Observer. 

Degrees C. 

Observer. 

- 16 after y 
standing j- 

several days; 
- 27 

Melts at 1 

- 16 to 20 j 
Deposits \ 
stearine J- 
at - 25 J 

Gusserow. 

Cii&teau. 

Glaesner. 

Lewkowitsch. 

18-3 

17-5 

1C to 17 | 

19 „ 20*61 
19 „ 19-4) 
20-2 to 20*6 

Von Huble. » 
Allen. 

De Negri & 
Fabris 

Holde. 

Lewkowitsch. 

17 

24 

Below 1.7 
20 to 21 j 

Von Huble. 

Allen. 
Dieterich. 
De Negri & j 
Fabris. 1 

1 


above 0° C. or 32° F. It is then filtered, and an oil is obtained which 
does not again become opaque or cloudy, and which is suited for the 
manufacture of varnishes. The method possesses the advantage of 
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removing the albuminous matter without increasing the percentage 
of free fctty acids. Niegemann very evidently omitted to reckon 
with the presence of solid glycerides naturally dissolved in linseed 
oil, viz. palmitin and myristin. The question then is whether he did 
not precipitate both these fats from the linseed oil along with the 
mucilage and how much, if anj, such cold eliminated solid fats was 
retained on the filter along with the precipitated mucilage. Later on 
Lewkowitsch and others patented freezing processes for eliminating 
these solid glycerides from linseed oil, but the method did not pay, 
and the process was abandoned accordingly. 

Effect of Cold on Linseed Oil, —It has been stated that an oil sub¬ 
jected to the action of cold remains permanently cloudy and breaks 
on heating to 270° C. (518° F.), even though the original oil did not 
behave in this way. The following tests were made by Andes with 
oil received from the oil-mill clear and transparent, giving no sedi¬ 
ment on long standing, and on heating to 270° C. showing the char¬ 
acteristic change of colour, but not breaking or showing any dark 
coloured separation. Three samples of the above linseed oil were 
placed in large test tubes, filled to the top, and a thermometer fixed 
thi'ough a cork into each. The tubes were placed in a mixture of 
crushed ice and common salt. After 15 minutes the thermometers 
registered - 6° C. and the oil began to be cloudy. The temperature 
sank for two hours when it had reached -16° C. The oil was now 
very thick, but not solid. All three samples behaved alike. A fourth 
sample of oil, in a similar cylinder, was placed in a freezing mixture 
of snow and calcium chloride. This sample was cooled down to 
- 31° C., and on standing at that temperature became quite solid, 
without the separation of any crystalline body. All four samples 
were now taken from the freezing mixture and brought into a 
warm room, where they were allowed to stand untouched for three 
days. All became quite clear as before, showing no solid or 
suspended matter, nor could they be distinguished in any way from 
the original sample. On heating to 270° C. they showed the normal 
coloration, without breaking. Pure linseed oil, therefore, will stand 
great cold without losing any of its normal properties, or suffering ■ 
injury, notwithstanding statements to the contrary. 

Thi Physical “ Constants" of Linseed Oil and its Fatty Acids .— 
For any technical purposes hitherto known for which linsead oil is 
available fatty acids are much inferior if not quite unsuitable. Their 
melting point is far too low for candle-making on the one hand 
(even if the smell of the products of combustion did not debar it), 
and far too high for paint purposes; moreover, linoleic acid is a 
hydrated product whereas linseed oil only contains the anhydride of 
linoleic acid in combination with the glycerine. If we glance at the * 
physical “ constants ” of raw linseed and the physical “ constants ” 
of'the fatty acids derived from this same linseed oil as given in table, 
it will at once be seen that the original oil is quite a distinct. 
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substance from the free fatty acid derived from it. The original oil 
remains fluid at - 10 to - 20° C., that is to say 14° F. (18° F. below 
freezing-point). The freezing-point of the Fahrenheit scale is 32° F., 
and its zero is 32° F. below freezing; hence 20° C. = 36° F., and de¬ 
ducting 32" F. from 36° F. we get - 4° F. Now a substance like 
linseed oil which is still fluid at - 4° F. is quite a different substance 
altogether from one which is still solid at about 60° F. If the painter 
is working at 00° F. he very evidently cannot use linseed oil fatty 
acids as a vehicle for his paint, nor as a constituent of his varnish. 

What has been said in regard to the melting-point of fats is equally 
true in regard to the solidification qr freezing of oils, drying oils in¬ 
cluded. The first point to strike the observer is that most fatty 
solids begin to melt at a given temperature, and are not completely 
liquefied until a much higher temperature is reached. That would 
appear to be quite contrary to the laws of fusion according to which 
(1) every substance begins to melt at a determinate temperature which 
is invariable for each substance if the pressure is constant; (2) what¬ 
ever may he the intensity of the source of heat from the moment it 
begins to melt the temperature ceases to rise and remains constant 
until the substance is completely melted. How then does it come 
about that drying oils escape the jurisdiction of such laws? It is 
due to several causes. Speaking chemically, drying oils are not pure, 
well-defined bodies but mixtures of several different pure well-defined 
bodies called glycerides, each of which has its own well-defined melting 
and solidification-points, and tends to melt at that point indepen¬ 
dent of all the other substances with which it is associated. But if 
that were the only stumbling-block matters would be much more 
simple than they are, and as the temperature was gradually raised we 
would see linolein, palmitin, myristin, stearine, etc., successively liquefy 
each with a fixed temperature as its own melting-point. However, 
matters do not arrange themselves so easily. This melting-point is 
not even now well determined for each of these glycerides and is 
liable to vary appreciably under circumstances as yet ill defined. But 
quite other causes intervene to modify greatly the phenomena, either 
to hasten or retard the melting-point. Much depends on the natural 
mixture of fatty bodies constituting any given oil. The less fusible 
substances tend to retain the more fusible by a s«rt of imbibition and 
the more fusible tend to dissolve the less fusible. The duel between 
these two tendencies leads within certain limits of temperature to the 
formation of a soft pasty state intermediate between the solid state 
and the liquid state, which may here be regarded as a state of imbibi¬ 
tion of a solid mass by its saturated solution. 

But some additional remarks are called for. The laws of solidi- 
* fication as given in textbooks on physics are generally enunciated 
thus: (1) Solidification takes plaoe in the case of each substance at a 
fixed temperature which is exactly that of melting. (2) From the 
i- moment when solidification commences up to the time when it is 
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complete, the temperature of the liquid remains constant. Now 
these la\vs are not so absolute as may he imagined and are subject tt> 
numerous exceptions. First of all the last part of the first law cannot 
he allowed to pass in the strict interpretation of its text. In fact if ice 
inelts at 0° the water produced by this melting cannot resume the 
solid by the simple fact that the |emperature remains at 0°, nor again 
it a piece of ice and liquid water he brought together and kept at 0° 
we do not simultaneously see the ice melt and the water freeze. It 
is therefore rational to suppose that if water melts at 0” water cannot 
freeze hut at a lower temperature than O'. However small nun he 
the difference there is perforce /me, and in a general manner the 
solidification-point is always lower than the melting-point; however 
near they may be in many cases they are always different. But in 
the case, of natural oils and fats, cr even well-defined fatty bodies, 
jjure triglycerides, this difference is peculiarly in evidence, for, in their 
case, there is always a very appreciable difference between the melting- 
point and the solidification-point of the same substance. Another 
well-known exception is that caused by superfusion, very frequent 
with fatty bodies: that is to say, where a substance cools down to an 
appreciable extent below its freezing-point without solidifying, a 
moment arrives when, under the influence of sudden vibrations or of 
some other known or unknown cause, the liquid solidifies all at once 
and its temperature rises to the freezing-point. There are, moreover, 
other remarkable exceptions to the laws of solidification and melting 
peculiarly applicable to oils and fats ; they consist in variations induced 
by different conditions hitherto badly explained. One of the most re¬ 
markable depends on the temperature to which a substance has pre¬ 
viously been brought before its solidification. For example, stearine, 
a well-defined body, inelts according to different authors at 61 to 63° 
C., also up to 64-2 and even to 71° C. Now according to Huffy a 
stearine melted at 63° C., and heat continued to 65“ C., solidified at 
•61“ C., when reheated melted at 66'5° C., and when again solidified was 
found to resume its original melting-point of 63" C. Berthelot not 
only observed similar phenomena in the case of natural oils and fats 
but also in the case of synthetic glycerides. These variations in the 
melting and solidifying-point, sometimes influenced by the shape of 
the vessel in which the experiment is made, are always accompanied 
by considerable variations in density. There might therefore be some 
reason in accounting for these variations by molecular phenomena of 
polymerisation. 

In any case, besides the unknown causes which intervene to vary 
these characteristics, there is one which must always be taken into 
account in connection with the fusion and solidifying-point of oils, 
and that is their low conductivity for heat, and, consequently, the 
slowness of the centripetal or centrifugal propagation of caloric 
through their mass. 

In conclusion, it is easy to understand how the simultaneous 1 
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action of these different causes may complicate the question of the 
melting and solidifying-points of oils and fats. It will not be surpris¬ 
ing, therefore, to find very often considerable discrepancies between 
the solidifying-points of linseed oil and its melting-points after being 
solidified in the results of different experimenters according to the 
method adopted by each of them, aqd perhaps also according to the 
point of view he took up in making the experiment. Figures given 
as absolute for substances which in their properties are more or less 
heterogeneous mixtures cannot present a strictly definite melting-point 
and must only be accepted with great reserve. 

It will be readily understood that this phenomenon may vary in¬ 
definitely according to the nature and proportion of the more or less 
well-defined fatty bodies (triglycerides) entering into the composition 
of the oil. But that is not all. Different substances may be found 
mixed together in a solid mass without being reciprocally soluble, and 
there may be imbibition or incorporation without solubility just as in 
the liquid state there may be emulsion and not solution. Now different 
substances may be found mixed together under these conditions with 
true fatty substances in natural oils and fats and must tend to slightly 
alter their melting-point. Finally, in certain cases there may occur 
between two bodies not mere admixture but true chemical combina¬ 
tion ; here then results a new body with a distinct melting-point 
from the previous two. This is more often the case than might he 
imagined, for in general a mixture of fatty bodies, or even of fatty 
acids, has a melting-point lower than that of the most fusible of its 
compounds, just as is the case with metallic alloys, which confirms 
the hypothesis of a chemical combination between them. However 
that may be, it has been found in a general way that eveiy mixture 
which alters the melting-point of a body, lowers it in so doing. 

Determination of the Molecular Weight of a Substance, by the 
Cyroscopic Method. —This method, discovered by Baoult, consists in 
determining how far the freezing-point of a liquid product has been 
lowered by the solution in that liquid of a known weight of the 
substance, the molecular weight of which has to be determined. Let 
us examine this principle a little more fully, and let us take a well- 
known substance, as the product whose molecular weight is to be dis¬ 
solved, viz. sugar, and a well-known liquid, viz. water, as the solvent, 
the lowering of the freezing-point of which is to be observed. When 
sugar is dissolved in water, the extent to which the freezing-point has 
become lowered is directly proportional to the weight of sugar dis¬ 
solved ; 1 part of sugar dissolved in 100 parts of water (bear in mind 
this is not a 1 per cent, solution which consists of 1 part of sugar in 
99 of water) lowers the freezing-point about 0'058, i.e. the saccharine 
solution freezes at 0'058 instead of at 0° C., the freezing-point of pure 
water. Again, 2 parts of sugar dissolved in 100 parts of water de¬ 
press the freezing by -0116, 3 parts by OT74. 
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But water is not a good solvent for numerous organic substances, 
many of which are, practically speaking, insoluble therein. In that 
case other solvents which are found to lend themselves to this 
purpose have to be used, bearing in mind that each organic com¬ 
pound has its own peculiar solvent, but some of these are unsuitable. 

The following is a list of the cjhicf solvents used in cytoscopy :— 


Solvents. 

Freezing-point 

°C. 

K. 

Water. 

0 

19 

Acetic acid .... 

14'R 

39 

Kthylonic bromide 


119 

Benzene .... 

5*8 

49 

Nitrobenzene 

5-3 

(19 

Phenol .... 

H9'0 

70 


It must, however, be borne in mind that hydroxylated substances 
in benzene solutions produce depressions which are too feeble by 
half. In such cases ethylenic bromide, nitrobenzene bromoform, 
etc., are substituted for benzene. Moreover, solvents which act 
chemically on the substance dissolved are avoided ; thus acetic acid 
would not be chosen as a solvent for a phenol or an alcohol. In 
sufficiently dilute, solutions of an appropriate solvent, other organic 
compounds than sugar behave similarly, and the lowering or de¬ 
pression of the freezing-point is (approximately) proportional to the 
number of molecules of the substance dissolved in a given weight of 
the solvent used and independent of the. substance dissolved. If 
therefore we dissolve molecular proportions of different substances in 
a sufficient quantity of the solvent the depression of the freezing- 
point is the same in all the solutions. It evidently differs, however, 
with different solvents. That is to say, if the molecular weight in 
grammes of any substance be dissolved in 100 grammes of a given 
appropriate'solvent, the depression of the freezing-point is a constant 
quantity Iv, termed the molecular depression of that process, 
Raoult’s. Apparatus* most frequently used consists of a cast-iron 
dish resting pn a tripod, on the sides of which two vertical*brass 
rods are riveted at the extremities of the same diameter. On 
one of these rods there moves a universal supporting ring which 
serves to keep in the centre of the dish a brass cylinder closed at 
its lower end. In this cylinder is a glass test tube, the outside 
diameter of which is slightly less than that of the cylinder; this test 
tube is intended to contain the liquid, solvent, or solution of which 
the point of solidification is to be determined; it is closed by a rubber 
cork' pierced by three holes. There pass through the cork (1) A 
thermometer graduated into of a degree. (2) A very short glass 
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tube into the orifice of which passes the stem of a platinum ring 
stirrer. (3) A wider glass tube, to allow the introduction-if need be 
of a certain quantity of the solidified solvent. The platinum stirrer 
is furnished with a wire rolling on a pulley supported by the second 
brass rod. The different layers of the cooled liquid may thus be easily 
and constantly mixed. The test glass, previously dried and cleaned, 
is filled to two-thirds with the pure solvent. The cork is replaced 
and the thermometer introduced so that it does not touch the bottom 
and the bulb does not rise out of the liquid and remains within the 
axis of the ring of the stirrer; that done the test is placed in the 
cylinder and the dish is filled with.crushed ice or ice and salt, taking 
great care that neither ice nor salt find their way into the brass 
cylinder. As soon as the operation begins the layers of liquid are 
continuously mixed by aid of the platinum stirrer, which should 
never come out of the liquid; a single to-and-fro motion can be 
given in a second. The column of the thermometer should never be 
lost sight of, especially when the temperature approaches solidification. 
At the moment when the solvent begins to crystallise the mercury 
remains stationary, then rises suddenly and again stops, to redescend 
afterwards when solidification is complete. This maximum tempera¬ 
ture is noted and the experiment repeated a second time, by first lift¬ 
ing the test tube out of the cylinder to allow the solvent to regain the 
liquid condition. The two readings ought to agree to about of 
a degree. The solidification-point of the solvent having been deter¬ 
mined, a solution is prepared of the substance to be examined in the 
same solvent; that is to say, in a portion of the liquid from the 
same bottle and withdrawn therefrom at the same time as the 
portion with which the previous determination has been made. 
The concentration of the solution should run between 3 and 0 parts 
per 10C, so that the lowering of the freezing-point may he about 0’5 
to T5. Its volume should be equal to that occupied by the pure 
solvent in the first experiment. It would thus be necessary to 
calculate previously the weight of substance and solvent to use in 
each particular case. The solvent is weighed in a flat-bottomed 
flask into which the weighed substance in a closed tube is likewise 
introduced. The flask is closed and the solution is effected without 
heating by gentle agitation. When the liquid is quite homogeneous 
. it is introduced in whole or into the test tube which has previously 
been cleaned and dried, likewise the stirrer and thermometer. 

’ Calculation: let P = weight of solvent, p that of the substance 
dissolved, c the lowering of the solidifying-point expressed in 
degrees; then the molecular weight M of the dissolved substance is 
given by the equation 

.. 100 x p 

M = h. x - 1-. 

Pxi 

K is a constant particular to each solvent. 
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Certain solvents possess two constants K. The greatest of the 
wo is generally used. 

Example .—Let us choose for our first example a substance soluble 
n water: 4-9818 grammes of cane sugar C 12 II 22 O n , dissolved in 96’94 
grammes of water, depressed the freezing-point by 0 925“ C. Since 
1694 grammes of solvent contaip 4'9818 grammes of substance P, 
.he quantity in 100 grammes = 5-139 grammes. The constant K 
or water is 19, hence the molecular weight of cane sugar is found to 

ie = 331, the true value being 342. 

Beckmann made some very unimportant alterations in Raoult’s 



Fis. 48.— Baoult’s freezing- Fig. 49. —The same apparatus 

point apparatus. as modified by Beckmann. 


ipparatus, but sufficient to enable the Germans and their too 
numerous followers in this country to claim that the depression of 
temperature is usualfy made with the aid of the apparatus dgvised 
by Beckmand. But Beckmann never devised his own apparatus, he 
only altered Eaoult’s. His instrument consists (1) of a large tube A 
ibout 1 inch in diameter and furnished with a side tube B, and closed 
with a cork C through which pass a stirrer a and a thermometer b 
graduated to ^ of a degree. An exactly weighed quantity, about 25 
grammes, of the solvent is placed in the tube, which is then filled into 
a, wider tube D which serves as an air jacket and prevents 4 too rapid 
change in temperature. The apparatus is now introduced through a 
hole in the metal plate E into a vessel which is partly filled with a 
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liquid, the temperature of which is about 5° lower than the freezing- 
point of the solvent. The solvent in A being now constantly stirred 
the thermometer rapidly falls and sinks below the freezing-point of 
the solvent; the thermometer rises again, but then remains stationary 
at a certain temperature which is the freezing-point of the solvent. 
A weighed quantity of the substance is now introduced through the 
Bide tube B, and after first letting the solvent melt completely the 
freezing-point of the solution is determined as previously. The 
difference between the first and the second freezing is the depression. 

The Specific Viscosity of Linseed Oil .—The specific viscosity is 
usually determined in this country by Redwood’s Viscometer, on the 




Continent and in the U.S.A. by Bngler’s. The former is described 
in vol. iii. of this treatise, pp. 423-5. In Bngler’s viscometer the 
operation is performed at 20° C. and the visoosity is compared with 
that of water at' the same temperature. For linseed oil Crossley and 
Le Soeur found at 70° F. (21T° C.) the viscosity of 8 - 33, but F. Bed* 
ford only found 6'75, and Ubbelhode at 20, 50, and 100° C. the 
visoosities 6'36, 3 2, and 1-6 respectively. 

The consistency or body of thickened linseed oil varies with the 
use to which it is to be applied. An empirical test between the fore¬ 
finger and thumb gives very often all the necessary information. 
Printers require both “thick"and “thin" or “medium" vehicles, 
or indeed a mixture of these. Other manufacturers are similarly 
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situated, such as the manufacturers of oiled silk. An instrument de¬ 
signed to measure the body of the oil has been termed a consistence 
measurer, and for an accurate determination of the body of the oil 



Fig. 52.—Apparatus capable of 
being heated for testing drying, 
viscosity, gumming, etc., of oils, 
with graduated scale to left and 
thermometer to right. 



Fig. 53.—Valenta’s apparatus for 
testing the viscosity of oils and 
printing ink vehicles. 


is the best instrument to use. An expert oil boiler for printing ink 
vehicles, however, hardly needs such an instrument. It measures the 
period of time taken by an air bubble to rise through a column of oil in 



Fig. 64.—Apparatus tor determining fluidity of thickened linseed oil. 

a glass tube. A cylindrical glass vessel, which may be closed by a 
carefully ground stopper, is filled so far with the oil to be tested that 
an exactly measured volume of air remains between the liquid and 
the inserted stopper. The glass cylinder is then inverted and the 
v time noted which the air bubble takes to ascend from the bottom to 
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the top. The glass vessel filled (see Fig. 54) consists of a tube a, 
closed at each end by means of a glass stopper, and marked at z. 
a is attached to the axis h, with which it turns in the framework by 
means of pins; by removing the slides cc, a and b may be taken out. 
The reversing movement is stopped by means of the flaps i? attached 
to the axis and the projections g r on the framework. The glass 
vessel, after it has been filled with the liquid to the upper mark r and 
dosed, may be rapidly and accurately placed upside down, when the 
air bubble will rise. The framework d is provided with a plumb-line 
k, and three levelling screws m, so that it may be accurately placed 
in a vertical position with a thermometer to ascertain the tempera¬ 
ture. 


Viscosity of Boiled Linseed Oil and of Printing Ink Vehicles .— 



The ixometer consists essentially of a 
large vertical tube of 13 millimetres in dia¬ 
meter B. This tube ends in an overflow 
funnel F. Another vertical tube D of 5 
millimetres diameter, also fitted with an 



Fio. 55.—Barbey’s ixometer 
with constant head of oil 
section. 


overflow G, communicates with the first 
tube by a connecting pipe H of 8 milli¬ 
metres interior diameter. In the centre 
of the tube D there penetrates a cylindrical 
steel rod E perfectly calibrated to the 
diameter of 4 millimetres. In fact this 
system forms in D an angular adjustment 
of 0’5 millimetre wide and 200 millimetres 
long. The whole can be introduced into 
a water-bath capable of being heated 
to a desired temperature,. The ap¬ 
paratus being ready for work the oil is 
placed in the funnel E fixed above B and 
the excess of oil is allowed to flow away 


through F. It is well at the start to incline the system at an angle 


of 45°, so as to run in a little oil to chase the air out of the annular. 


When the apparatus works satisfactorily and the oil is well at the 
temperature of the water-bath, a receiver which is under the funnel 
* G is raised, and replaced by a graduated tub* T, noting the time 
exactly at which the first drop of oil falls into this tube. The oil is 
collected for exactly 10 minutes. The tube is withdrawn and placed 
in the water-bath for 5 gjinutes, and the number of divisions ob¬ 
tained read. This number indicates the degree of fluidity of the oil 
, at T° centigrade, that is to say, the number of c.c. of oil which flows 
out during an hour. Barbey’s ixometer is bo constructed that a 
pressure of 100 millimetres of liquid is kept at the fixed temperature 
of 35° C. Eaw colza oil freshly prepared and drawn off clear marks 
exactly 100“ of fluidity. 
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FLUIDITY OE OUTFLOW PER HOUR IN CUBIC CENTIMETRES OF 
VARIOUS OILS. 






Specific. Gravity. 

Fluidity. 

Alsatian mineral oil 




0*027 

67-2 

American ,, „ 



• 

0-S7D 

04 

Russian oloo naphtha . 




0*1112 

15 




o*uuo 

50 





0*oiM» 

100 

„ (^layout) 



0*012 

40—40-2 

Vaseline 




0*tf»2 

216 

Olete uetd 




0*909 

IMS 

Colza, crude, genuine, frc-di s\ 
olT. 

pi, 

mod 

0-0100 

1(H) 

Col /.a, ciude . 




(l-HO 

SI 

„ loin led foi lamps 




O"»L0 

100 

Rape .... 




o*o it; 

SO-4 

# Ceylon cocoanut . 




0-020 

h;o 

Cochin (snow wlntei 




0*025 

iso 

Palm . V 




o-.HH 

126 

Earth-nut, white rddee 




0*!M7 

111 

,, crude 




0*020 

104-4 

Olive, fine tasted edihle 




o-ojo> 

127 

„ green (luhrieatmu) 




0-0100 

120 

, ,, . . . 




0-0 is 

300-6 

Sesame, extra Jafla 




0*0^ ! 

126 

Colton .... 




0-0220 

126 

Uavison 




0-021 

no 

Linseed, Calcutta . 




0-0.1.1 

170 

Neatsfoot 




0*017 

122 

Hoise-foot 




0-01 Hi 

100 

Trotter .... 




0*916 

116 

Linseed, Roinbay . 




0-017 

08-4 




0-000 

140-4 

,, Du Nord 

Cod oil (brown) 




0*0-JO 

144 




0-02H 

105 

Lard oil 




0*916 

120 

Fish .... 



. 

0*027 

105—160 

Rosin .... 




0-070 

SO 





0-0H4 

72 

Castor-oil lubrication . 




0*064 

13-2—15-0 


Directions for due .—Fill plugged container 4 with water to swage 
ring, and ascertain the time that 100 c.c. of water at 60" F. will take 
bo pass through the jet of the container into the flask, which is 
graduated to this volume. This time is taken as the unit in reference 
to which the’consistency or viscosity of the material to be tested is 
letermined and numerically expressed. Thus if 100 c.c. of water 
it GO' F. take 22 seconds to pass through the jet, and the material 
under test he assumed to take 110 seconds, the latter will be said to 
have a relative viscosity of - 5. 

To take the viscosity of a given material:— 

Having seen that the container and jet are perfectly clean, insert 
ihe plug in the jet and put on the cap which bolds thermometer 1. 
Light the burner and, closing the door, raise the temperature of the 
10 
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Fig. 56.—“ K.E.” viscometer ( Hutchinson). 

1, Thermometer immersed in material under test; 2, thermometer showing 
temperature of air-bath; 8, plug for closing and opening jet or outlet tube 
of container; 4, copper container with inteiior swage-ring marking capacity 
of 110 c.c., and removable phosphor-bronze jot; 5, mica windows for ob¬ 
servations ; 6, glass receiving flask graduated to 100 c.c.; 7, copper pan, 
rAnovable, for catching possible overflow; 8, iron stand; 9, ^lminous burner 
for heating air-bath; 10, regulating tap having engraved quadrant for fine 
adjustment. 



Fio. 57. 
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1 

air-bath towards the point desired. While waiting until thermometer . 
1 approaches the same point, heat material to be tested in copper 
strainer ($ig. 57), stirring frequently. Removing the cap, next pour 
into the container the heated and stirred material up to the swage 
ring indicating 110 c.c. Keplace cap, and as soon as thermometer 
1 in the container is steady at the temperature fixed upon, withdraw 
the plug and note, by means of a*stop watch, the number of seconds 
taken by the material to fill the flask to the mark graduated for 
100 c.c. 

Assessing Linseed Oil by the Colour Test Developed by a Drop of 
Sulphuric Arid on 10 Drops of Oil. 

The Sulphuric Arid Spot Test for Linseed Oil. —This is the most 
valuable qualitative test for the purity of linseed and other oils. Yet 
it is conspicuous by its absence from most technical works on oils 
or is disposed of by a few words in passing. The apparatus required 
is'simple: (1) Three or four glass rods rounded or dubbed; (2) a 
stoppered bottle containing concentrated sulphuric acid ; (3) a white 
porcelain slab with several circular hollow depressions as shown in 
the illustration, or a plain porcelain slab will do, or even a plate of 
glass with a sheet of white paper underneath, hut the circular de¬ 
pression plate is much to be preferred as the oils have a tendency to 
run into one another and it is diflicult to avoid getting into a nasty 
mess when testing a series of oils. The circular depression for each 
t oil avoids all this unpleasantness. Rubber bulb tubes are also used 
for spotting. 

Process .—Put a number on each sample bottle of oil to correspond 
with the number of the depression on the plate. Then spot 10 drops 
of each oil to be tested from its bottle on to its corresponding de¬ 
pression on the plate. Dip one of the glass rods, which must 
be scrupulously clean, into the sulphuric acid bottle and carefully 
carry away on it as much as will spot 1 drop of acid, being careful 
not to drop the superfluous acid about the table. Two drops are 
generally necessary, one above the other. Place the rod in a beaker 
when done with. It must not be allowed to touch the oil. If it 
be desired to stir the oil another rod must be used. The 2 drops 
may often be spotted at once from the acid secured on the rod 
by one dip, but it is best to be content with 1 drop and to make 
a second dip into the bottle for the second drop. The rod anust 
be allowed to* drain sufficient for the purpose. The sulphuric acid 
may be spotted from a Mohr’s burette with a glass stop-cock with 
greater ease and cleanliness. Pure linseed oil under sulphuric acid 
spot test behaves thus: The spot quickly assumes a yellowish tint, 
passing rapidly to orange, then to bright red, darkening gradually to 
brownish-black. 

Oils detected in linseed oil by sulphuric acid spot test 

If Rosin Oil .—The importance and great value of this test merits 
a closer study than oil chemists bestow on it. Should linseed oil 
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contain only 5 per cent, of rosin oil the behaviour of the sample 
will show a marked deviation from the pure sample. It becomes 
brownish-red instantly and passes much more quickly to black than 
a pure sample, and the black coloration is always deeper than that 
of pure oil. Even smaller quantities than 5 per cent, of rosin oil 
can be thus detected. If fluorescence, smell, taste, gravity, and 
sulphuric acid spot test all point (o rosin oil, it should now be deter¬ 
mined by Allen’s separate alcoholic sapoiiilieatiou and ether extrac¬ 
tion method (see p. 10.'!), and very possibh it will he the only 
adulterant present. 

2. Wlmle. Oil .—As soon as the,centre of a spot of pure whale oil 
is touched by sulphuric acid a rapid motion takes place from the 
centre to the circumference, chasing, so to speak, a grey coloration 




0000 

0000 

QOOOj 


Fie. f)H.—Apparatus fur detecting rosin oil in linseed and other oils (sulphuric 
acid spot test). 


in front of it. The central spot, at first red, passes to brown-red, 
and, in a quarter of an hour's time, the whole spot becomes brownish- 
black. In testing linseed oil for whale or other oils in this way it 
is hotter to test simultaneously a standard sample of genuine linseed 
oil, a.standard sample of genuine whale or other oil along with the 
oil to be tested, examining and comparing the colour effects. It 
must be borne in mind that there are many varieties of whale, each 
yielding its own peculiar oil, with its own behaviour to sulphuric 
acid. 

3. Cod Oil .—The moment the drop of acid touches the oil red- 
violet strise appear in the centre, which turn to dirty red and finally 
to black. Another description says the effect of the acid is to give 
an orange spot with a dark nucleus giving birth to a purplish floating 
crust which quickly browns. Stirring gives a bluish-purple, turning 
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to red and to brown. Violet to purple colorations are characteristic 
of flsh-livtr oils, 

4. Skate,-hirer Oil (density 0'928 at 15'' C.).—Sulphuric acid 
spotted in centre causes beautiful violet stria' to swim about, which 
suddenly pass to bright brown. The centre of the spot is red, 
covered with brown stria'. A dirty grey aureole surrounds the cir¬ 
cumference of the spot, f (iaseouK chlorine does not darken the colour 
of tins oil even after half an hour’s contact.| 

5. Rape Oil.-'- Before stirring gives a greenish-blue aureole. After 
stirring a bluish-green.—Klaidm test gives black mass. 

fi. Hemp-seal Oil. —The reagent gives a yellow spot where the 
acid has been dropped, the remainder of the oil turns greenish-blue, 
then a beautiful emerald green, with small brown si,rim on the edges. 

7. llansmi Oil. —This oil is known by its sharp pepper-like taste. 
The reagent gives a bluish-green aureole, which soon passes to dirty 
grey, leaving on the edges dark brown spots. The centre instantly 
becomes reddish-yellow, turning to bright brown.—Elaidin test gives 
black mass. 

8. Sesame. —Only oil which gives characteristic bright red. 

!l. Poppy. —Yellow immobile spot with orange rings. Turns buff 
on stirring, finally hi own-red with disengagement of gas. 

10. Walnut, Oil. — Yellow spot, which moves from one side to the 
other, producing quite an orange pellicle on surface of oil; stirring 
produces dark streaks and liberates gas bubbles. 

11. Mustard Oil. —According to Lefuvre, gives a dark yellow 
spot with librous streaks, inclining to orange, and a nucleus which 
rapidly darkens. On stirring it gives a red-brown colour. On the 
other hand, according to Heydenreich, black mustard oil behaves 
somewhat like rape, giving a greenish-blue both before and after 
stirring. 

Assessiny Linseed Oil by the Tetrabrnmide of Tin Test for liosin 
Oil— Tetrabromide of tin, SnBr, (made by dropping dry bromine 
through a separating funnel into a well-cooled glass flask contain¬ 
ing granulated tin), gives a characteristic violet-red coloration in 
presence of rosin oil. It is equally delicate and characteristic a test 
for rosin oil in linseed oil as the sulphuric acid spot test. This test 
is due to Allen, and fs a modification of Kenard’s stannic chloride 
SnCl 4 test. , * 

These colorations do not as a rule interfere with the detection of 
rosin oil. 

The Liebermann-Storch Acetic Anhydride and Sulphuric Acid 
Coloration Test for Rosin Oil. —Storch has adapted Liebermann’s 
colour test for rosin acids for the detection of rosin oil in linseed and 
other oils. From 1 to 2 c.c. of the oil to bo tested are agitated with 
1 c.c. of acetic anhydride with the aid of a gentle heat. After 
settling and cooling the acetic anhydride is drawn off by a pipette 
and 1 drop of concentrated sulphuric acid added. A fine but fugitive 
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violet coloration is imparted to the acetic anhydride if rosin oil 
be present in the oil tested. This test is especially applicable for 
testing mixtures of rosin oil and mineral oil and rosin. C. Harrison 
asserts that he obtains satisfactory results by the use of glacial acetic 
acid in place of acetic anhydride. Morawski obtained the under¬ 
noted colorations with the following oils:— 


Oil. 

Coloration. 

Oil. 

Coloration. 

Olivo . 

Light green. 

Palm . 

Brownish-yellow. 

•Sesame 

Greenish-blue, gradual. 

Bone fat 

Hemp . 

Green. 

acids 

n M 

Linseed 

n 

Whale 


Cotton 

u 

stearine . 

» ii 

Arnolds 

Bed-brown. 

Olein . 

Light brown to darV 

Bape . 

Castor 

Greenish-yellow. 

Crude olive 

Yellowish. 

acids 

green. t 

Coco-nut 

„ 

Herring 

Cherry-rod to brownish- 

Palm-nut . 


black. 

Beef tallow . 

i* 

Sunflower . 

Blue violet to blue. 


Assessing Quality of Linseed Oil by Us Flash or the Point at 
which it Gives Off an Inflammable Vapour. Gray's Flash-point 
Apparatus (Closed Test). Description.-—'Shis apparatus (Fig. 09) 
consists of a brass oil-cup a, of the same dimensions as the oil * 
container used in Government Standard Petroleum Testers (Abel’s). 
On this cup, which is set on a suitable stand, is placed a tight- 
fitting cap or lid. Through the lid a steel shaft passes, carrying on 
the top a small bevelled wheel h, the bevel of which is milled, and 
on the lower part two sets of stirrers, one of which is below the 
surface of the oil, and the other in the vapour space above. A 
horizontal shaft carried on two standards terminates at one end in 
a bevelled wheel </, which gears with the wheel It, and at the other 
end in a disc c, the outer rim of which is made of bone or other 
suitable non-conductor of heat, and on this disc is fixed a handle b 
for rotating the shaft. This horizontal shaft carries a collar e, from 
which there projects two small pins at diametrically opposite points. 
By sliding the shaft slightly to the right tha bevelled wheels are 
drawn' out of gear, and the pins projecting from the collar put in 
position for actuating the testing arrangement. On the lid proper 
there are three orifices, one immediately in front of the test-light d, 
and the other two at either side of it. Above the lid is the sliding 
oover s, in which there are two orifices corresponding to those on 
the fixed lid. When the bevelled wheels are in gear the sliding cover 
is held in its normal position by the spring at p, and the orifices 
in the fixed lid are covered. When the sliding cover is moved by 
bringing the pin e in contact with the pin p and turning the disc c 
about a quarter of a turn round, the orifices in it coincide with thoss'-t 
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on the fixed lid, and at the same time the test-light is depressed and 
brought iifto position for producing the flash when the requisite tem¬ 
perature has been reached. 

In places where gas is not available, a good substitute to use for 
the test-flame may be obtained by passing a current of air or hydrogen 
through cotton-wool or other convenient medium saturated with gaso¬ 
line or other light hydrocarbon spirit. 

Process .—Pill the oil-cup a up to the mark inside with the oil to 



Fw. 59. — Gray’s flash- Fio. 60.—Apparatus for determining flash-point of 
point apparatus for # linseed, etc., oils (closed test), 

linseed oil (open test). 


be tested, replace the cap, and insert the thermometer in the tube 
provided for it. Apply a light to the heating lamp, the heat from 
which may be applied either direct or through the medium of a con¬ 
venient sand-bath. Light the test-jet also, and adjust flame to about 
l of an inch in length. During the heating of the oil the stirrers 
should be moved at short intervals by turning the handle b several 
times. The more rapidly the oil is heated the oftener the stirrers 
should be rotated. When nearing the point at which the oil is ex¬ 
pected to flash, it is advisable to reduce the rate of heating in order 
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that the observations may be more readily and accurately made. If 
necessary, a rough test may be performed first, to give some'indication 
of the temperature at which the oil is likely to flash. Observations 
may be taken every degree or half degree, a lew turns of the stirrer 
being given between each test. The rate of heating is immaterial 
provided it is not too rapid to allow of readings being taken. A 
convenient time is 10 to 20 minutes. 

COMPARISON OF FLASH-POINT STANDARDS OF DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 


Country. 

Apparatus. 

Principle. 

°c. 

op 

* 

America . . . J 

Taghabue and 
Siiyl»olt tester 

Close 
and open 

i 35 

95 

Belgium .... 

Gramer’s 

Close 

— 

— 

Denmark 

Danish 

Open 

40 

104 

Germany.... 

Abel Pensky’s 

Close 

-i 

611-8 

Great Britain . 

Abel's 


22-78 

73 

France .... 

Gran lev’s 


35 

95 

Holland .... 

Porn seller's 


40 

104 

Japan .... 

Burning test 


46 

114-8 

Austria .... 

Abel Pen sky’s 


21 

09-8 

Russia .... 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

Roumania 

— 

_ 

— 

— 

New York State 

Tagliabue’s 

Close 

87-77 

100 

Sweden .... 

Danish 

Open 

40 

104 

Zurich .... 

Abeljanz’s 

34 

93-2 

Italy .... 


— 


— 


Index of Refraction .—The index of refraction of oils, fats, turps, 
white spirit, etc., is deserving of more trade attention consequent on 
the ease and rapidity in making determinations, a few minutes 
sufficing for the whole operation. By the use of this instrument oils 
may be sorted out and mixtures detected. It is certain that anyone 
becoming habituated to the method will never consider an oil labora¬ 
tory equipped without one or other of the instruments herein shortly 
described. 

The Abb6 refractometers, by virtue of their extraordinary simple 
manipulation (the refractive index «/d being read off directly on a 
graduated circle after a single movement requiring no particular skill) 
and their extensive range of measurements, embrace refractive 
Indices from »/ D = T3 to »/„ = 1-7. The refractive index of linseed 
oil at a temperature of 15° C. may be found to be about 1-48140 and 
that of rosin oil about 1-535 to 1-549. The refractometer is mainly 
composed of the double prisms A, B, which contain the fluid, and may 
be rotated on a horizontal axis by means of an alidade, J. F is a tele- 
soope for observing the line of total reflection which is formed in the 
prism, S is the sector rigidly connected with the telescope on which 
are engraved divisions representing refractive indices. 
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In taking refractive index of liquids, it is convenient to make 
measurements at a fixed temperature, e.g. 20° C. The 'figure on 
p. 153 exhibits means of causing a heated current of water to circu¬ 
late about the prisms. 

Jean’s oleo-refractometer is also employed for oil determination. 
Descriptions of the instrument are to be found in publications, and for 
brevity’s sake are omitted. 

Fery's Ref Tactometer.— This instrument has the advantage over 
Jean’s oleo-refractometer in not requiring a certain liquid oil as type 
or standard. 

Theory of Fery's Refractometer .—Its theory is simple. It rests 
on the following facts. In a liquid prism of small angle the devia¬ 
tion is proportional to (» - 1), n being the index of the liquid con¬ 
tained in the prism. In fact, if the angle A (Fig. 63) is small, ir, i'r' 
are also small when the prism is in the vicinity of its minimuip 
deviation, which is realised in the apparatus. 



We then have: A = (t - r) + (*’ - r’). 

But given the smallness of the angles n = *. 

Hence i = nr and i' = nr'. 

Therefore d = r(n - 1) + r'(n - 1). 

And as (r + r') = A 8 = A(?t - 1). 

If we annul the deviation of this prism by Ijhe plano-convex lens- 
L, the.glass of which has an index N, we get for this latter 

a 

- 8 - _ o(N - 1), 


a being the angle at the point where the ray deviated by the prism 
just meets it. At this point, therefore, we have the relation 

A(n - 1) - a(N - 1). 


Henoe 
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r But it is easy to show that in such a lens the angle a at the point 
in questiofi is very perceptibly proportional to the distance 8 (Figs. 
64, 65) which separates it from the optic centre 0. We in fact get 
8 = K sin a 

or for small angles S = Ka. 

* 8 

By replacing a in [1] by its value ^ drawn from this latter equi¬ 
valence, we find 

()i = 1) = 8 -tT.- 1 = K'8 



by causing the constants N A and K of the apparatus to enter into 
the constant K’. The angle A chosen to constitute the prismatic cell 
• of the apparatus is small enough for the error due to the substitution 
of the arcs for the sinus in the preceding formula only to produce an 
error lower than the last decimal place shown by the Vernier. 

Description of the Instrument .—The cell containing the liquid to 
be examined consists of a hollow prism of a suitable angle, the faces 
of which are also prismatic, but so arranged that the whole forms a 



Fin. 05.—The index of refraction. 


system of parallel faces a, b, e, d. The three prisms forming the 
cell to contain the liquids under examination are cemented together 
in such a way as to resist all solvents and are mounted in a metallic 
lining carrying two horizontal slits 3 millimetres in height. The lower 
slit lets light through the bottom of the cell and thus traverses the 
whole of three solid prisms acting like a blade with three parallel 
faces, these three prisms being made from the same glass, which ,is 
a special crown glass perfectly resistant to chemical reagents. The 
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upper slit receives the rays which traverse the liquid, it is at the top* 
oi this slit where the reservoir which holds the bent thermometer t 
carried by the ground glass lid of this cell is lixed. This first cell is 
placed in a second cell MNl’Q, all metal except the two larger sides 
MN and l'Q formed by the plano-convex compensation lens, the 



curved face of which is turned towauls the exterior. The space 
included between the two cells must be filled with water, which is 
easily done through a funnel visible on the profile view ol the 
whole instrument. There must be water between the two cells when 
the instrument is being regulated or when an observation is being 



Fid. 01.— Fury's refractometer: Vcruier, etc. 


taken. It is the presence of water—which, however, plays no optical 
role in the measurements, for it forms a double plate with parallel 
faces—which ensures the constancy of the central cell and allows of it 
being raised to the desired degree by aid of a small lamp l wfiich 
heats a thermo-siphon. Water may be replaced by any other fluid 
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if need be, e.g. for determining indices below 0° C., without fearing 
any change in the readings. The central cell which slightly overlaps 
the heating cell is closed by a ground glass lid carrying the bent 
thermometer t. The exterior cell is fitted with a metallic lid pierced 
by a rectangular opening giving a passage to the central cell. The 
aggregate of the two cells horny by a slide may be displaced per¬ 
pendicularly to the optical axis of the instrument determined by the 
reticula slit of the collimator C and the reticula m the form of a St. 
Andrew’s cross of the lens K. These two reticula* are mobile by 
means of studs b, b'. In its motion the exterior cell brings in its 
train a Vernier V and a magniUuig glass /' in I rout ol a fixed scale, 
by which its displacement can be measured to of a millimetre 

corresponding to - of an index. 

Description of I lie Ve.rmei The scale is divided from 1*33 to* 
1*59, but not to overload the figuring, only the two first decimals are 
indicated, fiaeh of these large divisions which represent almost 
4 millimetres is divided into 4 parts. Knelt of its subdivisions 

represents or 0*0025. The Vernier is itsell divided into 20- 

parts, the total length of which represents 24 small divisions of the 
scale. _ . 

It is therefore read thus, according to the. example shown in 1 ig. 

• 67: 39 large divisions plus 1 small division, which gives 3*925. 
We further read on the Vernier that it is the division 4 which co¬ 
incides. The index is therefore 1*3929. 

lieiiiilulnuj the Appauitns and lhkrmmwj the Index.— The 
central cell being in position and the exterior cell filled with water 
up to the superior level of the liquid to be examined, to he ceitain of 
securing uniformity of temperature of the latter the two cells are 
closed by their respective lids and the height of the thermometei so 
that its reservoir is visible through the upper slit in the cell. The 
bench-marks of the slit of the collimator C are made to coincide by 
means of the stud V and the index of the glass of the cell is caused to 
be marked on the Vernier by means of the stud 13, an index which 
serves as a starting-point and which is engraved on each instrument. 
The index of glass i» not affected by the temperature or at least the 
variations oidy affect a decimal point very far removed from vftiat it 
is desired to reach. The reticula in the form of a St. Andrew's cross 
which is carried by the magnifying glass is adjusted by drawing the 
eyepiece. Then the vertical reticula of the collimator is adjusted by 
working the pignon P of the magnifying glass, the apparatus being 
illuminated by monochromatic sodium light. Finally, by means of 
the regulating' stud b of the eyepiece the vertical reticula is made to 
coincide with the centre of the cross. There should exist no parallax 
between the centre of the St. Andrew’s cross and the vertical reticula 
of the collimator when the eye is displaced near to the eyepiece. 
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. The following instructions for the adjustment of the instrument 
should be obeyed: Once the instrument is regulated the stud B 
should only be used to take measurements. In order to'do so the 
liquid to be examined is placed in the central cell if it be not there 
already, for its presence in no way hinders the adjustment of the 
instrument. When the temperature of this liquid indicated by the 
thermometer which dips into it ife quite stationary, the stud B iB 
turned until a new image appears in the field of the telescope. This 
image, is formed by the rays which have traversed the horizontal 
upper slit of the central cell. It is brought to coincide with the 
reticula of the telescope as is done with the image of the glass of the 
central cell and nothing further remains to be done except to read 
the index on the scale of the instrument. Thus regulated, the in¬ 
strument works between 1-330 and 1-5320. This adjustment is 
sufficient for the majority of liquids, saline solutions, fatty oils. If, 
however, it be seen that the index is not comprised between these 
limits, it is very easy to measure it; for that purpose, the regulating 
point given by the glass index is displaced to a known extent; if, for 
example, in an instrument, the glass of which has an index of 1-5126, 
it be. desired to take the refractive index of carbon disulphide which 
is about T634, the bench-marks of the reticula carrying slit of the 
collimator are made to coincide by means of b', there is caused to be 
marked on the Vernier 1-3726 by means of the stud B, and the reticula 
are then made to coincide by manipulating the stud b of the eyepiece. 
The magnitude of the Beale of the instrument has been increased by 
0-14 and the instrument works up to 1-6726. It will suffice to bear 
in mind that all the readings must be increased by 0'14, the point 
of departure having been displaced to that extent. If, therefore, 
1-5227 was found 0-14 would be added, and we would get the index 
sought, 1-6627. 

N.B .—The point of departure may be displaced between 1-3726 
and 1-5126 by the quantity required to find the desired index. 

Determination of indices at temperatures different from the 
ambient temperature. The following precautions must be taken if it 
is desired to work at a temperature above that of the laboratory. 
The lamp l is lit, the flame adjusted very low, the brass tube making 
a draught, and to which is brased a copper tube of small diameter 
formipg a thermo-siphon, heats itself rapidly, an active circulation of 
the liquid is produced. The movements of the thermometer are 
watched and the lamp is extinguished when the temperature is 0-5 
below what it is desired to reach. The thermometer continues to 
rise very slowly, then remains stationary before redescending. That 
is the moment chosen to make the determination. At that moment, 
in fact, equilibrium of temperature is completely established between 
the different media traversed by the ray of light. Working other¬ 
wise, delay might occur between the indications of the thermometer 
and those of the refractometer, in oonsequenoe of which one finds at 
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the same temperature a higher index during heating and a lower one 
if the cooling be too rapid. It may happen that the index of the 
liquid is very near that of the cell; in that case the two images of the 
vertical reticula are superimposed and their measurement is difficult. 
In one experiment M. Ch. Fery found a body commercial, eugeuol, 
the index of which at the temperature of the experiment was exactly 
the same as the glass of the cell. *The two images absolutely coincide 
and the. cell may be displaced through its entire length without find¬ 
ing a second image. In that case it suffices to counterbalance (bascule) 
a screen not shown in the figure in front of the lower slit correspond¬ 
ing to the glass, and the image of the liquid subsists alone. In fact, 
if a determination be made on a fluid which is a very bad conductor 
of heat like carvacrol, which placed in the cell has a syrupy appear¬ 
ance, an image cannot be obtained. It must be left for several hours 
for equilibrium of temperature to supervene, or what is more simple, 
heat is applied, and it is left to cool very slowly until it reaches the 
desired degree at which the index is to be taken. Determinations 
may thus be macf of the index of refraction at different decreasing 
temperatures. 


Index of Refkaction. 

The following results are given for the purpose of comparing that 
of linseed oil with other oils:— 


INDEX OF REFKACTION OF RAW LINSEED OIL. 


Strohmor at 14° C. = 1-4836 
„ at 16° C. = 1-4834 
Thorner at 60° C. = 1-4680 
Tolman and Triunaon at 15*5° C. = 1-4831 


Harvey at 20” C. = 1-4800—1-4812 
Procter and Holrnos at 15'5” C. — 1-4817—1-4825 
U.S.A. at 25-5 = 1-4705—1-4798 


INDEX OF REFRACTION OF CERTAIN OTL8. (FERY.) 


Index determined at 15°, correction 0*00037 at 15° C. 


• 

Earth-nut, refined . 

1-47325 

Trotter .... 

1-4J045 

„ „ •’erffde 

1-47315 

Horse-foot .... 

1-47095 

Olive, TuniB . 

1-47215 

Castor. 

1-47990 

„ Kabylie . 

1-47015 

Almond, sweet . 

1-47410 

„ edible' . 

1-47130 

Cotton .... 

1-47440 

,, fine*' 

1-47070 

Black mustard . 

1-47490 

Walnut/. 

1-47160 

Lard (oil) .... 

1-47195 

Poppy-'' .... 

1-47730 

Oleic acid (sap.) . 

1-46245 

Se&Rine, crude . 

1-47490 

Whale (St. Vincent) . . 

1-47505 

/>, refined 

1-47400 

.. 

1-47925 

'Linseed .... 

1-48140 

Cod-liver, Hogg . 

1-48 00 

Netftsfoot 

1-47550 

„ blonde 

1-48885 
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RAW LINSEED OIL IN BUTYROREFKACTOMETKIC DEGREE. 





- -- — - 


No. of 
Samples. 

°C. 

Refraction. 

M. Weger, Zeitsohr. f. angew. Chem., 

<*) 0 

25° 

80*2—81-5 

181)1), 12, 298. 

f 4 

40° 

71*4-72-5 

J. van Itallie, Charm. Weekblad, 11)08, 
40, H)0 ...... 

B. S)olltJina, Zeitsohr. f. Unters. d. 

0 

25° 

82*0-86*5 

Nahr.- u. Genu., 11)08, 6, 081 . 
Thomson und Dunlop, Anal>st, 11)00, 

15 

15° 

87*0-91*6 

31,288 . . . .' . . 
H. J. F. de Vries, Oliem. Weekhlnd, 


25° 

81-0—85*5 

1908, 5, 555 . ... 

dig. und Brust. ZcitsHir. f. Unters d. 

7 

15° 

87*3—91*8 

Nahr - u. Gonu., 1909,17, 501 

1 

25° 

80*0 


The following are indices of refraction at JO" 0. of linseed oil, 
and of substances which may he present in it as adulterants or other¬ 
wise :— 


Oil. 

Retractive 

Oil. 

Refractive 

Index. 

Index. 

Linseed . 

1*184^0 1*488 

Turpentine 

1*464 to 1*474 

Cotton-seed 

1*475 

Rosin (Colophony) . 

1*548 

Rosin oil. 

1*585 „ 1*549 

Maize 

1*4705 

Mineral . 

1*488 „ 1*507 

,, ... 

1*478 (at 20° C.) 

Fish 

1*480 



REFRACTION OF PURE AND IMPURE DRYING, ETC., OILS IN 
OLEO-UEFRACTOMETER DEGREES WI I'H JEAN'S RKFRAOTOMETER. 


inde\ ol Refraction. 

Raw linseed oil—laboratory standard 


sample. 

+ 03° 

= 

1*48075 

Itefiued raw linseed .... 

+ 4!)» 

= 

1*47975 

Raw linseed + 20 per cent, rosin oil . 

+ G7° 

= 

1*48425 

„ +20 „ hemp-seed 




oil .... 

+ 47“ 


1*47925 

„ + 20 per cent, mineral oil 

+ 17" * 


1*47175 

I r oppv ( aiillette ) oil 

+ 2y° 

= 

1*47^5^ 

„ ’ „ old 

+ 35° 

= 

1*47625 

„ {pavot) Calcutta oil . 

+ 27*5° 

= 

1*47487 

„ M „ old . . 

+ 33° 

=. 

1*47575 

Hemp-seed oil. 

+ 30° to 32“ 

= 

1*475 to 1*4755 

Walnut oil. 

+ 3ti° 

as 

1*4765 

Ravison „. 

+ 25° 

= 

1*47375 

Colza „. 

+ 17° to 18° 

= 

1*47175 to 1*4720 

Rosin 1 4 ,. 

+ 78° 

= 

1*48025 


With some samples the whole field of the reiractometer is black. 
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REFRACTION OF PURE AND IMPURE LINSEED OIL IN BUTYRO- 
REFRACTOMETER DEGREES. 


Refractoraetor Number 
at 20° C. 


Pure linseed oil (raw). 

80-5 to 82-2 = 1-47876 

»* 

„ (boiled). 

80-5 „ 84-2 

Linseed oil + 20 per cent, rosin .... 

abovo 100-0 


+ 10 „ . 

04-5 = 1-48G75 


+ 5 „ 

88-4 


+ 20 „ „ oil . 

above 100-0 


boiled + 20 per cent, rosin oil . 

„ 100-0 


»* + »» » 

92-7 


ii + 5 »i ,i . . 

88-2 


„ +15 „ cotton-seed oil 

78-7 


„ + 15 „ rape oil . 

79-1 


+ 10 per cent, minoral oil 
boiled + about 80 por cent, of man¬ 

89-6 


ganese rosinate .... 

84-9 


COMPARISON OP REFRACTIVE INDEX WITH OLEO-REFRACTO- 
* METER AND BUTYRO-REFRACTOMETER AT 22° C. 


Refractive 

Index. 

Oleo-Refracto- 

meter 

Degree. 

1 

si 

fi 

« 

ii 

a 

V >-< 

PS 

Oleo-Refracto- 

meter 

Degree. 

Butvro- 

Refractometer 

Degree. 

11 

sr 

Oleo-Refracto- 

meter 

Degree. 

Butyro- 

Refractometer. 

1-402:0 

- 20 

54-8 

1-47100 

+ 14 

68-0 

1-47950 

+ 48 

82-0 

1-46275 

- 19 

55-1 

1-47125 

+ 15 

68-3 

1-47975 

+ 49 

82-4 

1-46300 

- 18 

55-6 

1-47150 

+ 16 

68-7 

1-48000 

+ 50 

82-9 

1-46325 

- 17 

55-9 

1-47175 

+ 17 

69-1 

1-48025 

+ 51 

83-2 

1-46300 

- 16 

56-8 

1-47200 

+ 18 

69-5 

1-48050 

+ 52 

83-8 

1-46375 

- 15 

56-6 

1-47225 

+ 19 

69-9 

1-48075 

+ 53 

84-1 

1-46400 

- 14 

57-1 

1-47250 

+ 20 

70-3 

1-48100 

+ 54 

84-6 

1-46425 

- IS 

*57-4 

1-47275 

+ 21 

70-7 

1-48125 

+ 65 

85-0 

1-46450 

- 12 

57-9 

1-47300 

+ 22 

71-1 

1-48150 

+ 56 

85*5 

1-46475 

- 11 

58-2 

1-47325 

+ 23 

71-4 

1-48175 

+ 57 

85-9 

1-46500 

- 10 

58-6 

1-47350 

+ 24 

71-9 

1-48200 

+ 58 

86-4 

1-46525 

- 9 

58-9 

1-47375 

+ 25 

72-2 

1-48225 

+ 59 

86-7 

1-46550 

- 8 

59-4 

1-47400 

+ 26 

72-7 

1-48250 

+ 60 

87-3 

1-46575 

- 7 

59-7 

1-47425 

+ 27 

73-0 

1-48275 

+ 61 

87-6 

1-46600 

- 6 

60-2 

1-47450 

+ 28 

73-5 

1-48300 

+ 62 

88-2 

1-46625 

- 5 

60-5 

1-47475 

+ 29 

73-8 

1-48325 

+ 63 

88-5 

1-46650 

- 4 

60-9 

1-47500 

+ 30 

74-3 

1-48350 

+ 64 

89-1 

1-46675 

- 8 

61-2 

1-47525 

+ 81 

74-6 

1-48875 

+ 65 

89-4 

1-46700 

- 2 

61-7 

1-47550 

+ 32 

75-1 

1-48400 

+ 66 

90-0 

1-46725 

- 1 

62-0 

1-47575 

+ 33 

75-5 

1-48425 

+ 67 

90-3 

1-46750 

0 

62-5‘ 

1-47600 

+ 34 

70-0 

1-48450 

+ 68 

90-9 

1-46775 

+ 1 

62-8 

1-47625 

+ 35 

76-3 

1-48475 

+ 69 

*91-2 

1-46800 

-+ -2 

63-2 

1-47650 

+ 36 

76-8 

1-48500 

+ 70 

91-8 

1-46825 

+ 3 

63-5 

1-47675 

+ 37 

77-2 

1-48525 

+ 71 

92-1 

1-46850 

+ 4 

64-0 

1-47700 

+ 38 

77-7 

1-48550 

+ 72 

92-7 

1-46875 

+ 5 

64-3 

1-47725 

+ 39 

78-1 

1-48575 

+ 73 

93-0 

1-469J0 

+ 6 

64-8 

1-47750 

+ 40 

78-6 

1-48600 

+ 74 

93-6 

1-46925 

+ 7 

65-1 

1-47775 

+ 41 

78-9 

1-48650 

+ 75 

94-0 

1-46950 

+ 8 

65-6 

1-47800 

+ 42 

79-4 

1-48675 

+ 76 

94-5 

1-46975 

+ 9 

65-9 

1-47825 

+ 43 

79-8 

1-48700 

+ 77 

94-9 

1-47000 

+ 10 

66-4 

1-47850 

+ 44 

80-3 

1-48725 

+ 78 

95-4 

1-47025 

+ 11 

66-7 

1-47875 

+ 45 

80-6 

1-48750 

+ 79 

95-8 

1-47050 

+ 12 

67-2 

1-47900 

+ 46 

81-2 

1-48625 

+ 80 

96-3 

1-47075 

+ 13 

67-5 

1-47925 

+ 47 

81-5 

— 

— 
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Refraction of Linseed Oil Mixed Fatty Acids .—Determinations 
are few. Thorner found a refractive index of 1*4546 at 60° C., 
whilst Olek and Burst found the butyro-refractometer degree of 
56*9. 


a 

w 

w 

C/3 


A 

« 

O 

« 

w 

Ch 

(U 


Q 

55 

■<3 

W 

05 

A 

cw 

fe 

o 

< 

H 

A 

A 

< 

o 

w 

W 

(k 

A 

55 

< 

A 

3 


Saponification 

(Turbidity) 

Test. 

Clear 

** 

»» 

»* 

Slightly turbid 
Clear 

Quite turbid 

: : 

Slightly turbid 

Saponi¬ 

fication 

Number. 

18S-9 

188-4 

188*7 

188*9 

186-1 

190-2 

185-4 

180-190 

160*8 

169-2 

169-3 

167-5 

163*3 

163-6 

197 6 

Iodine 

Number. 

u 

cot-tat>o*04©t>-t< r ?a?aD i e<P3ACT3 2 
CDCOCDjDCDt^t^COOg^HO»CiqCOff4 HrH 

a 

<3 

Polarisation. 

Feebly - 

»« 

** 

± o 

Feebly — 
Strongly + 

; - - 

+ 

- ■*= 

.S 5 

33 

a . 

i.2o 

o 

iHCirHipc'ioogtai^rocpcpqiO 
-5fi vtt 04 jlO^lNrHcAiciaiHO 
cococococoQuooaDco.CTJCicoCTici 

8 

over 100-0 

„ 100-0 
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It will be seen from the preceding table that, if a sample of raw 
or boiled linseed oil, examined at 25” C., is found to give a butyro- 
refractometer number greater than 84'5, it is open to the suspicion 
of containing an admixture of rosin, rosin oil, metallio rosinates, or 
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mineral oil. On the other hand, if the butyro-refraction falls below 
80, then additions of poor drying or non-drying fatty oils must bf 
looked for. Very small percentages are not detected by the butyro- 
refractometer, but Buch are not likely to occur in practice. 

The above table shows in how far the refractometer test coincides 
with the results of chemical analysis. 

INDICES OF REFRACTION OF DIFFERENT VEGETABLE OILS IN 
DESCENDING ORDER. 


Oil. 

15° C. 

22° C. 

Linseed 

1-4814 

1-4788 

Cainelina 

1-4806 

— 

Castor .... 

1-4709 

1-4778 

Hemp .... 

1-4777 

— 

Poppy .... 

1-4778 

1-4747 

• Maize .... 

1-47665 

— 

Walnut 

1-47G2 

— 

Mustard 

1-4749 

1-4723 

Rape .... 

1-4748 

— 

Colza .... 

1-4746 

— 

Beech .... 

1 4746 

— 

Cotton .... 

1-4744 

1-4718 

Almond 

1-4741 

1-4715 

Sesame 

1-4740 

1 4714 

Earth-nut . 

1-4732 

1-4706 

Hazel-uut 

1-4716 

1-4690 

Olive .... 

1-4705 

1-4680 


REFRACTION OF MARINE ANIMAL OILS. 



15° C. 

22° C. 

Cod-liver oil, pale . 

1-4833 

1-4807 

Japanese fish oil 

— 

1-4805 

Fish oil . 

1-4793 

— 

Seal ,, 

1-4784 

— 

Shark-liver oil . 

1-4775 

— 

Whale oil . 

1-4750 

1-4724 

Sperm „ . 

1-4665 

— 


^ . REFRACTION OF MINERAL OIL. 

1'T'' 

Russian-j 
American | 

Valvolinej 
Rosin oil 

In* 1895 Hefelmann and Mann used the Zeiss butyro-refracto- 
meter for testing boiled oil and found that the refraction of ar 



15° C. 

D —0"9066 . 

1-5012 

D —0-908 . 

1-4992 

/D— 0-910. 

1-5111 

\D —0*883 . 

1-4894 

/ Russian. 

1-6015 

\ American. 

1-4920 
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adulterated boiled linseed oil was from 80'6 to84'2 at 25° C. Weger, 
however, showed in 1897 that these figures were unreliable except 
for freshly made boiled oils, or boiled oils which have been carefully 
kept from contact with the air, and which had not been heated for 
long during their manufacture, and not to a higher temperature 
than 180° C. For such he confirmed Hefelmann and Mann’s re¬ 
sults fully. He showed that oxidation and the use of high tem¬ 
peratures in manufacture greatly increased the refraction of boiled 
oil, and in many cases to 97 or even 99 after 18 months’ exposure 
to the air. The influence of temperature suggests that the refracto- 
meter might be used to distinguish a boiled linseed oil, made 
drying by high temperature, i.e. by heating over a naked fire, from 
one made drying by dissolving siccatives in it at a comparatively 
low temperature. Unfortunately, the differences are not sufficiently 
great, and the expectation has not been realised. Consistency and 
smell are still the best tests. 

Von Neander’s values of the normal refraction are from 87 to 89, 
considerably above Hefelmann’s therefore, and if such a standard 
were adopted, Hefelmann and Mann's figures would have to be 
taken as showing adulteration. As Weger has shown, however, Dr. 
Von Neander may have been experimenting with oxidised or highly- 
heated oils. The use of monochromatic light, e.g. yellow sodium 
light instead of ordinary diffused light, in the refractometer tests has 
been recommended. In this way the refraction may be read to as 
fraction of a degree. The following is the result of experiments 
conducted in the way suggested (R = refraction). A mixture of 
59'7 per cent, linseed oil (R = HIT) with 50’3 per cent, of rape oil 
(R = 67-2) gave at the same temperature of 25° C. (R = 75°), and 
one of 73'9 and 26-1 per cent, respectively (R = 77°). To use these 
results in determining an adulteration with rape oil, it is not necessary 
to calculate the indices of refraction as Von Neandor does. The 
angles can be used themselves. The equation will be, if 

a = per cent, of adulterant present. 
x = refraction of pure linseed oil. 
y = „ of adulterant. 

2 - „ of mixture. 

100 (x - z) 

a ■» - —- '■ ' 

x - y 

From this equation we have for a to the two cases of admixture 
with rape oil above given the values 43'9 and 28'7 respectively, so 
that the experimental results are as good as could be expected in 
such a case. 

It may be concluded that although refractometer analysis may 
be made to give fair results, with mixtures of known composition, 
it is not yet in a condition to give reliable results with the very 
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complicated mixtures of unknown composition to which it might be 
applied. ' 

H. Wolff investigated how the addition of rosin to boiled oil 
specially affected its normal refraction. He used Zeiss’s butyro- 
refraetometer at 15° and sodium light. By using six different sorts 
of linseed oil, and five sorts of rosin, he himself made a very large 
series of boiled oil in his laboratory and tested them with the follow¬ 
ing results 

TABLE SHOWING EFFECT OF THE PRESENCE IN SOLUTION OP 
DIFFERENT PERCENTAGES OP ROSIN ON THE INDEX OP RE- 
FRACTION OF BOILED LINSEED OIL. 



Lowest 

Average 

Maximum 


Butyrometer 

Butyrometer 

Butyrometer 

, 

Degree. 

Degree. 

Degree. 

20 rosin-free boiled oils 

86-2 

88*0 

91*2 

12 boiled oils with 3 per cent, rosin 

88*5 

90-0 

92*2 

12 „ „ „ 5 „ 

01’8 

92*5 

94*0 

15 „ „ 10 „ 

96*7 

97*5 

100-0 


Index of 

Index of 

Index of 


Infraction 

Refraction 

Refraction 

10 „ „ „ 15 

1*4890 

1*4920 

1*4975 

5 „ „ „ SO . 

1-49G0 

1*4980 

1-5012 


* With boiled oils containing more than 10 per cent, of rosin, the 
whole field of view is illuminated. The boiled oil is then diluted 
with an equal weight of turpentine oil of known refraction and the 
mixture tested. If the index of refraction found be ny and that of 
the turps nt then the index of the boiled oil to be determined is 
x = 2'09 ny - 1-093 nt + 0'003, 

Wolff asserts that in all boiled oils with | a higher density and a re¬ 
fraction above 92, the rosin should be quantitatively estimated. 

TABLE SHOWING THE INDEX OF REFRACTION OF DIFFERENT 
FRACTIONS OF RUSSIAN, ALSATIAN, GERMAN, AMERICAN, AND 
BAKU PETROLEUM. (ENGLER.) 


Petroleum. 

« 

Fraction: J40°-160°C. 

190°-210° C. 

240°-260 3 C. 

219°-310° C. 

Density. 

Index. 

Density. 

Index. 

Density. 

Index. 

Density. 

• 

Index. 

Tegernsee 

0-7465 

1-427 

0-7840 

1-437 

0-8130 

1-451 

0-8370 

1-465 

Pechelbronn . 

0-7550 

1*421 

0-7900 

1-440 

0-8155 

1-454 

0-8820 

1-462 

Oelheim. 

0-7830 

1-435 

0-8155 

1-450 

0-8420 

1-468 

0-8625 

1-480 

Pennsylvanien 

0-7550 

1-422 

0-7860 

1-439 

0*8120 

1-454 

0-8826 

1-463 

Baku 

0-7820 

1-436 

0-8195 

1-451 

0-8445 

1-467 

0 8640 

1-475 


'flie above indices seem in some instances to overlap those of 
spirits of turpentine and of some drying oils. 
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TABLE SHOWING THAT NO CORRELATION EXISTS BETWEEN THE 
INDEX OP REFRACTION AND THE PIOORES EXPRESSING THE 
OXYGEN ABSORPTION PER CENT. . 



Butyro- 

Butyro- 

Average 


Relractomctric 

Refractometrie , Oxygen Absorption 


Degree 

Degree 

per Cent. 


at 25° C. 

i 

at 10° C. 

Glass-plate Teats. 

Linseed for varnish-making* . 

81-5 

72-S 


„ for paint purposes 

81-3 

72-4 

18-0 

„ from Indian seed 

80-2 

71-4 

17-1 

Paint linseed oil N. 

Linseed oil W, throe years old, I 

80-8 

82-2 

— 

16-4 

not completely sealed . j 
Linseed oil of English origin, \ 
five years old, perfectly sealed J 

70-1 

85-1 

19-8 


TABLE SHOWING FOR TREATED LINSEED OIL, THAT IS, REFINED 
RAW LINSEED OIL AND BOILED LINSEED OIL, THAT THERE 
IS NO CORRELATION BETWEEN THE INDEX OF REFRACTION 
AND TnE FIGURES EXPRESSING THE OXYGEN ABSORPTION 
PER CENT. OF SUCH OILS. 



Butyro- 
Refractonu'tric. 
Degree 
at 25° C. 

Butyro- 

Relractometric 

1 degree 
at 25° C. 

Average Oxygen 
Absorption 
per Cent. 

Glass Plate 
Tests. 

Natural bleached, raw linseed 




oil (commercial) 

Paint oil A, Table 32, 11 months 

81*5 

— 

— 

in beaker glass exposed to air 
Paint oil A, treated with fullers’ 

83-0 

— 

— 

earth at 80° C. 

Linseed oil, hoated by superheated 

81-5 

72-5 

— 

steam to 250° C. 

Varnish linseed oil, Table 4, 

81*5 

72-5 

15*3 

heated for 3 minute to 250° C. 
Paint oil A, heated for 6 hours at 


72-5 

_ 

150° C. 

Paint oil N, heated in test tube to 
about 280° C., freed from mucil- 


73-7 


age. 

Paint oil A, heated in litre flask to 

81-0 

— 

— 

280° C.. demucilaginated . 

Paint oil, heated in litre flask to 

82-1 

— 

16-5 

roo° c. 

82-5 

— 

_ 

Paint oil, heated for 40 hours to 


' 

<•4 

180 to 190° C. 

Paint oil, heated 5 minutes to 860° 

909 

— 


c. 

Linseed oil W., Table 1, heated 
in bulk from 100 to 140 and air 
blown, kept 3 years and not ab- 

102-3 


5-43 

solutely hermetically sealed 

84-2 

— 

14-5 

Cold blown linseed oil, 8 years old 

83-4 

— 

— 

„ „ paint oil . 

Paint oil A, warm blown . 

Cold blown from Indian linseed, 

— 

73-6 

— 

— 

74-2 

—- 

Table 8. 

Hot blown from Indian linseed, 

80-2 

~ 

16-7 

3 50° fi.. 20 hours 

99-fi 

_ 

— 
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Correlation of Index of Refraction and Iodine Absorption Per 
Cent .—Ifl the same way the iodine absorption is connected with 
the index of refraction as shown in table. 


TABLE SHOWING CORRELATION OF IODINE ABSORPTION PER 
CENT. OF LINSEED OIL WITH ITS INDEX OF REFRACTION. 
(THOMSON AND DUNLOP.) * 


Source. 

Iodine No. (Wijs). 

Butyro-Refracto- 
meter Degree 
at 25° C. 

= Index of 
Refraction. 

Riga. 

205-4 

85*5 


Petrograd .... 

200*0 

84*2 


North America. . . 

194 6 

83-2 


Calcutta ...*.. 

188*6 

81-7 


La Plata. 

• 

185-5 

81-0 



But this parallelism, this simultaneous decrease of both factors 
can only apply to freshly expressed raw oil from fresh seed. 


PoLAltlMETRIC TESTS. 

The researches of Bishop and Peters on the opticity of a number 
of oils show that with the exception of castor oil, croton oil, and 
rosin oil, only dextro rotations are produoed by sesame (high) and 
olive oil (feeble), all the others, including linseed oil, being either 
optically inactive or having a slight lmvo-rotatory power. 

1. The Polarimetric Examination of Linseed Oil Sophisticated 

with Refined Rosin Oil (R.R.O .).—According to Aignan such a mixture 
rotates the plane of polarisation to the right by an angle perceptibly 
proportional to the quantity of rosin oil which it contains. If the 
rotation observed with a 200 millimetre tube be represented by [a] B , 
and the weight of the rosin oil in 100 parts by weight of the mixture 
by h, we get in the case of a mixture of linseed oil with— 

1. Refined rosin oil [«]„ = + h. 

2. Choice white rosin oil [a]„ = + ] J h. 

3. Rectified rosin oil [a]„ = + f J h. 

The first mixture" is the most common. In actual practice, there¬ 
fore, all«*h9t has to be done is to measure [a] B by the polanmeter, 
and to estimate h as refined rosin oil, according to the formula 
h - [a]„ } ; . The oils in question being dark in colour, it is better 
to work in a 100 millimetre tube and to calculate 

h = (a], = V-. 

2. Estimation of Rosin Oil in Paint by the'Polarimeter. —(a) A 
certain amount of the paint is frequently stirred and shaken up with 
ether and allowed to settle. The ether containing the oil in solution 
floats to the surface and the polarisation tube is filled with the ethereal 
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solution. If no optical deviation be produced, there is no rosin oil in 
the paint tested. On the other hand, if [o] D be the rotation towards 
the right with a 200 millimetre tube, according to Aignan’s researches 
on the rotatory power of an ethereal solution of linseed oil contain¬ 
ing rosin oil, the proportion of rosin oil may be calculated by the 
formula— 


h = 


®[dJ 

43 2 ’ 


(b) A known weight p l of the ethereal solution is run into a flask 
and heated on the water-bath at 200° C. (212° P.) so as to drive off 
the ether; the oil which boils only at 300° C. (572° F.) is left in 
the flask. Let its weight be represented by p*. The proportion 

pl 

- 2 100 = h 1 per cent, of oil (linseed oil and rosin oil) contained in 


the ethereal solution examined by the polarimeter. If h 1 = h, it 
may be taken for granted that the paint contained linseed oil free 


h 

from rosin oil. Generally li 1 is greater than h, then ^ 100 will give 

the percentage of rosin oil contained in the linseed oil which was 
used to make the paint. 


THE ROTATORY POWER EXERTED ON THE PLANE OF POLARISA¬ 
TION BY VARIOUS OILS ACCORDING TO DIFFERENT OBSERVERS. 


Oils. 

Authorities. 

Bishop. 

Peters. 

Toxier. 

(hrard. 


Arachis . 

-0-4 

- 21 to +0*5 

0 to + 0*1 

- 0*3 

Beech 

— 

_ 

- 1 

- 0*8 

Camelina. 

— 

— 

0*7 

- 2*3 

Castor 

— 

40*7 

+ 38-5 to - 48 

+ 43 

Colza . P 7 reucl1 ' 
Japan 

T* P 
04 Ah 

1 1 

-0*53 to -1*3 

- 1*3 to - 2 1 

- 0*8 

Cotton 

— 

-0*7 

- 1*3 

- 1 

Croton . 

— 

+ 42*5 

— 

+ 46 

Hemp-seed 

— 

— 

- 0*7 

- 0*5 

Linseed . 

-0-3 

-0*3 

- 0*7 to 0*4 

— 

Maize 

_ 

_ 

- 1*3 

_ 

Olive 



(Lubricating+l*0tol*3 j 

+ 0*5 

+ 0-6 

+ 0*4 to 1 

- Burning 4-1*0 [• 

«> 



(Edible + 0*7 j 


Poppy . . . 

0 

t- 

o 

1 

o 

o 

l 

- 0*3 to - 0*5 ‘ v 

— 

Rape 

— 

— 

- 1*3 

+ 1*0 

f old 

+ 811 


* 


| hot pressed 

+ 7-2 




Sesame-) 1878 

+ 4-6) 

+ 5 

+ 5 to + 5*1 

+ 5 

11882 

+ 3-9 




[India 1884 

+ 7*7 J 




Stillingia 

— 

— 

— 

— 




f 

-6*45° in 

Walnut . 

-0*3 

-0*3 

- 0*7 to - 0*4 } 

20 mm. 
tube='+ 29 




l 

Sacch. 0 

Wood . . , 


__ 

0 

— 
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OPTICAL DEVIATION OF KOSIN OIL AND MINERAL OILS. 


n 



Rosin Oils. 

Mineral Oils. 

D = 1000 

+ 51-7 

Russian D = 0-906 to 0‘908 + 15-G to + 19 

9685 

+ 44-4 

AmericalJ D = 0-883 to 0-910, 0 to + 2 

9849 

+ 41*2 

Russian Valvolines D = 0-914 + 22-4 to + 26-5 

9768 

- 88'7 

American Valvolines D = 0 882 to 0-890,0 to + 0-8 

9805 

+ 86-0 

— 

9854 

- 30-7 

— 

9898 

+ 260 

— 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE ADULTERATION OP LINSEED OIL. 

Oil Crushing. Hot and Cold Pressed Linseed .—Ketel and An- 
tusch found iodine values under 106 in oil extracted from powdered 
linseed-oil cake. Microscopic examination showed that the original 
seed had contained less than 10 per cent, of foreign seed. The ex¬ 
tracted fatty matter was not rancid, but white, solid, and granular, 
and in several instances gave, with alcoholic silver nitrate, a decided 
reaction characteristic of cotton-seed oil. Van' Ketel and Antuseh 
concluded that the oilcake contained an addition of foreign fat. 
Mastbaum did not agree with this conclusion, arguing that during 
pressing a flow of different glycerides may take place, and that the 
lighter fluids would be the first to leave the press. Faszbender and 
Kern have shown that this actually takes place. Five kilogrammes 
of linseed with 9 per cent, of foreign seed, of which 5-8 per cent. f 
was cruciferous seed, were divided into two portions, of which one 
portion was prepared, the other not. Then both were pressed first 
in the cold, then hot pressed, then extracted with petroleum ether 
and then the iodine values of the oils determined. The extracted 
oil amounted to 37 per cent. 


TABLE SHOWING VARIATIONS IN ANALYTICAL RESULTS OP COLD 
AND HOT PRESSED LINSEED OILS. 



Prepared. 

Unprepared. 

Oil Content 
of Residue. 

I. Cold pressed .... 

180-3 

180-5 

25 per cent. 

II. Pressed at 70° C. 

180-3 

. 175-3 

12 „ 

111. ^Extracted by petroleum ether . 

179-9 

162-5 

4 


The first point in connection with the impurities in linseed oil is 
that of their origin, viz. one class of impurities is due to the contamina¬ 
tion of the oil seeds with other seeds. If these foreign seeds be oil- 
free seeds they have little effect on (a) the yield of oil, or ( b) its quality. 
Their effect is negative, but if they be oleiferous then their oil content 
is mixed with that from the linseed and affects the chemical com¬ 
position of the linseed oil crushed from such impure seed. Accord- 
to Wijs (1) Dutch seed contains little foreign seed; (2) La Plata seed 
(170) 
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has most; 5 per cent, at least, but almost exclusively oil-free seed. 
Again ( 3 ) British-Indian linseed rarely exceeds 6 per cent, of 
foreign seed, and these are mostly oil-free, but occasionally 1 per 
cent, of brassica (rape-seeds). There comes from (4) Calcutta, 
a very inferior grade of linseed which is said to be shipped with as 
much as 20 per cent, of foreign*oleiferous seeds; (5) South Russian 
Black Sea seed is apparently pure, but it mostly contains brassica 
seeds. Again (6) North Russian Baltic seed is impure—5 per cent, is 
little of foreign seeds, 10 to 20 per cent, is often present, and if higher 
constants be found only brassica and camelina seeds are present; 
(7) North American seed is apparently always pure, and such foreign 
seeds as are present are seldom oleiferous. Faszbender and Kern 
found seed to contain up to 10 per cent, of foreign seed, chiefly 
cruciferous, such as rape, brassica, hedge mustard, raphanus, mus¬ 
tard sinapis. According to the specification of the Incorporated Oil 
Seed Association of London, good linseed should not contain more 
than 4 per cent, of foreign seed. The manner in which the oil from 
the above-known seeds affects the known constants of linseed oil is 
shown in the following table. 

TABLE SHOWING THE IODINE VALUE OF (a) LINSEED OIL; (6) OF , 
THE OILS FROM THE FOREIGN SEEDS WITH WHICH IT IS 
LIABLE TO BE MIXED. THE FIGURES ARE THOSE OF KETEL 
AND ANTUSCH. THE OILS ARE EXTRACTED BY PETROL-ETHER. 


Oils trolls— ' Itxliue. Value of the Oil. 


| Pure linseed.i 181-187 

„ camelina seed.! 146 

„ colza seed. j 101 

00 per cent, linseed -f 10 camelma. 179 

85 „ „ + 15 „ . . . . 172 

80 „ +20. 170 

90 „ + 10 colza .... 178 

85 ,, ., + 4 camelina 4- II colza . 174 

90 ,, „ + li „ + 4 „ . . 176 


Foreign seeds in linseed, therefore, alter the composition of the 
linseed oil extracted therefrom in the same way as when other oils 
are ad^gjiio it. Of the four oils here given (1) hedge mustard oil, , 
raphanus, is not crushed for oil; (2) mustard seed is, as a rule, dearer 
than linseed; (3) camelina oil is seldom met with; and (4) rape. In 
Belgium, Holland, the Balkan States, and Russia the plants are 
extensively cultivated, and L. E. And6s asserts that linseed oil can be 
mixed with its own weight of camelina seed without affecting its drying 
properties. But it has already been pointed out that in linseed oil-; 
crushing other points require attention besides the suitability of the 
oil for its intended use. Now the oil from camelina sativa leaves? 
a residual cake which is too acrid for cattle (“ Gardener’s Chronicle,” 
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1843,p. 678). If therefore the oil crusher receives a cargo of linseed 
containing eamelina seed, he is running a great risk of having all the 
oil cake from it thrown on his hands if he accepts delivery. The 
crusher must bear in mind that the agricultural chemist applies two 
organoleptic tests to linseed cake, and it is a sine qua non they should 
pass both taste and smell. A linseed-oil cake acrid from eamelina, 
or other cruciferous seed, e.g. rape, will most certainly be condemned. 

If oil chemists, pure and simple, gloss over such points the crusher 
cannot. Besides oil containing cruciferous oils are liable to darken 
when used as a vehicle for white lead. 

TABLE SHOWING THE CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF LIN¬ 
SEED OIL, CAMELINA OIL, ItAPE OIL, MUSTARD OIL, HEDGE MUS¬ 
TARD OIL. 



Linseed 

Oil. 

Camelina 

Oil. 

Rape Oil. 

Mustard- 
seed Oil. 

Hedge 
Mustard Oil. 

dH • • ■ • 

0-930-0*936 

0*923-0*927 

0*913-0*917 

0*910-0*920 

0*9175 

Solidification-point . 

- 8 to 20° C. 

-18tol'J 0 C. 

Oto - 6°C. 

- 17*5" C. 

Below 0*8° 0. 

Index of refraction . 

80-85 

— 

G7°-G9*2 

69 

— 

Acid number 

Up to 6 

— 

Up to 4 

Up to 3 

— 

Saponification number 

189-195 

185-188 

107-179 

174-182 

174 

Iodine number . 

170-200 

135-153 

94-100 

103-122 

105 

Unsaponifiable . 
Melting-point of fatty 

Up to 2% 

— 

1*0-1 *5 °/ 0 

— 

- , 

acids 

Solidification-point of 

17-21° 

18-20° 

16-22° 

15-17° 

‘ 

fatty acids 

13-17° 

13-18° 

12-18° 

15-5° 



It will be seen that all four oils lower the density, saponification 
number and iodine number. 

Rape Oil .—Adulteration with rape oil occurs when the addition of 
as little as 10 per cent, s profitable owing to the high price of linseed 
oil. Such an addition w'ould affect the constants of linseed oil. Bape 
oil contains an unsaturated fatty acid, characteristic of the fatty acids 
of all cruciferous oils, erucic acid, C 22 H 42 0 2 , which limits the high 
molecular weight and the lower saponification value of rape oil. 
Erucic acid is differentiated from the homologue of oleic acid by its 
high ifl.p,, 34° C., also by the difficulty with which its kv^salt dis¬ 
solves in ether. 

Detection of Rape and other Oils iy, Linseed Oil .—The easiest, 
quickest, and best way to detect colza oil (commercial) or ordinary rape 
oil is by the elaiden test, which blackens in contact therewith. During 
an experience of many years the author never came across a sample 
of commercial colza or rape oil that did not respond to this test by 
blackening. Holde and Marcusson's method.—From 20 to 25 grammes 
of the fatty acids of the oil to be tested are mixed with double their 
c volume of 96 per cent, alcohol, and the solution cooled, in a wide 
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test tube whilst stirring with a glass rod, and by the aid of a freezing 
mixture, Jo - 20° C. A precipitate occurs which consists chiefly o( the 
saturated fatty acids of linseed oil, myristic, and palmitic acids. It is 
drained in a cold funnel at - 20° C. and washed with cooled alcohol. 
The filtrate is evaporated, the residue dissolved in four times its 
volume of 75 per cent, alcohol,^and the solution cooled to - 20° C. 
If rape oil be present, after a lapse of an hour a crystalline precipitate 
of erucic acid occurs. It is drained and washed with 75 per cent, 
alcohol. It then appears pure white, but besides erucic acid it con¬ 
tains other acids, the removal of which is not necessary. The acid 
mixture is dissolved in much ether or benzol, the filtered solution 
evaporated, and (1) the melting-point, (2) acid value, and (3) molecular 
weight determined. The melting-point is under 30° C., the molecular 
weight between 310 and 320, and the iodine number about GO, erucic 
acid 75'1, of the other vegetable oils known to be used as linseed oil 
Adulterants; the principal ones are, (1) cotton-seed oil, (2) maize oil, and 
(3) soya-beah oil. (1) Cotton-seed oil is derived from the seeds of 
the cotton plant, and produced since the sixties of last century in 
large quantities, chiefly in the U.S.A., and after suitable refining brought 
on to the markets of the world; (2) maize oil is another D.S.A. product, 
extracted from the germ of the seed of zea mais. In the U.S. A. its manu¬ 
facture has, of late years, become very important; (3) the soya bean is 
the product of a shrubby plant, up to now almost exclusively culti¬ 
vated in Manchuria. It first appeared on the world's markets a few 7 
years ago. The first cargo was landed in Germany in 1910. All 
three oils are pale yellow in colour, and when refined almost without 
taste and smell. Their constants are given in the following table, 
with those of linseed oil in parallel column for better contrast. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OP 
LINSEED, COTTON-SEED, MAIZE, AND BEAN OILS. 



Linseed Oil. 

Cotton-seed 

Oil. 

Maize Oil. 

Chinese 

Bean Oil 
(Soya). 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 

0-930-0-936 

0-922-0-930 

0-921-0-924 

0-924-0-929 

Solidification-point 
Butyro-refractomer • 

-8to-20°C. 

-lto+4°C. 

-10 to -15° C. 

-14 to-15° C. 

Degree 

EquaUlfGff index of 
refraction of acid 

80-85 

67-75 

77-5 

~ 

number . 

Up to 6 

1 

— 

Up to 5 

Saponification number 

189-195 

191-198 

188-193 

190-193 

Iodine number . 

170-200 

101-117 

111-180 

121-137 

Hexabromide number. 

22-37 

0 

0 

1-2-2*9 

Unsaponifiable . 
Melting-point of the 

Up to 2 «/„ 

0-7tol-7°/„ 

1-3 to 1-6 °/ 0 

0-2 

fatty acids 

Solidifying-point of the 

17-21° C. 

34-43° C. 

16-23° C. 

26-29° C. 

tatty acids 

13-17° C. 

28-36° C. 

13-16° C. 

23-25° 0. 
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The high melting-point of cotton-seed oil fatty acids, with their 
wide range of melting-points, is characteristic. It also com^s on the 
market as stearine-free cotton-seed oil, which during prolonged storage 
in the cold haB deposited a large amount of its solid glycerides. For 
the special detection of cotton-sced oil many different colour reactions 
are given, but none of them are free from objection, at least none such 
as are, to he found in the literature. The silver nitrate test, according 
to Milian, is applied thus: Five c.c. of the mixed fatty acids are 
dissolved in 15 c.c. of 90 per cent, alcohol, the solution heated to 
incipient ebullition, then 2 c.c. of silver nitrate solution, 30 grammes 
in 100 c.c. of water, added. Two per cent, of cotton-seed oil gives 
a characteristic brown colour. 

In llalphen’s reaction a i per cent, solution of sulphur, in carbon 
disulphide, acts as the reageDt. Equal volumes of amyl alcohol and 
the above solution are shaken in a test tube (for \ to | hour), placed 
in a boiling solution of common salt, the CS 2 is evaporated to about 
5 per cent., when the cotton-seed oil assumes an orange-red to red 
coloration. 

Soya-bean oil as a new comer has been little studied. Its “ con¬ 
stants,” to some extent, approach those of linseed oil, so that small 
quantities in linseed oil would be difficult to detect. Mcister found 
it so. Meister regards soya-bean oil as a fair drying oil. But it has 
several drawbacks. It bleaches better than linseed oil hut darkens 
more on heating with driers. Moreover, the oil skin or coat obtained 
from bean oil is softer and more easily abraded. Finally, bean oil 
and the boiled oil derived from it exhibit peculiar properties. It does 
not dry out to a uniform film like linseed oil but generally in irregular 
flakes and streaks which dry lustrous, whilst the Bmooth paint dries 
flat. Apparently it can only be used in admixture. Meister limits 
the amount of bean oil that can be added to linseed oil to 25 or 35 
per cent. at. the most. 

Linseed Oil Sophisticated with Maize Oil. — Ab to maize oil its 
detection is much more delicate; a colour reaction has been given for 
its detection in linseed oil, but it has not been confirmed. If the ad¬ 
dition of concentrated sulphuric acid gives a characteristic grey colour 
lasting for a minute, then the solution of the oil in carbon disulphide 
gives a violet colour with a drop of concentrated .sulphuric within 24 
hours.„ Moreover, maize oil contains sitosterin instead of the usual 
phytoBterin of m.p. 137-5 to 138, and this fact is utilised in it^Jetection. 

The iodine number of maize oil is too high, altogether abnormal, 
thus differing from the iodine number of number 2 and the iodine 
numbers of different authorities: I23 - 3 to 124-6 Tortelli and Buggieri, 
116-3 Smetham, 130-8 Lewkowitsch, 122-7 Archbutt. Cotton-seed 
oil will lower the percentage of liquid fatty acids in linseed oil to a far 
greater extent than maize oil or any other vegetable oil. 

Linseed Oil Sophisticated with Fish Oils. —Several fish oils kre 
added to linseed oil. Their usually high iodine number favours the 
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TABLE OF COMPARISON OF PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL DATA OF 
' TWO POSSIBLE ADULTERANTS OF LINSEED OIL, VIZ. COTTON¬ 
SEED OIL AND MAIZE OIL. 



Butvro- 
Kefrac tome ter 
Degrees at 26° C. 

c 

.2 

11 

aJ 

05 

X 

11 

Si 

S E 

Iodine Number 
of Fatty Acids. 

Maumene 

Test Degrees C. 

Melting-point 
of Fatty Acids. 

Cotton oils:— 








Cotton planters 

68 

194-07 

107-15 

19-49 

112-5 

63-5 

36 to 37 

Aldigo 

67-25 

104-87 

104-75 

20-06 

111-5 

63 

?( 

Delmonus 

G7-25 

200-4 

106-62 

28-04 

118-2 

66-5 


Cotton-park . 

08-28 

194-45 

107-1 

19-28 

118-06 

58 

1 ! 

Maize oil 1 . 

71-25 

1H8-11 

147-60 

20-58 

151-40 

78-5 

18 to 20 

„ „ 2 . 

70 

180*82 

124 5U 

22-75 

130-20 

72 

” 


adulteration. ,The chief adulterants are (1) commercial cod oil (the 
medicinal oil is too dear), (2) sardine oil, and (3) more especially in 
U.S.A., menhaden oil. Cod oil comes from Newfoundland, Norway, 
and the Bast Coast of Great Britain, the oil is sometimes allowed to 
exude from the livers spontaneously, or it is expressed. Sardine fish 
oil, from the Spanish coast, is obtained from a well-known small fish. 
In the literature its composition is mixed up with Japanese fish oils, 
but that is not correct. The Spanish sardine oil has the highest 
Mine number of any fish oil, whereas most Japanese fish oils have very 
low iodine numbers. Menhaden oil is obtained on the coast of North 
America, from a fish allied to the herring (? mackerel). Figures for 
fish oils vary greatly, partly owing to the condition in which they are 
marketed, through freeing the oil by cooling from a portion of its 
solid glycerides, fish tallow and such oils differ to the extent and 
manner in which the crude oil has been freed from solid fat. J, 
Hertkorn tried by extreme cooling under specially elaborate conditions 
to force the oil to deposit its solid fat and to use the thin fluid oil so 
obtained as a linseed oil substitute. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF 
LINSEED OIL, COD OIL, SARDINE OIL, AND MENHADEN OIL. 


— 

• 

Lin9eed Oil. 

Cod Oil. 

Sardine Oil. 

Menhaden 

OH. 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 

0-980-0-936 

0-920-0-930 

0-928-0-934 

0-925-0*938 

Solidification-point 

- 8 to - 20° C. 

Mostly over 0° 

Mostly over 0° 

— 

B u t y r o -refractometric 
degree 

80-85 

80-85 

_ 

80-88 

Equal to an index of re¬ 
fraction of acid number 

Up to 6 

Up to 25 

Up to 20 

Up to 15 

Saponification number. 

189-195 

182-187 

188-194 

188-198 

Iodine number 
Hexabromide number . 

170-200 

150-170 

170-200 

145-175 

22-37 

88-48 

— 

— 

Unsaponifiable 

Up to 2 

Up to 2 

Up to 2 

Up to 2*2 
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The characteristic smell of fish oil is the chief method of detecting it. 
But almost odourless sorts are on the market. The smell of the original 
fish oil, however, reappears when the deodorised oil is warmed by rub¬ 
bing between the palms of the hands. Bearn, on treating a suspected oil 
with steam and collecting the distillate, found an unmistakable fish 
smell. Even 2 per cent, of fish oil can be so detected. A whole 
series of colour reactions are giver! for the detection of fish oil, but 
none are reliable. On the other hand, the unsaponifiable should lend 
itself without objection to the detection of fish oil, but up to now no 
such research has succeeded. Lippert separated the unsaponifiable 
from a fish oil and examined it closely. He obtained a thick un¬ 
pleasant-smelling oil readily soluble in acetic acid, like rosin oil; the 
solution gave with acetic acid a blight red colour. Later he isolated 
cetyl alcohol from the unsaponifiable with a m.p. of 50° C. Up 
to now that alcohol has only been identified with certainty in 
walrus oil. Cholesterin occurs in ordinary fish oil. It has been 
already shown that linseed oil unsaponifiable on three crystallisations 
from absolute alcohol yields phytosterin crystals of m.p. 137'5 to 
138° C. Fish oil does not seem to be capable of detection in this 
way nor by the so-called phytosterin acetate test. In that test the 
unsaponifiable from 100 grammes ol' oil and 2 to 3 grammes of acetic 
anhydride are heated to boiling for | hour in a small porcelain basin, 
covered with a watch glass and the excess evaporated on the water- 
bath. The resulting acetyl-ester is as often as possible crystallised 
from absolute alcohol and its melting-point determined. Phytosterin 
acetate from linseed oil melts at 128 to 129° C. The cholesterin 
acetate from pig’s fat melts at 113 - fi° C. H. Bull separated highly 
unsaturated fatty acids from fish oil, their sodium salts being sol¬ 
uble in a little absolute alcohol containing ether. He believed such 
fatty acids may be used to detect fish oil in linseed oil. On the other 
hand, Frujimoto isolated from various fish oils an unsaturated fatty acid 
with four double bonds, clupadonic acid, C 18 H 28 0 2 , and in the form of 
its octobromide, Ci 8 H 28 Br 8 0 2 , insoluble in ether. This oetobromide 
is differentiated from hexabromlinolenie acid, of m.p. 175 to 180” C., 
by the fact that it blackens at 200° C. By aid of this property 10 per 
cent, of fish oil can be detected in linseed oil. 

Adulteration of Raw Linseed Oil .—Amongst other adulterants than 
glycerides, mineral oil, rosin oil, and rosin occur, whilst the first-named 
oil, linseed oil, still remains so cheap that even slighi-~»d':.lteration 
therewith is profitable. Rosin was formerly cheap, as low as 2s. 6d. per 
cwt., and in those days rosin oil was the classical—the one and only— 
adulterant, but in the last three decades rosin has risen in price 
twelvefold or more and now rivals some of the cheaper copals. 
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TABLE SHOWING CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF LIN- 
SEED, MINERAL AND ROSIN OILS, ALSO ROSIN. 



Linseed Oil. 

Mineral Oil. 

Rosin Oil. 

Rosin. 

Specific gravity at 15° 0. 

0*930-0‘930 

0-8-0-920 

0-96-0-990 

About 1-1 

Refraction at 15° C. 

1-484-1-488 

1-439-1-508 

1-536-1-550 

1-548 

Acid number . 

Up to 6 

0 

Up to 50 

140-180 

Saponification number . 

189-195 

Up to 3 

Up to 65 

160-190 

Iodine number 

170-200 

Up to 14 

45-48 

140-180 

Unsaponifiable 

Up to 2 p.c. 

97-100 p.c. 

70-90 p.c. 

Up to 15 p.c. 


Mineral Oil ax an A duller ant of Hair JArmed Oil .—Mineral oil 
used to reduce linsee 1 oil consists of a certain fraction from crude 
petroleum or certain fractions of shale oil distillates—fractions which 
ar« exclusively unsaponifiable hydrocarhides. Its acid number is 
therefore 0, although some sorts contain traces of sulphuric acid from 
the refining. The saponification number should likewise be 0, al¬ 
though, as a rule, on treatment with alcoholic potash, 1 or 2 per cent, 
is absorbed. The saponification number and the iodine number of 
linseed oil are necessarily lowered by mineral oil, whilst the per¬ 
centage of unsaponifiable is increased. Qualitatively the presence 
of mineral oil in linseed oil in not too small a quantity is detected by 
the so-called water reaction. One gramme of the suspected oil is heated 
in a test tube, with constant shaking, with 5 c.c. double normal alcoholic 
potash. Pure linsee,d oil gives, after a few minutes, a clear soap 
solution, which remains clear on the addition of water. Linseed oil, 
containing mineral oil, does not give a clear solution, even on long boil¬ 
ing, and on the addition of water turbidity persists. The insoluble 
mineral oil separates out on long standing. With a small amount of 
mineral oil the alcohol solution may remain clear, but on adding water 
it becomes cloudy. Thoms and Fendur have shown that pure linseed 
oil contains less than 2 per cent, of a homogeneous wax-like mass, 
completely soluble in warm alcohol, with an iodine number of BO to 90. 
On the other hand, the unsaponifiable in the presence of mineral oil is 
in greater part fluid, from which phytosterin crystals separate out on 
heating with 90 per cent, alcohol. Small drops remain undissolved. 
The weight is more than 2 per cent, and the iodine number below 80. 
In a speslaW.se a linseed oil gave 2'86 per cent, unsaponifiable, with 
an iodine number of 38’2. A pure linseed oil was mixed with 2 per 
cent, mineral oil, and on analysis the percentage of unsaponifiable 
had risen from 1-05 to 2 p 82, and the iodine number fallen from 83'9 
to 35 per cent. Therefore the opinion that the suspected oil contained 
2 per cent, mineral oil was confirmed. It is to be remarked that such 
a small percentage need not necessarily imply adulteration, as the 
hydraulic presses in oil mills instead of water are often sprinkled 
with mineral oil, from which a small quantity may pass into the 
VOL. I. 12 
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expressed oil. Again it is possible during the analysis for light 
mineral oil on prolonged heating to 90 to 100° C. to lose at most 
a per cent, or two of its weight. 

Rosin Oil as an Adulterant of Raw Linseed Oil .—Rosin oil is pro¬ 
duced by the dry distillation of rosin; it consists mostly of hydro¬ 
carbides, but it may also contain a pertain content of rosin acids and 
anhydro-derivatives of the same. It does not therefore lower the iodine 
number nor the saponification number of linseed oil to such an ex¬ 
tent as mineral oil. On the other hand, it increases the specific gravity 
and the degree of refraction, but more especially the optical deviation, 
which of linseed oil is practically nil, but is increased up to 50° in the 
presence of rosin oil. Argnan first used this test for the detection of 
rosin oil in linseed oil. Mineral oil differs from rosin oil by its high 
iodine number and by its greater solubility in alcohol, therefore greater 
quantities are required for the water reaction. Finally rosin oil with¬ 
stands the action of nitric acid to a much less extent than mineral Ail. 
If a mixture of both be heated with nitric acid of specific gravity 12, 
diluted with water and shaken up with ether, almost all the mineral 
oil is separated. The Storch-Morawski test 1 applies not only to 
rosin oil but to the mother substance, rosin itself. One to three 
drops of oil to be tested are heated to boiling in a test tube with 
2 to 3 c.c. acetic anhydride. On complete cooling one drop of con¬ 
centrated H 2 S0 4 is added without running down the inner side of 
the tube. On gentle shaking a beautiful violet fugitive coloration is 
produced. 

Source of liosin .—Rosin remains as a residue when turps is dis¬ 
tilled from turpentine-oleo-resin. It consists chiefly of abietic acid, 
C 2() H 80 O 2 , an unsaturated cyclic acid with two double bonds but con¬ 
taining a small quantity of hydrocarbides. Dissolved in linseed oil it 
increases the viscosity (consistency-body), the specific gravity, and the 
acid number. On the'other hand, the saponification number and the 
iodine number, as well as the unsaponifiable, are not influenced to a 
very appreciable extent. The index of refraction, as with rosin oil, 
rises, e.g. R. Schinck found'the refraction of a linseed oil at 40° C. to 
be 71*5 butyro-refractometric degrees; the same oil with 20 per cent, 
rosin from various sources gave 90'7 to 92'3°. Under the water re¬ 
action rosin behaves normally. For the detect ; on of small quantities 
of rosin the suspected sample of linseed oil is treated with 80 per cent, 
alcohol; rosin when present in quantity will be founcTm the evap¬ 
orated residue. Abietic acid is distinguished from fatty acids by the 
fact that on leading gaseous HC1 into the alcoholic solution, it is not 
etherified. Twitchell has accordingly based a method for the quanti¬ 
tative estimation of rosin. This method has been made handier by 
H. Wolff. The estimation of rosin, in a rosin fatty acid mixture, is 

1 This test is better known as the Jjiebermann-Storch reaction. The reader 
will notice that the test has been previously referred to by the author for some 
reason or other as the Storch-Morawski test. 
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determined thus: 100 c.c. alcohol (95 per cent., or absolute) are at 
summer tqjnperature mixed with 20 to 25 c.c. concentrated PI 2 S0 4 , 
and 0'5 gramme ground potassium bisulphate. Five grammes of 
the fatty acid mixture to be tested are dissolved in 15 c.c. absolute 
alcohol and the solution heated with 30 c.c. of the above alcoholio 
H 2 S0 4 , etc., for 10 to 15 minutes, in a reflux condenser. From 400 to 
500 c.c. of water are added through the condenser tube, and the fluid 
shaken with a mixture of ether and petroleum ether. The extract is 
"washed three times with water, then mixed with 4 parts of alcohol, and 
neutralised with f normal soda NaOH. The result is calculated 
to abietie acid, the molecular weight 350 being adopted. As a control, 
the rosin acids may be estimated by the gravimetric method. 

Effect of Adulterants on the. Drying of Raw Linseed Oil.— Linseed 
oil is the drying oil par excellence, if we know a priori that all 
adulterants and doctored products impede its drying. The oxygen 
absorption is in that case lowered. The falsification of linseed oil by 
other oils prevails to some extent, especially when it attains an ab¬ 
normal market figure. Well-known semi-drying oils are used as lin¬ 
seed oil substitutes, resulting in the drying process of linseed oil 
being affected. In two special researches soya-bean oil and different 
fish oils have been found. 

The following results were obtained by comparative tests with 
linseed oil and bean oil. also mixtures:— 

• 

EFFECT OF ADULTERATION WITH SOYA-BEAN OIL ON DRYING 
AND WEIGHT OF OXYGEN ABSORBED PER CENT. COMPARED 
WITH LINSEED OIL. 



Time of 
Drying, 
Hours. 

Oxygen 
Absorption, 
Per Cent. 

Linseed oil, raw ........ 

78 

19-5 

Bean oil, raw.. 

144 

16-9 

Linseed oil bleached by fuller’s earth .... 

72 

20-7 

Beau oil. , 

120 

101 

Linseed oil 1 hour heated to 250° 0. . 

72 

18*7 

Bean oil 1 hour heated to 250° C. 

114 

18-3 

75 parts B., 25 parts L., raw . 

188 

17-3 

50 „ „ 50 ., ., *, ... 

114 

15-7 

25 „ „ 75 „ „ .. 

Linseed oTi with 2 per cent, manganese rosinate 

114 

15-0* 

8 

17-9 

Bean oil with 2 per cent, manganese rosinate . 

18 

18-7 

Linseed oil with 2 per cent, lead rosinate . 

36 

17-2 

Bean oil with 2 per cent, lead rosinate 

52 

16-4 

Linseed oil with 2 per cent, lead manganese rosinate . 

7 

18*1 

Bean oil with 2 per cent, lead manganese rosinate 

18 

15-4 

75 parts L., 25 parts B., 2 per cent. mn. rosinate 

14 

14*1 

75 ,, n 25 „ „ 5 „ pb. mn. rosinate . 

8 

4*1 
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OXYGEN ABSORPTION PER HOUR OF: (1) RAW LINSEED OIL. (2 
RAW SARDINE OIL. (3) BOILED LINSEED OIL. (4) BOILED SAR 
DINE OIL; AND (5) A MIXTURE OF 75 PER ( ENT. LINSEED Oil 
AND 25 PER CENT. SARDINE OIL. (MEISTER.) 


Hours. 

Linseed 

Oil. 

Sardine Oil. 

Boiled 

Linseed 

Oil. 

Boiled 

Sardine 

Oil. 

Boiled Oil: 

75 per Cent. 

Linseed. 

25 per Cent. 
Sardine. 

1 


3*8 



.. _ . „ 

2 

0-1 

7-2 

— 

12-1 

— 

3 

0-3 

10-1 

6-7 

17*2 

10-9 

r> 

0-5 

14-1 

12-2 

19-7 

13-5 

8 

— 

15-8 

— 

— 

15-5 

9 

0-6 

16-7 

14-8 

— 

15-6 

10 

— 

- 

— 

19-8 

— 

11 

— 

17-9 

— 

— 

— 

12 

0-7 

— 

— 

19*8 

15-9 

22 

— 

19*9 

— 

17-7 

— 

24 

4-2. 

— 

16-3 

— 

— 

28 

— 

18-3 

— 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

14-2 

— 

— 

48 

9-8 

18-9 

12-4 

15-G 

15-1 

54 

10-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

16-8 

16-1 

12*2 

14-7 

— 

75 

19-2 

15-6 

— 


13*1 

96 

— 

10-4 

— 

— 

— 

120 

19-0 

10-2 

12*3 

15-2 

12-9 

144 

18-7 

16-1 

12-2 

14-9 

— 

168 

— 

15-9 

— 

14-2 

— 

200 

— 

15-0 

12-0 

13-8 

12-7 


U.S.A. STANDARDS FOR RAW LINSEED OIL. 



•1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Specific gravity at 15*5° C. . 

0-9345 

0-9329 

0-9333 

0-9342 

„ „ at 25° C. . . 

0-9299 

0-9284 

0-9285 

0-9295 

Turbidity and foots 

Moisture and volatile matter 

0-78 c.c. 

0-35 

0-40 

0-65 

(a). 

(5). 

0-056 per cent. 

0-082 

0-171 

0-051 

0-041 „ 

0-078 

0-191 

0 044 

Ash. 

0-136 „ 

0-024 

0-038 

0-156 

Acid number in MgsKOH . 

1-11 

€-335 

1-79 

1-54 

Saponification number 

190-76 

190-5 

192-2 

190-4 

Unsaponifiable matter. 

1-00 

0-956 

15*872.. 

1-01 

Refractive index . 

1-4798 

1-4795 

1-4797 

1-4797 

Iodine number 

186-36 

183-9 

186-37 

186-1 
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OXYGEN ABSORPTION PER HOUR OF: (1) RAW LINSEED OIL. (2 
RAW SARDINE OIL. (3) BOILED LINSEED OIL. (4) BOILED SAR 
DINE OIL; AND (5) A MIXTURE OF 75 PER ( ENT. LINSEED Oil 
AND 25 PER CENT. SARDINE OIL. (MEISTER.) 


Hours. 

Linseed 

Oil. 

Sardine Oil. 

Boiled 

Linseed 

Oil. 

Boiled 

Sardine 

Oil. 

Boiled Oil: 

75 per Cent. 

Linseed. 

25 per Cent. 
Sardine. 

1 


3*8 



.. _ . „ 

2 

0-1 

7-2 

— 

12-1 

— 

3 

0-3 

10-1 

6-7 

17*2 

10-9 

r> 

0-5 

14-1 

12-2 

19-7 

13-5 

8 

— 

15-8 

— 

— 

15-5 

9 

0-6 

16-7 

14-8 

— 

15-6 

10 

— 

- 

— 

19-8 

— 

11 

— 

17-9 

— 

— 

— 

12 

0-7 

— 

— 

19*8 

15-9 

22 

— 

19*9 

— 

17-7 

— 

24 

4-2. 

— 

16-3 

— 

— 

28 

— 

18-3 

— 

— 

— 

80 

— 

— 

14-2 

— 

— 

48 

9-8 

18-9 

12-4 

15-G 

15-1 

54 

10-2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

72 

16-8 

16-1 

12*2 

14-7 

— 

75 

19-2 

15-6 

— 


13*1 

96 

— 

10-4 

— 

— 

— 

120 

19-0 

10-2 

12*3 

15-2 

12-9 

144 

18-7 

16-1 

12-2 

14-9 

— 

168 

— 

15-9 

— 

14-2 

— 

200 

— 

15-0 

12-0 

13-8 

12-7 


U.S.A. STANDARDS FOR RAW LINSEED OIL. 



•1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

Specific gravity at 15*5° C. . 

0-9345 

0-9329 

0-9333 

0-9342 

„ „ at 25° C. . . 

0-9299 

0-9284 

0-9285 

0-9295 

Turbidity and foots 

Moisture and volatile matter 

0-78 c.c. 

0-35 

0-40 

0-65 

(a). 

(5). 

0-056 per cent. 

0-082 

0-171 

0-051 

0-041 „ 

0-078 

0-191 

0 044 

Ash. 

0-136 „ 

0-024 

0-038 

0-156 

Acid number in MgsKOH . 

1-11 

€-335 

1-79 

1-54 

Saponification number 

190-76 

190-5 

192-2 

190-4 

Unsaponifiable matter. 

1-00 

0-956 

15*872.. 

1-01 

Refractive index . 

1-4798 

1-4795 

1-4797 

1-4797 

Iodine number 

186-36 

183-9 

186-37 

186-1 
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A raw linseed oil should be considered pure when it tests between 
the following:— 



J Maximum. 

Minimum. 

Specific gravity at 15*5° C. . 

. * . . 0-1)30 

0-932 

„ „ at 25° C. 

0-931 

0-9270 

Acid number .... 

6-00 

— 

Saponification number . 

. 192 

139 

Uusaponifiable matter . 

1-50 per cent. 

— 

Refractive index at 25° C. 

1-4805 

1-4790 

Iodine number (Hanus) . 

. 190 

178 


Raw linseed oil from North American seed should conform to the 
following requirements:— 


. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

15*5° 

Specific gravity at ^ C. .... 

0-93G 

0-932 

or 



Specific, gravity at (J. . . . 

0-931 

0-927 

Acid number .... . . 

0-00 

— 

Saponification number. 

195 

189 

Unsaponifiable matter, per cent. 

1-50 

1-4790 

Refractive index at 25° C. 

1-4805 

Iodine numbor (Han us). 
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Scheme for Examination of Linseed Oil for Purity (rr Otherwise .— 
(1) Specific Gravity. —Determine with a pyknometer or spindle at 
15'6° C. (2) Viscosity. —Use the Engler method, making the deter¬ 
mination at 20° C. (3) Flash-point, Open Cup.—Set a nickel crucible 
60 mm. in diameter at the top, 40 mm. in diameter at the bottom, 
and 60 mm. in height in a hole in the middle of a sheet of asbestos 
board 200 mm. square. The bottom of the crucible should project 
about 25 mm. through the asbestos. Support the asbestos on a tripod 
and suspend a thermometer reading to 400° C. in degrees in the 
centre of the crucible, so that the lower end of the thermometer 
is 10 rnm^lrom the bottom of the crucible. Then pour in the oil 
until its level is 15 mm. below the top of the crucible. Place a 
Bunsen burner below the crucible and regulate the size of flame so 
that the thermometer rises 9° a minute. As a test flame use an 
ordinary blow-pipe attached to a gas tube. The flame should be 
about 6 mm. long. Begin testing when the temperature of the oil 
reaches 220° C., and test for every rise of 3°. In applying the test 
move the flame slowly across the entire width of the crucible im¬ 
mediately in front of the thermometer, and 10 mm. above the sur¬ 
face of the oil. The flash-point is the lowest temperature at which 
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the vapours above the oil flash and go out. (4) Fire-point .—After 
noting the temperature at which the oil flashes continue tne heating 
until the vapours catch fire and burn over the surface of the oil. 
The temperature at which this takes place is the fire-point. In 
determining the flash-point note the behaviour of the oil. It should 
not foam or k crack on heating. Funning and cracking are frequently 
caused by the presence of water. (5) Turbidity .—Note whether the 
oil is perfectly clear or not. (6) Fools .—Let a litre of the oil stand 
in a clear glass bottle for 8 days, and then note the amount of re¬ 
sidue formed. The highest grades of oil show no turbidity or foots 
by this test,. The claim is made that sometimes what would be called 
foots by the above method is due to the freezing out of fats of rather 
high melting-point. When a sufficient amount of the sample is avail¬ 
able, heat 1 one portion to 100° C. and set it aside for the deter mina¬ 
tion of foots, together with a sample just as it is received. (7) Break. 
—HeatiSO c.c. of the oil in a beaker to 500° C. Note whether the oil 
remains unchanged or “ breaks," that is, shows clots of a jelly-like 
consistency. Note also the odour of the oil after cooling, and by rub¬ 
bing it on |the hands a small amount of fish oil may be detected in this 
way. (8)\Moisture ,.—Heat about 5 grammes of oil in an oven at 105° 
for 45 minutes; the loss in weight is considered as moisture. This 
determination is, of course, not exact, as there is some oxidation. 
When more accurate determination is desired perform the whole 
operation in an atmosphere of hydrogen. (9) Ash .—Burn about 20 
grammes of oil in a porcelain dish and conduct the flashing at as low 
a temperature as possible. The best oil should contain only a trace 
of ash. An amount as large as 0'2 per cent, would indicate an adulter¬ 
ated or boiled oil. Examine the ash for lead, manganese, cobalt, and 
calcium. (10) Drying on Glass .—Coat glass plates d by 4 inches with 
the oils to be examined, expose to air and light, and note when the 
film ceases to be tacky. A good oil should dry to an elastic coherent 
film in three days. Varying conditions of light, temperature, aud 
moisture have such an influence on drying tests that for comparison 
of one linseed oil with others all samples must bo run at the same 
time. (11) Drying on Lead Monoxide. —Livache’s test calls for 
precipitated lead, but litharge gives equally good results. Spread 
.about 5 grammes of litharge over the flat botfom of an aluminium 
dish 2-5 inches in diameter and five-eighths of an inch higk,.w?'gh the 
dish and the litharge; distribute as evenly as possible over the 
litharge 0'5 to 0-7 gramme of the oil, weigh exactly, expose to the 
air and light for 48 hours, weigh, and calculate the gain in weight to 
percentage based on the original weight of the oil taken. (12) Acid 
Number .—Weigh 10 grammes of oil in a 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer flask, 
add 50 c.c. of neutral alcohol, connect with a reflux air condenser, 
and heat on a steam-bath for half an hour. Bemove from the bath, 
cool, add phenolphthalein, and titrate the free acid with fifth-normal 
sodium hydroxide. Calculate as the acid number (milligrammes oi 
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potassium hydroxide to 1 gramme of oil). The acid number varies 
\fith the a|e of the oil, and should be less than 8, though when the 
oi is refined with sulphuric acid it may show a higher acid number. 
Test for presence or absence of sulphuric acid. (13) Saponification 
Number .—Weigh about 2 grammes of oil in a 200 c.c. Erlenmeyer 
flask, add 30 c.c. of a half-normal alcoholic solution of potassium 
hydroxide, connect with a reflux condenser, heat on a steam-bath 
for ar hour, then 'trate with half-normal hydrochloric acid, using 
phenolphthalein as udicator. Always run two blanks with the 
alcoholic potash. From the difference hetween the number of cubic 
centimetres of acid required by the blanks and the determinations, 
p calculate the saponification number (milligrammes of potassium 
hydroxide to 1 gramme of oil). The saponification number should lie 
about 190. (14) Unsaponifiable Matter.—As the saponification varies 
somewhat in pure oil, it is sometimes advisable to make a direct 
determination, of unsaponifiable matter. Saponify from 5 to 10 
grammes of oil with alcoholic potassium hydroxide (200 c.c. of 
a half-normal solution) for an hour on a steam-bath, using a reflux 
condenser. Then remove the condenser and evaporate the alcohol as 
completely as possible ; dissolve the soap in 75 c.c. of water, trans¬ 
fer to a separatory funnel, cool, shake out with two portions of 50 
c.c. each of gasoline 88° B., wash the gasoline twice with water, 
evaporate the gasoline, and weigh the unsaponifiable matter. The 
unsaponifiable matter in raw linseed oil should be below 1-5 per cent.; 
in boiled oil it is somewhat higher, but should be below 2'5 per cent. 

(15) Iodine Number .—Weigh from 0'2 to 0-25 gramme of oil into a 
350 c.c. bottle having a well-ground stopper, dissolve the oil in 10 
c.c. of chloroform and add 30 c.c. of Hanus' solution ; let it stand 
with occasional shaking for 1 hour, add 20 c.c. of a 10 per cent, 
solution of potassium iodide and 150 c.c. of water, and titrate with 
standard sodium thiosulphate, using starch as indicator. Blank 
must be run each time. From the difference between the amounts 
of sodium thiosulphate required by the blank and the determination, 
calculate the iodine number (centigrammes of iodine to 1 gramme of 
oil). The iodine number of raw linseed oil varies from 175 to 193, 
though Gill states that a pure raw oil may give a value as low as 160. 
Boiled oil may be very much lower. Make the Hanus’ solution by 
dissolvigg ii'2 grammes of iodine in 1000 c.c. of glacial acetic*acid 
which will not reduce chromic acid, afterwards adding 3 c.c. of bromine. 

(16) Rosin Oil. —(Liebermann-Storch Test.)—To 20 grammes of oil 
add 50 c.c. of alcohol, heat on a steam-bath for 15 minutes, cool, 
decant the alcohol, evaporate to dryness, add 5 c.c. of acetic anhydride, 
warm, cool, draw off the acetic anhydride, and add a drop of sulphuric 
acid, 1-53 specific gravity. Rosin oil gives a fugitive violet colour. 

TJie Quantitative Composition of Linseed Oil .—The C, H, and O 
content of linseed oil as estimated quantitatively by combustion is 
■not a very important factor, as it does not differ greatly from other 
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vegetable oils. Old and partially dxidised oils contain more 0 anc 
therefore less 0 and H than unoxidised oil. The percentage com¬ 
position of linseed oil varies (1) with the method adopted in obtain¬ 
ing the oil from the seed ; (2) extraction ; (3) hot pressing; (4) cole 
pressing. The source of the seed also intervenes. This table shows 8 
difference of 2 to 3 per cent, in theKl and 0 content of linseed oil 


TABLE SHOWING THE ULTIMATE ORGANIC ANALYSIS OF 
LTNSEED OIL. 


' Analyst. 

Car! mu. 

Hydrogen. 

()x>gen. 

Remarks. 

Saussure. 

70 - 0 

11-4 

12*6 

_ 

Sacc 

7H-1 

10*9 

31-0 

Cold pressed. 

Lefort . 

75-2 

10-9 

1H-9 

Hot ,, 

Cloez 

77-0 

11-3 

n-i 

_ 

Mulder . 

*?0-B 

11*2 

12-0 

| Seed H years old. 

\ Hut pronsed. 

Williams. 

75*2 

10-7 

14-1 

Raw oil. 

Bearn 

70-2 

10G 

18-2 

j Extracted by petroleum 
( ether from Baltic seed. 


The Average Glycerine Content of Linseed Oil. Fahrion’s Glycer¬ 
ine Test. —The average glycerine content of linseed oil is taken as 
10'4 per cent. This content with the average 95'5 of fatty acids 
(Hehner’s No.) is in excess of 100, the glycerine and fatty acids in 
forming esters lose water. In calculating the analytical results a 
difficulty occurs as the fatty acids found are calculated as anhy¬ 
drides. The mean molecular weight being of a complex nature is 
not accurately known. 

The Jiespedive Percentages of Liquid Unsaturated and Solid Satur¬ 
ated Fatty Acids in Linseed Oil. —(a) Solid Fatty Acids.—To solve 
this last problem Mulder made a series of experiments. He first 
extracted the lead salts by ether, decomposed the insoluble lead salts 
and crystallised the solid fatty acids once from alcohol. He thus 
found 6’3 per cent, of solid fatty acids in linseed oil. He thought 
this result too low, so he placed an alcoholic solution of the mixed 
fatty acids repeatedly and for a week in a freezing mixture until no 
further separation occurred. The mixed solid fatty acids so separ- 
ated<-were crystallised once from absolute alcohol. H^thus found 
9'4 per cent, of solid fatty acids, but they were not pure white. 
Mulder designed a third method based on the insolubility in dilute 
alcohol of the magnesium salts of the solid fatty acids, whilst the 
salts of the liquid fatty acids dissolve therein. He therefore dis¬ 
solved the mixed fatty acids in dilute alcohol, added ammonia to the 
solution, and precipitated with an alcoholic solution of magnesium 
acetate. After standing two days they were decomposed by Hj,S 0 4 . 
He thus found 10’3 per cent, and not yellow coloured. This result 
was not, however, unquestionable. Fahrion repeated Mulder’s ex- 
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Leriment with 70 per 'cent, alcohol, and obtained quite a similar re¬ 
sist. But this acid melted at 32° C. (Mulder gave no melting-point, 
but gave an iodine No. of 114'1). Separation of the saturated from 
the unsaturated acids in the above manner is impracticable. Mulder, 
however, saw in his 10‘4 result confirmation of a previous result of 
9-4 er cent, and asserted that linseed oil contained about 10 per 
o of saturated glycerides. Later on, by fractionally crystallising 
tl did fatty acid from alcohol, he obtained equal weights of pal- 
m. and myristic acids, so he reasoned further that linseed oil 
cm ,ained 5 per cent, of tripalmitin and 5 per cent, of trimyristin. 
Now it chiefly contains arachidic and stearic acids; the amount of 
the first is very small and that of stearic acid less than 1 per cent. 
It is from Mulder’s assumption that the solid fatty acids of linseed 
oil are described as consisting of | of palmitin and £ of myristin. 
Fahrion estimated the saturated fatty acids of linseed oil by Warren- 
trapp’s methpd, controlled by other methods : (1) Precipitated the 
neutral alcoholic ether soap solution by alcoholic lead acetate, treating 
the lead salt by nitric acid (Bromeis and Sacc) and extracting the 
resulting product with petroleum ether. (2) Oxidation of the alkaline 
soap solution by potassium permanganate and extraction of the oxy- 
acids by petroleum ether, separation of the solid fatty acids by 
Farnsteiner’s method. 

TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE CONTENT OF SOLID FATTY ACIDS 
IN VARIOUS SAMPLES OF LINSEED OIL, THEIR MELTING- 
POINTS IN DEGREES CENTIGRADE, AND THEIR IODINE NUMBER. 


Content in Solid Fatty 
Acids of Linseed, 

]K*r Cent. 

1 

Melting point °C. 

Iodine No. 

8-1 

53-54 

10-6 

8-2 

53-54 

11*2 

80 

53-54 

14-3 

7-9 

52-53 

31-6 

8-4 

— 

21-3 

95 

— 

14-8 

10*2 

52-58 

22-5 

8-6. 

52 

14-1 

9-7 

52 

1*4 

9-9 

58-54 

13-9 


Fahrion concludes from the results given in the table that lin¬ 
seed oil contains, in round numbers, 8 per cent, of saturated acids. 

Lewkowitsch obtained similar results by Warrentrapp’s method. 
He first obtained 8'9 per cent, of solid fatty acids, with the iodine 
number of 22 3, and on again subjecting the acids to the same process, 
7'5 per cent., with the iodine number of 19'2. Later, Fahrion used 
another method, resembling Sacc's. Instead of the soda soaps, the 
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linseed oil fatty acids were themselves oxidised. The oxidation was 
affected by aid of cotton-wool, and, finally, the oxvaeids*were not 
converted into salts, but treated with petroleum ether. During the 
first oxidation a residue of 36-6 per cent, of fatty acids was 
extracted by Warrentrapp’s method. Then the unsaponifiahle was 
separated. There resulted 8-5 pet cent, of fatty acids with the 
iodine number 6-8 and m.p. 53. 

' ( b ) The Percentage of Fluid Fatty Ac,ids, Oleic Acid .—The fluid 

fatty acids were oxidised after Hazura. The unchanged portion 
was separated by petroleum ether, and again extracted by Warren- 
trapp s method. Hereby was recovered that portion of" the solid 
fatty acids which, in the first extraction, passed into the ether solu¬ 
tion. It amounted to 0'8 per cent, of the linseed oil, with iodine 
number 11‘ 7, m.p. 49-5. Under the assumption that both iodine 
numbers, so found, are exclusively due to oleic acid, that reduces the 
percentages 8'5 and 0'8 to 7'9 and 0'7, and the mixed spjid fatty acid 
content of linseed oil would then be 8'6 per cent. This percentage 
for the linseed oil in question approaches those in the above table 
very closely. Whether the ratty acid content of different linseed oils 
shows greater deviation, further research must elucidate. The con¬ 
tent of linseed o ; ! solid fatty acids may be calculated from the 
me . iodine number (a) and the inner iodine number (b), not ex- 
10'4 per ';ver, as the inner iodine number comes out too low. As 


absorbs no iodine, it follows that lEjLH gives the percentage 


content of solid fatty acids in linseed oil, including the unsaponifi- 
able, which also absorbs iodine. In a research by Fahrion he found 
the iodine number of the linseed oil 180'9, the Hehner number 95'7. 


Calculation gives the high iodine number of 205'2, leaves 87'7 of 
fluid fatty acids, therefore 95'7 - 87'7 = 8 per cent, solid fatty acids. 
Walker and Warburton’s figures give 7'3. Those of Tortelli and 
Ruggeri are therefore too low. 


Mulder believed he had detected oleic acid. quantitatively; 
the research in question gave repeatedly 10 per cent, of the linseed 
oil, besides the oleic acid. The last research only gave 8 per cent. 
Mulder did not make any separation, he assumed linseed oil to contain 
triolein, therefore, 9'5 per cent, oleic acid. Hazura only found half 
as much. He obtained by the alkaline oxidation of 10fr grammes 
of linoleic acid, 1'2 dioxystearic acid; 6'5 sativic acid ; 20'3 of linusic 
and isolinusic acids. From these figures he counted backwards; thus 
the fluid linoleic acid consisted of 5 per cent, of oleic acid, 15 per 
cent, of linoleic acid, and 80 per cent, of linoienic and isolinolenic 
acids. This conclusion is incorrect. Fahrion claims that much of 


the linoleic acid is not quantitatively oxidised. Part of it is not at¬ 
tacked, and much of this unaltered portion consists mainly of oleic * 
acid. A very convenient material for extracting unchanged acid 
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was found by Pahrion in petroleum ether, in whioh dioxysteario, 
sativic, liijusic, isolinusic, and azilaic acids are completely insoluble. 
In two oxidation experiments, exactly according to Hazura’s method, 
15'4 and 16*4 per cent, of the linoleic acid remained unchanged. 
The iodine number showed 85*3 and 78*2. But the manganese pre¬ 
cipitate was not washed out, so that the above percentages are still 
small. That the residue from the oxidation consists chiefly of oleic 
acid follows at once from the iodine number, oleic acid — 90; 
linoleic acid = 181-6; linolenic acid 273'C. But the result of a 
second oxidation left dioxystearic acid, and gave 38 per cent, yield. 
Pure oleic acid oxidised in the same way left 65 per cent. From the 
above figures linoleic acid contains, not 5 per cent., but 20 per cent, 
of oleic acid. 

This figure seems to agree will] the above oxidation experiments. 
On extraction by Warrentrapp’s method 8’0 per cent, of solid fatty 
acids was obtained, and 24-1 per cent, liquid fatty acids with the 
iodine number 105*3. Therefore, there were only traces of lino- 
lenic acid, of which 0'8 per cent, was solid fatty acids. The iodine 
number calculated to 19 per cent, of oleic acid yielded 97 per cent, 
of dioxystearic acid, which calculation gives 10 per cent, of oleic 
acid, where pure oleic acid gives 60 per cent. Seventeen per cent, 
of oleic acid may he taken, hut the average is between 15 and 19; 
that leaves, in round numbers, about 70 per cent, for the linoleic 
and linolenic acids of linseed oil. if 180 be taken as the mean 
iodine number of linseed oil, then the 70 per cent, may be cal¬ 
culated as 27 per cent, linoleic and 43 per cent, linolenic acid. 
Numerous researches prove that the iodine number of oxidised 
linseed oil is lowered as far as 172-3. During oxidation 36-6 per 
cent, of linseed oil, with the iodine number 807, remains. The 
Hehner number of the original oil is 95'6. The linoleic and linolenic 
acids are lowered to about 59 per cent. The iodine number of the 
altered mixed fatty acids may be calculated as 238'3 ; and this number, 
on further calculation, gives for the 59 per cent. 36-4 linolenic acid, 
and 22-6 linoleic acid. In the first extraction (after Warrentrapp) 
there was a loss of 4-0 per cent., of which the smaller portion may be 
taken as linolenic acid, so that it gave 38 per cent, linolenic acid 
and 30 per cent, lmqjeic acid. 

the Proximate chemical composition of linseei) 

OIL. (FAHltlON.) 


Per Cent. 

Unsaponifiable.. . 0*6 to 1-5 

Saturated fatty acids.8-0 ,, 9-0 

Oleic acid.15-0 ,, 20*0 

Linoleic acid . 26*0 „ 36*0 

Linolenic acid. 85*0 „ 45*0 

Glyoerino.4*0 „ 6*0 
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Aoeording to Hazura the above linoleic acid content given 
by Fahrion is too small. He found 80 per cent. $ linoleic 
acid which gave 70 per cent, on the linseed oil. On bromina- 
tion of the linoleic acid he obtained a crystalline hexabromlinolenic 
acid, with a maximum yield of 40 per cent., whereas he gives 
15 per cent, of linolenic acid in linoleic acid, which gives 13 
per cent, on the linseed oil. Isolinolenic acid must therefore be 
present to about 57 per cent, in linseed oil itself. Hazura states 
that it gives an amorphous hexabromide soluble in ether. On 
their existence depends that of isolinusic acid which is produced 
from it. 

A. Rol'et calculated for linseed oil, on the basis of the iodine 
number of 190, a solid glyceride content of 15 per cent., and a lino¬ 
lenic acid content of 50 to 60. 

All other authorities on oils stop short at 35 to 45 per cent, 
of linolenic acid as the highest, Fokin, by bromination of the mixed 
fatty acids, under various conditions, 22 to 29 per cent. 6f crystallised 
hexabromide and 22 to 25 per cent, of linolenic acid, but, as Fahrion 
points out, this must be a printer’s or other error, as hexabromlino¬ 
lenic acid, C ]8 H 20 Br 6 O 2 , contains 63-3 per cent, bromine, so that the 
above figures only correspond to an 8 to 10 linolenic acid content of 
linseed oil of solid fatty acids. Fokin gives only 5 per cent., and 
explains it on the supposition that linoleic acid is the chief con¬ 
stituent of linseed oil. He sees nothing more in the crystallised 
tetrabromide of m.p. 114° G. than that the linoleic acid of linseed 
oil differs from that of poppy-seed oil, whilst Hazura regards them 
as identical, since both on oxidation leave sativic acid. Lew- 
kowitsch obtained 42 per cent, of a crystallised hexabromide as a 
maximum from the mixed fatty acids of linseed oil, and calculated 
therefrom that there was 15 per cent, of linolenic acid in linseed oil. 
That this content agrees well with the iodine number is not to be 
disputed but it seems low. Like Fokin, Lewkowitsch regards 
linoleic acid as the chief constituent of linseed oil. F. Bedford pre¬ 
pared the crystallised hexabromide from the mixed fatty acids of 
linseed oil with a yield of 41-6 per cent, or 15'27 per cent., calculated 
as a linoleic acid, or 14£ per cent, on linseed oil. He used the re¬ 
duction method, with nickel as catalyst, as ap analytical process. 
By it| aid he estimated the hydrogen number of substances, calculat¬ 
ing the hydrogen required for complete reduction, to per cent. For 
ethylic linolenate obtained by bromination, from the hexabromlino¬ 
lenic acid ester he found the data 1-9482 and 2 - 0480, theory 1-9737. 
The ethyl-ester from Farnsteiner’s separated linoleic acid, gave 
hydrogen numbers 1-4544 ; 1-4578; 1-4441. Therefore the theoreti¬ 
cal hydrogen number of ethyl linoleate comes out 1-3072. So 
calculated from the above figures the esters investigated had an 
average content of ethyl-linolenate of 21-7, which gave for linseed 
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oil a linolenic acid content of 15-0. Likewise, the iodine number of 
the fluid fa^ty acids are given by Erdmann and Bedford in a continua¬ 
tion of Rollet’s work as 203-8, which corresponds with a content of 
24-4 per cent, instead of 2T7. Then the yield of hexabromlinolenic 
acid is so increased that they correspond to a linolenic acid content 
of the mixed fatty acids of lfrfifi ^er cent. Calculated to linseed oil 
this becomes 15-8 per cent. However, Erdmann and Bedford give 
a content of 20 to 25 per cent, acids, C I8 H 3ll 0 2 , chiefly, but not ex¬ 
clusively consisting of a linolenic acid, yet, during debromination, 
hexabromlinolenic acid splits up into two stereoisomeric linolenic 
acids. Fahrion points out that Bedford found as the iodine number 
of free linolenic acid instead of 273'8, 248-1, and that the iodine 
number 203-8 of the mixed fatty acids is also too low. Lewkowitscb 
found, for the Warrentrapp prepared acids, which still contained 
oleic acid, the iodine number of 209'8. The hydrogen number, how¬ 
ever, correctly estimated, does not give correct results, as by Farn- 
steiner's method the solid fatty acids are not quantitatively removed 
from the oleic acid. This Fahrion proved experimentally when he 
tested Bedford and Farnsteiner’s linoleic acid by vacuum distillation ; 
4-5 grammes of his acid were treated with 4'5 grammes of KMn0 4 
after Hazura’s instructions. During the acidulation of the filtrate, 
the precipitate which settled out was dried first with petroleum 
ether and then extracted with much cold ether. The evaporation 
residue of the petroleum ether extract of the unoxidised portion 
gave, on crystallisation from alcohol, a small amount of solid fat of 
m.p. 54. The evaporation residue of the ether extract likewise gave 
a product that could not be crystallised from alcohol, the oxidation 
product of oleic acid, dioxystearic acid, m.p. 129. Finally, Bedford 
obtained, during the reduction, a fluid product; again, the fatty 
acids of linseed oil on heating, even without oxidation, decreases 
in acidity and their iodine number lowers. Also during the heating 
of linseed oil its hexabromide number is lowered. Is it the a or the 
/l-linolenie acid that remains on heating ? In either case it would not 
be an isomer but a variety of the same product. The variety must 
be regarded in the nature of things as an altered part of the double 
bond. 

Effect of Storage jif Linseed Oil on (1) its Acid Value, (2) its 
Density, (3) its Refraction .—The storing of linseed oil does not result 
in the flier *splitting off of glycerine alone. The gravity of a 13- 
year-old sample was 0-941 (Lewkowitsch), which is above normal by 
0-009. A 5-year-old sample had a butyro-refractometer degree of 
85-1. Fresh raw oil gave 80 to 81-5° Weger. In a fresh oil with the 
high iodine number of 191-3 and oxygen number of 19-8 the original 
acid number rose from 1-8 to 2'7, an increase due to the lowering of 
the iodine number. Spollema kept two samples of the same linseed 
oil ia the dark, one refined by H 2 S0 4 , the other not, in well-corked 
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flasks. The iodine in No. 1 did not appreciably lower, whilst in 
' No. 2 it lowered about 10. 

The painter protects the linseed oil vehicle of his paint from the 
air by a surface layer of water inside the keg. 

So little does the painter desire that his linseed oil should become 
oxidised during storage, that he shields it, as regards stiff paints, by pro¬ 
tecting them with a layer of water. ‘Mulder ascribed the change which 
linseed oil undergoes during storage to a certain amount of the glycer¬ 
ine being decomposed and the remainder locked-up. Stored linseed oil 
becomes partly acid and rancid, but it does not follow, from its oleic 
acid content, that such oil is by any means rancid. Mulder ascribed 
this rancidity to an activity of motion in effective matter, e.g. quite a 
small amount of albumin present in most oils and fats. The precise 
chemical process consists in the splitting-off of glycerine with the 
consequent oxidation of the free fatty acid, especially the oleic acid to 
butyric acid. This opinion of rancidity is similar to that held at the 
present time. Geitel defined rancidity of oils as induced by an 
oxidation process begun by light, with splitting-up of the water from a 
minimum but sufficient quantity. Pure oil or fat shielded completely 
from air and light does not turn rancid. Fats from the tombs of 
Abydos were examined by Friedel and the glycerides therein found to 
be undecomposed. But the action of antiseptics may have intervened 
to preserve the glycerides in their pristine state as well as mere pro¬ 
tection from light. When an oil or fat is mixed with the marc of 
the fruit, i.e. with oil cakes or albuminoids, hydrolysis of the oil 
or fat sets in and the amount of free fatty acids increases. The 
cause is the combined action of water and enzymes. The question 
why linseed oil, notwithstanding its richness in unsaturated tatty 
acids, rancidifies with difficulty, was answered by I. lvlemont to the 
effect that hero the oxidation produced is so strong that atmospheric 
gases cannot act. Freshly spread out linseed oil often smells of 
oenauthylic-aldehyde and octyl-alcohol. 

Tortelli and Fergami's Theory of the Changes Supervening in 
Old-tanked Oil. —Tortelli and Pergami assert that, during the 
storage of linseed oil, a sort of molecular absorption occurs, the 
fluid fatty acids playing the chief role. Thus, in old linseed oil, a 
portion of the glycerides have a different constitution than when 
fresh. When the free fatty acids are completely removed from old 
oil they dissolve more readily in alcohol than the fatty acids from 
fresh oil. 

The Deposition of Foots, Mucilage, etc.' from Old-tanked Oil .— 
There generally separates from unrefined raw oil, during storage, a 
deposit of variable composition. Suspended matter may be deposited 
completely, dissolved mucilage is never completely deposited by 
storing or tanking. A pale old-tanked English oil still showed 
mucilage on heating after five years (Weger). Now the presence of 
this mucilage, which contains the above organised bodies, enzymes, 
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which can induce the splitting-up of the oil is, for obvious reasons, 
as mentioned elsewhere, far from desirable. 

Effect of Storage, of Linseed Oil (Old-tanked Oil) on Us Acid 
Number and its Iodine Number. —On this point a whole series of 
authorities declare that the acid number of linseed oil protected from 
air increases without inducing apy chemical change. Hubl found 
in a 15-years-old sample of linseed oil the normal iodine number, 
whilst an oil, which under the action of the oxygen of the air 
had become viscous and rancid, gave low results. Thomson and 
Ballautyne left samples of linseed oil with the iodine number 
173'5, (a) for six months in sunlight but in a closed Hash, (b) with 
iccess of air; the first (a) fell to 172'!), that of the second (b) to 
l('ti'2. Lettenmayer and Niederlamler still found in a Dutch linseed 
oil ID years old, kept in a completely hiked, well-corked flask, the 
iodine number of ISO'S, whilst in a 30-years-old Dutch linseed oil, 
of which only a small quantity was contained in a large flask, the 
iodine numbeV was 15(>'2 and the acid number 1'50. Again, a 
sample of linseed oil shielded from air and light for three years 
gave iodine number 17F0 and acid number I'd; a Baltic oil 13 
years shielded from air and light the iodine number 175\3 and 
the acid number 7'2. Sherman and Falk found that linseed oil 
kept in quite full flasks and protected from air and light for months 
did not change. 


Boiled Oil. 

Finkcner's Method of Differentiating Between (a) Haw and (b) 
Boiled Oil. —Finkener gives a qualitative method for differentiating 
between (a) raw linseed oil and (b) boiled linseed oil, in whieh it is 
shaken with an aqueous solution of lead acetate, glycerine, and am¬ 
monia. With raw oil the aqueous layer is clear, with boiled oil it 
is turbid. The method depends on the presence, in the boiled oil, of 
free fatty acids, to a greater or less extent, and is rarely used. Ac¬ 
cording to Evers it is most applicable to lead oxide boiled oils. 

Mopurgo’e Method. —Another method by Mopurgo is given. Five 
grammes of the oil to he tested are saponified by alcoholic soda, the 
alcohol evaporated, tfee soap dissolved in water, and, in the soap 
solution, common salt is dissolved until no more soap separates. .The 
filtrate is decomposed by acetic acid. With pure raw linseed oil 
no precipitate occurs, but it does with boiled oil. The method does 
not go further than the qualitative detection of the unsalted out oxy- 
acids. It cannot be used with cold prepared “ boiled ” oils, and is 
only applicable to strongly blown oils, or oils oxidised during 
boiling. 

The Water Reaction. —The water reaction may be used for the - 
qualitative testing of boiled oil for purity. One c.c. is saponified with 
alcoholic potash and the soap solution diluted with much water on 
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flasks. The iodine in No. 1 did not appreciably lower, whilst in 
' No. 2 it lowered about 10. 

The painter protects the linseed oil vehicle of his paint from the 
air by a surface layer of water inside the keg. 

So little does the painter desire that his linseed oil should become 
oxidised during storage, that he shields it, as regards stiff paints, by pro¬ 
tecting them with a layer of water. ‘Mulder ascribed the change which 
linseed oil undergoes during storage to a certain amount of the glycer¬ 
ine being decomposed and the remainder locked-up. Stored linseed oil 
becomes partly acid and rancid, but it does not follow, from its oleic 
acid content, that such oil is by any means rancid. Mulder ascribed 
this rancidity to an activity of motion in effective matter, e.g. quite a 
small amount of albumin present in most oils and fats. The precise 
chemical process consists in the splitting-off of glycerine with the 
consequent oxidation of the free fatty acid, especially the oleic acid to 
butyric acid. This opinion of rancidity is similar to that held at the 
present time. Geitel defined rancidity of oils as induced by an 
oxidation process begun by light, with splitting-up of the water from a 
minimum but sufficient quantity. Pure oil or fat shielded completely 
from air and light does not turn rancid. Fats from the tombs of 
Abydos were examined by Friedel and the glycerides therein found to 
be undecomposed. But the action of antiseptics may have intervened 
to preserve the glycerides in their pristine state as well as mere pro¬ 
tection from light. When an oil or fat is mixed with the marc of 
the fruit, i.e. with oil cakes or albuminoids, hydrolysis of the oil 
or fat sets in and the amount of free fatty acids increases. The 
cause is the combined action of water and enzymes. The question 
why linseed oil, notwithstanding its richness in unsaturated tatty 
acids, rancidifies with difficulty, was answered by I. lvlemont to the 
effect that hero the oxidation produced is so strong that atmospheric 
gases cannot act. Freshly spread out linseed oil often smells of 
oenauthylic-aldehyde and octyl-alcohol. 

Tortelli and Fergami's Theory of the Changes Supervening in 
Old-tanked Oil. —Tortelli and Pergami assert that, during the 
storage of linseed oil, a sort of molecular absorption occurs, the 
fluid fatty acids playing the chief role. Thus, in old linseed oil, a 
portion of the glycerides have a different constitution than when 
fresh. When the free fatty acids are completely removed from old 
oil they dissolve more readily in alcohol than the fatty acids from 
fresh oil. 

The Deposition of Foots, Mucilage, etc.' from Old-tanked Oil .— 
There generally separates from unrefined raw oil, during storage, a 
deposit of variable composition. Suspended matter may be deposited 
completely, dissolved mucilage is never completely deposited by 
storing or tanking. A pale old-tanked English oil still showed 
mucilage on heating after five years (Weger). Now the presence of 
this mucilage, which contains the above organised bodies, enzymes, 
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stein in the three above-mentioned boiled oils only found 182-2 to 
185-2. 

The Iodine Absorption Number of ltoiled Oils.-- The iodine 
number of boiled oils, made from soluble driers, remains as high us in 
raw linseed oil, e.g. Mcllbiny found 180-1 to ISO-3. However, the 
iodine number (1) ordinary boiIing*(2) by blowing, and (3) by the ad¬ 
dition of mineral oil, is lowered. The lowest ranee for pure boiled 
oil according to I'dsinger is 100, Ilefelmann and Mann 1( ! 3, lllzer 
115. Charitschkoff 130. The iodine number of boiled oil does rot 
play the great role that it does during raw oil examination. In es¬ 
timating the iodine number of boiled oils the metals should be pre¬ 
viously removed and lumber numbers are then found. 

The He.ru bromide Sum her of Ho. led Oils- The data as to the 
hexalnomide mirnhei of boiled oils ought to tell us whether the boiled 
oil was boiled at a high temperaluie or prepared in the cold, in¬ 
vestigations ou.this point have not been made hitherto. The ligmos 
in the accompanying table were determined by Low-how itsoh 

TABLE SHOWING FIGURES FOR RUV UNSHED OIL, I’ALE AND 
DOUBLE BOILED OILS, AND OZONISED OILS. 



Density If," C. 

1 Oil ITU) No, 

Ilexabroinule N 

1 How )ins< od oil 

0*9808 

386-4 

24-17 

; Pale boiled oil 

0-0429 

171-0 

20*07 

j Double ,, 

0-04411 

170-0 

18-08 

' Ozonised „ (I.) . 

0-0810 

180-1 

80-80 

; .. in.) ■ 

0*0888 

171-2 

25-78 

| „ .. (TIL). 

. i 0-0488 

100-7 

80-10 


The Oxygen Absorption Number of Boiled Linseed Oil. —The 
data as to oxygen absorption in boiled oil examination is scanty. Cold 
prepared or only slightly heated boiled oils generally give as high ab¬ 
sorptions as the raw oil. Strongly boiled and strongly blown oils 
show lower numbers, but they cannot he differentiated by the oxygen 
numbers. All that can be said is that the first takes longer to dry, 
and that the maximum increase eventually is as high as in the case 
of the latter. • 

The Estimation of the Oryaeids in boiled Oil. —The estimation of 
the oxyacids is undoubtedly established on a sound basis although it 
has as yet come little into use. As already pointed out their amount 
increases during boiling without air blowing, and to a far greater 
extent by blowing, and by storing with access of air. Small amounts 
of oxyacids may be ascribed to rosin or rosinate driers. 

The Unsaponifiablc Content of Boiled Oil. —It was formerly be¬ 
lieved that, during oil boiling, the amount unsaponifiable increased. 
R. Williams found in raw linseed oil 0-8 to 1-3, in boiled oils 1-3 to 2-3 
unsaponifiable. It was soon found, however, that during oil boiling 
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and blowing no considerable increase of unsaponifiable content oc¬ 
curred. Illzer only found in oxide-boiled oil 05 to 09Q per cent, 
unsaponifiable. Kosin contains much unsaponifiable, so that in 
rosinate-boiled oils a slight increase of the original unsaponifiable con¬ 
tent occurs. 0. Bach found in oxide-boiled oils (M3 to 074. In 
rosinate-boiled oils 095 to 071 per cent, unsaponifiable. 

It is agreed to take 2 per cent., as the highest limit of the un¬ 
saponifiable content. With higher contents the iodine number of the 
unsaponifiable is determined. It sinks with pure boiled oil below 70 
to HO per cent., wher eas rosin oil, and particularly mineral oil, tends to 
further- decrease. Generally less than 2 per cent, is found, and then 
hydrocarbides are present. G. Knappe found in a boiled oil 2 to 3 
per cent, which was detected by its smell during the water reaction 
making itself felt. Moreover, tested in the Abel l’ensky apparatus 
at 80 to 90° G. (176 to 194° F.) an undoubted flash occur red. H. Wolff 
found the saponification number 188-5, the butyro-rofraetion degree 
87, aird the density 0-9309. Drying was normal, the unsaponifiable 
was 1-2. However, the boiled oil contained 4 per- cent, of light 
'benzine driven off by steam distillation. Finally, “ boiled oils" pre¬ 
pared by the aid of liquid driers contain a certain percentage of turps 
or white spirit, which is best removed by steam distillation. 

The Tu'ilclisU-IVoljr Method .—That this method is peculiarly 
adapted for the estimation of rosin itt boiled oil has been proved 
without doubt. Now as fused rosinates are the driers most generally 
used, the question must be answered: How much rosin, free and 
combined, must a genuine boiled oil contain ? The question has been 
answered by C. Niegemann who asserts that 5 per cent, rosinate 
suffices under all conditions, and that any higher content must be 
regarded as adulteration. As much as 7 per cent, rosin acids, when 
ground with white lead, causes “ livering”. According to H. Wolff, 
3 to 4 per cent, suffices and 6 per cent, is too much. But rosin-free 
or combined, i.e. in any shape or form, in the present author’s 
opinion, is an illegal addition to boiled oil. 

Viscosity .—In forming or giving an opinion as to a boiled oil it is 
well to determine its viscosity. 

Separation for Subsequent Estimation of Rosin and Free Fatly 
Acids in Boiled Oil .—About 10 grammes o>f oil are weighed and 
dissolved in 100 c.c. petroleum ether, and the solution shaken twice 
with dilute HC1; water is added to wash free from acid, then 50 c.c. 
neutral alcohol, also phenolphthalein. The whole is titrated with 
N/10 alkali to neutral; water added to dissolve resulting soap; shaken 
and set aside. The soap solution is run into another separator, and 
treated with 50 c.c. petroleum ether, shaken, soap solution run off,’ 
and petroleum solution added to first separator. Soap solution is 
returned to second separator and purified by treating with 20 c.c. 
50 per cent, alcohol. The residual lye solution evaporated to dryness 
is next dissolved in water, agitated in a separating funnel with 
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petroleum ether and dilute HC1 ; next, washed free of acid. The 
fatty and rSsin acids are obtained after evaporation of petroleum ether. 
Such residual acids are then available for determination by the usual 
known methods. The first petroleum ether solution contains the 
neutral saponifiable linseed oil, likewise the unsaponifiable mineral 
and rosin oils—all being recoverable for examination by evaporation 
of the ether. 


TABLE SHOWING CHANGE OF CHEMICAL CONSTANTS 
THROUGH BOILING OF LINSEED Oil,. 



| 



Iodine 


Vo. 

j Acid 

Sa]K>mlicutiou 

Iodine 

Value 

ol 

Fatty 

Acetyl 

! Value. 

1 

1 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 


Acids. 

0 


18vS) 1R8-G 

1511-3 158*0 

158*0 

153-5 

1 

j 5-2 

1HSI-SI IKS*3 

101-4 100-1 

107-3 

101 3 

2 

7-H 

1811-1 

1)5 "G 

100-1 

11)2*4 

3 

I SI-5 

180*0 

83-fi 

88-1 

lKH-2 

4 

SI-1 

187-2 

711*1 

85-G 

_ 

5 

11-7 

187-2 

7G-2 

81-SI 

1H3-1 102-0 

G 

1K # S 

1SI2-3 

71*1 

— 

— 


Nos 0 to (i show the changes from the thin raw oil to the con¬ 
sistency of caoutchouc. 

Boiled Oil Adulterated with Bonn Oil. Weijer and Hack's Experi¬ 
ments .—Rosin oil has an irregular lower iodine number than rosin. 
Everything connected with rosin oil varies with the sample— 
crude rosin oil and refined rosin oil are two different tilings. 
According to Weger rosin oil gives a loss in two months of 15 to 
20 per cent, in weight. However, taking boiled rosin oil in which 
6 per cent, lead-manganese rosinate was dissolved at 120' C., oxy¬ 
gen absorption numbers of 19-8 to 25'7 inner-half were found in 
Hi to days. Drying proceeded quickly, in 1^ to 2| days. It is 
thus differentiated from boiled linseed oil by the fact that the maxi¬ 
mum in weight takes longer. Weger worked with almost acid-free 
rosin oil. Acid number 0'9, density 0'98. No iodine number is given. 
For pure rosin oil litf found negative numbers, due possibly to re¬ 
fining rectifications and removal of impurities by washing, al|o to 
considerable volatilisation of secondary products. An experiment of 
0. Bach contradicts this. He heated a gun barrel, which contained 
1 gramme of rosin oil in a sealed tube with excess of oxygen, for 10 
hours, at 110° C.; 181 c.c. of oxygen were absorbed, which means 
an oxygen number of 25'9. The use of rosin oil has been the subject 
of many patents, mostly worthless. 

Adulteration of Bailed Linseed Oil with Basin .—With the small 
amoflnt of rosin in rosinate-driers used in oil-boiling, it is interesting 
‘to learn how it affects the drying of the oil. Rosin is not inert, far 
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from it. It finds expression in the higher iodine number as the 
linseed oil absorbs oxygen from the air. Weger proved this directly, 
and indirectly. He mixed boiled oil in large quantity with American 
rosin and tested the mixtures on glass plates. The oxygen number 
of the contained rosin did not sink, at the most, below the oxygen 
number for rosin of 8'2 for the period of 20 hours heating at 150° C .; 
rosin showed an oxygen number of 1P7. Finally, an alcoholic rosin 
solution in a crystallising dish was evaporated, the residue heated for 
an hour at 100" (_!., and (a) solution, (li) evaporation, and (r) heating 
continued five times. The rosin increased 7'G in weight. By further 
beating it lost in weight, owing to the volatilisation of secondary oxida¬ 
tion products. Fahrion left I gramme of ground rosin on a watch 
glass with frequent stirring without loss, at summer temperature, for 
two months, exposed to the air. The whole thickness increased 4'2 
per cent. Hut the autoxydation product of rosin has not got the good 
properties of liuoxiu. Moreover, much rosin m boiled oils renders the 
dried oil films tacky; besides it 1ms frequently been'recorded that 
mixing such boiled oils on the basis of these and similar figures with 
white lead, or with paints containing white load, causes energetic 
thickening (livering). 

Peculiarities in the Dri/inj nf Fish Oil .—The drying capacity of 
fish oil was tested by Meiste.r on glass plates. Drying starts much 
more rapidly than with linseed oil, and is generally complete in 24 
hours. The oxygen figures give no curve; when added to linseed 
oil the drying of the latter was not accelerated. After two days the 
increase in weight was accompanied by loss in weight and the nett 
weight remained constant, then regular decrease followed. The 
maximum increase occurs, as with linseed oil, when the oil has just 
dried. The oil skins of walrus, whale, and cod oils are peculiar. 
Only in the case of certain fish oils is the oil skin uniformly solid ; in 
all cases such solids are, completely soluble in chloroform and ether 
and only withstand atmospheric influences poorly. Driers acceler¬ 
ate drying action, but the period of drying or hardening is about twice 
the length of time requisite for linseed oil. However, the oxygen 
absorption numbers are higher than for pure fish oil. On the basis of 
his experiments, Meister limits the percentage of fish oil in a boiled 
oil to 25 to 40 per cent, of the boiled oil, andtrccommcnds the mix¬ 
ture, to he made at 140° to 150° C. with 5 per cent, of fused lead- 
manganese rosinate, or 2'5 per cent, of precipitated rosinale of 
manganese, being used as drier. The boiled^ oil so remains pale and 
bright, whilst pure fish oil heated alone with driers darkens greatly, 
and deposits foots copiously. 

As examples, Meister gives the oxygen absorption numbers for a 
sardine fish oil (iodine number 183'4), for the boiled oil made from 
it, and for a boiled oil with 75 per cent, linseed oil and 25 per cent, 
fish oil. Parallel with these are shown the figures for a raw linseed 
oil and the pure boiled oil made from it. 
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Roiled Oil Adulterated with Mineral Oil .—In contrast to rosin 
and rosin oil, mineral oils with their low iodine absorptions absorb 
no oxygen from the air. Lippert found that several samples contained 
no ingredients volatile in the air; no oxygen absorption number was 
obtained. Speaking generally an addition of mineral oil to boiled oil 
lowers the oxygen number; the, time of drying may remain the 
same, the time of “ setting ” may even be accelerated. Lippert de¬ 
scribes a motion of the inner half of the film ; a separation of the 
mixture occurs and the mineral oil rises to the surface. Five per 
■cent, of mineral oil can readily he detected by the finger, as the boiled 
oil skin remains behind whilst a pure linseed oil adheres. Lippert 
made a series of experiments on petroliferous boiled oils of which the 
following are examples :— 


ACTION OF MINERAL Oil. ON BOILED OILS. RETARDATION OF 
DRYING. 


Time <>l 
Diyuis, 
Homs. 


Oxygen 

Absorption No. 


Manganese oxide boiled oil 
„ ,, ,, with 


per rent mineral oil 

10 


24 

24 

21 

24 

72 


14-4 

i:h 

10*0 

4-7 


A more extended table is given by Andes, but as it teaches no 
useful lesson it is not reproduced here. 1 

In a later paper Lippert shows that the depreciation of boiled oil 
adulterated with mineral oil is not manifest. Small quantities of the 
latter form on the surface of dried boiled oil a line layer of the boiled 
oil skin which stdl combines with it and partially envelops it. The 
mineral oil is not tacky. Such a film is as good and lustrous as a 
pure boiled oil. But Lippert is absolutely wrong in this respect—that 
the direct heat of the sun will sweat the mineral oil out in greasy 
streams, the flow of which down a vertical coat of paint is most un¬ 
sightly, and that, tojb if the film is perfectly hard and consistent in 
eold weather. Mineral oils have their use, but that is neither in 
paint «n or varnish films. On the other hand, the mineral oit does 
not dry, the coat is not tacky but very soft. It is neither boiled 
•oil nor paint but a grease. When, however, a good boiled oil is re¬ 
quired for floors which is neither tacky nor cracks, mineral oil added 
to the boiled oil, Lippert claims, prevents such defects. If the layer 
of mineral oil on the boiled oil is but thin, it is eventually dissolved 


1 The author has yet to meet the painter that would use a boiled oil with even 
5 per cent, mineral oil; it would bo continually oozing and sweating out of the 
paint. 
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by the boiled oil and partially enveloped therein, and partly used up 
to form the new surface. The boiled oil therefore does not dry 
properly, it remains soft and soon becomes unsightly, especially 
•when exposed to the heat of direct sunlight, when the coat of paint 
is covered by tiny eruptions like a miniature lake of asphaltum. 
Lippert is in this case of mineral oil in boiled oil quite unintelligible, 
and its addition is so obviously senseless that even to chronicle the 
merits and defects of the mixture is preposterous. 

Boiled Oil Foots. —A good boiled oil should be pale. It darkens 
the more the longer it is heated. The number of driers affects the 
colour, particularly manganese driers; soluble driers give a pale 
colour. During blowing, boiled oil is bleached to a certain extent; 
likewise, during oil-boiling, mucilage is eliminated. A good boiled 
oil should be clear and mucilage-free. Small quantities of foots may 
form, but such quickly subside. A percentage of mucilage, it is 
claimed, does not alter the drying capacity of the oil, but those who 
argue so forget it robs the oil of its driers, and not only so, muci¬ 
lage may start a process of decay when exposed to sunlight of which 
we know nothing. Pure lead-boiled oil shows a Very bulky deposit 
of foots. Pure manganese boiled oil does not. Again the use of 
lead as rosinate forms no foots, so long as the amount of the latter 
is not too great. According to Lippert lead-boiled oil remains clear, 
with complete exclusion of air. The composition of boiled oil foots 
has not been satisfactorily determined. Lippert believes that during 
the boiling with lead oxide, lead glycerinates are formed, simul¬ 
taneously with foots. Yet he regards the foots as an oxidation pro¬ 
duct which remains on treatment with air. That may be so to some 
extent, but not necessarily. Everything points to other sources, 
mucilage, solid fatty acids, insoluble metallic soaps, oxidised fatty 
acids, either free or combined with metallic oxides. 

The Polarimetric Examination of Boiled Linseed Oil. —The be¬ 
haviour of boiled oil under the action of polarised light may be used 
specially for the determination of rosin and rosin oil therein. Fil- 
singer advises that boiled oil can be rendered paler by dilution with 
2 volumes of chloroform and 1 volume of absolute alcohol. Pure 
oxide and linoleate boiled oil only give a minimum deviation, rosinate 
boiled oils give a higher. Filsinger found boildO oil containing rosin 
to give a deviation of + 25” up to + 30°. 

Effect of Blowing of Linseed Oil on its Hexabromide Number .— 
•But more important than all the above is .the discovery of Hehtter 
and Mitchell that during the oxidation of linseed oil by blowing its 
hexabromide number decreases. 

The Chemical Changes which Supervene During Storage of Lin¬ 
seed Oil and on Heating Without Access of Air. —What chemical 
change supervenes duririg the storage of linseed oil is an important. 
point, complicated by the fact that the same changes in much greater 
masses of oil supervene when linseed oil is heated without access of -’ 
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air, and heating without access of air eventually ends in dry distilla¬ 
tion. Mulder proved by his dry distillation experiment, and genera- i 
tions of printing-ink makers long long before him, that linseed oil •> 
when heated gradually thickens and eventually passes into a glutin¬ 
ous mass used as bird-lime. We shall see later on that Jonas heated 
this “bird-lime with nitric acid t# render it more solid and glutinous, 
a sort of rubber soluble in aqueous potash lye, also in much turps. 
Sacc heated linseed oil in a retort, and a white vapour thickened 
in the neck of the retort with a smell of fish. Later on brown pro¬ 
ducts distil until the oil changes to a resinous rubbery mass. 



CHAPTER X. 


THE TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY OP LINSEED OIL. MANUFACTURE 
OF PRINTING INK. 

Action of Heat on Linseed Oil. Partial Dry Distillation of Lin¬ 
seed Oil .—Mulder subjected raw linseed oil to partial dry distillation 
by keeping it in a retort for 36 hours at nearly boiling heat, but he 
did not allow any trace of carbon to separate. In the first 6 hours 
5 per cent, of the oil came over with the smell of acrolein, at first in 
fluid drops and then of a buttery consistence. In the second 6 hours 
another S per cent, came over as a white buttery mass. From that 
time onwards the quantity of distillate decreased so much that when 
the 36 hours were up almost nothing further had distilled. The 
distillation residue ceded very little to ether, and left, when viewed 
through a thick layer, a viscous dark-coloured rubber-like mass 
which was straw-yellow in thin layers. Mulder termed it artificial 
bird-lime. He subjected several samples to elementary analysis 
with the following combustion results:— , 

TABLE SHOWING THE ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS OF ART1FJCAL 
BIRD-LIME. 



C. 

H. 

0. 

Found . 

Calculated for linoleic anhydride, C 32 H 04 O 3 . 

„ ,, linolenie „ C^H^CX, . 

79-1-79-9 

79- 2 

80- 3 

11-1-11-4 

11-2 

10-8 

S-7-9-7 

9-6 

8-9 


The rational interpretation of Mulder’s fractional distillation re¬ 
sults seems to be to render the polymerisation theory of oil boiling 
a still-born theory, a theory which ought to have been stifled at birth. 
Polymerisation, as applied to Mulder’s artificial bird-lime, which is 
linseed oil less 10 per cent, of something else, is absurd. In a poly¬ 
merised product that 10 per cent, should still remain. What was the 
weight left in the retort of this artificial bird-lime ? The record is 
silent. Mulder’s experimental fractional distillation wants repetition.' 
His results served his purpose. They do not serve ours. Inter alia, 
we want to see the destructive distillation results, not only of lihseed 
•oil carried to pitch, but also of artificial bird-lime itself. 

' ( 202 ) 
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From the combustion results of bird-lime Mulder thought he had 
■obtained the anhydride of linoleic acid, and, as the formula C 4 II T was 
then given to rubber, so he looked upon the anhydride of linoleic 
acid as an oxidation product of rubber. In the distillate Mulder 
■claimed to have found: (1) palmitic acid, m.p. 02° C.; (2) 
myristic acid, m.p. 53° C.; J3) sebacic acid, C |( ,H, s 0 4 , m.p. 
125° C.; (4) acrylic acid, and (5) various i fluid fatty acids, 
amongst them (0) capric and (7) caprylie acids, finally hydro- 
carbides, which he did not further investigate. Mulder further 
■claims from the, above distillation data that the whole of the slvcerine 


was split off, that the acrolein 
myristic acids passed over as 
such, that the oleic acid was 
■oxidised to sebacic acid, acrylic 
acid, etc., whilst from the lino¬ 
leic acid water was split off 
and (he acid‘remained behind 
in the form of linoleic anhy¬ 
dride. This linoleic anhydride, 
■dissolved in potash and precipi¬ 
tated with acids, gave linoleic 
acid, also a thin fluid oil, leav¬ 
ing, after this treatment, ac¬ 
cording also to Mulder, a glutin¬ 
ous, elastic, shrivelled mass, 
completely soluble in ether, 
leaving behind on distillation of 
the ether a resinous substance 
■only slightly soluble in absolute 
alcohol. Mulder explained this 
behaviour on the assumption 
that the linoleic acid was “ poly¬ 
merised ” to an acid, C 32 H w 0 2 , 


was oxidised, that the palmitic and 



Fin. 7A—Still for the destructive dis¬ 
tillation of linseed oil, fitted with ther¬ 
mometer, still hoad, and pipe leading to 
condenser, 

A = body of still; B = still head; C = 
condenser; D = furnace for heating 
still. 


with double the molecular 

weight. There can now be no doubt that Mulder’s anhydride of 
linoleic acid was not a simple body and probably still contained . 
glycerine. Mulder Obtained quite • another result when he heated 
linseed oil to a high temperature in a retort. There first came»over 
(1) a small quantity of combustible gas; then (2) 3'8 per cent, of the 
whole mass passed over as a pale watery white fluid with a strong 
■odour of acrolein; (3) on standing the distillate became coloured 
and deposited crystals. The supposed anhydride of linoleic acid also 
behaved similarly on heating to a high temperature. It also left a 
perceptible amount of a water-white distillate which bscame coloured 
on standing. Mulder did not examine ths latter further but believed 
it t(f consist of hydrocarbides. It may confirm Mulder’s assertion 
when it is stated that Sattler, on dry distilling linseed oil, produced < 
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petroleum hydrocarbidcs, whilst Tilden obtained C,,H S or + eoprene. 
The thick oil, got by boiling linseed oil, without driers, in'oil-boiling 
pots, with lids, and thus shielded from air, was so prepared centuries 
ago, chiefly for use as printing-ink vehicles. Raw linseed oil generally 
contains traces of water, which are evaporated at 130° C. (266° R). 
This temperature, formerly known as the boiling-point of linseed 
oil, is still so known to some extent. But in the manufacture of 
thickened oils higher temperatures are necessary, and a thermometer 
is used to measure these instead of the burnt-feather test. The latter 
was dipped into the hot oil to see whether the heat singed or 
shrivelled it, or not. Mulder gives 310 to 320 J (1, (590 to 608“ I’M, but 
indicates later that the temperature for thick boiled od is appreciably 
higher. Weger declares that boiling oil in this way, viz. by 
bubbling air through it, is not practicable at a lower temperature 
than 330° C. (620° R). However, Livaehe gives 250 to 270° C. (482 
to 518“ F.) as the right heal to use for lithographic printing-ink vehicles. 
When the boiling is finished the vapour is set on fire aud left to burn 
for a short time. In Great Britain this product is termed “ Burnt 
Oil ", On the Continent, thickened oils are known as “ Stand Oil,” 
“Thick Oil,” “Printing Ink,” “Boiled Oil,” “Lithographic Boiled 
Oil”. 

ANALYSIS OF THREE THICKENED OILS FROM A PRINTING-INK 
FACTORY COMPRISING THREE DIFFERENT PHASES OF THE 
OIL DOIT,INO PROCESS. (EAllRION.) 


Sample. 

_ Acid 

Iodine 

Oxyacids, 

NuiiiIkt 

N umber. 

per (Vnt. 

A. Thin and thud 

13-4 

101-3 

0-5 

B. Thick and tacky . 

24-9 

77*3 

4-1 

C. „ viscous 

32-0 

73-/ 

7*t» 


Glycerine was of course split off during the oil-boiling, but sample 
0. must still have contained the greater part of its original glycerine. 
Here no sure conclusion can be drawn from the acid and the saponi¬ 
fication numbers; therefore it is not evidence that a portion ol the free 
carboxyl groups have been changed by formation of esters. From 
the oxyacid content it is evident the air was not rigidly excluded. 
Agam, the absorption of the oxyacids was in no way proportional 
to the decrease in the iodine number. This decrease must, therefore, 
have another cause than oxidation. It is ascribed to “Polymerisa¬ 
tion," the aggregation of various molecules with one another in the 
place of the double bonds:— 

CH CH CH—CH 

II + II - I I 

CH GH CH—CH 
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Confirmation of this hypothesis is supposed to be found in the 
fact that 4he above-mentioned products B. and C. from the same 
thickened oils were different. All were of syrupy consistency, whilst 
B. and (1. were tacky, and left long thin strings, a property which dis¬ 
appears in the oxidised oil. But the latter has the property of mix¬ 
ing with water, to form an emylsion, which do ‘s not occur with 
polymerised oils. For some time the term “ polymerisation ” has 
appeared both in trade journals and in textbooks, and is very evi¬ 
dently grossly and systematically misused by not too well-informed 
writers, who hide a general lack of knowledge l>\ language calculated 
to impress. Fahriou complains : “ One (the man in the street) cannot 
understand Ijewkowif,sell when he writes that the chemical changes 
which supervene during the thick boiling of linseed oil are not 
completely understood, and yet classifies them under the term 
‘ pohmerised oils’”. 

Some years ago, -Leeds examined a series of “polymerised” oils 
of unions consistency, 1 too. No.fi is a so-called “burnt thin”. 
The labia' shows a continuous lise in the specific gravity, the oxv 
aeids, and the free fatty acids; first a rapid, then a slower decrease 
in the iodine number. That the saponification number first increases 
to tail later is due to the formation of \olatile fatty acids which, later 
on, are volatilised at a greater heat. 
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Jtaw linseed oil 

0-0321 

0-85 

104-H ' 

_ 

0-30 

100-0 

(1) Tint 

(2) Thin 

0-05S4 

1-40 

107-5 

— 

1*50 

113-2 

0-9601 

3-76 

100-0 

0-02 

2-50 

100-0 

(3) Middle . 

0 0721 

1-71 

107-5 : 

0 85 

4*20 

01-0 

(4) Strong . 

0 0741 

2-10 

190-0 i 

0-70 

0-50 

86-7 

(5) Extra strong . 

0-07*0 

2-5J 

188-0 1 

o-oi 

7-50 

83-5 

((>) Burnt thm 

0-0075 

G-03 

105-5 i 

1-35 

0 85 

02-7 

Oxidised oil (weak) . 

1-03 

18-28-4 

221 ! 

0-81 

42-82 

58-8 

„ „ (strong) 

1-05 

18-40-28-0 

22 *5 , 

0-07 

44-10 

53-5 

Dried linseed oil • / • 

— 

12-67 

171-5 

0-81 

31-58 

03-9 


The unsaponifiable increases throughout being largest in amount 
in the burnt oil. Hydrocarbides are also produced, but to a very 
small extent. In the case of the mixed fatty acids the specific 
gravity and the iodine number generally run parallel with those ot 
the glycerides. The great decrease in the iodine numbers of the 
linseed oil fatty acids by the above, method of heating requires ex¬ 
planation; the evident shrinking of the mean molecular weight is 
probably due to hydrolytic products. It may be safely concluded 
from the above figures that the changes which occur during oil boiling 
are not due to retrograde saponificition-. 
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Mixnn Ferry Acids. 



Haw linseed oil 

. 0*923 

24 2(1*5 

_ 

2SG-5 

195*8 

145*0 

(1) Tint . 

. 0*911 

20 5 

15 

_ 

— 

118*3 

(2) Thin 

. 0*919 

22 

IS 

— 

— 

108*8 

(3) Medium 

. 0 950 

24 

22 

272*0 

205*8 

97*7 

(1) Strong . 

. , 0 953 

25*5 

24 

270*1 

207*7 

87*3 

(5) Extra stiong 

' 0*955 

27 

23 

209*8 

207*9 

90*8 

(0) Burnt thin . 

. * — 

23 

19 

— 

— 

99*3 

Oxidised oil (weak) 

. ; — 

2S 

20 

241*4 

232*4 

03*2 

(strong) 

. ■ — 

27 

25 

212*5 

231*3 

00*0 

Plied linseed oil . 

- 

2(5 

22 

208*8 

208 7 

100*3 


The- Decreased Sulithdity of Thick Oil ami Stand Oil in .1 Icolwl.— 
TI. Amsel found thick oil and stand oil loss soluble in alcohol than 
raw oil. The test was made thus: 1 gramme, of oil with ‘20 e.c. 
alcohol at summer temperature with frequent shaking; let stand 
24 hours and then 10 e.c. filtered off. A pure linseed oil in this way 
gave 20 per cent, in solution. Four samples of thickened oil gave 

TABLE snotyiNt! (a) SAPONIFICATION NUMBEIi, (/>) IODINE NUM- 
TSKE, AND (<•) SOLUBILITY IN ALCOHOL OF FOUE SAMPLES OF 
THICKENED LINSEED OIL. 


NiuuIht o( 

Saponification 

Iodine 

Solubility in 

Sample. 

Number («). 

Number (l>). 

Alcohol (r). 

r. 

195 

94*4 

18*5 

II. 

194 

104 

17*7 

III. 

209 

— 

9*2 

IV. 

192 

— 

0*0 


% 

The Increased llefractivn of Healed Linseed Oil .—With stand 
oil and thickened oil there is a considerably higher refraction than 
for raw oil (SO to HI-5 at 25° 0.). 

EFFRACTION OF STAND OH, AND THICKENED OIL. 

Butyrometrie 
Tic fraction (25° (A). 


Commercial stand oil. 99*3 

Thickened oil. 92*9 


The refraction increases with the temperature. 
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TABLE SHOWING INCREASED REFRACTION ON HEATED LINSEED* 
# OIL. (WEGER.) 

Btilyromctrie 
Refraction (2;V 

Paint linseed oil. 81 -3 

„ ,, 0 hours heated to 150" 0. . . . 82-7 

in litre flask heated to liHO’’ 0., mucilage 

freed. 82*1 

„ ,, in litre flask heated to SIS 3 C., imieilngc 

freed. 82-5 

„ „ 40 hours heated to 1 SO’’ lo l‘>0° ('. . 90-9 

,, 5 minutes to .‘100' ('. 102*8 

Le.wkowitsch found during boiling of linseed oil that the hexti- 
bromide value rapidly decreased. 

ANALYTICAL RESFLTS ODTMNED BY LEWKOW1TSCII IN THE 
EXAMINATION OF NINE SVMPLES OF LITHOGRAPHIC INK 
VEHICLES* 1 




lfcihil tv 
ut lit) 15 F 

lu.iti hi 
Value 

Iodine 

Value. 

Ilc\a- 

hronudes 

llclmer 

Value. 

Oxidised 

Fatty 

Acids. 

Pusa- ' 
toiiiliahle; 
Matter, j 

Raw linseed oil 

0-9208 


180-1 

^ 24-17 



1 

Linseed 

oil 








heated to000 

J F. 

0-9:154 

— 

170-2 

8-44 

— 

— 

— 

Thin varnish 

i. 

0-9070 

1H9-5 

107-7 

0 17 

9-1 "75 

4-17 

1-70 


ii. 

0-9091 

198-0 

125-8 

2 00 

94-H 

0-84 

0-18 

Medium I. 


0-9098 

194-1 

121-9 

0-95 

98-8 

1-48 

0-57 

ir. 

Thick 1. . 


0-9708 

190-5 

120-5 

; o-o 

— 

1-58 

1-8 


0-9720 

190-0 

109-4 

: o- 2 i 

94-08 

0-80 

1-45 

„ 11. . 


0-9717 

198-7 

118 5 

0-0 

95-0 

0-30 

0-25 

Burnt 


0*9912 

178-0 

102-09 

j 0 0 

98-58 

9-12 

1-14 



Glycerine 

Obtained. 

Acid 

Value. 

Acetyl 

Value. 

Iodine 
Value of 
Fatty 
Acids. 

Liquid 
Futty 
\ eids. 

Iodine 

Liquid 

Acids 

falue of 

Solid 

Acids. 

Thin T. . 


9-71 

0-09 

0-5 

114-74 

89 31 

131-20 

100-2 

Thick I. . 


9T7 # » 

5-12 

10-5 

; 118*58 


180-4 

106-43 


Bearn analysed a series of printing-ink vehicles, which were pre¬ 
pared by heating linseed oil for a longer or shorter period at 300° C. 
and then “burnt”. 

1 Seven commercial samples were purchased and grouped according to their 
specific gravity. They gave the abovo results. The second samples, thin I. and 
thick I., were still further examined and the fatty acids extracted by Warrentrap’s. 
method. 
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TABLE SHOWING ANALYSIS OF A SERIES OF PRINTING-INK 
VEHICLES. (BEARN.) 


Class ol Vehicle. 

<n:> 

Free Fatty 
Acids, per 

Uusaponi- 
fiahle, ]H*r 

Siipim- 

IlLiltlOli 

Iodine 

Number. 



Out. 

Cent. 

Number. 

Very thin stand oil 

0-9152 

3-1!) 

0-35 

18GT> 

157 

Thin 

oiitns 

4-43 

0-27 

178-4 

123-2 

Middle 

0-1)574 

5-25 

0-31 

183-8 

115-4 

Thick 

0-05S!I 

090 

0-38 

182-0 

75-1 

Very thick „ „ 

0-9C70 

10rt0 

0-43 

190-3 

59-0 


The chief point in this table is the unsaponifiable content. It falls 
slightly, to rise again, as during the boiling of the oil a portion of 
the original unsaponifiable is destroyed, but no fresh unsaponiliable 
matter is generated. 'L'l.rier’s Theorti- -Another anomalous result 
was obtained by A. Tixior. In his opinion linseed oil when heated 
alone, with exclusion of air, to about 300° ('-. (572" F.) loses little in 
weight, as the acid number and saponification number change little. 
However, the specific gravity rises above 1 and the oil solidifies. 
Tixier likens the process to an aldol condensation, the carboxyl 
groups remaining combined with glycerin, and as oxygen is not 
present, aldehyde groups cannot lie produced. Moreover, a rear¬ 
rangement of the hydrogen atoms can hardly occur without a re¬ 
ciprocal neutralisation of the double bonds. Such can be imagined 
in regard to the inner half of the molecule without "polymerisation”. 
The increase in gravity and consistency favour a higher molecular 
weight. 

Fokin's Ejrpv-nimnU.— lie, at one time, heats linseed oil in in¬ 
different gases, (10j, NH,, at another time in sealed tubes to 250 
to 300° 0. (182 to 572° F.). The greater thickness obtained was traced 
back to “polymerisation The polymerised glycerides can no longer 
be split up by lipase, and therefore the linolenic acid first polymerised 
may be isolated thus by the splitting process. In the determination 
of the freezing-point in benzol solution the molecular weight was 
found to be 2083, the original gave 0'832. The iodine number of the 
polymerised oil was about HI. In another research the linseed oil 
was heated for 50 hours in a sealed tube to 210 to 270° C. The 
molecular weight was 1913, the free fatty acids 32'6 per oent,,»iodine 
number 97'5. The lipase treated product was dissolved in petroleum 
ether and boiled 3 to 4 hours with hone ‘char. The evaporated 
residue gave the molecular weight 564. Fokin therefore concludes 
that a depolymerisation of the bonds has occurred with the formation 
of di and monoglycerides. A third polymerisation product had the 
specific gravity 0-981, the molecular weight 1681, with 12 r 5 per cent, 
free fatty acids. By boiling the petroleum ether solution with bone 
char the molecular weight sank to 1239, and on further treatment 
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•with lipase to 803-5.' In a fourth research the linseed oil was heated 
under a pressure of 90 to 118 atmospheres for 30 hours at 250 to 
270° C. In spite of very great thickening the molecular weight only- 
rose to 932'1. The question has been asked whether the thickening in 
this case was not due to physical causes. Free linoleic acid heated 
in a sealed tube doubled its molecular weight. It will be seen that 
the chemical action which occurs during the thickening of linseed oil 
by heat is by no means perfectly clear. On the technical side the 
question has been raised whether linseed oil bleached by sulphuric 
acid should be used for stand oil, as small traces of this acid in the 
refined oil impart a dark colour to the stand oil made from it. No 
•drier is used in the preparation of printer's-ink vehicle, as it adheres 
so strongly to the type that it cannot he removed by hot lye. In the 
preparation of thick and stand oil, the oxygen of the air should not 
he utilised ; heating in a vacuum is to be preferred. A. Genthe covers 
the oil with a movable sliding door. Finally, attempts have been 
made to remove the decomposition products in various ways. The 
•chief ingredient of printing-ink vehicles is linseed oil after being 
boiled in a very special way : sometimes hemp oil is cheaper hut 
■ worse smelling. A limpid, quick-drying oil, like that used iti oil 
varnish-making got by boiling the oil at a heat below 220° C. (3S2° F.), is 
not wanted, but rather a viscous, partially resinilied, partially decom¬ 
posed oil such as is obtained by heating the oil a long way above its 
flash-point, i.e. above 250° C. (522° F.) ( vide infra) ; such an oil leaves 
no greasy stain on paper. 

Medium for Printuuj Ink and Lithographic Varnish Experiment. 
—Run about 4 ounces of linseed oil into an 8 ounce hard-glass 
flask. Weigh the flask without and with its contents. Place 
the flask on a ring (Fletcher's burner with foot) and heat very 
■cautiously at first, using a low blue flame, then increase the heat 
gradually and watch the oil; it may possibly “ spawn ” or “ break ” 
■owing to the presence of mucilage, but continue heating until, 
when at about 550" F. is reached, the oil takes fire at the mouth 
•of the flask. Note the exact degrees Fah. Put out the gas then, 
extinguishing the flame from the linseed oil vapour by covering the - 
mouth of the flask with not too large a piece of damp but not wet 
•cloth. Then after the Ilame has been extinguished, remove the cloth, 
•continue to heat the oil at 550° F. until it catches fire again; again 
extinguish, and again reheat until it takes fire once more. Put the 
gas out, let the oil cool on the Fletcher ring-burner on foot, and then 
re-weigh the flask and contents and note the loss in weight. De- 
•cant the clear oil from the deposited mucilage. This experiment 
teaches numerous lessons. The most important are: (1) The lesson 
L iconveyed, the loss in weight which is not all due to the burning of 
§the oil. (2) The fact that the vapour given off by the decomposi¬ 
tion Of the oil is not a will-of-the-wisp even if it burns. (3) That 
vapour was being given off long before it caught fire, as it affected 
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both eyes and nose previous to spontaneous ignition. (4) That it is 
not the vapour of the actual oil that catches fire but the vapour of 
the products into which the oil is so far resolved by the destructive- 
distillation it undergoes in heating from fiO” F. to 550° F. Linseed 
oil so long as it remains linseed oil is not volatile. (5) That the fact 
that linseed oil when boiled at a high temperature gives off an in¬ 
flammable vapour which takes fire spontaneously irrefutably de¬ 
monstrates.that the polymerisation theory as applied to oil boiling 
is, to say the least of it, unpardonable rank chemical heresy. (G) 
Note that the oil is so viscous that it does not readily flow from the 
flask, hut that is not because the oil is polymerised; it is thickened 
partly by oxidation, partly by fractional distillation. (7) Note that it 
does not stain paper. In fact, the operator will in all probability 
have made an excellent sample of printing-ink vehicle, and that too 
in less than half an hour : and if the experimenter be a printer he can 
readily test the efficiency of his ink by rubbing it up with the requisite 
amount of lampblack. The printing and lithographic classes in 
technical institutes where the manufacture of painters’ oils, colours, 
and varnishes are taught should ho so far affiliated that both the 
lithographer and the printer, and apprentices in particular, should he 
taught by actual practice in the Oil and Colour Trade Laboratory 
how to make their own printing inks—i.e. how to incorporate lamp¬ 
black, vermilion, and other pigments with the samples of printing- 
ink vehicle they make as in the experiment just described. 

The reader, after performing the above experiment and-testing 
his product in every way that may occur to him, will have a far better 
idea of what printing ink and its vehicles are than can he conveyed 
to him by any written description. Tf it he desired to make a 
larger quantity, then an enamelled iron pot may be used, and if op¬ 
portunity occurs sufficient ink may be made to test it on the printing 
or lithographic machines in a printing and lithographic school. 

Refining llaiv Linseed Oil for Printing Ink .—In the experiment 
just described, wc saw that the linseed oil “ spawned ” or “ broke ” or 
was liable to “ spawn ” or “ break ” . The object of refining is inter 
alia to eliminate this mucilage or “ slime,” as the Germans call it. 
Old tanked oil of prime quality is used to avoid the too dark 
colour and the not too pleasant smell of ordinary raw oil. It should 
be tanked a year or two so that all suspended impurities have com¬ 
pletely separated out. Old tanked oil should be used, but 1 " it must 
still be specially refined by sulphuric acid. One great object of the 
sulphuric acid treatment is to bleach the oil, but unless the refiner be 
a man of experience the colour of that oil will in all probability 
be worse after treatment than it was before, although, as already 
mentioned, it can be got as near water-white as may be. The oil 
is mixed in a lead-lined vessel with 1 or 2 per cent, of sulphuric acid 
of about 103° Tw., specific gravity 1'515, and heated for several, 
hours bv means of a steam coil to a temperature of 90° C., taking, 
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care not to go beyond 100° C. The oil is then pumped into another 
tank to all«w of the deposition of charred matter, and is afterwards 
decanted into a tank containing hot water, with which it is well washed, 
running off the wash water and agitating afresh, and so on until all 
trace of acid is removed. The oil is then boiled. As drying oils con¬ 
tain a certain quantity of fatty matter (palrnitin) which does not dry 
and causes the printing ink to blot or blur, it has been recommended 
to eliminate it by adding lo every 1000 parts of oil 1 or 2 pin ts of 
fuming nitric acid, which decomposes the palrnitin into glycerine and 
palmitic acid, which may thus he precipitated as insoluble palmitatc 
of lead or manganese. This process is an awkward and a dangerous 
one, not adopted to any extent, fuming nitric acid, in consequence 
of being easily decomposed, is by il.se’f a dangerous substance; this 
danger is intensified to the highest degree when the acid is mixed 
with organic matter. Daiigci oils explosions may result and the oil 
take fire. 

Description of Oil Ilml nig- pun in which Linseed Oil is “ Boiled ” 
so as In Concert il into a /pi ilnuj-nik Vehicle .- If the injection of air 
lie not resorted to by adopting one or other of the methods of air¬ 
blowing of oils, a pan capable of being heated over a naked lire must 
he used. In boiling oil by steam it is thickened by oxidation. In boil¬ 
ing over a naked lire it is thickened mainly by dry fractional distilla¬ 
tion. In the latter case the oil is boiled either in a cylindrical copper 
pan, the lower half of which fits into the brickwork of the furnace, 
where it is kept in position by a collar which at the same time acts as 
a gutter to collect anv overflow, or in a cast-iron enamelled pan. The 
pan is handled by an iron hand encircling its top. Attached to the pan 
are strong lugs by which it is moved about safely. The capacity is GO 
to 85 gallons. But in certain important factories in France, says 
Livache, the boiling is done in jacketed pans which do not cube less 
than GOO to 700 gallons; hut in London that would he a small pan, 
where they boil oil in pans that take 10 tons at a time. In such 
cases a mechanical agitator is kept going during the boiling process, 
which may last two or three days, and with a 10-ton pan it is generally 
a horizontal helieoidal agitator like the propellor of a ship. But 
steam boiling must not be mixed up with lire boiling of oil. It has 
a special section to itsrfT. 

The Actual Process of Fire Polling of Raw Linseed Oil so os* to 
'Convert it inlo a Printing-ink Vehicle. —The pan is filled half or at most 
three-quarters, a moderate heat applied so as to eliminate moisture. 
The slight ebullition caused thereby is not to be regarded as the “ boil¬ 
ing" of the oil, although in former days it probably gave rise to the 
term, it is really the boiling of the water in the oil; when the oil 
“ boils ” quietly, i.e. when the water is expelled, the fire is urged 
until volatile, pungent, and disagreeable smelling produats are given 
off. This takes place at a temperature of 250° to 27()f C. (482° to 
518° F.). In certain factories the workman satisfies himself as to 
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this being the case by dipping in organic matter, such as a feather, 
‘for instance, which ought to inflame; or by projecting fine drops of 
water on to the surface of the oil, which as they fall decompose and 
scintillate, or, in other words, present, in consequence of the absorp¬ 
tion of oxygen by the oil and the inflammation of the hydrogen, the 
appearance of stars. The fire is mow carefully watched, for the oil 
may froth over or the vapours ignite. The frothing over is parried 
by adding a little cold oil. The oil becomes bright and more fluid at 
first, but, on being kept at this temperature for 1 or 2 hours, a brown 
red skin forms which is skimmed off as rapidly as possible. The 
temperature is now raised to 1110° C. (590° F.), and kept at that for half 
an hour, watching the process with the greatest of care as the spon¬ 
taneously inflammable vapours are very apt to catch fire. A well¬ 
fitting lid and wet cloths should be always at hand. The fire is let 
die down and the heat lowered to 200° C. (490° F.) to 270" C. 
(518° F.), when the pan is taken from the fire, covered with a lid and 
cooled. Certain makers, instead of cooling the oil after taking it 
from the furnace, set fire to the vapour it emits, and let it burn for a 
tew minutes, as was done in the experiment previously described. 
They regard this treatment as indispensable to the production of a 
good article. Others contend that the same result is got by boiling 
the oil a little longer, which saves the appreciable loss of oil in¬ 
curred by burning, and a much paler oil is obtained. Without ex¬ 
pressing an opinion either way it may he well to point out that Savage 
was undoubtedly correct, because linseed oil when heated by a fire heat, 
and air not blown into it, does not thicken sufficiently until heated 
beyond the temperature at which the vapour given off by the linseed 
oil catches fire spontaneously. If the partial dry distillation of the 
linseed oil has not been carried far, one can readily imagine it will 
be as well for those vapours to be burnt off as to fall back into the 
oil. As to the oil darkening by burning, if that be so the darkening 
is so small as to be inappreciable. To heat linseed oil above the 
temperature at which its vapours catch fire in air, without spontane- • 
ous ignition, the air would have to be replaced by an inert gas, and 
that would spoil the oil. This attempt to belittle the burning process 
is only another absurd attempt by ultra-grandiose theorists abso¬ 
lutely ignorant of the rudiments of the subject they pretend to teach 
intirder to prove the rule-of-thumb man wrong. It is not a question 
of whether inflaming the oil is a necessity; but who and what is to 
prevent linseed oil from inflaming when "its temperature is raised far 
above its flash-point, above that at which it spontaneously ignites. 
This the author (McIntosh) found it to do at the orifice in a medium 
narrow necked fi to 8-oz. flask, an ordinary necked 8-oz. flask in, 
fact, when the oil registered a temperature of 525° F. 

“ String " Test —The exact moment when the pan ought to be7 
removed from the fire is determined by the “ string " test. A small, 
sample of oil is taken from the pan on an iron spatula, and cooledb 
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rapidly. A drop is taken and pressed between the finger and thumb- 
which are»then gradually drawn apart as far as possible.- If the oil' 
is sufficiently boiled, the thread joining the finger and'thumb to¬ 
gether stretches 1 to 2 inches without breaking. 

Properties of Good Printing Ink .—Good printing ink has the 
requisite body of a pale, bright yellow colour—not deep yellow or 
brown—and is not cloudy from matters in suspension. It is very 
evident that the body of the oil will depend upon the purpose for 
which it is intended. For printing books and lithographic work an 
oil having a good body is required, whilst for newspaper printing a 
soft, almost fluid oil is used. According to Villon, who made an 
elaborate study of printing ink, five kinds of oil of different body or 
consistency are in the market, viz.:— 

(1) Extra strong, (2) strong, yd) medium, (4) weak-bodied 
oils, and (5) drying oil. The strong-liodied oil (2) is used in summer 
for very particular work with the hand press. The medium oil (3) 
is used in ordinary weather. The weak-bodied oil (4) is used in 
winter with the mechanical press, whilst the drying oil (5) is used to 
prevent the formation of the oily ring around the letters. 

Drusn and Extra Strong-bodied Oil .—Usually no driers are used, 
because oil boiled with driers would clog the type, and could not be 
removed even when washed with a hot alkaline solution. There is 
sometimes, however, an advantage in using such an oil, and to meet 
this want the oils known as “extra strong” and “drying” oils are 
manufactured. 

The “ extra strong-bodied ” oil is made by boiling with lead salts, 
and the “drying" oil by boiling with an oxide or salt of manganese. 

.Sf roup-bodied oil (2) (hu He, forte) is prepared by setting fire to the 
oil, letting it burn for five minutes, and stirring several times. The 
flames are put out and the oil again set on fire, twice at least, $nd 
sometimes four times. The cooled oil strings like treacle. The 
“fatty” oil is made by shortening the burning process, and is inter¬ 
mediate between the other two. Nowadays a process similar to that 
used in making ordinary printing ink is adopted. The removal of 
grease by onions or bread is then effected by nitric acid, as previously 
indicated, or by magnesia. This latter, which is extensively used in 
England, consists in»'adding 2 per cent, of magnesia, boiling for 
an hour, and decanting. The oil is then run into a pan capable of 
holding" 42 gallons, and gradually heated to 182° C. (327'6° F.), 
3 hours being occupied in attaining this point. About 1^ lb. of finely 
ground bichromate of potash is then added, and the temperature is 
raised to 300° C. (572° F.), stopping the frothing of the oil by adding 
a little cold oil, then it is kept for half an hour at a temperature 
between 315° and 320° C. (599° to 608° F.), after lb. of Prussian 
blue have been slowly added. “ Strong-bodied” oil is thus obtained,, 
internttediate between the other two. To make “ fatty " oil, the oil is 
only heated for 5 minutes to 300° to 305° C. (572° to 581° F.). With 
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“pale” oil the heat does not rise above 275° C. (527° F.), which is 
maintained a quarter to half au hour according to the object in view. 

in reference to certain so-called “ rule-of-thumb ” practices in 
connection with this process, it is necessary to point out that the 
badly informed theorist is unaware that the onion contains sulphur 
in organic combination, in such combination in fact that it readily 
yields itself to tile partial vulcanisation of the oil, and contributes 
to the drying, thus acting beneficially on oils intended for certain 
purposes, more especially for printing ink. Nor is there any reason 
why bread should not accumulate palmitin in its pores. Why should 
not bread act in much the same way as a “ hygroscopic ” sub¬ 
stance to palmitin, the most viscous of the ingredients of linseed oil? 
Those who in season and out of season would air their superior 
knowledge should take care that they are not the persons whoso 
lack of true scientific knowledge is most palpably in evidence. 

The highly complex organic sulphur compounds elaborated in the. 
onion act chemically on the oil to form sulphur compounds; they 
partially vulcanise it just as litharge is reduced to metallic lead and 
parts with its oxygen to the oil. In like manner the “ drying 
oil ” is obtained by heating for 15 hours at 275° C. oil to which 
0'05 per cent,, of the hydrated oxide of manganese has been added, 
or by boiling oil for 24 hours at 300° (!. (572° F.), with 0'5 
per cent, of black oxide of manganese. If borate of manganese he 
used 4 lb. of this salt are beaten up with 25 lb. of linseed oil, and 
the homogeneous mixture run into 200 lb. of linseed oil, and the whole 
heated for 4 hour at 250" 0. (482° F.), or \ hour at 316° C. (600° F.). 
This should give a 2 per cent, solution of borate of manganese in 
the bulk of the oil. Some manufacturers are said to add 2i per cent, 
of oxalate of manganese (MnC 2 0 4 TI 2 0) whilst applying heat for 
3 hours at 150° G. (302° F.) to 160° C. (320° F.)—but that is far too low 
a heat to dissolve that drier—or simply add a manganese soap 
dissolved in coal-tar naphtha petroleum ether, turps or white spirit. 
Turps is a better solvent for liuoleates and rosinates than white 
spirit. 

Use of Rosin .—Black rosin is an important article in the com¬ 
position of good ink ; as by melting it in the oil, when that ingredient 
is sufficiently boiled and burnt, 1 the two combine, and form a com¬ 
pound approximating to a natural balsam, like that of Canada, which 
is itself one of the best varnishes that can be used for printing ink. 
When great body is required without having recourse to prolonged 
boiling, rosin is added. Rosin is, in fact, extensively used in the 
making of printing ink. With ordinary black ink, common rosin is 
used, but for fine, coloured inks, pale American rosin is employed. 

1 Note these words, because they inculcate a principle which is this, that 
rosin when heated to a certain temperature, that is, subjected more or less to dry 
distillation for a certain time, ceases to be rosin and iB changed to a new body 
altogether more fit for the duties it is called on to perform. 
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The rosin is melted, filtered to eliminate rubbish, and added to the 
oil during.cooking or boiling. When very high-class inks are re¬ 
quired for jobs to be executed in an especially neat and delicate 
manner, balsam of Peru, Canada balsam, or copaiba balsam are used 
instead of rosin. 

Copaiba balsam is said to produce a good extemporaneous ink 
when mixed with the proper quantity of soap and pigment. 

Balsam of capiei, mixed by a stone and a muller, with a due pro¬ 
portion of soap and pigment, forms an extemporaneous ink, which 
the printer may employ very advantageously when he wishes to 
execute a job in a peculiarly neat manner. Canada balsam does not 
answer quite so well. 

Snap .—This is a most important ingredient m printers’ ink, which 
is not even mentioned in any ol the recipes prior to that in the 
“ Encyclopedia lintannica ”, l’or want of soap, ink accumulates upon 
the face of the types, so completely as to clog them up after com¬ 
paratively few impressions have been taken; it will not wash off 
without alkaline lye and it skins over very soon in the pot. A certain 
quantity of hard soap is added to the oil during boiling, which imparts 
suppleness, but its principal object is really to facilitate the cleans¬ 
ing of the type, enabling Ibis to be done with a brush. The soap 
ought to be perfectly dry, that is, to have been left for a long time in 
thin slices at 100° C. (212’’ 1'.), until it ceases to lose weight. 
Ordinary yellow rosin soap is used for common black ink, but for 
tine ii*ks, for light and delicate, shades of colour, white curd soap is 
used. Too large a proportion of soap retards drying and gives rise 
to irregular printing. The printing-ink maker should only use as 
much soap and no more as will cause the ink to work clean and 
without clogging the type. The following are a few examples with 
quantities 



Best. 

Medium. 

Ordinary. 


lb. 

11). 

lb. 

Boiled oil 

. 100 

100 

100 

Rosin .... 

. 25 

50 

75 

Soap .... 

4 

0 

8 

Drying oil 

6 

9 

12 


For ordinary, suijh as newspaper, work great economy is neces¬ 
sary, hence in place of hoiled oil there has been used a mixture of 
raw oi4 and thickened turpentine ; the quantity of rosin is increased 
and the requisite fluidity obtained by the addition of rosin oil. 

The proportions given by Andfss are as follows, according to the 
amount of body required :— 



11). 

lh. 

lb. 

Raw linseed oil . 

. 140 

110 

90 

Rosin oil . 

. 240 

240 

240 

Rosin .... 

. 210 

210 

210 

„ (i.e. yellow) soap 

5 

5 

5 

Thickened turpentine 

5 

5 

5 
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Common inks are made very cheaply by replacing linseed oil by 
rosin oil, for which purpose the following recipes have been given:— 


Rosin oil 
Rosin 
,, soap . 
Ordinary soap 


lb. lb. 
1000 1000 
400 780 
100 780 
100 180 


GOYNEAU’S PRINTING INK. 


1 

1 lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Linseed oil . . . 970 

400 

980 

Litharge ..... 125 

00 

122 

Rosin . . . . J 735 

380 

980 

Syrup . . . . i 245 

980 

958 




Method of Adding Ttnsin and Snap to the Band Oil and Subse¬ 
quent lieheating of the Latter. —After the smoke begiiis to rise from 
the boiling oil, a bit of burning paper stuck in the cleft end of a 
long stick should be applied to the surface, to set it on fire, as 
■ soon as the vapour will burn ; and the flame should be allowed to 
continue (the pot being meanwhile removed from over the fire, or 
• the fire taken from under the pot), till a sample of the varnish, cooled 
upon a palette-knife, draws out into strings of about 4 inch long 
between the fingers. To 6 quarts of linseed oil thus treated 6 lb. 

■ of rosin should be gradually added, as soon as the froth of the«ebulli- 
tion has subsided. Whenever the rosin is dissolved, If lb. of dry 
brown soap, of the best quality, cut into slices, is to be introduced 
cautiously, for its water of combination causes a violent intumescence. 
Both the rosin and soap should be well stirred with the spatula. 

, The pot is to be now set upon the fire, in order to complete the com- 
binatioh of all the constituents. 

Put next of well-ground indigo and Prussian blue, each 2^ oz,, 
into an earthen pan, sufficiently large to hold all the ink, along with 
4 lb. of the best mineral lamp-black, and 3£ lb. of good vegetable 
, : lamp-black ; then add the warm varnish by slow degrees, carefully 
stirring, to produce a perfect incorporation of all the ingredients. 
This mixture is next to be subjected to a milk or slab and muller, 
till ij; be formed into a smooth uniform paste. 

One lb. of a superfine printing ink may be made by the following 

■ recipe of Mr. Savage: Balsam of capivi, i) oz.; lamp-black, 3 oz.; 
■indigo and Prussian blue, together, p. aeq. oz.; Indian red, § oz.; 

' turpentine (yellow) soap, dry, 3 oz. This mixture is to be ground 
upon a slab, with a muller, to an impalpable smoothness. The 
pigments used for coloured printing inks are—carmine, lakes, ver- 
milion, red lead, Indian red, Venetian red, chrome yellow, chrome 
f .red or orange, burnt terra di Sienna, gall-stone, Boman ochre, yellow 
ochre, verdigris, blues and yellows mixed for greens, indigo, Prussian 
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blue, Antwerp blue, lustre, umber, sepia, browns mixed with Venetian , 
red, etc. • 

Indigo alone, or with an equal weight of Prussian blue, added in , 
small proportion, takes off the brown tone of certain lamp-black inks.. 
Mr. Savage recommends a little Indian red to be ground in with the 
indigo and Prussian blue, to give a rich tone to the black ink. 

The following tables give various kinds of printing-ink vehicles 
which find employment in this branch of industry:— 

PRINTING-INK VEHICLES. 



1 1. 

11. 


1 lb. 

lb. 

1. Venice turpentine . 

. ; go 

9 

2. Olein .... 

30 

4 

3. fcjjoft soap .... 

. i 80 

10 

4. Lamp-black 

. j 50 

4 


i 

or more 

5. Prussian blue . 

. 1 i 40 

— 

6. Oleic acid .... 

. | 20 i 

— 

7. Water 

.) , 20 1 

— 


Mix 1, 2, and 3 with aid of heat. Stir in 4 after sifting finely, then 
incorporate with I. the solution of 5, 6, 7. The 40 lb. of Prussian 
blue may be replaced by 20 of indigo carmine first rubbed up with 
water.* It is claimed for II. that it can be removed from old printed 
paper and renders printers’ lye unnecessary. 


PRINTING-INK VEHICLES. 







rj 




*3; 

o 

ad 

£ 

6 

a 

a 

o 

m 

§i 

%s 

h 

o 


y 

X, 

H 

K 

'l 

os 

o 

K 

31 

EH 

& 






a 



Thick I>»" 

150 

75 

75 

9 

12 

_ 

_ 

„ 11« . 

,450 

150 

150 

15 

12 

— 

— 

. Ilia 

150 

220 

150 

21 

12 

— 

— 

Medium !»<«' . 

150 

75 

150 

9 

12 

— 


„ • n« . . 

150 

150 

150 

15 

18 

— 

— 

„ m» . 

150 

150 

150 

20 

27 

— 

— 

Thin I™ 

150 

75 

150 

9 

21 

— 

— 

„ lie 

150 

150 

150 

15 

27 

— 

— 

„ III« . . 

150 

220 

150 

21 

86 

— 

— 

Thick I 

— 

210 

240 

5 

— 

5 

87 

„ He 

— 

210 

275 

7 

— 

7 

50 

Medium I« 

— 

105 

240 

5 

— 

6 

210 

„ n« . . 

— 

105 

300 

7 

— 

7 

150 

This 1“ 

_ 

130 

240 

5 

— 

5 

160 

„ II« 

■ - 

150 

_ 

345 

7 

— 

7 

110 
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PRINTING-INK VEHICLES. 




| Tliin. 

Medium. 

• 

Tliivlc. 



^ lk 

lb. 

lb. 

Rosin 


25-75 

25-50 

25-75 

,, oil . 


50 

50 

50 

Boiled oil 


50 

50 

50 

Rosin soap 


3-7 

3-7 

3-7 

Thin-boiled oil. 


7-12 

4-0 

— 




Thin, 

with Boiled Oil. 

Medium, 

with 

Boiled 

Oil. 


Thick, 

with Boiled Oil. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. ' lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Hi. lk ii,. 

lb. 

lb. 

; Rosin oil . 

50 

50 

50 

— 

— 

— 1 — 

— 

— 

— 

,-50 

50 

50 


25 

50 

75 

125 

250 

3841 250 

125 1384 

125 

250 85 50 

50 

50 

: Boiled oil . 

50 

50 

5 

500 

000 

000 000 

500 1000 

500 

500 13 50 

50 

75 

Rosin soap 

3 

5 

7 

15 

50 

77: 50 

15 

35 

15 

35- 3 

5 

7 

Boiled oil. 

1 Linseed oil heated to 

7 

0 

12 


— 

— i — 

— 


— 

I"' 

— 


30“ (I. . 

— 


— 

— 


— 30 

20 

45 

35 

00! — 1 — 

— 




1 

Thin. 


Medium. 


rbiek. 



lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

0 ,. 

• 

ii». : 

lb. 

llosin 

. 25 

25 

25 

50 

50 

50 

77 

77 | 

77 

Boiled oil 

. 100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 : 

100 

llosin soap 

. 3 

3 

3 

10 

10 

10 

7 

7 

7 

Weak-boiled oil 

7 

4 


9 

0 


12 

9 ; 

— 


Thin. 

Medium. 

Thick. 

Hi. 

lb. 

lb. 

11). 

11). 

11). 

Rosin oil. . 9f> 

95 

240 

80 

240 

80 

Raw linseed oil . . . . ! 84 

— 

210 

— 

210 

— 

Rosin soap.2 

7 

5 

70 

5 

7 

Thick turpentine.2 


*. 5 

— 

5 

— 

Rosin.— 

100 


100 

— 

100 

Boiled oil.52 

35 

1000 

3500 

87 

25 


PRATT’S ORIGINAL ROSIN OIL PRINTING-INK VEHICLE. 


j 

lb. 

lb. 

: Rosin oil ... 

20 

50 

Rosin. 

8 

39 

Yellow soap .... 

2 

9 
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PRINTERS’ INKS FOR VARIOUS PURPOSES. 


• 

Hm?. 


Rotary Machines. 


News¬ 

paper. 

Book 

i 11 lustration. 


u>. 

Hi. it. ii>. it. 

iii. 

lb. lb. Hi. 

lb. 

lb. j lb. lb. lb. 

Vehicle 

.; to 

72 72 72 71 

74 

7h 711 1 77 

79 

HO 78 78 , 78 

Lamp-black 

. so 

2.8 28 28 ' 20 

20 

22 24 ' 28 

21 

20 ! 20 19 • 19 

Prussian blue 

. 1 — 

— _ _ _ 


. - _ — 

— 

— 1 2 2 i 1 

Indigo 

Chinese blue 

• - 

— 

- 

— - 

- 

_ !_ _ ' ^ 


Common Rolan 
HI .■ k. Soil.' 


Pai'allin Oil 
Host ti 

Lamp-black 
Dammar . 


lb. 

25 

45 

10 


lb. , lb. 

25 lb 

40 — 

10 ' 10 

— ■ 40 


Kosin of different grades may lie used, or Burgundy pitch. 1’araffin 
oil may he replaced by rosin ; the proportion of lamp-black is adjusted 
accordingly. Other pigments iu suitable proportion may be substituted 
for lamp-black. 

GUNTHER’S HUNTING INK. 

: 11. lb. j 


; Heavy tar'oil. 45 28 

i Pitch or axphaltum . . . . 40 40 

Rosin pitch soap.12 24 

j Fish oil.5*8 | — 

j Spirit soluble aniline dye in powder . 3-15 8 


The heavy tar oil is first acted on by chlorine at 212° F., or is 
heated with nitric acid to deodorise it. The oil is then boiled with 
5 to 10 per cent, of chloride of copper, heated to remove free .acid, 
and then dissolved in warm water or stirred into the oil to give the 
■oil a brownish-black colour, and thus reduce the aniline dye to a 
minimum —l per cent, is then sufficient. The oil thus treated can 
be used as a stamping ink for post-office work without any addition. 
Blue-black Ink .—A little indigo blue is also added to the hot oil 
to impart lustre, or 1 per cent, of Prussian blue may be added as the 
■oil commences to boil, which, as it dissolves, yields a beautiful blue- 
■black and imparts drying properties. 

Generally in the actual manufacture of the ink, the boiled oil is 
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moderately heated with the simple addition of rosin and soap alone 
until the mass becomes tranquil and homogeneous; the'colour is 
then added and ground in the mill until perfectly cold. Another 
process consists in melting the rosin until destructive distillation 
commences, then to add soap in slices, afterwards the boiled oil. Heat 
is now applied more strongly, so as to increase the fluidity of the 
mass, then the colour is added, and the whole run into a receiver, 
from whence it passes to the mill while still hot. The nature and 
the quantity of the colouring matter depend upon the consistency of 
the oil and the object in view, hut heavy, dense mineral colours 
should, as far as possible, be excluded, using in preference fine 
colours, free from coarse particles, which give a more homogeneous 
and impalpable ink. 

Printing ink ought to satisfy several tests, (a) It ought to be 
perfectly homogeneous, for the least particle of extraneous matter 
(grit, etc.) will cause a blot in the printing; (h) it should not alter 
when exposed to the air in hulk for a long time, but when spread in 
a thin layer it should dry very quickly, without, however, commenc¬ 
ing to do so on the type, from which it should be easily removed by 
washing; (c) the colour of dry printing ink should bo rich and 
brilliant; (d) it should not penetrate the paper too deeply but deep 
enough to prevent it being detached from the surface ; (p) finally, it 
ought to have no bad smell. The proportions of different substances 
entering into the composition of printing ink vary much. They may, 
however, be reduced to three types :— ' 

De Lure Illustrations , Ink for :— 



It.. 

Thin oil . 

.1000 

Thick oil . 

.250 

Lamp-black 

.500 

Prussian blue . 

.50 

Rosin (yellow) soap . 

.25 


Prussian blue is first added to thin oil in a pan fitted with a 
mechanical agitator, and heated to 100° C. (212° F.) by a steam 
jacket. The heat is raised to 150° C. (302° F.), and the rosin soap 
# is mixed with continual stirring. It is onljl-when perfectly cold 
■* that ..the black is introduced into the mixture, then the thick oil. 
f. The whole is then passed through rollers. Small quantities may be 
•. ground in a mortar worked by power. [By using carbon gas-black 
instead of “ lamp ’’-black a superior jet black is obtained.] 

Black Ink for Engraving Purposes. —Villon’s researches resulted 
in his selection of the following formula as yielding a very black ink 
: for engraving purposes, without reddish reflex, and of irreproachable 
f", composition, which keeps well, and each of the ingredients of which 
fe plays an important part:— 
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lb. 

Huilc t claire (pale limpid oil) .... 

. 1000 

„ forte (strong-bodied oil) .... 

. 200 

Carnauba wax. 

25 

Parallin. 

35 

Yellow soap (rosin). 

25 

Paris violet. 

0-5 

Prussian blue. 

40 

Cork black. 

. 100 

Blood black. 

50 

Winelees black. 

. 2()0 

Ivory black. 

. 150 


Numerous other substances are also used to impart consistency 
■and unetuosity, such as Canada balsam, ozokerit, asphaltum, stearic 
acid. It is for each manufacturer to select those materials best 
adapted for the object in view. The retention of the copper lustre 
of Prussian blue in the matter printed from an ink made from that 
pigment is a subject which has interested and engaged the attention 
of not a few. Some claim to have succeeded by the use of lard, etc. 
But the copper bronze reflex of modern printed matter is undoubtedly 
due to nigrosine black and aniline blues. With the use of these 
the difficulty is not in retaining the bronze, it is in eliminating it. 

In copper-plate and steel-plate engraving (taille douce,) an en-' 
.graved plate of copper or steel, the engraving being hollow, is covered 
by an ink with a prepared oil vehicle, then energetically cleansed, so 
as to leave only the ink in the hollows of the engraving. A sheet 
of moist paper is then pressed strongly against the surface of the . 
plate, so as to force the paper into the hollows and there become 
inked. That is the principle of steel and copper-plate engraving. 
The ink is similar to that used in ordinary printing ink, but it must , 
not be too viscous. It must be readily detached trom the delicate ■ 
touches, Jinisses, of the engraving. Lamp-black is, therefore, replaced 1 
by special blacks, vine black, Frankfort black, which yield less ad- . 
herent mixtures with boiled oil. 

Villon’s Ink for Steel Engravings—Tha vehicle for this ink, accord-' 1 
ing to Villon, who made a special study of ink for steel engravings, is . 
prepared like ordinary printing-ink vehicle, the only difference being j 
that it is boiled a littib longer. Old tanked linseed oil, i.e. well-aged^ 
oil, is the oil employed, or, better still, walnut oil; but this latter oil ( 
is never used alone, a little linseed oil, varying from 12 to 50 $ 
per cent., according to the quality of ink desired, being always ’ 
added to give it more viscosity. The boiling process, although an ‘ 
old one, is that still used. It consists in heating 5'gallons of oil in a ' 
pot until it takes tire or gives off white vapours which are set on fire. 
It is left to burn for 5 minutes, taken off the fire, and placed on af 
furnace filled with hot ashes, where it is let burn a few minutes^ 
longer. A piece of stale bread, held by a pair of pliers, iB dipped*, 
into the oil until it reddens, without, however, charring; it is replaced! 
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by a second slice, and that by a third—the bread is sometimes replaced 
by peeled onions. 

Vehicle for I)c Line Printing and Illustrations .—Finely grouud 
pigments are used tor de luxe illustrations and de luxe printing; the 
vehicles used are thick linseed oil, strongly boiled (double boiled) lin¬ 
seed oil, with the addition of copaiba balsam, Venice turpentine, 
dammar varnish, copal varnish, amber varnish, liquid driers, etc. 
Recipes for the making of preparations for the above purpose, intended 
to give a lustre which linseed oil alone cannot give, are 

I. 


Dammar varnish . 


lb. 

. 00 

Venetian turpentine . 


. 30 

Canada balsam 


. IS 

(’opal varnish 


. 8 

Bergamot oil 


. 8 


u. 

III. 


11> 

lb. 

Copaiba balsam . 

.24 

17 

Linseed oil . 

.17 

8 

Kosin . 

.37 

23 

Amydaloid benzoin 

.1 

0-00 

Balsam of Tolu . 

.0-G4 

0*4 


The I’rmle.rs Ink Vehicle fur Gold Printout! is a very tacky one, 
which is used as an undercoating when gold bronze is applied. To 
70 parts of such an undercoat, 30 parts of flesh-coloured ochre are 
added, and 50 parts medium thick varnish, and 20 parts Canada 
balsam. F. Hallmeyer used 4 parts medium strong vehicle, 2 parts 
of wax, and 1 part Venetian turpentine. Finely grouud raw sienna, 
free from the least trace of grit, is added when undercoats for bronze 
printing are being used. The addition of wax greatly increases the 
adhesion of the ink, and it is advisable to make sure that wax has 
been added. A vehicle for bronze gold printing was patented by 
Hinzelman. He used 5 lb. zinc white, ground in 22 lb. linseed oil, 
then he added to the mixture of the two, 22 lb. of gold bronze printing- 
ink vehicle, 3 lb. of Venetian turpentine, 3 lb. of wax, and 2-| lb. as- 
phaltum, and then heated the mixture until of the right consistency. 

Printing Gold Bronze on Silk .—The silk'is impregnated with 
a thin solution of water-glass. A small quantity of raw sienna is 
rubbed up with No. 3 vehicle, and then added to a composition 
vehicle of 10 parts of wax, 10 parts of Venetian turpentine, 25 parts 
of varnish, vehicle No. 2, and 5 parts boiled linseed oil. 

For Brilliant Printing and also for Printing by Dusting on Wool. 
—A composition is made of a solution of rosin, boiled oil, liquid 
drier, copal varnish, and Venice turpentine. 

Lustrous Printing Ink .—This effect is due to the pigment as a 
whole or in part, shining through the vehicle which exhibits a lusttous 
nnatine. The lustre can onlv be Droduced bv the first nrintinsr. and 
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then only on strongly satined and well-sized paper, otherwise 
the upper surface of the printed varnish layer will sink, A more 
decided lustre may be obtained by the addition of certain ingredients- 
to the vehicle. Now such an addition is more or less to he leaved, 
as some of the fatty lustrous ingredients do not adhere to pigments 
very well. 

Ilecipcfor Lustrous Yrh'uic. —(1) 2 parts mastic, 2 parts sandarac, 
2 parts thick varnish vehicle are melted, and when cold 2 parts 
Venice turpentine and 3 parts liquid drier are added. 

(2) 1 part dammar varnish, 1 part drier, 1 part thick oil are 
heated with 10 per cent, of mastic and diluted with thin vehicle. 

S.TL —Copal oil varnish is made from fused hard copal, also from 
soft copal, then the fused resins are added to a small portion of linseed 
oil, previously heated. If lumps are fanned after each addition, the 
mass is stirred and no thinner added until complete solution is 
effected. Xohmann gives the following instructions for making such 
a varnish : (i lf>. fused copal, J4 parts raw linseed oil or boiled linseed 
oil, <S parts turps. Hut see vol. in. 

At the present day, especially for book-printing and lithography,, 
lakes from coal-tar colours are quite indispensable. 



CHAPTEB XI. 

THE TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY OF LINSEED OIL AND THE MANU¬ 
FACTURE OF BLOWN OILS AND LINOLEUM. 

It has been seen that when linseed oil is stored with complete 
exclusion of air no chemical change occurs further than a slight 
increase in the acid number, but when linseed oil is heated with ex¬ 
clusion 1 of air, besides a marked increase in the acidity of the oil, 
there is a decided increase in the specific gravity, whilst, on the other 
hand, the iodine number is correspondingly lowered. It is well 
known that the great oxidation which linseed oil undergoes during 
storage with access of air is due to the absorption of oxygen and that 
this autoxidation which occurs between the oil and the air is slow, 
but is accelerated by heat. The.changes in the organoleptic and phy¬ 
sical properties of the oil are very similar to those' induced by heating 
oil with exclusion of air. The body, consistence, or viscosity of the 
oil is increased, and it may safely be said that all raw' linseed oils with 
a specific gravity above 0933 are more or less oxidised by absorption 
of oxygen from the air. The index of refraction increases whilst 
the calorific intensity diminishes. So-called polymerised oils or oils 
thickened by heating without access of air and oxidised oils may be 
differentiated from each other by the fact that the “ polymerised ” 
oils may be drawn out into long strings, whilst the oils thickened 
by oxidation give an emulsion with water. Moreover, the chemical 
changes which linseed oil undergoes during heating with access of air 
are to some extent similar to those which occur during heating with 
exclusion of air: an increase in the acidity (acid number) and a 
1 lowering of the iodine number. Parallel witlj this sinking of the 
. iodine number is an increase in the percentage of oxyacids. Partially 
l-oxidfsed linseed oil is not completely soluble in petroleum ether. 
Moreover, the fatty acids separated from thg saponified product from 
such an oil are only partially soluble therein and the percentage of 
oxyacids insoluble in petroleum ether is greater, the longer the dura¬ 
tion of the oxidation of the oil. 

; Cloez's Early Experiments on Increase in Weight of Linseed Oil 
on Drying and the Nature of the Volatile Compounds Evolved. —Be¬ 
fore Mulder's time, Cloez had examined the action of the oxygen ol 
. the air on vegetable oils. He exposed 10 grammes of oil to the air, 

(224) - 
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in an iron basin, and left it so until the increase in weight became 
constant. Such a point he found in all oils, and wished to draw 
therefrom a broad distinction between drying and non-drying oils, 
which was not adopted. The 10 grammes of oil had, in 18 months, 
absorbed 0’703 grammes. Both the original and the oxidised oils 
were subjected to combustion, which gave the following results :— 



l'er Cent. 

Oxidised Oil, 
100 Parts. 

Oxidised Oils, 
107 *3 Parts. 

Difference. 

c . 

77 T) 

67-5 

72-3 

- 5-3 

H. 

11*3 

9-9 

30*0 

- 0-7 

0 . 

11-1 

22-(» 

24-1 

+ 13-0 


Acrolein the Chief Volatile Compound from Linseed Oil .—Oxygen 
was absorbed,. C and H split off. Cloez found little 00 2 and H 2 0 
amongst the fluid oxidation products. He believed they consisted 
chiefly of acrolein. The paper with which the basin, used in the 
experiment, was covered, had become yellow, and Cloez attributed 
the yellowing to acrolein, and the yellowing of printed books to the 
same cause, as printing-ink blacks contained linseed oil. But this 
yellowing is due to the linseed oil dissolving the tar of the lamp-black. 
Mulder regarded Cloez's differentiation between drying and non¬ 
drying oils as correct only from a quantitative point of view, in which 
the drying oils, as a whole, on complete oxidation pass into a solid 
body whilst the non-drying oils absorb much less oxygen and only 
leave a solid body in small quantity. Mulder recognised, and quite 
correctly so, that during Cloez’s experiments the oxidation of the 
inner linseed oil could only have been partial, as a skin was formed 
on the surface, which protected the oil underneath from the oxygen 
of the air. Mulder accentuates, in his book, again and again that 
the linseed oil be exposed to the air in a thin film. 

Kissling's Experiments. —However, B. Kissling, 25 years later, 
used a similar method to Cloez. He placed 10 grammes of oil in a 
watch glass of 35 sq. centimetres in surface, and found the oxygen 
absorption in 25 days £-13 per cent., reaching a maximum of 5'7 in 
42 days. Kissling thus committed the same error as Cloez. According 
to Mulder the reaction is unfinished and could never come to an"end, 
as the skin formed protects the lower layer. There is thus quite un¬ 
changed linseed oil, solidified oil, with slightly oxidised oil, and still 
untouched oil underneath, and still quite unchanged oil on the bottom 
of the watch glass. In what is presumably a separate experiment, 
Kissling spread 10 grammes of several oils over 35 sq. centimetres 
and exposed the same for 10 days at the ordinary temperature, with 
the {pllowing results:— 


VOL. I. 
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Increase in 


Increase in 

Oil. 

Weight per 

Oil. 

Wei lit per 

Cent, at, Ordinary 

Cent, at Ordinary 


Temperature. 


Temperature. 

Olive .... 

0-0 

Cotton-seed 

0-645 

liape (crude) . 

o-os 

Raw linseed 

1-ISO 

„ (refined) . 
Neatsioot (refined) . 

o-ouo 

Boiled „ 

8-400 

0*005 

Triolein 

0-0 


This layer was far too thick. 


Even after 26 days the linseed oil showed an increase in weight 
of only 013 per cent, when a skin began to form, and in 42 days 
the maximum of fl’7 was reached. Kissling evidently committed the 
same error as Mulder accused Goer, of doing, that is experimenting 
on far too thick films. With thick films the reaction never comes to 
an end—the product is quite unfinished, the circumambient skin float¬ 
ing on the liquid layer beneath effectually isolates it from the air which 
alone can complete the reaction. There is, therefore, completely 
oxidised solid oil on the top with still almost unchanged oil at the 
bottom of the watch glass. The study of the oxidation of linseed oil 
was begun long ago by Mulder, and Hazura’s researches gave it a fresh 
impulse. Bauer and Ilazuta tested two samples of linseed oil which 
had been kept for two years in loosely corked bottles and found the 
acid numbers had risen to 8'9 and 12T. 

Thompson and Ballantyne left linseed oil in an open vessel with 
frequent stirring for six months and found the specific gravity had 
risen from 09331 to 09385 and the iodine number had sunk from 
173-5 to 166-2. 

Fahrion uses the result obtained by the estimation of the oxyacids 
to ascertain the degree of oxidation of the oil. In a more than one-year 
old sample of linseed oil occasionally warmed but kept in a glass 
vessel that was not quite full and frequently opened to draw out 
samples, the iodine number was still 153 and the oxyacids 6'5 per 
cent. A sample of this oil was heated in an open porcelain dish for 
4 hours at 110° C.; the iodine number sank to 136T and the oxyacids 
had risen to 11 per cent. 

Sherman and Snell found a decrease in the calorific intensity of 
linseed oil stored with access of air, whilst the specific gravity had 
increased so that the products of the two figures were constant. In 
the thick oil it came out as 8f> to 8-8. 
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TABLE SHOWING CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CHANGES LINSEED 
OIL UNDERGOES ON STORING WITH ACCESS OP AIR, INTER 
ALIA IN CALORIFIC INTENSITY. (SHERMAN AND SNELL.) 


; Raw Linseed Oil 

1 of 1900. 

Raw Linseed Oil 
of 1898. 

Raw Linseed Oil 
Several Years Old. 

d 15-5° G. 

0-984 

0-938 

0-947 

Iodine number 

182*4 

175-9 

156-7 

Freo fatty acids, percent. 

4-8 

1-2 

5-3 

Heat of combustion, con¬ 




stant volume, calories 




per gramme. 

9804 

9879 

9215 

Heat of combustion, con¬ 




stant pressure 

9879 

9394 

9230 


Sherman and Falk left linseed oil in uncorked flasks protected 
from dust, with occasional shaking, but exposed to the air for a long 
time. 

TABLE SHOWING CHANGES LINSEED OIL UNDERGOES ON 
STORING WITH ACCESS OP AIR. (SHERMAN AND PAL1C.) 


i 

Fresh Oil. 

Alter 4 Months. 

After 8 Months. 

d 15-5 G. 

0-934 

0-942 

0-966 

Iodine number 

178 

165-8 

139-4 

Fiee fatty a ids. per cent. 

1-3 

2-2 

4 4 

Hexabiomide number . 

31-3 


32-H 

Reichert Meisl number . 

0-49 

1-10 

2-64 


Here the slight increase in the hexabrornide number is surprising: a 
•decrease was to he expected, as oxygen is fixed by the double bonds of 
linolenic acid. With non-drying oils the change was steadier. An 
increase in the gravity of OOOl corresponded with a sinking of the 
iodine number of 0'8. With linseed oil water was given off. Thoms 
and Tendler have shown that in the autoxidation of linseed oil, the un- 
saponifiable number is not increased; 20 grammes of linseed oil were 
left in an uncovered glass dish for 40 days, exposed to air and light. 
The unsaponifiable was (a) before, T05; ( b) after, 098 per cent.; 
heated for 48 hours kf same dish to 400° C., 086 per cent. A La 
Plata raw oil with 0'98 unsaponifiable was left in a beaker three- 
quarters full, covered with filter paper, for 3 months in clear daylight. 
The unsaponifiable then was 0'95, its iodine number sank from 97'1 
to 86'0. Linseed oil from Memel seed was exposed in a thin layer in 
•clear daylight in a loosely covered glass dish until it was completely 
dry. The unsaponifiable was before 1'09, after 1'03 per cent. The 
iodine number before 92'3, after 508. 

Volatile Products Evolved from Linseed Oil Dried at a Low Tem¬ 
perature .—-Lidoff and Fokin found that when linseed oil is dried at a 
somewhat low temperature, besides CO and C0 2 hydrocarbides are 
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evolved in variable quantities. The oxidation of linseed oil in the air 
at the ordinary temperature is a long affair, so far as the thin film is 
concerned. 

Henrique's Researches on the Drying Capacity of Ethyl Linoleate. 
—In this connection comes the linseed oil ethyl ester, i.e. a mixture 
of the ethyl esters, of the mixed fatty acids of linseed oil, otherwise 
ethyl linoleate, which has a deal higher oxidation capacity, as the tri¬ 
glycerides are of much lower molecular weight. Henrique’s ethyl 
“linoleate ” is a .pale yellow thin fluid oil, which in large quantities 
is extiaordinarily unstable. Freshly prepared, it is readily soluble in 
petroleum ether. Fjxposed to air, it thickens rapidly, becoming more 
and more insoluble in petroleum ether. The autoxidation gave the 
following results:— 

TABLE SHOWING THE DRYING CAPACITY OF ETHYL LINOLEATE. 


Ethyl Linoleate. 

Acid No. 

Kapo'tifica- Ioiline N „. 
lion No. 

1 

Acetyl No. 

2 days old .... 

0 

181-7 

170-4 

42-5 

3 weeks old 

4-2 

213-G — 

85*1 

6 .. 

6 „ „ petroleum ether 

— 

220*4 

83-5 

104-9 

insoluble portion 

~ 

271-11 

30*1 



Oxidation of the Linseed Oil in Linseed Oilcakes. —Here the re¬ 
markable rise of the saponification number is noticeable, which later 
on will be found in very highly oxidised oils. Now the thin film of 
linseed oil is resorted to, so that the particles of the oil be spread or 
subdivided over a substance with a great surface. Such a body is 
found in crushed linseed and linseed cake. The oils in these bodies 
with access of air rapidly oxidise. Nordlinger found in technically 
expressed linseed oil 0'2 to 2-1, on an average 0-8 per cent, free fatty 
acids. In several linseed cakes he found 6'8 to 10-8 per cent., average 
8'8 per cent oil, and therein 4'0 to 15-5 per cent., on an average 
9-76 per cent, free fatty acids. In extracting linseed oilcakes with 
ether less oil is obtained when the cakes are firot dried at 100° C. 
Two air-dried oilcakes gave 8'0 and 10'3, but after 6 hours’ heating 
to 100° C. only 3-7 and 7‘7 of oil. But the loss of oil by volatilisation 
is negligible, such results are due to oxidsttion. Mastbaum concludes 
that the lowering of the iodine number of the oil from linseed oilcake 
is the first outcome of oxidation in his accentuation of Ketel and 
Antusch’s results. Mitarewski found an increase in free and volatile, 
also a deerease in unsaturated fatty acids in the oil from linseed oil¬ 
cake. He believes, however, that glycerine is partly split off by 
micro-organisms. At 70° C. the oxidation of fats is far more intensive 
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than at the ordinary temperature. Pigments may behave similarly to 
linseed oilcake. C. Bottinger rubbed up 5 grammes of anti-fouling 
pigments in 10 grammes of linseed oil e nd left the mixture exposed 
to the air for 6 weeks. The oil was no longer taken up by ether, and 
as the table shows was greatly oxidised:— 

BOTTINGER'K EXPERIMENTS ON OXIDATION OP LINSEED OIL 
IN PRESENCE OF A PIGMENT. 



Original Oil. 

Extracted Oil. 

d 15 .... 

0-984 

0-995 

Acid number . 

18-0 

25-0 

Saponification number . 

i9H 

19(5‘4 

Iodine number 

]8:H) 

127 


.l.'G. McIntosh taught in his classes for many years that he found 
that the residue from the extraction of linseed oil paint never ceded 
all its linseed oil or the derivatives of the latter to other, and ascribed 
this to the formation of insoluble lead soap from the free fatty acids. 
The solution of the residue from ether on extraction in acids always 
gives an oleaginous residue which floats on the solution as oily 
flakes. Davis and Klein rediscovered the above fact, that porous 
materials expose the oil to the air over a larger surface, e.g. textiles. 
Fahrion used chamois leather which he soaked with linseed oil and 
left to dry for a week in the air. Autoxidation set in rapidly, which 
naturally was accelerated by increase of temperature. The oxidised 
oil was taken up with cold ether and was left on evaporation of the 
latter as a yellow more or less tacky syrup only partially soluble in 
petroleum ether. It yielded on analysis:— 

FAHllION’S EXPERIMENTS ON OXIDATION OP LINSEED SPREAD 
OVER CHAMOIS LEATHER. 


Iodine .... 
Acid number . 
i Fatty acidB, per cent. 
Oxyaeids, per cent. . 

Iodine number of fatty acids 
„ „ „ oxyaeids 


Linseed Oil. 

Oxidised Oil. 

175-8 

60-1 * 

2-9 

18-5 

_ 

48*2 

— 

! 81-1 

_ 

j 102'8 

— 

l 47-5 

1 


On the other hand, a test was made on a sample of linseed oil 
exposed to the air in a flat-bottomed porcelain basin for one year. It 
was not quite solid and was still a little tacky but was almost insoluble 
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in petroleum ether and alcohol. Besides it was not completely 
saponifiable and gave on analysis :— 

FAHRION'S EXPERIMENT ON LINSEED OIL EXPOSED FOR ONE 
YEAR TO AIR IN PORCELAIN BAKIN. 


Fatty acids, soluble in petroleum ether . 

. 42-2 per c 

Iodine number of same 


. 87*5 

Oxyacids soluble in ether . 


. 11*4 

Todine number of same 


. 38*0 

Oxyacids soluble in alcohol 


. 18*8 

Todine number of same 


. 89-8 


Spontaneous Combustion .—Fahrion concluded that the oxidation 
was accomplished by polymerisation and the formation of an¬ 
hydrides. Hertkorn asserts that polymerisation accompanies oxida¬ 
tion. He states that oxidation first produces an acid reacting oil, 
prevented by the addition of alkalies or alkaline earths, whilst poly¬ 
merisation is favoured. Rapid oxidation is important. In the first 
stage volatile apparently aldehydic bodies are formed during the 
whole oxidation process. In another phase acid-bodies are formed, 
e.g. acid anhydrides, which facilitate polymerisation. In the final 
stage, ozone is produced, which forms nitrous acid with the air. 
Finally peroxides are built in the last stage of the process, but in the 
absence of metallic soaps solid oil containing peroxides is spon¬ 
taneously inflammable. It is known that when linseed oil is blown 
for a long time and heated to 150 to 200° C. it separates, especially 
from impure oil, polymerisation products in the form of flakes and 
oil skins which are judiciously removed as they are liable to cause 
explosions. Fox (“ Oil and Colourman’s Journal,” now “ Oil and Colour 
Trades Journal,” 1887, 8, 549) was the first to examine a blown oil. 
The density rose from G'9354 to 0-980 the free fatty acids from 2'40 
to 2'73 per cent, whilst the Hehner number fell from 95'7 to 87'7. 

Leeds, instead of injecting air into hot linseed oil, injected oxygen 
and so produced two products which gave the following figures :— 


I. 

11. 

HI. 

Density. 

i-os 

1 '05 


Free fatty acid, per cent. 

18 to 28-4 

18-5 to 28*9 

12-67 

Saponification number. 

221 

228*5 

171-6 

Unsaponifiable, per cent. . ■ 

0-89 

- 0*97 

0*81 

Oxyacids, por cent. . . . 

42-8 

44*2 

31*58 

Iodine number . . . j 

58-8 

53*5 

93*9 


I. Weak, II. strong, III. dried oil. 


The free fatty acids could not be estimated accurately as the red 
coloration persisted more and more with the higher numbers for two to 
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three minutes. Leeds examined the mixed fatty acids from the above 
oxidation products with the following results :— 


i 

J. 

II. 

in. 

Melting-point . . . ! 

28° 

27° 

26 v 

Solidification-point . . i 

20° 

25° 

22° 

Mean molecular weight . i 

241*4 

242-5 

208-8 

Saponification number . 

282-4 

281-3 

208-7 

Iodine number . . .1 

1 

(18-2 

(50*0 

100-8 


The molecular weight was calculated from the saponification 
number and doubtless is a little low, whilst the increase of the saponifi¬ 
cation number is chiefly due to the slightly acid group of oxyacids. 


ULTIMATE ANALYSIS OF A SERIES OF SOLIDIFIED BLOWN OIL. 


IVi dent. 0. 


Raw linseed oil 

1. . ! 

75-08 

Solid linseed oil 

11. .! 

75-40 

I.. 

74-32 


11.. 

00-74 


in..; 

00-52 

»i • 11 11 

TV. . 

04-74 

». 1. 11 

V.. , 

05-40 

11 11 11 

VI.. 

08-04 

• 1 It „ 

VII.. i 

<>4-38 




*r Cent. H. 

iVr rent. O. 

(!: 

11. 

10-78 

14-10 

7-0 

: 1 

10-04 

13-00 

7-1 

: l 

10-04 

15-01 

7-4 

: 1 

0-57 

2o-09 

7-3 

: 1 

0-40 

20-00 

7-3 

: 1 

0-01 

20-25 

7-2 

: 1 

0-00 

25-00 

7-8 

: l 

9-24 

22-12 

7-4 

: 1 

0-01 

20-01 

7-2 

: 1 


i 


In the above table are given the combustion results, elementary 
organic analysis of a series of solidified blown oils, also the combustion 
figures for two raw oils, Fahrion calculated the ratio of 0 to II in 
each instance, and points out that when not considerable it is at the 
expense of the carbon atoms. It will, moreover, he perceived that the 
primary reaction consists in the fixation of oxygen by the double 
bonds, and water is split off as a secondary reaction, as stated long 
ago by Mulder. , • 

Weger has shown that in blowing linseed oil the refraction rises, 
also that a parallel between the refraction and the iodine numBer is 
impossible with partially oxidised oils. Long exposure has the same 
effect. 

Under favourable conditions the autoxidation of linseed oil, 
diffused through a porous body, may proceed so rapidly as to cause 
spontaneous combustion. Fruitful but sad experience has enabled 
us to collect data on the absorption of oxygen by conflagrations in 
facteries where oil is used in the dressing of woollen fabrics. Ac¬ 
cording to L. Haepke cotton-wool is more inflammable than sheep’s 
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wool, as owing to its structure it can retain more oxygen, and accord¬ 
ing to Kissling silk is the most inflammable of all. 

Method for Producing Spontaneous Combustion .—The open fibrous 
structure subdivides the oil, and is aided by the absence ol any tend¬ 
ency to cooling from the outside or to spread the heat. When such 
conditions are fulfilled then the reaction continues, until it ends in 
spontaneous combustion or ignition. Kissling soaked 50 grammes 
of cotton-wool with 100 grammes of linseed oil and pressed the 
mixture in a glass vessel with a thermometer in centre. This glass 
vessel was suspended in a second wider glass vessel protected from 
cold by a wooden lid. The temperature rose in 15 minutes to a 
maximum of 170° C. (338° F.). Spontaneous combustion did not 
occur until artificial heat was applied. A handful of cotton-wool was 
well steeped in linseed oil, well pressed in the cold, and packed with 
another handful of cotton-wool in a tin box. A thermometer was 
stuck in the middle and the whole heated in a water-bath to 99° C. 
In 2 hours the temperature rose to 180° C., in 4 hours great smoke 
appeared, and when the cotton-wool no longer smouldered it burst 
into flame. Schimanski and Mikoni experimented with pure wad¬ 
ding, which at about 180°C. (356° F.) was charred. With l - 5 per cent, 
linseed oil and 5 hours’ heating at 90° C., it heated itself to over 150° C. 
(302° F.), and on 3 hours’ heating at 97° (!., was completely charred. 
Higher oil content and greater acess of air facilitated the charring. 
If woollen balls come in contact with oil, the latter only spreads itself 
on the surface of the fibre. There is enough air in the inner half of the 
balls to start the oxidation but not sufficient oxygen to oxidise the 
whole of the oil. Then the oil begins to take chemically combined 
water from the wool with consequent charring. Hence the increase 
of temperature, and when the ball is opened it bursts into flame. 
Erdmann and Sebzenberg soaked cotton-wool with linseed oil and 
led a 2 per cent, ozone stream over it. In a short time it burst into 
flame. Instead of subdividing linseed oil into small particles by 
means of textile fibres, the action of the air may be accelerated by 
blowing air through the oil. At ordinary temperatures no great 
acceleration occurs. But at higher temperatures, rapid thickening of 
the oil follow’s the absorption of oxygen. Oil blowing was discovered 
long before Mulder’s time. ' 

Linoleum Manufacture. —Walton, an Englishman, in 1860 de¬ 
scribed how linseed oil blown at temperatures up to 100° C. absorbed 
oxygen (British Patent 200 of 27/1/1860).*- ThiB document describes 
not only the first stage of the oxidation, but how the oxidation is finished 
—on the principle of the thin film by passing it through a sieve and 
then again treating it with warm air. Rubber-like products were got 
in this way from linseed oil which were mixed warm with cork dust, 
and gum, kauri. The mixture was spread on cloth and pressed in hot 
rolls (British Patents 1037 of 25/4/1863 and 3216 of 19/12/1863). 
In this way was linoleum introduced into the industrial world. 
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A rival to Walton appeared later on in Parnacott (British Patent 
2057, 4/9/1871). Instead of ordinary air Parnacott used compressed 
air. He sold the process to Taylor. Of these names only that of 
Walton survived. I. Hertkorn (D.B.P. 99, 710; 100, 917; 109. 
583) combined the principle of fine division of the oil with strong 
blowing. His process depends on the principle that oxidation is 
much more rapid when the oil, with or without driers, is mixed with 
bulky imponderable matters through which hot air passes; such sub¬ 
stances are (a) a mixture of cork dust, with (b) sawdust. The 
oxidation is finished in 1 to 2 hours, whereas by the above process it 
lasted days if not months. It is claimed tha't the highly elastic 
linoleum so made is odourless, absolutely homogeneous, and above 
all completely oxidised. Certain resins, e.g. kauri, are added in 
fine powder or dust to the partiaily oxidised mass. Oxides or 
rosinates of the alkaline earths, lime magnesia, are incorporated with 
the linoleum mixture to lessen the risk of the oil-saturated mass, 
and it is claimed that these additions impart greater hardness whilst 
securing a leather-like pliability not hitherto attained. 

Thickening of Linseed Oil by Oxidation .—Whatever process we 
may adopt in the boiling of oil, the consistency or body of the re¬ 
sultant product is but little different from that of raw oil. Now, 
in many cases it is very advantageous to use an oil of good body, 
so as to hasten the drying when it is used either directly, or after 
it has been incorporated with varnish, or when it is deshed to 
apply fhe oil to porous surfaces, wood, etc., without having reason 
to fear its being imbibed. The simplest process consists in causing 
the oil to fall in a thin layer, in contact with air, as we have 
seen in the cold process of making drying oils, but the process 
is a long one, and oxidation becomes difficult as soon as the oil 
attains a certain thickness, even when working at a temperature 
of 50° to 60° C. (122° to 140° F.), by which the oil is kept fluid for 
a longer time. Further, a quantity of oil adheres to the plates, and 
there solidifies, causing a serious loss when it is not desired to con¬ 
vert the whole into a solid body. Finally, after a time a solid 
pellicle is formed on the surface of the oil, which prevents oxidation, 
and consequently the thickening from proceeding through the mass 
of oil. * 

Attempts have been made to increase the fluidity of the oil artifi¬ 
cially by dilution with a suitable solvent. By taking, e.g. equal parts 
of manganese-boiled oil and benzine, and Btirring the mixture in a 
closed vessel, with simultaneous injection of air, rapid absorption of 
,, oxygen takes place. This absorption is stimulated by aid of heat 
. regulated between 40° and 50° C. (104° to 122° F.). If the air be 
continuously injected so as to supply the quantity of oxygen necessary 
for complete oxidation of the oil, a quantity which amounts at least 
to 16 per cent, by weight of the oil used, the mixture soon thickens, 
and if finally we distil off the solvent a viscous residue is left on cool-. 
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ing. If the process he carried on so as to completely oxidise the oil, 
the liquid becomes cloudy owing to the formation of linoxin, which is 
insoluble in benzine; on separating the latter the linoxin is obtained 
as a very dry, elastic Rolid. In actual practice boiling is continued 
for a long time, often for 3 or 4 days, and the temperature 
pushed as far as 250' to 300“ C. (482° to 572° F.). By this means 
heavy boiled oils are produced, which can be thinned down by the 
addition of thinner bodied oil, boiled only from 6 to 8 hours at 200“' 


C. (3!)2° F.). But boiling at so 



Flu. 78.—Linseed oil oxidation plant. 
AA, vessels containingoil communi¬ 
cating tiirough B; H, reservoir with 
perforated bottom; N, .pipe with 
npvvird current of air; I', down- 
ward shower of oil; 0, chimney- 
stalk; E, air pressure equaliser; F, 
pump. 


high a temperature has the dis¬ 
advantage of liberating fatty 
acids, which take longer to oxi¬ 
dise, and render the oil fatty. 
In Germany preference is given 
to boiling oil by superheated 
steam or superheated air either 
in pans as flat as possible, so. 
that the surrounding air may 
have free access, or in deep, 
closed pans, into which either 
cold or hot air is injected. In 
certain manufactories, especially 
in Holland, no drier is used ; it 
is considered preferable to oxi¬ 
dise the oil exclusively by the 
injection of hot or cold air. 
The product is superior, hut the 
process rather slow. Lewiak 
has taken out a patent for the 
injection of hot air in the pio- 
duction of linoleum, No. 14518, 
1903. 

Storage of High-class Boiled 
Oil. — According to Livaehe, 
when a choice boiled or thick¬ 
ened oil is manufactured, it 


should not be stored either in iron or copper vessels, without electro¬ 
plating the interior with silver; this deposit meed not be thick, as 
it is subject to no wear and tear, and owing to the low price of 
silver would not be so costly as would at first sight appear. The 
same result may be arrived at, viz. prevention of discoloration by 
a layer of enamel which stands well and is economical. Wrought- 
iron vessels “ galvanised ” on the inside surface with tea lead which 
contains tin have no action on boiled oil, varnish, nor on spirits of 
turpentine. One per cent, of tin added to lead has the same effect. 

Waltons Processes .—In F. Walton’s, Lion’s,Hadfield’s and other 
processes, air acts upon oil falling in drops, so as to present aTarge 
surface to oxidation. The modus operandi of such processes will be 
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understood from Fig. 74. Walton’s plant is composed of a reservoir, 
the bottom of which, pierced with a number of holes, rests upon a 
second rectangular reservoir, of which two of the faces are made of 
glass so that the action of sunlight may intervene with the view of 
stimulating oxidation and bleaching the oil; the other two faces are 
made of perforated sheet zinc: through one of these faces air enters 
the whole way up the column, and passes out through the other, 
but owing to the minuteness of the holes and to their conical shape 
the oil is retained. This quadrangular column is itself surrounded 
by a double envelope made either totally of glass, or having two faces 
at least of that material, and in which an arrangement of partitions 
causes a current of air to flow against one of the perforated zinc 
faces and to force its way through the opposite. This current 
should not be too strong, but yet strong enough to constantly renew 
the air in contact with the oil. The oil at last falls into a steam- 
jacketed reservoir, A, by means of which it can be heated to a tem¬ 
perature between 100° and 170" 0. (212' to 338 F.). Finally, by 
means of a pump similar to Fig. 74, F, the oil thus heated is propelled 
into the reservoir at the top of the column, through the openings of 
which it again passes to be submitted afresh to the action of the air. 
An automatic arrangement enables the flow of oil to be stopped 
should the pressure inside the column become too strong. Haw oil, 
to which an appropriate drier has been added at the start, is that 
which is generally treated with this apparatus. Sugar of lead to 
the extent of 5 to 10 per cent, is the most suitable drier. Manganese 
or litharge boiled oil may also be treated, hut air is propelled m this 
case at a lower temperature, say, 100 0. (212° F.); nevertheless, 
in spite of this precaution, the resultant oil is darker than when 
raw oil is used. Another arrangement by Walton consists in boiling 
the oil in large open pans ; the hot oil is led into a chamber main¬ 
tained at a suitable temperature by steam pipes. Here the oil which 
fails on the floor of the chamber is beaten with armed agitators, 
bringing it into the form of a spray which meets a current of air 
passing in the opposite direction; the oil falls back again into the 
chamber, which may be covered with glass, so that the action of 
sunlight may intervene. 

Slorer’s Process.-Vfnstead of blowing air into the oil, Dr. John 
Storer draws it in’ from the atmosphere by suction by the creation 
of a vortex current generated by a sort of ship’s propeller acting as 
an agitator. By a mechanical arrangement the oil subjected to the 
vortex action flows into another compartment and returns to the 
surface to expel the vitiated air, and to be again and again subjected 
to the same treatment. The propeller agitator makes about 1500 
revolutions a minute. It will readily be seen that by the comming¬ 
ling of continually renewed fresh air, drier and oil are affected in a 
most’complete and perfect manner by this process, the propelling 
agitator of which is horizontal. The plant differs from Vincent’s in 
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the fact that the fumes are carried away, not by a dome riveted to 
the pan and forming part of it, but by a hood suspended over the 
pan, thus allowing fresh air to be continually brought in contact with 
the oil without the necessity of pumping. The atmosphere above 
the pan is therefore always free from decomposition products. Be¬ 
sides Storer's agitator was horizontal and Vincent's vertical. 

Solidification of Boiled Oil—Linoleum Manufacture.—When 
hoik'd oil is completely oxidised it is insoluble not only in ordinary 
boiled oil itself, but also in the whole of the various solvents used 
as thinners, consequently manufacturers generally are content with 
a partially oxidised product which will dissolve therein. 

But nowadays there is a demand for completely oxidised and 
consequently solid oils which are incor¬ 
porated by mixing and grinding with a 
great number of substances, to which 
they impart elasticity as well as insolu¬ 
bility in the various oil solvents as well 
as in acids, as in the case of linoleum 
manufacture. The process most gener¬ 
ally adopted consists in spreading boiled 
oil in a very thin film, or oil thickened 
after one of the processes describ -d, so 
that it may be completely oxidised; if 
the film be too thick surface skin is 
formed, when oxidation verges comple¬ 
tion, which stops all further oxidation 
going on underneath, and complete 
solidification is prevented. When large 
quantities of solidified oil are required, 
it is necessary to,have enormous sur¬ 
faces at disposal, so that the film of oil 
to be oxidised is as thin as practicable. 
Two methods are in vogue: (1) Linen cloths are passed through a 
bath of the oil to be oxidised and so become impregnated with the 
oil, and are then suspended vertically, so that the excess of oil 
drops off. When the film of oil is dry the linen is again passed 
through the bath once more, and thus becomes charged afresh with 
oil and again exposed vertically to the action of the air, and so on 
until a succession of solidified layers gives the desired thickness. 
(2) The following is a more simple arrangement. Oil is made to 
fall on several thousand square yards of linen suspended vertically. 
The thin layer of oil absorbs the oxygen required to solidify it 
very rapidly. This absorption is facilitated by working in warm 
’ chambers. The sequence of operations which follow each other, 
almost automatically, produces very cheaply a superposition of 
pellicles amalgamated together to form a mass of considerable 
thickness. To separate the solid oil from the linen, the latter is 
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passed between two rolls heated by steam, and so adjusted that only 
the linen passes through. In starting, all that has to be done is to 
free the linen from solidified oil for about an inch, and feed it in 
between the rolls; these catch hold of the linen and draw it forward, 
leaving the solid oil behind. But when complex substances are to 
be made from the solid oil, manufacturers do not trouble to separate 
the two, the more so as the linen does not last long. Livache tried 
to use oxidised oil by itself. When triturated with the majority of 
solvents, it swells, becomes transparent, and then divides into pieces 
of extreme tenuity, and so forms a paste which may bo spread out in 
a more or less thick film. When the solvent has evaporated an 
elastic homogeneous surface of oxidised oil is obtained, perfectly dry 
and of appreciable thickness. These oxidised oil pastes may be 
mixed with rubber pastes or with solutions of rubber and other sub¬ 
stances soluble in the solvents used, so as to obtain after evaporation 
a homogeneous product of peculiar properties partaking of those of 
the different substances entering into its composition. 

The oil treated in the manner described until the maximum 
amount of oxygen has been absorbed, forms a gelatinous mass denser 
than W'ater, which can he drawn into strings. It is insoluble in 
alcohol, ether, spirits of turpentine, chloroform and carbon di¬ 
sulphide. When mixed with cork dust and rosin, “ fillers,” etc., it 
is railed into linoleum. The highly complicated machinery for 
inlaid linoleum, etc., is beyond the scope of this work. The following 
elementary analyses are by Howland Williams:— 


ELEMENTARY ANALYSES (IF OXIDISED OILS FOR LINOLEUM 
MANUFACTURE. (ROWLAND WILLIAMS.) 
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ltaw Linseed. 

Oxidised Linseed Oil lor Linoleum Manufacture. 


1 

2 

8 

4 

6 

0 ! 7 

8 
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°/o 

°/o 

°L 

°/o 

°/„ 

"; 0 i °/ 0 

°/o 

°/ 

Carbon . 

75-08 

75*40 

74-82 

69-74 

69-52 

04-74 : 05-40 

08-64 

64-38 

Hydrogen. 

10-78 

10-04 

10-04 

9-57 

9*49 

9*01 9*00 

9*24 

9-01 

Oxygen . 

14-19 

18*90 

15-04 

20-09 

20-99 

26*25 i 25*00 

22-12 

26-61 

Ratio C: II 

7-0:1 


7-4:1 

7-3:1 

7*8:1 

7-2:1- 7-3:1 

7-4:1 

7-2:1 


Bek's Linoleum Process— Good clarified Bussian linseed oil is 
boiled with nitric acid of known strength to decompose the glycerine 
and oxidise the oil. The oil treated in this way is pumped into a 
tank waggon which sprinkles it on to a cloth which is oxidised by 
hot air. 

Herkhorn’s Linoleum Patent.—In this process the alkaline earths 
and their soaps are added to the oil during boiling and oxidation, and 
a velvet lustre is thereby imparted to the mass. Bosin and rosinate 
of magnesia are added to the oil. 
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Pinette’s Analyses of Linoleum .—Pinette analysed three samples 
of linoleum with the following results. His method of working is 
so obvious as to require no description. 


ANALYSES OF LINOLEUM (PINETTE). 



1 

2 

3 

Water. 

n-m 

3-01 

3-41 

Linseed oil soluble in ether. 

11-43 

10-00 

19-58 

„ „ insoluble in ether (cork, oxidised oil) . 

Silica. 

77-24 

73-03 

54-10 

2-1)4 

3-91) 

4-31 

Ferric oxide. 

1-78 

1-71) 

8-80 

Alumina. 

1-1)1 

4-94 

0-«l 

Lime. 

— 

— 

0-17 

Alkalies. 

1-31 

204 

2-90 


100-00 

100-00 

. 

100-C0 


The first linoleum manufactory was founded by Walton at Staines, 
near London. Old tanked oil is used, tanked for a sufficiently long 
time to deposit all matter in such circumstances. This oil is 
oxidised in two ways: (1) Oxidation by 'Walton’s process. This 
si effected by the simple action of the air, by causing the oil to 
flow slowly over cloth suspended for the purpose. After 4 to 5 
months the two sides of the cloth are covered by a layer of linoxin 
about 3 cm. thick. (2) Oxidation by Taylor’s process. Oxygen is 
blown into the oil with the addition of oxidising agents, by which a 
less pure and less elastic linoxin is prepared in 12 hours. The 
shredded linoxin is boiled in steam-jacketed pans with kauri resin. 
The hard dark brown mass obtained is termed linoleum cement. 
Equal parts of cement, linoleum, and powdered cork are added with 
the mineral pigments. For bright pigments wood sawdust is used. 
The mixture is passed between four large hot rolls heated to 140° to 
150' C., along with the jute fabric on which the composition is to be 
applied. The lustre is obtained by passing the coated cloth through 
polished cylindrical rolls, in the jacket of which is a freezing mixture. 
The large bands obtained, 150 yards long by 2 to 3 yards wide, are 
covered on the reverse side by a red paint by- means of a finishing 
machine. The bands are cut into lengths of 25 to 30 yards, and 
dried flat in a stove. Continuous lengths of linoleum are so ob¬ 
tained. 

Lewkowitsch analysed a so-called “scrim ” oil, one produced by 
blowing, and subsequent oxidation in a thin film, so as to produce 
completely solidified linseed oil, which finds a use as massive linoleum 
(linoleum cement), and which is practically insoluble in all oil sol¬ 
vents. Nothing has been ascertained in regard to the analytical 
figures of solidified linseed oil, only as regards (1) the mixed'fatty 
acids, (2) the oxyacids, and (3) the acids soluble in petroleum ether. 
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ANALYTICAL FIGURES RELATING TO SOLIDIFIED LINSEED OIL 
FOR USE IN LINOLEUM MANUFACTURE (SCRIM). 
(LEWKOWITSCH.) 



Solid Oil. 

(1) 

Total Fatty 
Acids. 

(2) 

Oxyacids. 

(») 

Fatty Acids 
tree from 
Oxyacids. 

I. Neutralisation number . 


209458 


179-97 

11. Saponification „ 

287-47 

248-74 

— 

187-58 

TIL IT.—I. 

— 

89-11 

— 

7-61 

IV. Todine number. 

52-2 

(59-27 

4(5-49 

(IKil 

V. Total soluble acids . 

18(5-9 

59-57 

59-(>8 

18-89 

VI. Unsapomfittble 

1-88 

_ 

— 

— 

VII. Oxyacids .... 

.Vi-01 

— 

— 

— 

VIII. Hehuer number 

58-92 

81-82 

— 

— 

IX. Zinc acetyl number. 

— 

55-01 

104-99 

81-36 

X. Apparent acetyl number . 
XL Saponification number of 

— 

115-01 

1(54-07 

50-25 

acetylated product 

XII. Hehner number of acety 

8(17-75 

804-24 

841-48 

24(5-11 

lated product 

— 

84-4 

7(5-88 

9(5-05 

XIII. XI.—11. 

— 

55*5 

8(5-29 

58-58 


Linoxin has often to lie determined quantitatively in dried coats 
of paint. Looked at in a certain light, it does not consist in the 
determination of the linoxin but that of the total oxidised and un¬ 
oxidised, linseed oil. Oleic acid takes no part in the drying p ocess, 
and the linolenic and the linoleic acids are not quantitatively oxidised 
as already stated. Mulder found m dried linseed oil only about 80 
per cent, of ether-insoluble linoxin. Lately, Meister believes that 
linse- d oil in the drying process is oxidised up to the minimum iodine 
^umber of 26-0. During linoleum manufacture, the oxidation, for 
various reasons, does not go so far as in the drying process. Ingle 
found that ether ceded 4'5 per cent, in for m of a yellow crystalline 
mass. The total linoxin from the linoleum cedes a certain amount 
to ether, so I’inette must have lost sight of the fact that linoxin is 
insoluble in ether. This insolubility in fat solvents is only relative, 
as first pointed out by Livache. By prolonged treatment with 
benzol, the linoxin was, broken up and partly dissolved, and behaved 
somewhat like rubber. The solution left, after evaporation of the 
benzol, a solid mass sticking to the fingers, which softens on warm¬ 
ing. Livache found that the soluble portion acted as a cement for 
the insoluble part, the unoxidised oil, in dried coats of paint, first by 
saponification and then isolation of the fatty acids and oxyacids; 
the water soluble portion of the latter is but slight. In the case 
of linoleum, however, this is not so, as a large proportion of cork 
dust dissolves. Dlzer and Baderle give the saponification number 
of cork dust as 238'5, and Ingle by treating cork dust with alcoholic 
potash obtained 
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Per Cent. 

Cellulose.24-4 

Ash.1-R 

Acids soluble in ether.22-7 

,, „ „ alcohol.5'!) 

„ „ „ water.84-4 

Unsaponifiable soluble in ether.3-4 

„ ,, „ alcohol.7-4 


100-0 

Ulzer and Baderle allowed benzol to act under pressure (for 
1 hour at 150° C.) on linoxin, and obtained complete solution. They 
therefore prescribe the above method for the estimation of linoleum 
cement (linoxin + unoxidised oil + rosin) in linoleum. They found 
in various samples 13 to 25 per cent. According to Fritz this is too 
little; a marketable linoleum must contain, at least, 30 per cent, of 
linoleum-cement, which on its part usually consists of 82 per cent. 
• of linseed oil, mostly oxidised, 12 per cent, of rosin, 5 per cent, of 
kauri, and 1 per cent, of castor oil. He believes that much informa¬ 
tion is obtained by replacing the benzol treatment by a benzol- 
chloroform extraction. Finally, he elaborated a method for extraction 
of the four substances for determination. Much of the newly- 
marketed linoleum-cement is, besides the Lincrusta factories, bought 
up by the large linoleum manufactories. 

Action of Solvents on Linoleum. Determination of the Acetone 
Extract. —Acetone, like ether, extracts an indefinite amount of soluble 
matter. Ether—on extracting with ether a sample of the dried skin 
produced by the “ scrim ” process, 67-5 per cent, was extracted in 24 
hours, but the extraction was still unfinished after 4| months, when 
the extraction was 85'32 per cent. Alcohol, benzene, chloroform, 
and acetone yield similar extracts. Extraction by petroleum spirit 
of b.p. 35° to 50° C. (95° to 122° F.) also exhibits no end reaction but 
produces extracts differing from those yielded by other solvents. 
In actual practice, successive extraction (1) by petroleum spirit (24 
hours), (2) of the petroleum spirit residue, by ether, gives useful re¬ 
sults. The petroleum spirit extract is a pale greenish-yellow fairly 
mobile oil, and thickens but does not dry, that is, forms a skin on 
exposure. The ether extract of the petroleilm spirit residue is a 
vifecous, tacky, yellowish-brown oil, which dries on exposure to air, 
forming a fairly hard elastic skin. If the final insoluble residue be 
taken as linoxin, the variations in the proximate analysis of the skins 
produced by the scrim process are given in the following table:— 
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TABLE SHOWING THE VARIATION’S IN THE PROXIMATE ANALYSES 
OF THE PARTIALLY OXIDISED OIL OBTAINED BY THE SCRIM 
PROCESS. 


— -- 

- - 

- 





1 2,3 

4 

5 

1 6 

7 

Linoxio. per cent. . 

40-57 47'0^ 48-02 

4K-41 

49-22 

57-09 

42-40 

Ether extract, per cent.. 
Petroleum spirit extract, 

3] -10 20*70 1 27-03 

29-38 

25-45 

25-10 

32-9J 

per cent. 

19-27 20-13 j 20-45 

22-21 

25-33 

17-75 

24-C3 


Oxidised linseed oil used lor a rubber substitute or for grinding, 
as made at present, is practically insoluble, and therefore inapplicable 
for painting, and- can take up from an economic point of view no 
further oxygen from the air. Mr. Samuel Banner, of Liverpool, 
patented an invention to obtain as great or even a still greater degree 
of oxidation than hitherto, and yet obtain oil perfectly soluble for 
painting. It consists in introducing into the oil, either before com¬ 
mencing the blowing or during the blowing from time to time, a 
solvent, preferably a hydrocarbon of the olefine, paraffin, or turpentine 
series, in such quantities that at the conclusion of the process there 
is sufficient solvent to keep the whole liquid. It will, of course, be 
evident that so long as the oil is fully liquid the solvent need not be 
added, but it must not be allowed to go too far in the direction of 
solidification to prevent the action of the solvent. Large numbers 
of thes^ light hydrocarbon solvents are well known in the trade, and. 
as they are all very much like each other, and of almost equal utility 
for this purpose, no rules can be given for choosing them beyond this, 
that hydrocarbons having boiling-points which indicate safety and 
free evaporating qualities are those most efficacious. By the above 
process the inventor obtains, dissolved in the solvents, oil at a very 
high degree of oxidation, which could not practically be dissolved in 
these same solvents if added thereto in the solidified and oxidised 
condition. In actual practice it is found most convenient to heat the 
drying oil to about 220° F. or thereabouts, and then blow, and when 
the temperature begins to rise the oil is cooled, and kept at about 
150° F. In this process the addition of driers assists oxidation of the 
oil, just as it does ii^ the ordinary one, and besides the usual oxide 
driers, borate and sulphate of manganese, or that compound known 
in commerce as acetate of manganese, may be used in order to 
assist the oxidation. A combined oil and solvent of this nature, 
with or without driers, is admirable for use as a menstruum for 
paints and for oilcloth making, etc. It is a quick drier, as the 
solvent has only to evaporate and the oxidised oil remains as a solid 
dry layer. A very cheap painting oil, with large body, is thus ob¬ 
tained, and it is to be borne in mind that in this invention the article 
is from beginning to end (and the final product likewise) in the liquid 
or viscid state, and no solid at all is produced during the operation. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE TECHNICAL CHEMISTRY OF LINSEED OIL. MANUFACTURE 
OF RUBBER SUBSTITUTES. 

India-kubbeb Substitutes. 


Definition. —Sulphur, sulphur chloride, and nitric acid are used 
respectively to convert oils (drying oils lend themselves most readily) 
into solid elastic substances used as rubber substitutes, the basis of 
which is most generally a drying oil, linseed oil, walnut oil, etc. (walnut 
oil is too dear and is only mentioned to show that the same results 
can be got with it as with linseed oil). But non-drying oils are also 
extensively used in Germany, and maize oil in America, in making 
chlorosulphuretted oil substitutes from sulphur chloride. 

Practice and experience are required to get at the right propor¬ 
tions and the proper temperature. The published recipes are gener¬ 
ally obsolete, lit to guide beginners in practical researches, but not for 
immediate and profitable use. It will suffice to describe the prepara¬ 
tion of the two main kinds, (1) oxidised oil, and (2) vulcanised oil 
substitutes. 

1. Oxidised Oil, Black Substitutes. — Sacc's Experiments on the 
Action of Dilute Nitric Acid on Linseed Oil 1 (Caoutchouc des Hitiles). 
—Sacc, whilst working in 1846 on the saponification of linseed oil 
by caustic soda, examined the action of dilute nitric acid on that oil. 
When 100 parts of linseed oil and 200 parts of dilute nitric acid, 
diluted with four times its volume of water, are gently heated with 
continual stirring, the oil becomes brownish-red in colour; there is 
abundant disengagement of nitrous fumes, the oil thickens in 4 hours 
to a syrupy mass. Zonas in 1848, following up Sacc’s experiments, 
first of all thickened the oil by heat, then having rendered it viscous, 
set fire to it, then, after having partially burnt' it, so as to give it the 
consistency and body of a printing ink vehicle, he treated the result¬ 
ing product with dilute nitric acid. This was the beginning of 
oxidised oil rubber substitutes ( caoutlhouc des huiles). 

Sollier and Battier's Attempts. —In 1854 F. Sollier, whether 
ignorant or not of above attempts, tried to convert linseed oil into a 
rubber substitute capable of replacing rubber in some of its essential 
applications. Rattier patented a similar product. Present Process. 


1 See also the writer’s translation of “ India-rubber and Gutta-percha ” (Scott, 
Greenwood & Son). 
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—Linseed oil is heated until brown and viscous (22 lb. requires 24 
consecutive hours' heating) and then treated for a few hours with 
nitric acid, until it has assumed a thick plastic consistency, and, 
when cooled in the air, becomes solid. The product is freed from 
the excess of acid by kneading it in weak alkaline lye, until no longer 
acid. When cold it has the appearance of natural rubber; it is 
rather elastic, softens in hot water, and, unlike rubber, becomes 
plastic like gutta-percha. It is soluble in turps, carbon disulphide, 
and alkalies. Acids precipitate it unchanged from its alkaline solu¬ 
tion. 

If dilute nitric acid and linseed oil yield a product similar to that 
obtained by the action of sulphur chloride on oils, ride infra, yet in 
the latter product sulphur seems the active agent, which explains why 
the same substance is got from drying or non-drying oils. With 
nitric acid there is rapid oxidation exclusively confined to those 
oxidisable principles, viz. the unsaturated fatty acids only found in 
drying oils. 

The oil is first heated so far as to render it viscous; it is then 
boiled for a long time with dilute nitric acid. A solid elastic, brown, 
non-tacky substance is obtained analogous to caoutchouc, whence its 
name of black artificial rubber. A similar substance is obtained with 
the different drying oils, but in proportion to the intensity of their 
drying properties. Linseed oil and walnut oil yield eight to ten 
times as much as poppy-seed oil. 

Use »f Rubber Substitutes made from SUrkt Acid and Linseed Oil 
in Waterproofing ('auras, Imitation Leather. Its Application to 
Wood, Stone, and Metal .—As soon as discovered the product was 
utilised for waterproofing canvas, imitation leather for saddlery and 
carriage building, and travelling articles of a suppleness and fitness 
leaving nothing to be desired. If its use is less and less for some 
time back, it is still in vogue, and if but rarely used alone it is still 
sometimes added as an additional ingredient to articles made from 
pure rubber. As it adheres perfectly to all fabrics without altering 
them or penetrating them too deeply, the manufacturers of waterproof 
canvas often resort to it. It may also he readily applied to wood, 
stone, and metals, when it contracts a wonderful adherence. 

■ Properties of Oxidised Oil Rubber Substitute .—This substance 
does not melt, but differs decidedly from the final product, linoxin, 
yielded by the complete oxidation of drying oils: by the fact that it 
cannot be saponified by a concentrated aqueous solution of potash. 
On heating therewith, an emulsion is obtained which does not 
separate on the addition of an acid. With alcoholic potash, on the 
contrary, complete saponification takes place, and the addition of an 
acid liberates a mixture of fatty acids of complex constitution. With 
carbon disulphide there is an emulsion; in petroleum the substance 
swells Vithout dissolving; in a mixture of alcohol and ether it swells 
^nd dissolves if a large quantity of ether be added, whilst it is pre- 
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eipitated if alcohol be added in too great proportion; finally, it is 
soluble in ether and in a large excess of turps. Rubber substitute 
(from linseed'oil and nitric acid) consists (1) of a mixture of sub¬ 
stances present in the original oil and not sensibly changed by the 
nitric acid treatment, and (2) of products oxidised by the nitric acid 
and transformed into linoxin, the relative proportions of these sub¬ 
stances masking the individual properties of each. This substance is 
used either in solution in ether or in spirits of turpentine in water¬ 
proofing fabrics, or is added directly in the solid state to india-rubber. 1 

2. The, Vulcanisation of Oils. Manufacture of Rubber Substitutes 
(White Substitute) by the Action of Sulphur Chloride on both Dry- 
intj and Non-drying Oils. —This process is due to Parkes, who, in 
1805, patented a process for vulcanising linseed and rape oils by 
sulphur chloride. By mixing linseed oil with 5 per cent, of sulphur 
chloride, it becomes very thick, becoming plastic with 15 to 20 per 
cent., the solidity increasing as the percentage rises to 25 per cent. 
If the mixture be cooled solid sheets are obtained, on which other 
layers can be superimposed so as to obtain sheets thick enough for 
making printing rolls, hoxes, knife handles, etc. If some carbonate 
of lime be added the carbonic acid evolved converts the mixture into, 
a white spongy mass, which is mixed with natural rubber. Sulphur 
chloride has a similar action on other oils such as earth-nut or colza. 

Nickles and Rochleder first investigated the action of sulphur 
chloride on fatty oils with the resulting production of a rubber sub¬ 
stitute. Sulphur chloride mixed with any vegetable oil immediately 
converts it into a solid, which sometimes is very hard. 

Pai'kes, to whom industry owes the process of vulcanising rubber 
by S 2 C1_,, patented a process for vulcanising linseed oil and rape-seed 
oil by S»C1 2 (British Patent of 22 October, 1855, No. 2350). 

Iloussin’s Researches. —In 1858 Roussin described the action of 
sulphur chloride on oil (29 November). If we take 100 parts of 
linseed oil and about 25 parts of sulphur chloride a compound is ob¬ 
tained possessing the maximum hardness, but 100 parts of linseed oil 
and 15 to 20 parts of chloride yield a more supple product; and, 
finally, 100 parts of oil and 5 of chloride thicken the oil, it is true, 
but do not harden it. This latter mixture is soluble in all ordinary 
oils, which is not so with thicker mixtures, tvkich only swell in these 
vehicles. When linseed oil is diluted with 30 to 40 times its weight 
of carbon disulphide, if one-fourth of the weight of oil be replaced 
by the same quantity of sulphur ehloride, a product is obtained 
which remains liquid for a few days. If this solution be applied 
on glass, wood, etc., the carbon disulphide evaporates immediately, 
and a coat of varnish is soon left. Several precautions are taken so 

1 Synthesis of Genuine Rubber .—The attempts that have been made to con¬ 
vert spirits of turpentine into real rubber have not as yet been carried out in 
practice. 
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—Linseed oil is heated until brown and viscous (22 lb. requires 24 
consecutive hours' heating) and then treated for a few hours with 
nitric acid, until it has assumed a thick plastic consistency, and, 
when cooled in the air, becomes solid. The product is freed from 
the excess of acid by kneading it in weak alkaline lye, until no longer 
acid. When cold it has the appearance of natural rubber; it is 
rather elastic, softens in hot water, and, unlike rubber, becomes 
plastic like gutta-percha. It is soluble in turps, carbon disulphide, 
and alkalies. Acids precipitate it unchanged from its alkaline solu¬ 
tion. 

If dilute nitric acid and linseed oil yield a product similar to that 
obtained by the action of sulphur chloride on oils, ride infra, yet in 
the latter product sulphur seems the active agent, which explains why 
the same substance is got from drying or non-drying oils. With 
nitric acid there is rapid oxidation exclusively confined to those 
oxidisable principles, viz. the unsaturated fatty acids only found in 
drying oils. 

The oil is first heated so far as to render it viscous; it is then 
boiled for a long time with dilute nitric acid. A solid elastic, brown, 
non-tacky substance is obtained analogous to caoutchouc, whence its 
name of black artificial rubber. A similar substance is obtained with 
the different drying oils, but in proportion to the intensity of their 
drying properties. Linseed oil and walnut oil yield eight to ten 
times as much as poppy-seed oil. 

Use »f Rubber Substitutes made from SUrkt Acid and Linseed Oil 
in Waterproofing ('auras, Imitation Leather. Its Application to 
Wood, Stone, and Metal .—As soon as discovered the product was 
utilised for waterproofing canvas, imitation leather for saddlery and 
carriage building, and travelling articles of a suppleness and fitness 
leaving nothing to be desired. If its use is less and less for some 
time back, it is still in vogue, and if but rarely used alone it is still 
sometimes added as an additional ingredient to articles made from 
pure rubber. As it adheres perfectly to all fabrics without altering 
them or penetrating them too deeply, the manufacturers of waterproof 
canvas often resort to it. It may also he readily applied to wood, 
stone, and metals, when it contracts a wonderful adherence. 

■ Properties of Oxidised Oil Rubber Substitute .—This substance 
does not melt, but differs decidedly from the final product, linoxin, 
yielded by the complete oxidation of drying oils: by the fact that it 
cannot be saponified by a concentrated aqueous solution of potash. 
On heating therewith, an emulsion is obtained which does not 
separate on the addition of an acid. With alcoholic potash, on the 
contrary, complete saponification takes place, and the addition of an 
acid liberates a mixture of fatty acids of complex constitution. With 
carbon disulphide there is an emulsion; in petroleum the substance 
swells Vithout dissolving; in a mixture of alcohol and ether it swells 
^nd dissolves if a large quantity of ether be added, whilst it is pre- 
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principally to the too energetic action of the chloride upon the oils 
at however low a heat. This difficulty is overcome by the direct 
vulcanisation of linseed oil, by flowers of sulphur, which produces 
a black substance approaching more nearly to the natural colour of 
rubber, which, by its slower and more gradual elaboration, avoids the 
innumerable accidents of a reaction accomplished too rapidly. This 
substitute, which at the present day has in most instances displaced 
oil vulcanised by sulphur chloride, is prepared thus : Linseed oil 
previously heated to 100° C. is intimately mixed with 5 to 10 per 
cent, of flowers of sulphur, according to the object desired, then 
heated gradually to about 130° C. (266° F.). The mixture rapidly turns 
brown, and when it has got to the right heat and very pronounced 
syrupy it is left to itself, without, however, allowing the heat to lower 
below 100° G. (212° F.). Vulcanisation is known to be finished by 
the deep brown, almost black, colour of the mass, and its ever-increas¬ 
ing thickness. At this point the process is conducted as in the case 
of sulphur chloride substitutes. The vessels are emptied on smooth, 
cold surfaces, to render the product detachable after cooling. A 
substitute from non-drying oils is made by taking 100 lb. of good 
Stettin oolza oil and mixing it with 15 lb. flowers of sulphur, and 
heating the mixture with frequent stirring to about 300° F. until 
a dark coloured, almost solid, mass is obtained. On cooling, the 
masB is rubber-like but devoid of the elasticity and tenacity 
characteristic of rubber. During the process part of the sulphur 
enters into combination with the oil, part remains free. The free 
sulphur should be very small. The average amount is 2'5 per cent.; 
when the amount reaches 5, it is objectionable, as it produces defective 
goods. All the oil should be combined, as any free oil is found to act 
upon the real rubber with which the substitute is mixed, and causes it 
to decay. The fatty compound formed by the interaction of the oil 
and the sulphur is not soluble in petroleum ether or petroleum spirit, 
but is acted on by alcoholic solutions of caustic soda. 

Rubber Substitute from Maize Oil .—The manufacture of rubber 
substitutes is so simple as to lie easily within the means of ordinary 
factories. It is assumed that the factory has ordinary conveniences, 
and gas is laid on, as in the manufacture of “ black sub ” ; great heat 
is supplied by gas quickly and economically! <>A cylindrical tank or 
bojler should be provided holding one or more barrels of corn oil, and 
placed so that it may be filled at its top. Such a tank, in the factory 
basement, could be filled from barrels on the main floor with little 
trouble or waste by placing the tank immediately beneath the floor, 
which is provided with a small hatchway or trap-door. The tank 
should be filled with faucet for drawing off oil as required, or oil 
may be piped directly to the boiling-kettle. Gas jets are arranged 
around the base of this tank, so that its contents can be heated in 
advance, an economy in time. Within easy distance of the tank should 
be another cluster or circle of gas jets in a chamber shut in at the. 
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sides, open at the top, properly constructed, and of a strength to 
sustain an 8-gallon pan. Still another cluster of gas jets should 
be provided over which sulphur can be melted. Also a cooling 
box, 2 by 3 by 5 feet, constructed of wood. The apparatus now 
consists of an iron boiler for holding the supply of corn oil, a 
heater for boiling the oil, a heater for melting sulphur, and a cooling 
box. Two strong men are required to handle the work properly. 
Eight gallons of corn oil are drawn off from the tank, and 20£ lb. of 
sulphur weighed into a large dipper, and each placed over its re¬ 
spective heater. The oil, having been previously heated, attains the 
boiling-point quickly, and for 30 minutes should be kept at a tem¬ 
perature of 470“ F. and constantly stirred. The sulphur, being now 
melted, is added to the boiling corn oil. It must be added hot to 
prevent crystallisation. The workmen must be prepared for prompt 
and skilful action at this point, for no sooner does the sulphur mix 
with the boiling oil than the contents of the kettle rise rapidly, and 
before it can boil over must be removed and emptied into the cooling 
box, where it is stirred. When cold it is dumped upon and tied up 
in large cloths, or placed in pans ready for use, as convenience or 
necessity suggests. In this manner black substitute is manufactured. 
The boiling will reduce the quantity somewhat, say 2 per cent., and 
from a weight of 69^ lb. of material a batch should result weighing 
about 68 lb. It will be noted that something over 41 per cent, of 
sulphur is required to make this substitute, while to oxidise (vulcanise) 
cotton-geed oil or rape-seed oil requires but 26 per cent. A recipe 
which has been given for making sulphur chloride substitute from 
rape-seed oil is as follows:— 


Rape-seed oil. i gallon. 

Benzine.1 •, 

Sulphur chloride.. . 14 ounces. 

Magnesia.in 


The above-described rubber substitutes are sometimes employed 
in waterproofing cloth, water pipes, etc.; sometimes in combina¬ 
tion with natural supple rubber for other industrial uses. 

Only one class of organic compounds plays an important rble in 
the rubber industry, viz. the products sold as rubber substitutes, 
artificial rubber or imitation rubber, made by heating oils, whether 
drying or non-drying, with sulphur or sulphur chloride, and the non- 
sulphuretted substitutes made by oxidising linseed oil. 

Waterproof Varnish from Vulcanised Oil (Fr. Pat. 480,038, 
M. Poto),—Oils vulcanised with sulphur chloride are dissolved in 
amyl acetate, the following typical method of preparation being fol¬ 
lowed ; One thousand parts of castor oil are mixed with 2000 of amyl 
acetate, and stirred up well with 250 parts of sulphur chloride. In 
a short time the mixture sets to a fairly solid jelly, and gives off large 
quantities of hydrochloric acid vapour from the acetyl chloride formed 
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during the reaction. If, however, the product be left in a tightly 
closed vessel for several days it will be found to have become com¬ 
pletely liquefied and dissolved. The acid reaction is neutralised, 
preferably with barium carbonate, and after the precipitate has been 
removed by decantation and filtering, a clear, almost colourless, liquid 
is left, consisting of a perfect solution of the vulcanised oil, hitherto 
regarded as insoluble. This solution may be employed, as it is, for 
waterproofing fabrics, leather, paper, etc. On the other hand, if it 
be mixed with other solvents, such as alcohol, benzol, acetone, acetic 
ether, etc., and employed to dissolve a certain proportion of nitrocel¬ 
lulose, there results an excellent varnish for glossy leather—the gloss 
resisting the action of soap, friction, etc.—a leather polish, a varnish 
for oil cloth, and when mixed with pigments, a waterproof, quick¬ 
drying paint which will stand washing and changes of temperature. 

Analysis .—Substitutes are generally met with in the form of 
yellow or brown elastic masses, without cohesion, breaking up under 
pressure, greasy and moist to the touch. Two of these substances 
gave the following results 

TABLE SHOWING THE PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF TWO RUBBER 


SUBSTITUTES. 

I. 11. 

Water. 1-00 0'85 

Sulphur.0-17 G-4 

Ash. 5-52 0’8 


Substitutes behave towards solvents like rubber itself; insoluble in 
alcohol, they only dissolve with difficulty and incompletely in benzol, 
carbon disulphide, turps, etc. To detect the presence of oils or fats 
in manufactured rubber, a method has been proposed which yields, in 
experienced hands, useful results. The rubber is digested in carbon 
disulphide to which 5 per cent, of turps has been added, the solution 
is filtered after a few hours, and distilled. An appreciable residue 
indicates the presence of foreign bodies of a fatty nature. The 
method has several drawbacks: first, vulcanised rubber is slightly 
soluble in the mixture of carbon disulphide and alcohol; the experi¬ 
ment is not conclusive unless the fats are present in notable quantity; 
finally, sulphur is likewise dissolved, and may give rise to error. In 
spite of these drawbacks, from a qualitative point of view, the method, 
applied with discretion, may yield useful indications. For a quanti¬ 
tative estimation the process cannot be adopted, because the sub¬ 
stitutes only dissolve partially, even when isolated and repeatedly 
digested in alcoholised carbon disulphide. The sorts examined left 
after solution a residue of 20 to 30 per cent, of their weight, and on 
each treatment still further lost 1 to 2 per cent., so that it cannot 
be admitted that the substitute is insoluble, and that it is the 
proportion of unchanged oil or fat which alone dissolves. Substitutes 
dissolve completely in petroleum at a high temperature, as vulcanised 
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rubber does itself. Ligroin only dissolves them partially. Aqueous 
soda dissolves them with difficulty and incompletely. The action of 
alcoholic soda is dealt with further on. Hiibl’s iodine addition 
method seemed likely to prove useful, for rubber hardly absorbs 
iodine, whilst sulphuretted oils should readily fix iodine, like the 
oxidised oils which almost retain their primitive iodine value. 
Preliminary experiment led to this unexpected result: sulphuretted 
oils do not absorb iodine and behave like quasi-saturated compounds. 
Henriques tried to separate the sulphur trom the substitutes and to 
isolate and weigh the regenerated fatty acids. He treated the sub¬ 
stitutes with alcoholic soda, to which different salts that absorb 
sulphur were added—salts of lead, mercury, copper and zinc; but 
in whatever way treated, the fatty acids, isolated from the alcoholic 
lye, varied in quantity, and always contained equally variable quanti¬ 
ties of sulphur. He tried, without success, to effect saponification 
and desulphurisation in a closed vessel at a high temperature, 
by replacing ethylic alcohol by amylic alcohol. However, sub¬ 
stitutes dissolve freely and completely in alcoholic soda, and on this 
fact is based an approximate method of analysis. Sharp and com¬ 
plete separations as in inorganic analysis are here quite impractic¬ 
able. Results are only approximate. We have to deal with very 
complex mixtures, like rubber itself, which may contain substances 
belonging to different classes of bodies. The following experiment 
■shows that substitutes, or at least their organic constituents, are 
•completely soluble in alcoholic soda: 1 gramme of substitute was 
boiled in a flask attached to a reflux condenser, with an excess of 
•caustic soda (7 to 8 per cent. NaX>). After a few hours the alcohol 
was distilled off, the residue dissolved in water, and filtered through 
a fared filter. 

Weight of the dry residue .... 0'041 = 4-1 per cent. 
.ash.0-0413 

The residue, therefore, contained no trace of organic matter. Another 
substitute which left no ash dissolved completely. Both white 
and brown substitutes are slightly yellowish, clotted, elastic masses, 
with a neutral reaction and a slightly penetrating oleaginous 
odour. Water extracts nothing; acids and alkalies but little; 
neither do the majority of neutral organic solvents. The charaeter- 
istic of these products is their high chlorine content—almost as high 
as their sulphur content. Prom their behaviour with solvents the 
chlorine should exist in organic combination. If the substitutes 
examined result from the action of chloride of sulphur upon oils, 
that reagent has entered entirely (chlorine and sulphur), into the mole¬ 
cule of the proximate constituents of the oil. In order to facilitate 
the explanation of the results, Henriques’ analyses are given on the 
next page. 
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TABLE SHOWING ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL RUBBER 
SUBSTITUTES. 



White Substitutes. 

Brown Substitutes. 


A 

B. 

C. 

, A. 

B. 

Sulphur in the substitute . 

6-4 

0-17 

8-25 

15-48 

17-71 

Chlorine „ „ 

5*0 

5-RG 

8'88 

0-7 

0-80 

Water „ ,, . 

0-85 

1-0 

— 

— 

— 

Ash ill the substitute 

0-8 

5-51 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Percentage of fatty acids . 

90-45 

73-58 

_ 

— 

— 

Sulphur in the „ „ 

6-12 

6-45 

8-15 

14-14 

15-20 

Chlorine „ ,, ,, 

0-83 

0-43 

_ 

_ 

— 

Iodine value of the substitute . 

30-9 

91-0 

32-6 

42-0 

42-0 

„ „ „ fatty acids . 

91-3 

91-2 

102-3 

129-0 

125-6 


The determination of the sulphur of substitutes involves the 
same precautions as rubber. Oxidation by nitric acid, followed by 
fusion with an alkaline oxidising agent, alone yields concordant 
results. To estimate the chlorine, nitrate of silver was added to the 
nitric acid, so as to avoid all loss by volatilisation of the hydrochloric 
acid. After alkaline fusion, the whole is digested in water, the in¬ 
soluble silver compounds are separated (generally metallic silver),, 
and the sulphur is estimated in one portion of the liquid as barium 
sulphate, and the chlorine by titration with nitrate of silver and 
sulphocyanate. As already mentioned, oils solidified by sulphur 
chloride absorb only insignificant quantities of iodine. Sample A 
in the table, for example, gave an iodine number of 7-2 (Hubl), and 
this number is only apparent. The feeble iodine absorption is partly 
due to the product being almost insoluble in chloroform. By 
frequently agitating the finely divided substitute in suspension in 
that liquid with excess of iodine solution, and leaving it in contaot 
for twelve hours, Henriques obtained from sorts A and B, table, 
iodine values of 309 and 31. Compared with the iodine values of 
the drying oils used to make these substitutes, these figures are very 
low. Sulphur chloride seems partially to saturate the free valencies 
of the oil as much by its chlorine as by its sulphur, possibly by its 
chlorine alone. Substitutes treated with iodine, in chloroformic 
solution, strongly retain the metalloid, and it is necessary in the 
' back titration by thiosulphate to stir energetically and for a long time 
so as to destroy all iodine in excess. 

Substitutes are completely soluble in alcoholic soda, vide supra. 
In this reaction, the chlorine is almost eliminated, whilst the per¬ 
centage of sulphur in the fatty acids corresponds exactly with the 
percentage of sulphur in the substitute. However, the proportion of 
fatty acids found is always lower than simple saponification would 
imply, even taking into account the elimination of the chlorine. 
Thus, Sample A gave 90 per cent., Sample B only 74 per cent, of 
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fatty acids. A portion of the oil and a corresponding quantity of 
sulphur must thus have undergone a different transformation. 
The liquid from the saponification contains much chlorine but no 
apparent sulphur nor sulphuric acid, sulphuretted hydrogen nor 
sulphurous acid. But on evaporating these liquids in presence of 
the excess of hydrochloric acid added to liberate the fatty acids to 
the point where hydrochloric acid fumes begin to be given off, the 
presence of much sulphuric acid is demonstrated. It would seem, 
therefore, that the sulphur chloride with the assistance of oxygen 
borrowed either from the air or the substitute itself, transforms 
a portion of the oil into a sulpho-oleic acid analogous to those pro¬ 
duced in the manufacture of turkey-red oil. In all substitutes made 
by Henriques these sulpho-oleic acids were formed, in greater or 
less quantity, with a consequent diminution of substituted fatty acids. 
These concomitant reactions are difficult to regulate, for even when, 
working under apparently identical conditions, he obtained variable, 
proportions of insoluble fatty acids. As saponification eliminates 
chlorine from the molecule of the substitute, it was to be foreseen 
that the isolated acids would appreciably absorb more iodine than 
the substitutes from which they were derived, whilst the ordinary 
fatty acids yield, as is known, an iodine value approaching that of' 
the oils from which they were derived. In fact, the iodine values of 
the fatty acids are almost triple those of the substitutes. Little is. 
known of the action of sulphur chloride (S a Cl 2 ) on fatty oils. Warren 
asserts that drying oils yield solid masses with sulphur chloride in¬ 
soluble in carbon disulphide, whilst the non-drying oils yield products. 
soluble in that solvent. 

Stolmann, in the last (German) edition of Muspratt's “ Diction¬ 
ary,” writes that these results are unreliable, as olive oil—the type 
of the non-drying oils—is transformed by sulphur chloride into a. 
rubber-like mass, insoluble in ether. Sommer’s patent specification 
as well as Henriques’ results, formally contradict Warren’s asser¬ 
tions. If a sufficient quantity of sulphur chloride be added to a 
fatty oil, the two liquids soon mix. Energetic reaction soon sets 
in, with great evolution of heat. The mixture froths, rises, gives off 
vapours of sulphur chloride, with a little hydrochloric acid and 
sulphurous acid gasafter a few seconds the whole becomes con¬ 
verted into a solid, elastic, scarcely tacky mass that can be gipund 
and crushed under the pestle. Exposed to the air, the mass loses 
the excess of sulphur chloride used and the adherent hydrochloric- 
acid ; it then resembles in every way commercial white rubber 
substitutes. If one or other of the reagents, or both, be diluted 
with a neutral solvent, carbon disulphide or benzol, the reaction 
is longer in being manifested, its violence is moderated, but the 
final result is the same. The substitute is a little more porous in 
consequence of the volatilisation of the solvent. That is how the 
reaction goes on in presence of a sufficient quantity of sulphur 
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■chloride. In the contrary case, along with a less disengagement of 
heat, a pasty, tacky residue is obtained, which even a long time 
afterwards, whether in the hot or in the cold, does not solidify. The 
quantity of sulphur chloride required to convert an oil into a solid 
substitute varies with the nature of the oil, according to Henriques’ 
experiments thus:— 


■TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF LB. OF SULPHUR CHLORIDE 
REQUIRED TO CONVERT 100 LB. OF DIFFERENT VEGETABLE 
OILS INTO WHITE INDIA-RUBBER SUBSTITUTE. (HENRIQUES.) 





Parts SjjCIjj. 


Parts S.,Cln. v, 


Linseed 


25" 


30 ‘ “ J 

100 parts of 
oil of 

1J °p)>y 

llape 

Cotton 

Olive 

do not yield 
• a solid pro- ‘ 
duct with 

30 

20 

40 

20 

but do so 
’ well with ’ 

as 

25 

40 

25 


- Castor - 


18 


20 


These figures show that there is no relation between the drying 
properties of oils and their aptitude to solidify under the action of 
sulphur chloride. Having fixed the proportions of sulphur chloride, 
Henriques prepared and analysed substitutes with linseed oil, rape 
oil, and poppy oil bases, and with a mixture of equal parts of linseed 
oil and rape oil. 


TABLE SHOWING ANALYSES OF SPECIALLY PREPARED 
SUBSTITUTES. 



A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E 

F. 

G. 

H. ' 

1. 

Sulphur in the .substitute 

9*34 

4*78 

8*28 

6 59 

7*68 


4*82 

10*6 

6-23 

Chlorine ,, „ 

8-84 

4-85 

7-62 

5-95 

7*44 

— 

6-70 

8*95 

5*86 

Water „ „ 

Ash in the substitute 

3*02 

0*85 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

0-0 

o-o 

0-0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

0*0 

o-o 

0-0 

Percentage of fatty acids 

79-6 

1-67 

86 891 87 95 

74*90 

— 

85*35 

— 

— 

Sulphur in these acids . 

9-88 

4*06 

8-34 

6*54 

8-32 

— 

5-32 

— 

6-44 

Chlorine ,, „ 

Traces. 

0*6C 

Little, i Little. 

— 

— 

0*26 

Traces. 

Traces. 

Iodine value of the sub¬ 
stitute 

58-3 

62*6 

32-5 

29*9 

33-6 

42*8 

35-2 

21-9 

30-3 

Iodine value of the acids 

160-3 

141-2 1 

101-5 

102-8 

133-3 

129-2 

136-2 2 

143-5 

91-5 

Acetyl „ . . . 

21-0 

19*6 

31-0 

— 

— 


— 

105*6 

51*3 


A, Kaw linseed oil (iresh). B, Oxidised oil. C, Rape oil (fresh) D, Oxidised rape 
oil. E, Oxidised poppy-seed oil. F, Mixture of oxidised •linseed and poppy oils. G, 
•Castor oil with a minimum dose of chloride of sulphur. II, Castor oil with a maximum 
dose of chloride ol sulphur. I, The oil termed soluble castor (oxidised cotton-seed oil). 

The results are given in the table. Neither of these substitutes 
are analogous with the substitutes A and B of the previous table, 
products of English origin, of which it would be desirable to know 
the method of preparation. On the contrary, the commercial 
sample C (previous table) yielded, on analysis, figures so similar to 
ihose of the rape oil substitutes C, of above table, that they may be 

1 Another determination gave iodine value = 121-0. 

2 Two other determinations gave 147 and 152'1. 
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rightly regarded as identical. The iodine numbers of the fatty acids 
isolated from substitutes show such wide differences from one kind 
to another that agreement in the iodine numbers may be taken as 
proof of identity. Moreover, Henriques learned from a manufacturer 
that the hulk of the substitutes made, in Germany are made from rape- 
oil. The distinctive character of the English substitutes A and B is. 
their relatively low percentage of sulphur, according to which only 
20 per cent, of sulphur chloride had been used to solidify the oil. 
With the exception of castor oil, only oxidised oils can be solidified 
with that proportion of sulphur chloride. 

Kaw linseed oil, lor example, which requires at least 30 parts of 
sulphur chloride, S.Ch, to solidify it when it is fresh, only requires 15- 
to 18 per cent, when it has been heated for some hours at 200° to- 
250° 0. (say 392° to 482° l'\). If the temperature be pushed to 250° 
to 300° C. (482° to 572° 1'.), 10 per cent of S 2 (!l„ suffices. A substi¬ 
tute prepared would run into 4'78 per cent, of sulphur and 4'85 per 
cent, of chlorine. All drying oils behave in this respect like linseed 
oil. 

Henriques thus identified the English substitutes with the pro¬ 
duct obtained by the action of sulphur chloride on oxidised cotton¬ 
seed oil, known in the English trade under the name of soluble 
castor oil, “ lardine ”, 

Brown Substitutes. —These occur as deep brown, tacky blocks, 
sometimes in powder. Analysis shows a greater quantity of sulphur 
than i*. the substitutes previously examined. But chlorine is almost, 
entirely absent. They are undoubtedly obtained by heating oil with 
sulphur. They also dissolve in alcoholic soda; the soap, treated by 
an acid, disengages appreciable quantities of sulphuretted hydroyen; 
the isolated fatty acids, however, contain a smaller proportion of. 
sulphur than the substitutes from which they were derived. 

Their iodine value and those of their tatty acids is rather high; a. 
mixture of hemp-seed, rape, and linseed oil, or a mixture of linseed, 
and rape oil, is used in their manufacture. Henriques did not pur¬ 
sue the examination of these substitutes, which are much less inter¬ 
esting from the scientific point of view. To ascertain whether 
' vulcanisation of rubber, sophisticated with substitutes, influenced the- 
percentage of chlorme* in the product, Henriques examined a number 
of manufactured rubbers containing substitutes, and always found 
chlorine in appreciable quantity. As no other chlorinated compounds,, 
with one exception, are used in the manufacture of rubber, we may 
conclude that the presence of chlorine in the alkaline alcoholic extract 
of a rubber is due to the use of a white substitute. Quantitative tests* 
however, showed that the proportion of chlorine in manufactured, 
rubbers is much less than that which corresponds with the quantity 
of substitute added. Thus, in two samples the percentage of sub- 
stitate of which came out at 53 and 12 per cent., Henriques found 
only 0-5 and 0'37 of chlorine, whilst calculating on an average of 
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7 per cent, chlorine in the substitute, Henriques ought to have found 
3 - 7 and 09 per cent. Cl. On vulcanisation, a portion of the chlorine 
is therefore disengaged either in the form of sulphur chloride, or 
as hydrochloric acid. If alcoholic soda extracts an appreciable 
quantity of substance from rubber, and the extract contains no 
chlorine, we can decide whether the rubber is mixed with brown 
substitute or contains a fatty body. The fatty acids liberated from 
substitutes contain slightly less sulphur than the substitutes them¬ 
selves. Those of brown substitutes generally contain more than 10 
per cent. If, therefore, the fatty oils have not absorbed sulphur 
during vulcanisation—if they have not by the heating itself of the 
rubber been converted into substitute—we should be able, by isolat¬ 
ing the fatty acids from the treatment with alcoholic soda, and by 
estimating their percentage of sulphur, to distinguish between the 
addition of an oil heated with sulphur and an ordinary oil. In order 
to solve this point experimentally, Henriques heated rape oil with 
excess of sulphur for several hours at a temperature of 130° to 135“ 
C. (266° to 275° F.), the highest temperature reached in vulcanisa¬ 
tion. The oil dissolved large quantities of sulphur, which for the 
greater part recrystallised out on cooling. After filtration the limpid 
oil was saponified, and the fatty acids separated. Finally, the latter 
were dissolved in 90 per cent, alcohol to separate the precipitated 
sulphur, and the sulphur was estimated in the acids thus purified, 
in which were still deposited some crystals of sulphur after filtration. 
Found sulphur = 0'98 per cent. 

The quantity of sulphur so found may be neglected when com¬ 
pared with that which brown substitutes contain. The problem to 
detect in a rubber the presence of white substitute, brown substitute, 
or an ordinary fatty oil, and to estimate them therein, may therefore 
be regarded as solved. The presence of notable proportions of 
chlorine points to the addition of white substitute. The estimation of 
the sulphur in the fatty acids liberated from the alcoholic soda ex¬ 
tract decides between brown substitute and a fatty oil. The method 
is at fault if a rubber contains all these three categories of substance 
simultaneously, but evidently that occurs very rarely. 

The following diagrams show the chemical constitution of white 
substitute (1) before, (2) after saponification :— " 

(1) (2) 

x - CH - CHC1 = y x - C = CH - y 

l * i 


x - CH = CHC1 - y 


x - 0 = CH - y 



CHAPTER XIII. 


TIME OF DRYING AND CHEMISTRY OF DRYING PROCESS. 

Chevheijl was one of the first to experiment on the rapidity of 
drying of linseed under varying conditions. The accompanying two 
tables speak for themselves:— 

TABLE SHOWING TIME TAKEN BY (1) RAW LINSEED OIL, (2) LINSEED 
OIL AND WHITE LEAD, (8) LINSEED OIL AND WHITE ZINC TO DRY 
ON DIFFERENT IMPERVIOUS SURFACES. (CHEVREUU) 



TABLE SHOWING THE RAPIDITY OF DRYING OF DIFFERENT COATS 
OR FILMS OF LINSEED OIL, BOTH BA W AND BOILED WITH 
AND WITHOUT DRIERS OF DIFFERENT KINDS AND ON DIF¬ 
FERENT SURFACES: A, B, C, OAKWOOD; I>, E, F, G, GLASS, 
(CHEVREUL.) 


1 A ' 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

G. 

No. of Coat. 

Dayj. ' 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

Days. 

1 

99 

41 

2 

6 

4 

4 

• 

2 

2 

G 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

4 

3 • 

3 

4 

2 

5 

5 

2 

4 

Total Days 

108 

49 

7 

17 

14 

H 

10 


A — raw linseed oil tested against B. 

B = raw linseed oil boiled for 8 # hours, 

C = raw linseed oil boiled for 3 hours with per cent, of litharge, which 
shows that beat does not act by itself alone as the litharge-treated 
oil dried 7 times more rapidly. 

(255) 
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fD = rati linseed oil. 

“ E - rair linseed oil heated not higher than 70 to 80° C. for f> hours. It will I 
U be seen that it dries better on glass than the raw oil T). 

w F = raw linseed oii heated to 70 to 80° C. with 10 per cent, of manganese 

“ peroxide; the oil then driod in half the time it took m E. 

~ G — mm linseed oil boiled with 10 per cent, manganese peroxide. The ■ 
u t time occupied in drying was increased compared with F. 

To prevent surface drying, which would stop the liquid underlayer 
from absorbing oxygen, Mulder urged the need for spreading the 
oils out thinly. He spread 3 grammes of oil over 220 square centi¬ 
metres (about 0015 gramme of oil per square centimetre). He noted 
the following increases:— 

OXYGEN ABSORPTION, PER CENT., AND TIME TAKEN BY VARIOUS, 
SAMPLES OF LINSEED OIL TO DRY WHEN SPREAD OUT IN. 
LAYERS OF DIFFERENT THICKNESSES. (MULDER.) 


Thickness of Film. 


Da}'!. 

35 mg. ]>er sq. cm 

3 nig. per sq. cm. 

3 mg. per sq. cm. 


Oxygen Absorption, 
per Cent. 

Oxygen Absorption, 
pei Cent. 

_ 

Oxygen Absorption, 
per Cent. 

1 

_ 

1-2 

_ 

2 

— 

4*3 

— 

3 

0-05 

7-3 

0-2 

4 

— 

11-1 

— 

5 

0-1 

— 

— 

6 

— 

10-6 

_ 

7 

— 

16*9 

— 

8 

— 

17-1 

4-9 

10 

0-5 

— 

— 

13 

— 

16*4 

— 

14 

— 

— 

17-0 

15 

2*9 

— 

— 

18 

— 

14-1 

17-7 

21 

— 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

18-1 

24 

— 

12-4 

— 

28 

— 

— 

18-1 

29 

10-5 

— 

— 

32 

— 

13-2 

— 

36 

10-7 

13-6 

17-7 

39 

— 

— 

_ 

43 

10-3 

— 

16'3 

46 

- . 

11-2 

— 

50 

10-2 

— 

15-3 

58 

— 

U-2 

■ — 

64 

— 

— 

15-3 

71 

— 

— 

15-3 

88 

10-8 

— 

— 

91 

— 

10-8 

— 

109 

| - 

— 

15-8 

112 

106 

— 

— 

115 

— 

’ 100 

— 

255 

1 - 

— 

14-7 
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With regard to column I. of table. Owing to the length of time 
occupied by the experiment no comparison can he made. Mulder 
took the figure 10'6 as correct, even though he found much higher 
numbers in similar experiments (see columns II. and III.). Mulder 
did not overlook that the thicknesses of the films (columns I. and II.) 
are completely different, so that in the plates with closely agreeing 
end results, 10'6 and 10'0 above given, the lower layer of the film is 
untouched. This is quite correct, and was due to the thickness of 
Mulder’s films. In the case of column 1., with thick layer the maxi¬ 
mum of 10'6 per cent, was attained in 88 days, and in the case of 
column II., with the thinner layer, in 8 days with 17'1. This maxi¬ 
mum meant nothing to Mulder, neither was it of any importance in 
a third research (column III.) which he undertook. The experiment 
was made on linseed oil treated with cone. II a S0 4 (column III.). It 
will be seen how the oxygen absorption decreased during Mulder’s 
protracted experiment. He believed that sulphuric acid saponifica¬ 
tion had. occurred and tested the linseed oil for free fatty acids by 
shaking it with alcohol and precipitating the solution with lead 
acetate; he only got a very small precipitate. Moreover, he found 
no difference although the dried linseed oil was darker. He tried to 
explain the decreased absorption by assuming that, normally, oleic 
acid is volatile; here, from an absorption point of view, it formed fixed 
oxidation products. He therefore ascribed the increase in weight, 
during the drying of the linseed oil, to oxygen absorption, and the 
decrease in weight that followed, to the escape of volatile substances ;■ 
therefore the apparent oxygen number of the oil was 11 per cent. 
Mulder made a similar experiment with his linoleic acid. With a 
film of thickness of 24 milligrammes per sq. centimetre, in 28 days he 
found an oxygen number of i7'9, with 29 milligrammes in 23 days he 
found 20. The linoleic acid by that time had, moreover, become 
solid, but viscous and tacky. 


TABLE SHOWING OXYGEN ABSORBED PER CENT. BY WEIGHT BY 
LINSEED OIL WITH AND WITHOUT DRIERS. (MULDER.) 



• Increase in 


Increase in 

Oil Alone. 

Weight, per 

Oil Plus Drier. 

Weight, per 


Cent. 


Cent. • 

Poppy-seed . 

12-2 

Linseed and manganese 
borate 

12-4 


8Y 

Linseed and litharge . 

12-5 

Linseed 

11-9 

„ „ red lead . 

13-2 


1 In a later experiment a so-called boiled oil was used containing 
2-6 per cent. PbO. The air issuing from the flask was first passed 
through calcium chloride tubes, which retained (1) water, (2) formic, 
VOL. I. 17 
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and (3) acetic acid, then through soda lime tubes to absorb (4) C0 2 . 
Air was passed through the oil for 2 days with the following result:— 


Increase in weight of oil . 
Found HjO, CH a O a , C a H 4 O a 
a COa 


. 0'92 per cent. 
■ 1'06 „ 

. 018 „ 


Quite different results were found when the air was passed over 
the oil for 23 days:— 

Increase in weight of oil.2 - 08 per cent. 

Found H a O, CH. a O a , C a H 4 O a .2-73 „ 

„ CO a .0-57 „ 

The ratio of the absorption (increase in weight) to the loss in 
weight is 1 to T35 and 1 to 1T63. The ratio of 

HjO + CH 2 O 2 + CJI.O 2 to COg 

is 5'9 to 1 and 4 - 8 to 1. From such wide differences as these it must 
be concluded that the nature and amount of the volatile substances 
differ under different experimental conditions. 

Kissling passed a stream of dry air free from C0 2 through lin¬ 
seed oil at 100° C. (212° F.). The air on exit passed (1) through a 
vessel containing cone. H 2 S0 4 then (2) through another containing 
caustic soda solution. The daily increase in weight throughout was 


Of the oil 


H,S0 4 

NaHO 


0-41 gramme. 

0-39 

0-07 


The last figure was estimated by titration and calculated as CO a . 
Small amounts of formic and acetic acids were also found. Mulder’s 
and Kissling’s results show that the loss in weight is greater than 
the net increase in weight. Fahrion suggested the net increase in 
weight as the apparent oxygen number, analogue of the iodine num¬ 
ber. It must be recognised that the net increase in weight is only 
apparent; this is brought about by a correction to the true oxygen 
number, viz. the total amount of oxygen entering into the reaction 
expressed as per cent, of oil. It is thus evident that the true oxygen 
number can only be determined gasometrically. Mulder estimated 
the apparent oxygen number thus: He coated tin plates of 250 sq. 
centimetres or 150 sq. centimetres with a film of linseed oil and left 
them exposed to the air. The plates were weighed from time to time. 
Mulder gave the increase in weight in absolute numbers. At the end 
of the experiment the sum of the negative numbers was deducted 
from the positive numbers, and the difference calculated to per oent. 
‘of original oil, the increase in weight being defined as apparent 
oxygen numbers. Fahrion, better to appreciate Mulder’s results, 
calculated them to per cent, of oil. 

The Oxidation and Consequent Drying of Linseed Oil on Porous 
Media .—There was a long lapse of time from Mulder till 1883, when : 
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Aehille Livache brought forward a new method. Chevreul had de¬ 
scribed long before how linseed oil spread on such impervious media 
as sheet-lead, dried quicker, also on porcelain, glass and gypsum, 
whilst sheet-copper, zinc, brass, iron only slightly accelerated the 
process. Livache replaced sheet-lead by lead in powder. 

Experiments with Copper Powder to Replace Livache s Lead 
Powder .—Hiibl recommended copper powder in place of lead powder, 
which he claimed gave results corresponding better with the iodine 
number of the oil. But Weger has shown that such a comparison 
between the oxygen number and the iodine number is impracticable. 



Days. 
Fig. 75. 


Fig. showing graphically the effect on the rapidity of drying and oxygon absorption 
per cent, of weather, temperature, percentage of moisture in surrounding air 
and*oxygon content of the superincumbent atmosphere on one and the Bame 
sample of oil tested at somewhat lengthy intervals. 

In any case, copper powder seems to be at least as effective as lead 
powder. Lippert’s experiments at least prove it. The test is made 
thus: On a glass basin, 10 to 12 centimetres diameter, 8 to 10 grammes 
of commercial copper powder, sometimes covered with a slight film 
of cuprous oxide, and then without stirring, 60 drops 0'6 to 07 
gramme of linseed oil waB dropped on to it. If more or less be 
taken, other numbers will be found. However, working as above, 
two comparative estimations may be made, the results of which agree. 
The maximum increase in weight is determined on the second, third, 
or fourth day. The foHowing are the results of five experiments:— 


TABLE SHOWING THE RESULTS OF FIVE EXPERIMENTS 0» 
. OXYGEN ABSORPTION BY COPPER POWDER. (LIPPERT.) 


Oxygen Number. 

Flanders 
Varnish 
Linseed Oil. 

The Same Heated 
rapidly to 

805° C. (581° F.). 

Indian 
Linseed 
Oil, Old 

Dutch 

Varnish 

Oil. 

Dutch 
Linseed Oil, 
Raw Fresh. 

1 day 

5-4 

_ 

14-3 

9*1 

1-2 

2 days 

16*5 

ii-i 

16-6 

17 6 

12-5 

8 „• 

17-8 

17-4 

15-7 

17-4 

— 

4 „ . . 

17-4 

17-9 

— 

— 

19'3 
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Cod-liver oil . I 171-0 - Ool 1-1 I 8*1 1 10-0 10-9 80 10-4 80 8-5 l 10-1 I 6o! 6-3 [ 11-8 I 4-3 9*5 i 6-4 j 10-8 
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Livache’s Precipitated Lead Test .—The conversion of a drying oil 
into a solid elastic substance is due to absorption of oxygen. Linseed 
oil absorbs 14 to 16 per cent, of its weight, and it is easy to directly 
measure the quantity absorbed by imbibing in the oil a little spongy- 
metallic lead, well washed and dried in vacuo, obtained by precipitat¬ 
ing a lead salt by a zinc plate; the whole is exposed to air as long 
as the weight varies; the increase in weight indicates the amount of 
oxygen absorbed. By this process, when conducted with the neces¬ 
sary precautions, the quantity of oxygen absorbed by any sample of 
linseed oil may be rapidly ascertained, and, whether a pure oil is 
being dealt with or an adulterated oil, or an oil already partially 
oxidised, in all cases it can readily be, ascertained whether an oil 
corresponds with a given sample. 

This reaction ought to draw the attention of practical men, be¬ 
cause samples are often met with which, aithough equally genuine, 
take longer time to dry. Now, the precipitated lead test, it is 
claimed, indicates the difference in duration of the time taken by the 
oil for Complete oxidation, and thus predicts beforehand the way in 
which any given oil will dry when applied to an appropriate surface 
on the large scale. 

Process .—One gramme or thereabouts of the precipitated lead is 
-weighed in a tared watch glass, then 05 gramme of oil is spotted 
upon it drop by drop, spacing out the drops that a little dry lead 
rests between each of them. At the end of 2 days the following re¬ 
sults were noted in regard to oils in column 1. The oils in column 
II. showed no results during the first 2 days. The figures in the 
column are the increase after a week :— 


1. Oil. 

Increase, per 
' Cent. 

11. Oil. 

Increase, j>er 
Cent. 

Linseed 

14-8 

Colza .... 

2-9 

„ fatty acids 

31-0 

Sesamum 

2-4 

Walnut. 

7-9 

Earth-nut . 

1-8 

Poppy-seed . 

6-8 

Rape .... 

2-9 

Cotton-seed . 

5-9 

Olive .... 

1-7 

Beech-nut . 

4-3 

i* 




Livache’s method is described in all textbooks with multifarious 
proofs. However, there can be no room for doubt that it is far from 
reliable; moreover, according to circumstances it gives very variable 
results. This was pointed out as far back as 1888 by A. Cheneorier, 
whereupon Livache replied that the method only gave correct and 
comparative results by strict adherence to the instructions. 

Jean has tested Livache’s method with fish oils in dry air under 
a bell jar with H 2 S0 4 , with the following results 
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Oil. 

Increase in 
Weight, 
per Cent. 

Oil. 

Increase in 
Weight, 
per Cent. 

Whale .... 

8-26 

Menhaden . 

5-45 

Japanese fish 

fi-19 

Sperm .... 

1-03 

Cod-liver 

6-38 




Lippert found for linseed, by Livache’s method, higher oxygen 
numbers than given by Livache himself, viz. for fresh raw oil 17 to 
18, in one case 19, for aged oil 15 to 16. 

Weger tested Livache’s method against the same oil on a glass 
slab by itself, and also on a glass slab with both red lead and litharge 
aR driers respectively. He found that the amount of lead in Livache’s 
method must be increased in order to get a sharp maximum. 



Increase in 

Insoluble 

Soluble 




Fatty Acids. 

Fatty Acids. 


Oils. 







Final State of the Sample after 










After 1 

After 2 

After 1 

After 2 

After 1 

After 2 



Year. 

Years. 

Year. 

Years. 

Year. 

Years. 


Dbyi.ng— 








Linseed 

10-3 

70 

44-3 

38*2 

400 

50-2 

At first dry, becomes slightly 








viscous. 

Walnut 

9-4 

7-C 

41-3 

45-4 

400 

37'6 1 At first dry, becomes slightly 








viscous. 

Poppy-seed 

8-0 

5-3 

51-4 

44-4 

38-0 

42-3 

At first dry, liquifies perceptibly. 

Cotton-seed 

6-3 

4-5 

61-7 

57*6 

30*9 

HI *9 


Beech 

C-l 

50 

04-4 

55*2 

250 

39-1 

„ „ sticks to the finger. 

Non-dbxikb— 








Colza . 

6-0 

5-3 

76’7 

69-1 

250 

26-1 

Solidified, transparent, sticks to 








the finger. 

Sesamum . 

5-2 

4-8 

76-8 

68-7 

22-2 

250 

Solidified, transparent, sticks to 








the finger. 

Earth-nut . 

5-7 

50 

72-5 

660 

24-5 

29-7 

Very thick, blit remains viscous. 

Rape-seed . 

5-8 

5-4 

77-2 

75-8 

150 

19-4 

Solidified, transparent, sticks to 








the finger. 

Olive . 

5-3 

5'7 

73T 

66-2 

150 

280 

Very thick, but remains viscourf. 


Conclusions.—A. The oxygen acting on the drying oils, trans¬ 
forming them rapidly into solid products, or on the non-drying oils, 
slowly turning them rancid, converts a part of the insoluble fatty 
acids into soluble acids. In the course of time this transformation, 
of which the extent is proportional to the drying capacity of the 
particular oil, increases in a continuous way, and the fatty acids after 
oxidation are changed into homologous acids of lower atomic weight. 

B. After two years non-drying oils approached very perceptibly' 
the appearance and composition of drying oils after a single year. 
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► 

This action is relatively slow under the conditions of the preceding 
experiments, but the same result would probably be obtained more 
rapidly if the non-drying oils were placed under conditions in which 
they could absorb oxygen more rapidly. In certain cases these oils 
are then converted into solid products. 

Bishop’s Silica and Rosinate of Manganese Test. —1. Ten grammes 
of oil are weighed in a capsule, and 2 grammes exactly of manganese 
rosinate added. The capsule is put into the water-bath, stirring it 
from time to time until the complete solution of the rosinate, from 
5 to 10 minutes being sufficient for this. It is then cooled. 

2. One gramme of silica is weighed in a flat-bottom capsule with 
a little glass stirrer. By aid of a dropping tube, a quantity of oil, as 
near as possible approaching 1-02 grammes (i.e. 1 gramme of oil 
plus 0-02 of rosinate), is let fall drop by drop over the whole surface. 
Both the weight of oil and total weight are noted. The oil is mixed 
with the silica by the stirrer, so as to have a divided mass, perfectly 
homogeneous, covering the whole bottom of the capsule. This is left at 
17° to 25° C. in the case of drying oils, at 20° to 30° C. for non-drying, 
and weighed after varying periods; e.g. 6 hours, 16 hours, 22 houi-B, 
i.e. 3 times in 21 hours. After each weighing the surface is 
renewed by agitation with the stirrer. The degree of oxidation is 
furnished by the maximum increase multiplied by 100 when T02 
grammes weighed exactly is used. Using pure linseed oil and the 
same oil with 2 and 4 per cent, of rosinate the following were the ro- 
Bults. The linseed oil had a specific gravity of 0'0322 at 15° C., and 
the temperature ranged throughout from 20° to 25° C.:— 


Increase per Cent, 
at the end ot 

No Drier 
Added. 

2 per Cent, of 
Romuate Added. 

4 per Cent, of 
Rosinate Added. 

6 hours 

0 

12-35 

11-10 

22 „ 

0-60 

15-65 

15-50 

24 „ 

0-80 

15-85 

15-30 

30 „ 

2-50 

16-25 

15-30 

48 „ 

7-30 

15-65 

14-60 

72 „ 

15-00 

14-65 

14-10 

96 „ 

16-40 

15-15 

13-60 

120 „ 

15-30 

14-05 

13-20 

144 „ 

, 14-90 

13-75 

13-20 

168 „ 

' . 14-30 

13-35 

13-20 

288 „ 

14-00 

13-25 

13-10 


These experiments decisively showed the energetic action of man¬ 
ganese rosinate as drier, as this salt produced the total oxidation of 
the oil 3 or 4 times as quickly as in operating with simply divided oil. 
It also confirms thq conclusions of Cloez and Mulder, Bauer, 
Hazura and Livache on the formation not only of solid products but 
also of volatile products. If the oxidation is too strong, as when 4 
per cent, of rosinate was added, a final result is obtained very much 
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more quickly and at the same time a feebler absorption, this being 
explained by the formation of a higher proportion of volatile products. 
In the experiments that follow, therefore, 2 per cent, of rosinate was 
used:— 

TABLE SHOWING THE EFFECT ON DRYING OF FILMS OF LINSEED 
OIL TREATED WITH 2 PER CENT. OF ROSINATE OF MANGANESE. 




Linseed Oil Containing 5 

Increase per Cent, at 
tlie End of 

Pure Linseed Oil. 
Specific Gravity 0*9322. 
Temperature 17° to 23° C. 

per Cent, of Kosm Oil 
and 5 per Cent, of 
Mineral Oil. 

Specific Gravity 0-9323. 
Temperature 17° to 23° C. 

f> hours 

13-50 

11-50 

22 „ 

10-30 

14-80 

24 „ 

10-40 

14-90 

SO „ 

10*20 

14-HO 

48 „ 

15-90 

14 00 

120 „ 

14-80 

13-80 


The influence of temperature is very great, and it is well with 
linseed oils not to exceed 28° C., but above 17° C., so as to effect the 
oxidation as quickly as possible. The experiments showed also the 
inferiority of exotic linseed oils of a low specific gravity, and also 
showed that it is possible to establish by comparison the inferior 
quality due to clever adulteration. 

TABLE SHOWING THE OXYGEN ABSORBED ON DRYING OF FILMS 
OF VARIOUS OILS TREATED WITH ROSINATE OF MANGANESE. 


Oils. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Average Degree 
of Maximum 
Oxidation. 

Ratio 

17 05 

X 

French linseed .... 

0-9327 

17-05 


Linseed from La Plata 

0-9304 

15-20 

1-12 

Hemp-seed. 

0-9287 

14-40 

1-18 

French poppy-seed . 

0-924 

14-20 

1-20 

Commercial walnut . 

0*924 

9-70 

1-23 

Demargarinated cotton-seed 

0-923 

„ 8-45 

1-80 

Non-demargarinated cotton-secd 

0-924 

8*60 

1-98 

Senegal sesamum 

0-9215 

8-70 

1-96 

Indian „ ... 

0-921 

7-40 

2-30 

African earth-nut 

0-916 

6 70 

2-54 

White „ ... 

0-916* 

6-50 

2 62 

French colza .... 

0-9142 

6-40 

2-66 

Indian „ .... 

0-9137 

5-85 

2-91 

Olive. 

0-9155 

5-30 

3-21 


Bishop claimed that the degree of oxidation can therefore be used 
to control the iodine number, and that in many circumstances it was 
even capable of replacing it. In fact, he adds, in addition to its great 
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simplicity and the minimum cost of carrying it out, which makes it 
a very practical method for the industrial laboratory, this metlwdfur- 
nislm very often a more rational and more complete indication than 
the EM number, as it permits many minor interesting details to be 
noticed. In consequence, this process serves to fix the value and 
establish the nature of the identity of an oil, whether taken separately 
or compared with a type. Moreover, it may be applied in the case 
of certain mixtures, not only ot oils among themselves, but also of 
commercial products, such as lard and alimentary fats, which often 
contain very variable quantities of vegetable oils. In this last case, 
instead of oxidising directly either the melted and clarified fat or the 
fluid part extracted by pressure, the liquid fatty acids may be operated 
upon, separated from the solid acids by Halphen’s process. The oil is 
saponified, the soap dissolved in water, and precipitated with acetate 
of lead. The lead soap is extracted with ether, and the ethereal 
solution of the lead salts of the non-saturated fatty acids is precipi¬ 
tated with weak sulphuric acid. Indications still more interesting 
and more precise are obtained by taking the iodine value before and 
after oxidation. The determination of the degree of oxidation gives 
results in immediate connection with the value of the oils for certain 
of their industrial purposes, and, as has been shown, certain falsifica¬ 
tions can be detected by the, process. Moreover, it will show whether 
recently crushed or old tanked oil is being dealt with. 


TABLE .SHOWING WEGER’S EXPERIMENTS IN DRYING LINSEED 
OIL FILMS BY UVACHE’S METHOD, AND ALSO AS MADE INTO 
PAINTS WITH LITHARGE AND RED LEAD RESPECTIVELY. 


By Livache’s Method. 
Increase in Weight. 

Increase 
Ds 7 9 -j per Cent, 

The same Oil 
Spread on a 
Glass Slab. 

Red Lead I’amt Film. 
The same Oil with 6*6 
Grammes of Red Lead 
to 0*3188 Gramme 
of Linseed Oil. 

r. Increase 

D “>' s - per Cent. 

Litharge Paint Film. 
The same Oil with 10-4 
Grammes of Litharge 
to 0*4910 Gramme 
of Linseed Oil. 

Days. 

J per Cent. 

1 

11-4 

Gave a 

1 

2-10 

1 

2-00 

2 

12*2 


| 




3 

12-4 

Maximum of 

2 

11*30 

2 

11-80, 

4 

12-6 






5 


17-1 

3 i 

14-14 

8 

13-64 

6 

12-9 






7 

_ 

on a 

4 : 

14-65 

4 

14-32 

8 

13-5 






15 

14-8 

Glass Slab in 

5 

14*59 

5 

14-27 

42 

17-2 






58 

18-1 

5 to 6 Days. 

7 

14-05 

7 

14-21 

85 

20-4 
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4 

Weger found the following oxygen absorption addition figures:— 

TABLE SHOWING WEGER’S EXPERIMENTS IN TESTING DRYING 
OF RAW AND BOILED OIL FILMS WITH THEIR OXYGEN 
ABSORPTION FIGURES. 


Oil. 

Days. 

Maximum 
Increase, 
per Cent. 

Oil. 

Days. 

Maximum 
Increase, 
per Cent. 

Rape-seed 

7 

7-6 

Electro boiled 

li-2 

15-1-16-7 

Olive 

20 

5-2 

Commercial boiled 



Pine-seed 

29 

10-5 

(Hydrated oxide 



Palm kernel . 

IS 

0-8 

oi manganese) . 

1-2 

14-7-14-8 

Air-blown rape 

15 

7-7 

Commercial boiled 



Hemp . 

i-n 

18-4-18-6 

(litharge) 

16-24 

14-61-14-8 

Poppy-seed . 


13-4 


hours 


Wood (various) 

3-9 

13-4-15*9 

Boiled linseed pre- 



Indian linseed 

ii-e 

io-a-17-3 

pared with 3 per 



Commercial lin- 



cent, of rosinate 



seed 

4J-8 

17-18-7 

of manganese in 



English linseed 

Si 

19-7-19-9 

the cold 

24hrs. 

14-7-16 

Old tanked linseed 

3 

15-1-15-7 




Indian linseed 



Boiled linseed pre- 



(heated for a short 



pared with 3 per 



time at 150° C.) . 

0 

17-0 

cent, of lead man- 



Indian linseed 



ganese rosinate in 



blown (cold) 

8 

16-7 

the cold 

— 

17-2 

Indian linseed 



The same after 18 



blown (hot) . 

54-6.1 

S-2-9-3 

months’ exposure 



Stand 

18 

11-1 

to the air 

— 

10-9 

Thickened 

18 

10-7 

Boiled rosm oil 

n 

23-3 


Weger thus found Livache’s method defective. The lead powder 
increased in weight of itself, therefore this method is unreliable. 
Moreover, the amount of lead powder prescribed by Livache—ten 
times the quantity of drier to oil—must be taken; hence 0‘2 gramme 
of oil requires 2 grammes Pb. Again the method is not proof 
against atmospheric influence, and the weight is not constant for 
weeks. Yet Livache considered the reaction ended, remained con- 
' stant once or twice. Between 2 and 20 days the increase in weight 
j^less that 1 per cent., but the weight increases later on. The fol- 
mg table shows the oxygen numbers obtained by Weger:— 


-^ 

Increase i 

- Weight. 

English 
Linseed Oil. 

Paint 

linseed Oil. 

Indian 
Linseed Oil. 

Varnish Oil. 

1 day . 






13-7 

11-6 

11-4 

. 12*3 

10 

14-1 

11-9 

12-2 

18-0 

53 „ • i 

15-0 

12-8 

13-8 

14-0 

85 „ f 

18-9 

17-3 

18-1 

18-3 


21-3 

20-2 

20-4 

20-7 
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Wager tried to replace lead powder by other substanoes, litharge 
and red lead. 


TABLE SHOWING THE OXYGEN CARRYING CAPACITY OF VARIOUS 
FINELY DIVIDED SURFACES. 


Oxygen No. 

Painters’ 
Linseed Oil 
Alone. 

Painters’ 
Linseed Oil 
on 

Copper. 

Painters’ 
Linseed Oil 
on 

Braiuistein. 

Painters' 
Linseed Oil 
on 

Sea-sand. 

Flanders' 
Linseed Oil 
on 

Sea-sand. 

1 day 

0'9 

9-8 

9-4 

2-3 

1-7 

2 days 

1-3 

18-0 

11'8 

1*9 

1-4 

3 „ 

0*7 

18*3 

11*1 

0*2 

0-3 

4 „ 

- 

17*4 


— 

— 

. 

_ .__. 

_- 


- - - - 

— 


Borries also tested Livache’s method. He took, according to 
original instructions, 1 gramme of lead powder, for 0*2 to (H 
gramme of linseed oil. In 24 hours he obtained an oxygen number 
of 13'9, in 51 hours 15'5. He tested a great number of products, 
zinc dust, chalk, borax, lead chromate, lead peroxide, oxide of iron, 

‘ powdered wood charcoal, coal dust. They gave almost none or a 
very slight increase in weight. Copper oxide after 1 day, 2'2; after 
15 days, 13'5. Potassium permanganate, after 1 day, 10'4; after 2 
1 days, 11-7; after 5 days, 12T. After a longer period the permangan- 
tate itself changed in weight. Barium peroxide after 24, 48, 5(5, 72 
[hours, £4, 14-2, 14*7, 14*6. Manganese borate (left in air until of 
’ constant weight), 1, 2, 4,7 days, 10*5, 11‘5, 11*6, 12'3. Platinum 
i black after 1,2,4, 6,7 days, 6 3, 1P2, 13-5, 14-3, 15*0. Braunite 
1 day, 15-2; 2 days, 14-4. Lead powder in an atmosphere of oxygen 
gave no higher results than in air, in 56 hours 16*9, of which 1*6 
must be deducted for a blank test. Lead powder and linseed oil in 
, an atmosphere of C0 2 gave only a slight change in weight. Ozonised 
air gave a perceptible acceleration in one experiment after ^ hour, 15*45; 
however, lead itself increased in weight. It is well known in 
Livache’s method the lead acts as a carrier of oxygen to the oil, 
whilst it is also evident that other substances do not possess this 
property even when finely divided, yet the carrying of the oxygen 
of the air is in the ordinary Livache process very circumscribed, but 
better results are obtained when the air has access to the oil on.all 
sides. This principle seems first to have been recognised by A. Vogel. 
He drenched cotton-wool with olive oil, and hung the cotton-wool so 
treated in the air, and found in three months an oxygen absorption 
of 3*7. Fahrion used pieces of chamois leather, which he soaked 
with a weighed quantity of oil and hung up in the air. But the 
highly hygroscopic nature of chamois leather necessitated the de¬ 
termination of its moisture content and also that of the air. This 
defect; is only partially remedied by a blank experiment. The in- 
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crease in weight after 6 weeks was 11-6 per cent, for linseed oil, thus 
giving an oxygen number of similar magnitude to Mulder’s. Again 
Mulder emphasises the defect of too thick films, and urges that only 
small amounts of oil should be used in testing. Yet freelinoleic acid 
even ,in thick layers, gives higher numbers. In a porcelain basin, 
tared with a glass rod, 3 grammes of cotton-wool were soaked with 
9 grammes linoleic acid, and with occasional turning over, left in the 
air. The maximum increase in weight, in 8 days was 13'3 per 
cent. Steenberg used filter paper to subdivide the oil; 0'9 gramme 
of boiled oil were distributed over a piece 13 cm. long and 11 cm. 
broad, say 6 to 7 milligrammes per square cm.; the paper was rolled 
up and left in a test glass on foot, protected from dust under a large 
cork-stoppered beaker glass. The increase in weight was determined 
daily. Steenberg made no experiments with pure raw oil. In his 
boiled oil research, extending over a week, he found oxygen numbers 
of over 18. However, in a test with linoleic acid separated from 
soap, therefore partly oxidised, there were found after 1 day, 0; alter 
3 days, 13'2 ; and after 5 days, 15'7 per cent, increase in weight. It 
is not to he denied that the above method does not meet the practical 
requirements, where linseed oil is mixed with pigments in a thin 
layer spread over a surface, and under the influence of the oxygen of 
the air hardens only on one side. 

This method of working was correctly known as plate tests, and 
their chief fault, according to Mulder, was that the film was too thick, 
yet no one tried to use Mulder's method with thinner films. Experi¬ 
ments in this direction were begun by Weger in 1897, but were held 
over by a publication of Weger. The latter used tin plates, 18 centi¬ 
metres long by 10 centimetres broad, weighing 56 grammes. More¬ 
over, 1 centimetre round the plate was left free, the remaining surface 
was coated with oil, and the plate with oil-free border placed at an 
angle of 30° for about 10 minutes. The excess of oil collecting at the 
bottom is removed by bibulous paper and the border carefully cleaned. 
Then the plate with the oil-free border is placed on the balance and 
rapidly weighed. The oil, which has been previously removed from 
the other side, may during weighing flow back; absolute uniformity 
of the oil film is never attainable. The plate must be carefully 
cleaned for the test. It must be free from dust, to prevent flaws in 
the coat, and cracking. The tin plate method requires a room witli 
a uniform temperature, and the plate is protected from dust in a 
glass case with ventilation holes. The gross weight of the plate is 
doubtful, so it must be weighed very exactly. On this account, 
Weger selected aluminium plates. They had the benefit of aluminium 
weighing but little, 3’5 to 5 grammes, but losing greatly on washing 
w '-lye. Finally, Lippert chose glass plates only 2 millimetres 
thick aL 2-5 to 3'5 grammes in weight. He reckoned that the 
ox ygen numbei ,vas influenced by temperature and other circum¬ 
stances, and that the™ 6 ^ 0 ^ ’ 3 un ® t ^ or com pai'ative tests. The 
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chief critical point is, finally, the moment of the greatest increase in 
weight. This moment is generally termed the drying-point. Lippert 
made many tests on hoiled oil and obtained oxygen numbers np to 
19. If these tests are interesting the faet remains that the lower 
layer was uninfluenced. But these were much thinner. Mulder 
prescribed 0'7 and T2 per sq. centimetre. Lippert, in his last re¬ 
search, used pure raw linseed oil, which gave the following oxygen 
numbers:— 


1 day. 

.0 

2 days . 

.0-5 

* 'i . 

.1-8 

i . . 

.1*0 

5 .. 

.12-6 dry 

«. 

.14-4 

7. 

.15*4 

8. 

. 15-4 


After 8 days the weight decreased. In this test the drying-point 
occurred long before the maximum increase in weight. Weger used 
plates. He attained greater orientation in his experiments and also 
found greater increase. A paint oil on a glass plate gave the follow¬ 
ing increases 


Pi-r Cent. 


Aider 24 hours.7 # 0 

„ 8 days.14*9 

,, 5 ..19*0 dry 

„ 7 ..20-G 

„ 9 „.20-6 


Weger tried to replace glass slabs by lighter material. Gelatine,, 
paper, celluloid, hard gum, were quite unsuitable. Then sheet-metal 
was less faulty, but the thickness of the coat was not uniform, and 
the result inaccurate. Mica plates behaved well, but were readily 
damaged. Weger therefore went back to glass plates; their weight 
was about 25 grammes, the measurement of the coated surface was 
80 sq. centimetres, the weight 25 to 70 milligrammes, therefore 0'3 tc 
0’9, on an average 0'4 to 0'6, milligrammes per sq. centimetre. Hence 
0T milligramme more or less on 0-4 to O'14 per cent, of the used oil 
speaks for itself; therefore a good balance is necessary above all 
things. Any trace of dust is to be avoided, and the plate must bt 
scrupulously clean; when it is not left long enough in the balanoe 
case, errors may occur in weighing, also if before weighing it be 
rubbed with a cloth. 

Temperature hastens the rapidity of drying and increases the 
weight due to oxygen absorption. The same oil in cold, cloudy 
weather gives a different increase in weight from bright warn 
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weather; the higher the temperature the less is the increase in 
weight, although more volatile matter escapes. The longer an oil 
takes to dry, the greater is the necessity to repeat the test. The 
chief difficulty rests in the fact that the correct maximum increase in 
weight has to be guessed. Sometimes it happens that the correct 
increase in weight remains constant for 12 hours or for several days. 
In other cases, a very rapid increase in weight occurs. Chemical 
equilibrium, according to Mulder, is attained by this end; increase 
is generally never attained until the change in weight shows no 
more true increase in weight. The hard drying of the film—that 
is, the moment when it resists a strong pressure of the fingers—is, with 
the maximum weight, spoken of as the drying of the film which light 
pressure with the finger no longer affects \ to 1 day earlier. By hard 
drying Weger means, however, the outer half of the film. Weger 
concluded that the average oxygen absorption number of linseed oil 
was 18 per cent., and that seems correct, as Mulder found 17-1 and 
18T. Weger expressed the result of the drying process graphically; 
the time formed = the abscissae, the increase in weight, the ordinates. 
The experiment with Indian linseed oil gave 



All these curves at first form a gradual, then long continuous rapid 
rise, then a gradual maximum, a longer or shorter stay at this 
height, then a seemingly abrupt fall, and in the end a continuous 
slow fall. 

Weger found lower figures than Mulder, but at 18° filtration 
linoleic acid still contained solid fatty aoids, whilst Mulder’s was 
prepared by the Warrentrapp method, or long cooling of the alcoholic 
solution freed from fatty acids. Finally, Weger subjected linoleic 
acid without treatment to oxygen absorption and thus prevented any 
partial autoxydation. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE OXYGEN ABSORPTION OF THE MIXED 
FATTY ACIDS OF LINSEED OIL. 


Oxygen Absorption. 

Commercial Linoleie Acid. 

The same Linoleie Acid 
Filtered at 18° C. from the 
Solid Remainder. 

1 day ... 

9-6 

14-5 * 

1$ days 

lo-a 

_ 

2 „ ... 

— 

15-2 

2i. 

11-5 

_ 

4. 

— 

14-4 

*1. 

11*9 

_ 

5}. 

18-0 


6 „ ... 

— 

15T> 

61 „ ... 

140 

— 

71. 

14°4 

— 

8 „ ... 

— 

14-4 

15. 

18-4 

— 

21 „ ... 

18-4 

_ 

25. 

_ 

15-6 

29 .. 

— 

15-6 

48 „ ... 

18-6 

— 

60 „ ... 


12*8 


Driers. —Weger’s assertion that manganese and lead alone acted 
as driers, was extended by Meister to all metals, but especially to the 
two first, and cobalt driers after 50 years have again come into use. 
Again a certain metal content gives a maximum result, and these 
maximS, are with different metals proportional to their molecular 
weight. He tested 17 metals in that way; the precipitated rosinate 
was prepared, and 2 per cent, of the dried preparation dissolved in 
three-months’ old La Plata oil at 150° C. (302° F.) and the boiled 
■oils so obtained were tested on glass slabs for their oxygen absorp¬ 
tion in 12 hours and time of drying. The results gave the following 
grouping;— 

TABLE SHOWING FOR THE METALS WHOSE SYMBOLS ARE GIVEN 
THE TIME OF DRYING IN HOURS, AND THE PERCENTAGE OF 
OXYGEN BY WEIGHT ABSORBED IN 12 HOURS BY FILMS OF 
LINSEED OIL, CONTAINING IN SOLUTION 2 PER CENT. OF THE 
RESPECTIVE METALLIC ROSINATES. 


Metal. 

Time of 
Drying, 
Hours. 

Absorption 
per Cent, 
by Weight 

Metal 

Time of 
Drying, 
Hours. 

Absorption 
per Cent, 
by Weight. 

Mu. . 

12 

17*4 

Ni 

77 

81 

Pb . . 

26 

9-4 

A1 

76 

4-7 

Zn . . 

30 

65 

Mg 

65 

2-8 

Ca . . 

82 

60 

Ba 

86 

2‘4 

Co . . 

86 

5*9 

, Su 

67 

2'6 

Ou . . 

46 

4-9 

Cr 

95 

2-0 

Fea 

60 

4-1 

Hg 

115 

1-7 

Sr . . 

76 

2-9 

Bi 

117 

1-8 

Od . . 

76 

4-7 

Raw Oil 

121 

0-98 . 
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The results with Hg and Bi are not quite reliable, as during solu¬ 
tion of the mercury-rosinate a portion of the mercury was volatilised, 
and much bismuth-rosinate did not dissolve completely in the oil. 
The driers with (a.) lime and (b) zinc rosinates are the most interest¬ 
ing, as both these bodies, first by Chevreul, $nd then by Mulder, and 
latterly by Weger, were denounced as driers. Attempts to use fused 
prdbipitated zinc-rosinate prove it most intractable. 

Comparative Increase in Weight due to Oxygen Absorption of 
(a) Linoleic Acid without a Drier, (b) with Drier .—More recently 
Fahrion made two parallel experiments, one with linoleic acid pure 
and simple, the other with linoleic acid in which a certain percentage 
of lead linoleate was dissolved, so that the lead content equalled 1 per 
cent. Pb. In two porcelain basins, tared with a glass rod, 3 grammes, 
of cotton-wool were saturated with about 9 grammes of linoleic acid, 
and allowed to stand at summer temperature. The basins were 
weighed daily at the same time, with the following results 


TABLE SHOWING INCREASE IN WEIGHT DURING DRYING OP (a) 
LINOLEIC ACID ALONE, (b) LINOLEIC ACID CONTAINING 1 PER 
CENT. l*b. 



Without Drier. 

With Drier. 


Grammes. 

Per Cent. 

Grammes. 

Per Cent. 

Weight of the linoleic acid . 

8-877 

— 

9-278 

— 

1 day increase in weight 

0-012 

0-1 

0-119 

, 1-3 

2 days „ „ . . 

0-048 

0-5 

0-519 

5-1 


0-282 

3-2 

0-956 

10-3 


0-094 

7-8 

1-233 

13-3 


0-879 

9-9 

1-366 

14-6 

6 „ „ ., . . 

1-006 

12-0 

1-416 

15-3 


1-160 

13-1 

1-416 

15-3 

«. 

1-181 

13-3 

— 

— 

9 „ ,, • • 

1-161 

13T 

— 

— 


Ethylic “ linoleate,” the combination of the ethylic esters of the 
fatty acids of linseed oil, prepared by partial saponification, was 
tested for its oxygen absorption, using aluminium plates. The fol¬ 
lowing results were obtained:— 

TABLE SHOWING COMPARISON OP OXYGEN ABSORPTION OP LIN¬ 
SEED OIL AND OF ETHYL LINOLEATE MADE THEREFROM. 


Oxygen Number. 

Liuseed Oil. 

Ethyl Linpleate. 

After 1 day . 

0-8 

2-0 

„ 2 days . 

2-7 

3-7 

„ 3 „ . . . 

7-6 

6-2 

„ 4. 

13-5 

9-0 

„ 5 „ . . . 

16-8 

10-8 

„ 6 „ . . . 

16-65 

12-4 

„ 7. 

Decrease 

18-6 

„ 8. 

— 

13-6 

.. 9 „ . . . 

— 

Decrease 
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As a sequel to Borries’ work, Genthe started a series of researches 
to estimate the true oxygen number. Discarding plate tests, he 
always used a known thickness of iilm. In spite of this Genthe 
never appears to have differentiated between the true and the ap¬ 
parent oxygen number. His experiment was as follows : A piece of 
filter paper 10 centimetres wide, 1)0 centimetres long, was folded 
and bound together by glass and india-rubber bands. The diffusing 
distributor so obtained was coated with linseed oil, 0'300 gramme, 
therefore 1 milligram per sq, centimetre, and laid in a flask of 1200 
cubic centimetres capacity with aluminium hydrate, hung from hook 
attached to the stopper. The volatile decomposition products were 
absorbed by solid KHO or by asbestos-divided caustic potash lye. 
A monometer passed through the perforated stopper and paraffin oil 
used as indicating fluid. In a second flask a blank experiment, 
was conducted without paraffin oil. The reaction was represented 



Fie. 77. 


graphically, the time as abscissae, and the cubic centimetre of paraffin 
oil as ordinates. The curves assumed the S form. At the close of 
the reaction there was always a long but uniform oxygen absorption, 
then the curve finally passes into a straight line. Instead of air, 
oxygen was used, so that the reaction was hastened only to a 
small extent. By covering the flask, iri broad daylight, with black 
paper, the reaction first started in 18 to 20 days, and ended in 50 
days. , 

A similar experiment was made without using potash and gave a 
corresponding result, only the ordinates were 10 per cent, smaller. * It 
must not be forgotten, therefore, that the true oxygen number is 
only 10 per cent, higher than the apparent. Of the substances, 
volatile at the ordinary temperature, only C0 2 entered into Genthe’s 
experimental results, and many of these, in Mulder’s experiments, 
formed one-fifth to one-sixth of the total volatile substances. 

In broad daylight the reaction sets in well by the second day 
and lasts 8 to 10 days, sometimes more; under the circumstance 
of the experiment 3 to 7 days; readings were taken morning and 
18 
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evening, the small oxygen number during the night is shown in 
Fig. 78. 

The different natural illumination of different days gave different 



Fig. 78. Fig. 7U. 


results. Genthe chose artificial light, the light of the mercury vapour 
lamp, which consists chiefly of blue-violet and ultra-violet rays. It 
accelerates the reaction greatly. The two curves A and B shown, Fig. 



79, represent two experiments 
with 03 gramme linseed oil 
and 250 c.c. oxygen. Drying 
occurred in 24 hours, and 
omission of KHO from later 
experiment did not affect 
second result, whilst the action 
of the latter at higher tempera¬ 
tures was to be seen. This 
gives the result at 95 = in Uviol 
light, A in oxygen with KHO, 
B in air with KHO, and C in air 
without KHO; Fig. 80, gener¬ 
ally the reaction through the 
increasing of the temperature 
was strongly accelerated, that 
the absorption in pure oxygen 
is considerably higher than in 
air, Whilst curves in the first 
80 minutes are about equal, C 


, m . from thence onwards proceed! 

in a horizontal line, whilst thi 
constant. This shows that from that point muol 
given off, also oxygen absorbed, and finally it ii 
in the above results no volatile matter was formed 
umber of eaiirves a direct comparison with the apparent oxygei 
u * u writers cannot be made, so that Genthe from thi 


nressi* 

volatile'■ re ™ aln . 8 
doubtful wfter .s 
Vrnm tb«er 


a ... / 
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volume of the oxygen absorbed has calculated the weight of the latter. 
He found on an average for the true oxygen number— 


In diffused daylight.22-6 

In Uviol light at ordinary temperature.25-8 

„ at 95° air.26-5 

„ at 96“ 0.34-7 


It has been seen that Weger calculated the figure as 43'7, and in 
ordinary light found the apparent oxygen number as 18, nor was 
25 per cent, over-estimated. Genthe himself notices the great 
difference and that the oxygen numbers of linseed oils are strictly 
comparative matters. It becomes necessary, therefore, to show how 
the operation is conducted and how the course of the S curve receives 
the straight line of the combustion curve. Genthe's Uviol experiments 
are approached by Weger’s. In these three experiments the filtering 
substance and the caustic potash as a solution in asbestos in small 
basins intervened. 



I. 

If. 

III. 

Increased weight of liuseed oil . 

0*053 

0-051 

0’055 

„ „ KHO. 

0-048 

0-038 

0-042 

Total . . 

0-101 ' 

6-089 ~ 

0-097 

Weight of the oxygen calculated from the volume 

• 

0-099 

0-090 

0-093 


The agreement between the two first experiments is very good 
and shows the proper working of the Genthe tests. As during the 
former tests 0'300 gramme of linseed oil was taken, this fact comes 
out strongly in the oxygen numbers of the tests. 

Comparison of the first series of apparent oxygen numbers with 
those of the third series where the oxygen number was calculated 
from' the 

l. if. iff. 

Apparent oxygen number .... 17’7 17'0 18-3 

True „ „ .... 33'7 29-7 32-3 

The agreement of the apparent 0 number with the average Weger 
■number 18 is quite satisfactory, and the true 0 number make^ it 
evident that Weger's calculated value is too high. However, Genthe’s 
results do not coincide with practice, as in the last ease the atmo¬ 
spheric pressure varies, whilst in Genthe’s experiments the pressure 
remains constant. 

Ozone Absorption of Oils .—As a sequel to the oxygen absorption 
the ozone absorption of oils may be briefly described. Air containing 
ozone acts on linseed oil. Genthe also found the presence of ozone 
in h» researches. 

The Ozone Value of Linseed Oil .—Borries passed ozonised air 
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through a glass tube over a film of linseed oil and lead in powder and 
found the maximum increase in weight to be 14 per cent. However, 
Molinare and Soncini found a greater increase in weight, viz. 30 per 
cent., as the result of passing ozonised air into linseed oil direct. On 
condition that all the double links were saturated by the ozone molecule, 
they calculated for the iodine value of 171 the ozone value of the same 
linseed oil as 32'3. G. Fenaroli estimates the ozone value of linseed 
oil thus: He dissolves the oil in petroleum ether and transfers the 
solution into a Liebig’s potash bulb, and then passes a stream of 
ozonised air or oxygen at the rate of 180 bubbles per minute at a 
temperature not exceeding 40° C. until saturated. In this way he 
found the ozone value of 34. Harries suggested 0 4 instead of 0,, 
and the formation of a double bond. On the other hand, the energetic 
oxidation of ozone cannot very well be accepted, as no volatile pro¬ 
ducts are formed in the reaction in question, and there is nothing to 
show that the ozone is not absorbed as ordinary oxygen. On this 
point only the analysis of the ozonides and the oxyacids can throw 
any light. 

The Chemistry of the lie,actions that Occur During the Drying of 
Linseed Oil. —Mulder’s work long remained practically unknown. 

Linoxin .—It was known that dried oil did not melt on heating, but 
charred, that it was then only very partially soluble in ether (15 per 
cent. Schubarth), and that it dissolved in caustic potash lye. Mulder 
examined the subject by the aid of coatings on tin plates or on glass 
plates; after being left 3 to 4 months in the air, the dried skin was 
exhausted with ether which dissolved out the under layer. 

Action of Solvents on Linoxin. Properties if Linoxin —It was 
thereafter, treated with ether, alcohol, and water, and the residue, 
termed linoxin by Mulder, was dried over H 2 SOj. Mulder obtained 
linoxin as a solid white amorphous mass, more or less elastic like 
leather or gutta-percha, heavier, and insoluble in water, alcohol, and 
ether. It is also insoluble in chloroform and carbon disulphide, 
but swells greatly therein. On digestion with a mixture of alcohol 
and chloroform it passes into solution. In turps it becomes resinous, 
but does not dissolve. In caustic potash it dissolves with a red colour. 
In ammonia it dissolves on long boiling. 

Action of Heat on Linoxin. Liberation of Acrolein .—On heating 
it ig coloured red and gives off a piercing odour of acrolein, which is 
due to the combustion of the free linoleic acid, and is not produced 
from the glycerine. The combustion of linoxin (Mulder) gave the 
formula as C 32 H M 0„, and on the dry distillation of linseed oil 
linoleic acid anhydride, C 32 H M 0 3 , was obtained, so he regarded 
^linoxin as the oxidation product of the anhydride of linoleic acid. 
. He assumed that the dried oil (a) first split off the total glycerine, 
(b) that the solid fatty acids, and (c) the oleic acid remained un- 
\ changed, and were dissolved during the treatment of the dried film of 
V ij v with ether. About 20 per cent, so dissolves. Finally the linoleio 
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acid gave off water and then absorbed oxygen. The results of the 
following experiment by Mulder confirmed his belief and the sound¬ 
ness of his views:— 

Lead Linvleate. Its ('oviposition and Properties .—He placed an 
ethereal solution of lead linoleate on a glass plate; on spontaneous 
evaporation of the ether a white film was obtained, becoming trans¬ 
parent in a few hours, and drying hard in a day. So as to weigh 
them the films were removed from the glass and dried over H„S0 4 . 
Analysis gave (C lb H.,-O i -,)jPh. The free linoxic acid, or 

C.j,,His differentiated from linoxin only by 1 molecule of water. 
In another experiment lead linoxate was exhausted with ether, 10 per 
cent, dissolved (lead oleate in Mulder's opinion). The combustion of 
the insoluble lead salts gave for the corresponding acid 
which Mulder described as the anhydride of linoxic acid. 

Linoxic Acid .—Free linoxic acid was prepared from the above 
lead salts by decomposing the salt suspended in alcohol by H„S, 
filtering and precipitating with water as a pure white substance, 
which changes to a colourless resinous mass. The acid can, in no 
circumstances, lie crystallised; on heating it becomes hlood-red. On 
treatment with aqueous KHO or NaHO, the red coloration appears 
in the cold in white “linoxic acid," also dissolves in ammonia, and 
this solution becomes slightly coloured on boiling. The lime salt is 
insoluble in water and melts under 100' C. The magnesium salt 
readily dissolves in cold alcohol. The red product was, by Mulder, 
distinguished from the white as red linoxic acid. 

White Linoxic Acid .—Another linoxic acid was obtained by the 
autoxidation of free linoleic acid exposed on glass plates for the air to 
act on it, until it showed no further increase in weight. The oxidation 
product was colourless, transparent, tacky, resinous. The oxygen 
absorption number -was 17'5 to 19 7. Combustion gave — 

CjJi-nOjj. Mulder believed he had obtained a hydrate of white 
linoxic acid. From the formula he calculated the oxygen absorption 
number of 25-4, from which, deducting for oleic acid, the numbers 
found became 22'6, which he accounted for by a slight oxidation. 

lied Linoxic Acid .—Mulder states that the above acid loses 6 per 
cent, of water, on the water-bath becoming blood-red. The combus¬ 
tion of the red linoxic'acid so obtained gave On heating 

at 110° C. this acid gave no water, but on boiling lead linoxate yith 
dilute HC1, red linoxic acid is obtained of the formula C 3 ,H 5# 0 # , 
solid at the ordinary temperature, but soft and readily fusible, in¬ 
soluble in water, soluble in alcohol and ether, with a red colour and 
an acid reaction. Mulder sought for a red linoxic acid which he 
could further examine, and thought he obtained it thus. It was 
spread on glass in a thin layer, and after frequent treatment with 
ether placed in the open air 19 days. It was nearly colourless, and 
gained 6 per cent, in weight, that is about as much as the white 
linoxic acid lost in the water-bath. 
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Red Linoxic Acid from Linoxin. —Finally, Mulder, and that was 
the corner-stone of his theory, obtained red linoxic acid from linoxin, 
He dissolved linoxin in KHO, precipitated the solution by HOI, dis¬ 
solved the precipitate in alcohol, and dried the residue by evaporation 
at 100“ C. Combustion gave C 32 H S2 Oi 0 . Mulder thought that the 
linoxin, under the action of KHO, eliminated water, changing without 
bye-products into red linoxic acid. He therefore decomposed the 
solution in KHO by dilute H 2 S0 4 , and distilled the filtrate from a 
retort. The distillate contained only traces of acids, the contents of 
the retort separated on concentration into red flocks of linoxic acid, 
leaving on evaporation only K 3 S0 4 . 

Mulder Overlooked the Glycerine now Known to be Present in 
Linoxin. —Mulder here overlooked the glycerine which linoxin con¬ 
tains in considerable amount, and which, in this case, must at least 
partially distil. We know how impossible it is to recognise that 
an anhydrous body such as linoxin could split up on treatment with 
aqueous potash, the contrary is more likely. The conclusion of 
Mulder’s theory is the presumption that white linoxic acid changes 
to linoxin. It is to be observed that the former is tacky and oleo- 
resinous at first; when it has been months in the air it dries com¬ 
pletely, and, according to Mulder, it passes by elimination of water 
into linoxin. 

Collectively Mulder believed he had handled not only linoleic acid 
but also the following derivatives therefrom :— 

Linoleic acid C, B II as 0 2 = 

Linoleic acid anhydride C^Hu^O., 

Red linoxic acid I. 

„ ,, II. = C M H fi3 O 10 

White Knoxic acid = ^32^0«Oi2 

Linoxin C B H H O n 

The white and the red linoxic acid have the same composition, but 
a different constitution. To explain the different proportions of water 
such often occurs with resin acids, and above all things, it is not 
evident that an amorphous acid can contain water in various stochio- 
metric proportions. In reality, Mulder’s formula is incorrect, and the 
above substances are mixtures pure and simple. 

Mulder's Theory of the Splitting-off of Glycerine being the first 
State in the Drying Process. —Mulder concluded that the first phase 
• of the drying process is the splitting-off of glycerine. Dried linseed 
oil was shaken up with ether, 2F1 per cent, dissolved, of which 0'5 
per cent, dissolved in water. The substance was amorphous, acid, 
and non-volatile. It gave a soluble lead and barium salt, and reduced 
Fehling’s solution when warmed. Mulder regarded it as glyceric acid 

CH 2 OH. CH OH. COOH 

but states that its quantity was small for such an experiment. »The, 
yvater-insoluble residue was pure white, at the ordinary temperature 
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semifluid, partially soluble in cold alcohol, completely so when hot, 
also in aqueous soda. Solid fatty acids crystallise out of the alcoholic 
solution on cooling. In the air the above residue did not dry, with 
KHO did not turn red, proving the absence of linoleic acid. The lead 
salt was partially soluble in ether. Oleic acid from the decomposition 
gave pure white fatty acids crystallisable from alcohol. 

Glycerine first Split-off from Oleic Acid {Mulder s Theory ).— 
Mulder believed from the following experiment that the splitting-off 
of glycerine begins with the linoleic acid, whilst the oleic acid and the 
solid fatty acids are liberated later. Linseed oil was left on glass 
plates only long enough for a skin to begin forming. The partially 
oxidised linseed oil was shaken up with ether, the residue on evapora¬ 
tion was completely insoluble in aqueous soda, whilst the oleic acid 
and the solid fatty acids abounded in glycerine. 

Acrylic Acid. —With warm water the above residue left a product 
volatile in steam, reducing Fehling’s solution which Mulder described 
as acrylic acid, CH 3 . CH . COOH. 

Glyceric Acid. —In the distilling flask it left a small quantity of an 
uncrystallisable acid, probably glyceric acid. On the basis of his 
experiments Mulder concluded that during the process of drying 
•undergone by linseed oil the following changes occurred:— 

1. The Oxidation Products of the Liberated Glycerine. Glyceric 
and Acrylic Acids. —First of all the glycerine is split off and oxidised 
first into glyceric and acrylic acid, and later on, into acetic, formic, and 
carbonic acids. 

2. Partial Oxidation of the Free Oleic Acid, Palmitic, and Myristic 
Acids Inert. —The free oleic acid is oxidised to a small extent, whilst 
the palmitic and myristic acids remain completely unchanged, and 
partially render the linoxin softer and greasier. 

3. The Elimination of Water and Absorption of Oxygen by Free 
Linoleic Acid. —-Lastly, the free linoleic acid splits off water, and 
absorbs oxygen. 

The Glycerine Content of Linseed Oil. Glycerine Tlest. —This 
theory agrees at the point where it intersects Mulder s oxygen 
absorption number of ll'I. He gave the glycerine content of 
linseed oil, C 3 H s O s , as 8'2 per cent., of which 80 per cent, existed 
as linoleic triglyceride." The linoleic acid was therefore made out 
to be 76 per cent. Now taking the passage of the linoleic acid 
anhydride, C 32 H M 0 4 , into linoxin, C 32 H M O n , the true oxygen ab¬ 
sorption of 26*3, say for 76 per cent. 20. Deduct from that the 
loss of glycerine 8*2 per cent., and we get the oxygen number of 
11*8. At the present day the calculation contains two errors, one 
with the glycerine residue, C a H r ,, of 4*8 per cent„ the other concern*! 
the water of hydration, for which 3*6 should be deducted. 

The Final Stage of the Oxidation of Linseed Oil and Consequent 
Disappearance of Film. —On the completion of the above-described 5 
oxidation process (as described by Mulder) a period of chemical ifest 
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ensues, whence the oxidation passes into its second stage, not in¬ 
vestigated by Mulder. He imagines it, however, to proceed thus. 
The oleic, palmitic, and myristic acids are oxidised to volatile sub¬ 
stances and the remaining coat breaks up. Lastly the linoxin fol¬ 
lows suit, and is completely volatilised by oxidation and the film 
vanishes completely. 

Hauer and Hat lira’s llesearches Modify Mulder's Theories.— 
Mulder's theories remained unchallenged for 20 years, until revised 
by Yon Bauer and Hazura on the basis of their work on linseed oil 
fatty acids, and by the aid of the methods of fat analysis described 
meanwhile. They then made the following general remarks :— 

The drying of oils consists in the absorption of oxygen and of all 
liquid oils, only the fluid fatty acids of oleic acid are non-drying, so 
it may be stated that the more slowly an oil dries the more oleic acid 
it contains. Finally it is obvious that linolenic and isolinolenic acids, 
which contain six Iree valencies will absorb more oxygen 
than linoleic acid with only lour valencies. An oil will dry better 
therefore the more the acid C| B H :|II 0 2 predominates. Finally an oil 
will naturally dry more slowly the more saturated fatty acids it con¬ 
tains. Tt is found in actual practice that an oil dries bettei the 
higher its iodine value. The experimental testing to confirm 
Mulder’s researches provided the following information—that the red 
linoxic acid, prepared from Mulder’s lead linoxate, has still an iodine 
value of (il:4 and is in nowise the end-product of the autoxidation. 
Through free linoleic acid, separated by Warrentrapp’s method, a 
strong current of air was passed. It became a very thick fluid still 
showing the iodine number of 88-5. The oxidised oil was acetylated. 
It gave the acetyl No. of 1H4’0. The oxidised oil was finally exposed 
to the air in a thin layer at 40° (1. for 8 weeks. It was still tacky. 
The experiment was carried on at 80“ C. for a week. The linoleic acid 
was by this time completely solid and no longer soluble in ether. 
However, it dissolved readily in KHO, and the solutiou gave, with 
EL,SO., a yellow precipitate, which readily dissolved in ether. From 
,he above experiments the following conclusions were drawn :— 

1. The Oxidation of Drying Oils does not Consist in Saturating 
•he Dree Valencies by Oxygen, but Oxygen is Interpolated Between 
U and H, and the Oxidation Product so formed which Contains 
•he Alcoholic OH Group. —Hence Mulder in his white linoxic acid 
bund a minimum of (41 per cent. C, so it is to be presumed that the 
rxidation of linolenic acid proceeds so that, first, three oxygen atoms, of 
he three double bonds, are unsaturated and that then two oxygen atoms 
ire absorbed; for a pentaoxy linolenic acid, C ls H 80 O 7 , 60’4 per cent. 

1 is calculated. Between the oxidation of the dried oil acids and 
heir salts there is no demarcation. The above-described behaviour 
>f linoleic acid, during drying, can only be explained by the forma- 
ion of anhydrides; what shape this formation of anhydrides takes 
annot be determined preliminary'. Hence, oleic acid by the action 
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o| air leaves no solid oxidation products, so it may be taken that 
in the drying process only linoleic acid, Cj.,H a: ,0 2 , and linolenic acid, 
(p 1( ,Il 3l ,0 3 , take part. Further, Bauer and Hassura do not believe that 
it gives a red linoxic acid, resulting from the molecular aggrega¬ 
tion of the white, but that by the action of alkalies or high tem¬ 
peratures, a small quantity of the so-called white linoxic acid is 
decomposed, and the decomposition product yields the red colour. 
The preparation and testing of Mulder’s linoxin was prepared accord¬ 
ing to Mulder's instructions, dissolved in KUO, and the solution 
warmed with H S0 4 . The acids so separated were syrupy, but sol¬ 
uble in alcohol and ether, and still gave the iodine number of 29-1. The 
filtrate was agitated with ether, neutralised with caustic potash, and 
evaporated on the water-bath. The resitlue was a syrup disseminated 
witli crystals of K._.SO r It was shaken with absolute alcohol which 
left behind a thick brown syrup with a peculiar sweetish taste, 
insoluble in ether, readily soluble in water. It was recognised by 
further tests as glycerine, it amounted to 5 per cent, of the linoxin. 
Therefore, linoxin is not, as Mulder asserted, an acid anhydride, hut a 
glyceride, the oxidation of which is incomplete. The glycerine is 
only partially split off and oxidised, probably only such as is combined 
with oleic acid, and solid fait) acids, which in the form of their 
glycerides absorb oxygen. Instead of linoxin Bauer and Hazura 
substitute oxylinolein; it is known as such, hut the name is not 
adopted. 

AuUrridation Products of Linoleic Acid. —Experiments on the 
autoxidation product of linoleic acid were not instituted by Bauer 
and Hazura. 

The Preparation of Oxyacids from Oil Oxidised by Subdividing 
Medium. —However, W. Fahrion has examined this question more 
closely, as he found a medium for separating the oxyacids from the 
unoxidised portion in petroleum ether. A linseed oil, oxidised by 
means of a subdividing medium prepared for comparison with a 
polymerised oil but not analysed, was saponified, and the mixed acids 
were separated and treated with petroleum ether. The oxyacids re¬ 
mained behind as apparent thin fluid red oils, a combustion of which 
gave the following 

ELEMENTARY ANALYSIS BY FAHRION, OF OXYACIDS PREPARED 
BY HIMSELF. 


Found .... 
Calculation for C„H m 0 4 


c. 

U. 

0 . 

C:H. 

09*74 

" 

9-84 

20-12 

18:3-05 

69-68 

9-C8 

20-04 

18-.3-00 
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Hence the oxidation had not yet gone far, so it can be presumed 
that the surrounding linoleie acid is not attacked, only the red oil 
being a split off, derivative of linolenic acid. The combustion 
figures correspond well with dioxylinolenic acid, C 18 H 30 0 4 . 

The Preparation of Oxidised Oil. Its Properties. —As the red 
oil was scarcely heated, so a partial saturation of the double bonds 
by oxygen is probable. 

The Preparation of Oxyacids from Oxidised Oil. —In a second 
experiment the oxyacids were prepared from an oxidised oil, the 
analysis of which has been already given. This time it was a thick, 
deep red oil, completely soluble in alcohol and ether.. The am- 
moniacal solution was only partially precipitated by BaCl s , and the 
insoluble barium salt was decomposed by HC1, the separated acid I. 
was only partially soluble in ether; soluble portion la., insoluble 
portion lb. Also the acids from the insoluble barium salt were only 
partially soluble in ether; Ila. the insoluble portion ; lib. was so but 
slightly ; la. and Ila. were thick deep red oils; lb. a tacky syrup, and 
lib. an amorphous brown powder. The following analyses giving the 
combustion results are the mean of two estimations:— 


ELEMENTARY ANALYSES WITH IODINE NUMBERS BY FAHRION 
OF OXYACIDS PREPARED BY HIMSELF. 



C. 

H. 

0 . 

' 

C:B. 

Iodine 

Number. 

la. 

67-44 

9-13 

23*43 

18 :29-2 

38-3 

Ib. 

66-84 

8-85 

25-81 

18:29 

32-3 

Ila. 

64-19 

8-85 

26-96 

18 : 29-8 

30-2 

Calculated for C, h H.v,(). 

69-68 

9-68 

20-64 

18 : 30 

163-2 

*» ♦» 

68-16 

8-77 

28-07 

18:30 

74-0 


The figures C and H lie apparently between di- and tetra-oxylino- 
lenic acid. As to the ratio C : H it follows that, besides an absorption 
of oxygen, water is also given off. In face of the OH group present, 
such is very probable. It seems partially to occur with the baryta 
Balts, the partly insoluble in ether is hardlyto be explained other¬ 
wise. The iodine number lies far below the calculated numbers, which 
is eiplained by polymerisation. 

When it is possible to obtain a higher oxidation product of linolenic 
acid it is done without the use of subdivided linseed oil. The oxy- 
aoids were partly separated. They were only partially soluble in 
ether, the soluble portion formed a thick dark red oil, the insoluble an 
amorphous brown mass, which on analyses gave the undernoted 
figures. For comparison, the Mulder combustion with the lowest 
C content, white linoxic acid, is placed parallel 
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URTHER ANALYSES OP OXYACIDS BY FAHRION CONTRASTED 
WITH MULDER’S WHITE LINOXIC ACID. 


r ■ ■ t 

! 

c. , 

H. 

I 

0. 

I 0: H. 

Iodine 

Number. 

Ether insoluble oxyacids . 

60*59 

7*64 

31*77 

18:27-2 

89*8 

Mulder’s white linoxic acid 

r 

01*0 

9*3 

29-7 

18:83 

- 

\ 

| Calculated for C 18 H aft 0 7 . , 

00*67 

7*87 

31*46 

■ 18:28 

0 


The ratio of the C to H, in Mulder's figures, points to the acid 
Containing abundant hygroscopic water. The figures found by 
jFahrion are doubtless inverted by a previous splitting off of water. 
Hence the figures pertaining to an anhydro derivative 

I c 18 h 3(1 o 8 - H 2 0 = C, S H S A, 

bo it is to be concluded that the belief of Hazura and Bauer in a 
/pentaoxylinolenic acid, C 1si H 3 „Oj, being the end product of oxidation, 
is wide of the mark. Moreover, the latter goes far beyond hexalino- 
lenic acid, and therefore the acids under examination were scarcely 
homogeneous, and still absorbed iodine. As will be pointed out 
further on, still higher oxidation products are possible. The more 
linoleic acid is finely divided, the more readily is its autoxidation 
brought about. This is best shown by means of cotton-seed oil which, 
according to Hazura and Griizner, contains no linolenic acid,only oleic 
and linoleic. Naturally it takes longer to oxidise than linseed oil. 
It requires a longer time or a higher temperature. In the same way 
as linseed oil cotton-seed oil was oxidised, and four different oxy- 
linoleic acids separated as more or less thick dark red oils. Analyses 
gave the following:— 


THE ULTIMATE COMPOSITION OP FOUR DIFFERENT OXYLINOLEIC 
ACIDS FROM COTTON-SEEI) OIL. 


’ •_ 

C. H. 0. C : H. 

Iodine 

Number 

I. 

70*69 

9*91 19*40 1 18 : 30*3 

41*9 

II. 

67*06 

10*00 ; 22*94 i 18 : 82*2 

35 A 

Ill. 

64*89 

9*54 ! 26 07 18 : 32*0 

32*6 

IV. 

65*85 

9*66 ; 24*50 18 : 31*6 

22-1 

Calculated for C 18 H m O, . 

69*23 

10*26 20*51 ! 18 : 82*0 

81-1 

t* >» . 

62-79 

9-80 i 27-91 18:82-0 

1 : 

0 


The ratio C : H shows that the oxyacid I. had split off much water, 
possibly due to the higher temperature in the oxidation of the oils. If 
we tijte the figures for the ratio C : H = 18: 32, we find that those for 
fhe"oxyacids II. are almost equal. It leaves, therefore, the combustion 
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results between di- and tetra-oxylinolenic acid. It is naturally veiy 
difficult from the combustion results and the iodine value of oxy- 
linoleic and oxylinolenic acid to come to any definite conclusion. 
The theory as to polymerisation and the splitting-off of water is 
dealt with later on. The fact that iodine is still absorbed together 
with the combustion results gives rise to the further theory: That the 
saturation of each of the double bonds of linolenic and linolic acid isi 
accomplished by successive oxygen absorption and that one of the 
double bonds of linolenic and linolic acids are indifferent to the 
oxygen of the air, and only affected by polymerisation. The proof of 
this theory is still wanting. 1 

Now as various micro-organisms were found in poppy-seed oil, itj 
may be that these minute organisms play a certain role in the drying 
of the oil. In that respect. If. Kissling showed that heating to 120° C. 
and the addition of phenol stopped the absorption of oxygen. In re¬ 
gard to the second stage of the process of drying, some ideas of W. 1'. 
Reid are quoted. He placed some linseed oil skins in the air for 2 to 5 
years. In that time Reid claimed the linoxin passed into a thick fluid, 
which Reid termed superoxidised linseed oil. It is apparently dark 
coloured, heavier than water, almost completely soluble in alcohol, 
very acid, forming with basic colours solid salts. Besides, during the , 
weathering and decay of outdoor paint, it plays a special role. Un¬ 
fortunately Reid's oil skins were evidently only half dry and no useful '■ 
deduction can he made. 

Henriques experimented on the readily oxidisable ethyl lkioleate. 
The great rise in the saponification number during autoxidation 
Henriques explained as due to the splitting up of the molecules with 
formation of smaller molecules of fatty acids. That this splitting up 
was due to autoxidation he regarded as improbable, owing to the 
slight increase in the acid number. He ascribes it to saponification, 
chiefly on the ground that previously, in the treatment of aro¬ 
matic alcohols, e.g. the cinnamic alcohols, C„H fl . CH : CH: CILOH, 
by saponification with alcoholic potash, he had obtained saponification 
numbers. He was then able to isolate from cinnamic alcohol a 
yellow, amorphous resinous mass, which contained benzoic acid in 
small quantity, but chiefly consisting of aldehyde and ketonic bodies. 
Henriques treated both fresh and oxidise'd ethyl linoleate in the warm, 
.with phenylhydrazin diluted with acidulated water, and agitated the 
solution with ether. The evaporated residue was in the first case 
N. free, and in the second case nitrogeneous. Henriques concluded that 
during the autoxidation of the esters, first OH groups were fixed by 
the double bonds and were then changed into ketone groups, or by 
splitting off yielded aldehydes. Henriques came to another result 
with the autoxidation product of abietic acid. This acid is known to 
form the principal portion of rosin; its formula being C. 2() H S(l 0 2 is at 
the present day well established, also that it contains two depble 
bonds. It is therefore the aromatic analogue of linolic acid. It 
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behaves similarly during autoxidation, and is, moreover, also in¬ 
soluble in petroleum ether. The petroleum ether insoluble oxyabietio 
acid is present in varying amount in rosin itself, and Henriques 
examined it more closely as an ester. He found a greatly increased 
saponification number, which, in this ease, could not be ascribed to 
a splitting up of the molecules, as the saponification lye from which 
the oxyacids separated showed no increased acid value. He regarded 
the results as speaking more of oxyabietic acid than lactonic acids. 
How Henriques has himself shown that unsaturated alcohols, like 
geraniol and linalol, behave to alcoholic potash in a much more 
Stable manner than aromatic alcohols, like cinnamic alcohol. The 
analogous conclusion arrived at is, that the fatty acids, oxylinoleic 
and oxylinolenic, behave like the aromatic oxyabietic acids, and that 
the high saponification value is due to the unsplit-off molecules of 
weak acid groups. 

' In the year 1900, (!. Engler published his autoxidation theory, 
iwhich he afterwards elaborated with J. Weisberg. It consists in the 
action of atmospheric oxygen on the unsaturated compounds, not of 
1 oxygen atoms but of oxygen molecules and the double-linked carbon 
atom. It includes primary peroxides which have the property of 
parting with half of the absorbed oxygen to another oxidisable body 
acceptor. Under certain circumstances the unsaturated body, the 
autoxidator itself, may act as acceptor functioning moleculaily, later 
from the primary formed peroxide. When no acceptor is present 
then the peroxide uses its active oxygen for an inner oxidation by 
fixing up a molecule. Instead of such absorption, polymerisation 
may occur. It follows, therefore, that autoxidation as well as poly¬ 
merisation may occur simultaneously, viz. in the treatment of the 
unsaturated free valencies, in the first instance by molecular oxygen, 
in the last instance by the free valencies of each molecule. In both 
cases the unsaturated nature of the body is at an end. As far as 
specially concerned the unsaturated fatty acids and their esters, 
Engler and Weisberg used Weger’s calculations as proof, and gave a 
series of examples under the heading of direct autoxidation. They 
state that linseed oil on autoxidation does not act as self-acceptor but 
absorbs molecular oxygen exclusively. Hence on the other hand, on 
slightly heating strongfy unsaturated fatty acids their behaviour to¬ 
wards atmospheric oxygen is demonstrated. 8o it is possible to bring 
forward here as example the unsaturated hydrocarbide dimethyifulven 


CH : CH . CH : CH . C : C(CH S )., 


which like linoleic acid contains three double bonds. It was dis-_ 
solved in benzol solution and shaken with air or oxygen for i to 6 
days by which it separated a white amorphous precipitate. Light 
and increase of temperature hastened the separation. The analysis 
showed a diperoxide, C g H 10 O.j. The body had explosive properties. 
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It is insoluble in benzol petroleum ether, ether and alcohol. It dis¬ 
solves on heating in nitrobenzol and glacial acetic acid with chemical 
absorption. In aqueous alkali it dissolves readily in the cold, but 
under decomposition. The diperoxide is very unstable, its explosive 
properties are in evidence even under the influence of light and still 
more rapidly on heating. It melts between 120° C. and 130° C., be¬ 
comes soluble in alcohol and cold acetic acid, etc. If a boiling benzol 
solution of dimethylfulven be treated with oxygen the above peroxide 
does not remain as chief product but only secondary, soluble and non* 
explosive bodies. If the benzol solution be shaken with a solution of 
sodium sulphindigotate of known strength, the latter will require 50 
per cent, of its weight oxygen, which will be taken from the dimethyl¬ 
fulven. The diperoxide, C s H lu 0 4 , is thus reduced in statu nascendi to 
a body C 8 H ]0 O 2 . As to the constitution of these bodies, Engler and; 
Falkenstein believe the diperoxide to have probably the following 
formula:— 

I ° s I /\ 

OH . CH : OH . OH . 0 . C(CH 3 ) 2 

I. ..I 

so that on autoxidatiou one of the three double bonds remains. 

Lactones .—Lewkowitsch believes the increased saponification 
number of iinseed oil on oxidation is due to the formation of lactones. 
He tried to prepare these from the oxyacids by neutralisation with 
aqueous lye, and agitated the solution with ether. This left a viscous 
fluid, insoluble in alcohol, with the saponification number 35‘5, but 
the decomposition of the saponified lye yielded a body with the acid 
number 57'4. Finally, the oxyacids containing the lactones gave a 
higher saponification number than acid number. Lewkowitsch con¬ 
cludes therefrom the fresh formation of lactones, but Fahrion believes 
Henriques’ lactonic acids nearer the mark. Lewkowitsch then strongly 
asserts that the oxyacids are considerably more soluble in water than 
the petroleum ether aoids. The latter give a slight ester and acetyl 
number, in which the presence of a small quantity of lactones and 
hydroxyacids occurs. On the other hand, the probability is undoubted 
that the fatty acids from petroleum ether dissolve a oertain quantity 
of oxyacids. 

Autoxidation. —InT904 Fahrion tried to bring Engler’s autoxida- 
. tion theory into harmony with the known process of oil drying. That 
■linseed oil, chiefly as primary' autoxidation product, liberates peroxide 
can be established qualitatively. It was often shaken with water for 
b days and left in the open air, then a drop of dilute sulphuric acid ■ 
added, filtered, and to the filtrate potassium iodide and starch added. 
A decided blue coloration was produced, whilst a blank test remained 
oolourless. When the above experiment was repeated, after a week,Jbut 
instead of with ordinary linseed oil, with blown oil or dried linseed oil. 
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i following coloration occurred with titanium sulphide, viz. a yellow 
oration. The autoxidation products are very difficultly soluble, in 
water. It was finally shown that Mulder’s combustion figures 
f linoxin correspond with a mixture of hexa-oxylinolenic acid and 
a-oxylinoleic tri-glyceride. 



| c - 

H. 

0. 

Calculated for C.,H n (C JS H jl ,,()g). t . 

. i 51*0 

1 

7-9 

33-1 

»* *» ^3®5(^l«^32^«)s • 

. I 03'9 

9-2 

26-9 

Mulder found .... 

. | 02-5 

8-9 

28-6 


Linoxin is thus a mixture, in varying proportions, of above glycer- 
. Its formation was firmly ascribed to the splitting off of water, 

- finally it yields, on saponification, acids soluble in petroleum ether, 
lid these, along with the petroleum ether insoluble oxyacids, give 
lonsiderable iodine numbers, in which hexaoxylinolenic and tetraoxy- 
inolic acid absorb no more iodine. Linseed oil consists of mixed 
lycerides, and the oleic acid and the solid fatty acids are mixed up 
n the drying process, and are therefore present in the linoxin. The 
leroxide does not resist excess of alkali, without chemical change, so 
he oxyacids are no longer to be regarded as the product of a molecular 
fixation of the original primary peroxide. The great variation in their 
ixygen,content is partially explained by successive oxidation, partly 
ry splitting off of water. Under this point of weight, Fahrion claims 
ihat his combustion results are not in favour of Engler’s theory, but of 
ihe lowest oxidised bodies, but at no time lower than that one molecule' 
>f oxygen has been absorbed. A polymerisation of the original prim- 
iry peroxide would seem very probable, as with acetone peroxide in j 
wo instances. It is presumed, however, that in special cases a 
leutralisation of the double bonds, or a concatenation of the oxygen 
itoms, into a higher molecular weight is possible. This will be more 
■eadily understood with the formula of hexaoxylinolenic acid before 
he eyes:— * 


H a .O.CO. C 7 H 14 .CH t CH. CHi. CH. CH. CH,. CH. CH. CH 2 . CH, 
6.6 6.6 * 6.6 
0.0 0.0 • 


CH.O.CO.C.H ] 4 .CH.CH.CH 2 .GH.CH.CH 2 .CH.CH.CH 2 .CH, 

6.6 

0.0 0.0 0.0 

,CH, .O.CO. C ; H 14 . CH. CH. CH 2 . CH. CH. CH,. CH. CH. CH 2 . CH, 


Autoxidation Peroxides .—Blown linseed oil contains the free aoid.U? 
as yellow syrup soluble in petroleum ether. On saponification it is 7 
insoluble up to one-half in petroleum ether, from which it appears that ' 
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the original primary peroxide of linolenic and linoleic acid is soluBje 
in petroleum ether, and that the fixation product thereof is insoluble. 
Genthe also takes it that the primary peroxides remain. Trials no 
isolate them were unsuccessful. However, he has shown incontestably 
that autoxidation goes handjn hand with the increase in the molecular 
weight. He heated linseed oil in a small beaker glass, covered by a, 
lid of sheet aluminium, on which a glass cylinder for storing air wa^ 
fitted, for 300 hours at 135" C. Samples were taken daily and thp 
molecular weight taken, with ether as solvent. It rose in that time 
from about 800 to 1400. The oxidised oil was a red-brown, completely 
transparent, rubber-like mass. There is strong reason to believe thap 
no polymerisation occurred during the above research, the molecular 
weight did not at any time double, and the phenomena can be at¬ 
tributed exclusively to condensation. Finally, Genthe recognised 
second reaction in the drying process, consisting in a slow combus¬ 
tion of the organic substance. A short notice of Fahrion’s research 
on the autoxidation of rosin may find a place here. The autoxidatior 
product gave peroxide reaction and was insoluble in petroleum ether. 
Its composition was a mixture of di-and tetraoxyabietie acid, 
and C 20 H 3 i) O, ; . On heating above 100" and treating with alcoholic; 
sulphuric acid, which is known not to ethfcrify the COOH group,' 
petroleum soluble derivatives were produced, with only slight agitation 
of the soda solution with ether of diminished acidity. 

Later Fahl'ion isolated the original primary peroxide. The re¬ 
search was mainly on linoleic acid, using cotton-wool as dividing 
material. The product was first shaken with petroleum ether to re¬ 
move the unoxidised portion. Then the autoxidised product taken up 
with ether left it as evaporation residue in the form of a thick syrup. 
It contains a considerable amount of active oxygen which it readily 
cedes to KI in acetic acid solution. At the same time the product 
exhibited all the properties which Mulder ascribed to linoxin. Above 
all things it passes on heating, and by the action of alkalies, into red 
linoxic acid, changing the active oxygen content, apparently owing to 
the fixing of this peroxide on a ketoxic group:— 

I I 

OH—O OIIQ-H 

I I 

OH—O OO 

I I 

This change can proceed without any change in colour, e.g. pro¬ 
longed heating of white linoxic acid with dilute HC1; finally it is 
produced on storing it a long time by itself. Therefore, red and white 
linoxic acid are distinct from each other, since the last consists ex¬ 
clusively of ketoxic acids, whereas the latter contains active oxygen as 
peroxyacids. Mulder was, therefore, correct when he looked npon 
(a) white and (b) red linoxic acids as differing chemioally. j3ut 
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Bauer and Hazura were also correct when they described the red 
coloured acid as an unknown decomposition product. The production 
of potassium linoleate during oxidation, in neutral solution, points 
also to a ketoxy group. Similar products are formed during the 
fixation of white linoxic acid. Again Holde and Marcusson obtained 
ketoxystearic acid, C 17 H 3 .,0(0H)C00H. The petroleum ether portion 
of the autoxydation products contains active oxygen; finally, during 
saponification it becomes partially insoluble in petroleum ether. 
White linoxic acid becomes during saponification partially soluble in 
petroleum ether. These results are explained by the etherification of 
fatty and oxyacids. If linoxic acid be dissolved in soda solution, and 
this solution shaken with ether, the latter leaves a yellow syrup with 
the molecular weight 600. Its formation requires 2 molecules and 
is explained by the following equation :— 

2R(OH)(COOH) = H 2 0 + BOH . CO . O . B . COOH. 

Thus the perfectly neutral anhydro-derivative may remain as shown 
by. the behaviour of linoxic acid, and when heated above 100° C., it 
becomes partly insoluble in soda and ammonia. By saponification, 
the insoluble part becomes soluble in above solution. However, 
‘Mulder’s analyses of linoxin, with a saturation of the double bond by 
oxygen, still holds good. But a series of Mulder’s and Fahrion’B oxy- 
acid analyses with the other data regarding linolenic acid and linoleic 
acid, show that a double bond always remains intact as in dimethyl- 
fulven. * Autoxidation of linseed oil is not so uniform as that of lino¬ 
lenic acid. It leaves as chief product a still soluble yellow syrup with 
considerable active oxygen content. 

Dried Linseed Oil — Linoxin. —Finally it yields the penultimate 
product of the autoxidation, insoluble in all solvents, linoxin. On 
saponification, linoxin gives a certain amount of solid fat, a proof, 
therefore, that it exists at least partly as glyceride in the form of mixed 
glycerides from the linseed oil, and, therefore, taking part in the 
drying process. Orloff found for a complete dry linseed oil residue 
an iodine number 14'1. It set no iodine free from an acidulated KI 
solution, yet it liberated active oxygen from an alkaline potassio- 
mercurie iodine solution, from which an equivalent quantity of 
metallic mercury was liberated. In ether the dried oil was only 
partially soluble. To the soluble portion in virtue of his analyses, 
Orlolf ascribes the following formula:— 

[CH S . CH„. OH. CH. CH S . CH. CH. CH a . CH. CH. (CH,) r . COjjO 

V <U V 

Orlofi's formula for dried linseed oil, soluble portion. 

*VOL. I. 19 
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On the other hand, to the ether insoluble portion, also likewise 
from the linoxin, the following formula was given:— 

[CH,. CH,. CH . GH. CH 2 . CH. CH. (CH 2 ) 10 . COLO. 

\/' I 

0 0—0 

Orloff’s formula for dried linseed oil, insoluble portion. 

These formula contain a series of errors. In the first place, the 
ether soluble portion is more highly oxidised than the ether insoluble, 
the first was a derivative of linolenic, the second of linoleic acid, but 
their formula is comparable one with the other. Further, molecular 
as well as atomic oxygen was absorbed, and finally, dried linseed oil 
still contains glycerine. Besides, all these errors are capped by the 
fact that “linoxin ’’ is a mixture of several bodies, and therefore the 
establishment of any such formula; is quite impermissible. 

The chemistry of autoxidation during blowing of linseed oil must 
be much the same as during drying, only it is to be remarked that the 
primary peroxide at high temperatures is fixed, and that the splitting 
off of water is greater. Fahrion found in an oil blown at ISO 3 C. 0’4 
per cent, of active oxygen, whilst Mulder over six years’ standing found 
peroxide building and consequent oxidation. Owing to the intensity 
of the reaction during blowing, a series of volatile bodies are given off, 
hence are not present on drying. H. Nordlinger isolated acids of 
boiling-point 190° C. and over, alcohol aldehydes and esters of boiling- 
point 150° C. and higher. Looking to data hitherto available, and 
its confusing nature, it must be acknowledged th it the process of 
autoxidation from its chemical aspect is in nowise completely dear. 
In several ways much light is thrown by the following :— 

1. It is certain that the primary peroxide remains, an I seemingly 
persistently, so that exclusively molecular oxygen is absorbed and 
also that the primary peroxide does not even by its active oxygen 
lend itself to linseed oil as a self-acceptor. It is difficult to bt heve 
that, first the linolenic, then the linoleic acid absorb oxygen, leaving 
the saturated fatty acids untouched. As regards oleic acid it does 
not resist the action of the air. Its change must, as Mulder suggested, 
lie more in the direction of the rancidity of the oil, with lowering of 
the iodine numbers. In any caBe, at the ordinary temperature oleic 
acid leaves no oxyacids insoluble in petroleum ether, an 1 it can be 
taken as certain that it in nowise shares in the drying proc ss. How¬ 
ever, it can occur in the foim of mixed glycerides in the ethereal 
solution of linoxin, along with the unsaturated fatty acids, which also 
contain linolenic or linolic acids. Likewise, oleic acid can lower 
their iodine numbei s by secondary processes, wh ch have nothing in 
common with the real drying process. It is taken that linseed oil 
contains 18 per cent, of oleic acid, therefore the iodine number of 14 
for dried linseed oil. On the other hand, Orloff s value of 14 cajjnot 
be ascribed to oleic acid alone; then the oxyacids separated by 
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saponification, which contain oleic acid in traces, still absorb iodine. 
This is due, to one of the double bonds of linolenic and linolic acids 
remaining intact during autoxidation, which clears the matter up 
greatly. This opinion is favoured by the high oxygen content of 
different oxylinolic and oxylinolenic acids. 

2. It is certain that during the oxidation of the linseed oil part of 
the glycerine is split off. Both Mulder and Bauer and Hazura as¬ 
sumed that this splitting off was due to the progress of oxidation. 
Mulder showed that under the term free fatty acids, both oleic acid 
and saturated fatty acids occurred. Bauer and Hazura make the 
same assumption ; they go farther and imagine that only solid fatty 
acids and free oleic acid occurred free, and that of linolic and linolenic 
acids no trace occurred. As to the latter assumption, there is no 
proof; facts are against it. As to spontaneous fat splitting in a 
partially split fat, the free fatty acids have abundant glycerine in 
their composition, so that under the term free fatty acids contained 
in linseed oil both linolenic and linolic acids are included. 

3. It must not be forgotten that in several processes during 
the heating of linseed oil with simultaneous blowing, the thickening 
so produced is due to a greater or less extent to autoxidation. That 
it is due to polymerisation is improbable. Different reasons point to 
condensation. During the fixing of the primary peroxide OH groups 
are formed, such are free COOH groups which are, also produced. 
For this reason the molecular weight rises from 800 to 1400, as de¬ 
termined by Genthe, therefore no polymerisation can intervene where 
condensation occurs. Moreover, in condensation processes the 
iodine number does not lower, but rises. Hence by air blowing, thick 
boiled oil shows a great lowering of the original iodine number, and 
during drying great lowering occurs, which is only to be partially 
ascribed to autoxidation. 

Self-autoxidation of the Antoxidiser in Addition to Autoxidation 
of Acceptor. —The autoxidiser oxidises itself as well as the acceptor 
■ by producing a stable compound, which can no longer serve to pro¬ 
duce a peroxide; to continue the autoxidation a fresh quantity of 
autoxidiser is required which necessitates a definite relation between 
the two substances. That is why linseed oil may still dry satis¬ 
factorily if non-drying* oils or other non-drying bodies, e.g. greasy 
lamp-black, are added to it, but only within certain limits compatible 
with the conditions just enunciated. Finally, certain metallic, salts, 
capable of forming oxides of different degrees of oxidation, impart' 
great drying properties to linseed oil, when placed in suitable contact 
therewith. Lead, manganese, and cobalt manifest these properties in 
a specially energetic manner. Added (1) as compounds soluble in 
oil (rosinates, linoleates), or (2) placed in contact with oil in the form 
of oxides they endow it with an aptitude for oxidation altogether re- 
nwjkable. In the first case (1) they play the r6le of autoxidisers, in 
the second instance (2) there is partial saponification of a part of the 
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oil with the formation of a manganous or plumbic salt of the fatty 
acids of the oil, which dissolves therein and which afterwards plays the 
role of autoxidisers, as in the previous instance. 

Manganese Compounds and their Action. —Traces of a manganese 
salt added to a mixture of (a) oxidisable bodies with (b) oxidising 
bodies, start or accelerate very appreciably the oxidation reaction. 
The manganese compound, besides its action as an autoxidiser on oil, 
favours the formation of organic peroxides and accelerates the oxida¬ 
tion produced by the latter. For that purpose only an infinitesimal 
quantity is required (see table), and the oil so treated may be con¬ 
sidered as practically exempt from mineral compounds. It does not 
become brown in the air only; the nature of the acid forming the 
manganese salt has a great effect on the intensity of the reaction. 

Summary of the Autoxidalinn Bertrand Theory. —1. The drying 
of linseed oil is produced by the conversion in contact with air of 
several unsaturated liquid glycerides, with several double bonds or 
links into peroxides, which completely oxidise the oil. This reaction 
is very slow. 

2. By adding spirits of turpentine to the oil the action is accelerated, 
for this essential oil readily produces in the air a peroxide which com¬ 
pletely and rapidly oxidises the mixture. 

3. Finally, the addition of a manganese salt still further accelerates 
the rapidity and increases the energy of the reaction:— 

(a) By acting as a mineral ferment (see Barruel and Jean) when 
used in mere traces, in presence of a substance which can readily con¬ 
vert itself into an organic peroxide such as spirits of turpentine. 

(b) By acting directly on the oil as an autoxidiser when it is used 
in higher proportion, and in this case it shares this property with 
lead salts. 

The process when an autoxidiser of this nature is used may be 
written thus:— 

A. Autoxidiser. 

B. Acceptor. 

Here the autoxidiser does not participate in the final oxidation, it 
cedes all the oxygen which it has fixed and recommences acting as a 
carrier between the atmospheric oxygen and the acceptor. It is un¬ 
necessary to have a great quantity in use, a minimum quantity 
suffices. 

Ae far back as 1883 Livache is credited with having shown that 
manganese is a more active drier than lead, but that was proved long 
before the eighties. Vincent pointed it out before 1870, and Faraday 
long before him. It was even proved by Vincent on 2 ton batches of 
oil as far back as 1870, and Vincent acknowledges that the idea of 
using manganese came from Faraday. In a word, the use of 
manganese goes back beyond the memory of any man now living, 
and Germany had nothing to do with suggesting its use or of cqjbalt. 

Mineral Ferments. —The important r61e which manganese salts 
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play in a whole host of oxidations, both natural and artificial, has 
been shown by Bertrand. They coexist in the oxidising ferments 
from which fact they are termed mineral ferments. 


A. Autoxidiser 


B. Aeooptor 


A. Autoxidiser 


B. Acceptor 


A + 0„ AO., 

A0 3 + B A + BO,. 


xO 


/° 

A( ; + B 

x o 


x O 

AO + BO 

A A/° 

x O 


conversion into peroxide. 


oxidation properly so called. 


k( | + 2B -> A + 2BO 
x O 


Haller has since pointed out the presence of stearic acid and a 
little arachidic acid. However that may bo, we may take linseed 
oil to consist of glycerides of ditl'erent fatty acids (1) saturated fatty 
acids C 14 II.j 8 0 2 , myristic acid C^H.^O^, stearic acid C la H 36 0 2 , and 
palmitic acid C 16 H 3S ,0.;; (2) the unsaturated fatty acids to which 
belong all the others. The latter class is differentiated from the 
forme? as they comprise double links in their chain: CH = CH 
corresponding to unsaturated carbon atoms. These double bonds 
are more or less numerous; oleic acid only contains one, linoleic 
acid two, linolenic acid and isolinolenic acid three. Oleic acid is 
also present in other and non-drying oils; it is not characteristic of 
the drying property of linseed oil, which is undoubtedly due to the 
presence of linoleic, linolenic, and isolinolenic acid peculiar to that 
oil, that is to say, to fatty acids containing two or three double 
bonds corresponding to four or six atoms of unsaturated carbon 
atoms, have unsatisfied valencies and consequently capable of fixing 
other atoms. The drying of linseed oil is due to the absorption of 
oxygen, and as in this reaction the weight increases, the oxygen 
absorbed is not utilised for a partial combustion of the product, but 
is fixed by addition. It is therefore quite rational to assume that 
this oxygen has saturated the double links. This is shown by the 
chemical examination of linoxin; it shows that this product no longer 
contains double bonds. That linseed oil agitated with air dries 
more rapidly has already been seen, also when it is mixed with 
turps or with the mineral bodies termed driers, and the effect is ap¬ 
preciably greater when these three conditions are combined. As 
regards turps the fact is explained by the fact that in contact with this 
liquid, atmospheric oxygen becomes more active. It is well known 
that an aqueous solution of indigo carmine is bleached in the air 
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when little turps is added to it. The oxygen of the air which does not 
act on this colour, destroys it under these conditions. Although it 
has been asserted that ozone is formed in contact with turps, it is not 
a transformation of that which causes it, for if in the previous experi¬ 
ment the oxygen of the air used be measured it will he found that the 
volume of oxygen absorbed is double that required to decolorise 
indigo. Oxygen is therefore also fixed by the turps, and it is to the 
compound so formed that the bleaching is due. If we go back to the 
mixture of turps and linseed oil the same reasoning applies—the 
turps cause the oxidation of the oil by absorbing oxygen. These 
oxidation phenomena due to turps have been studied more especially 
by Bach, Engler, and F. Weisberg, who have shown that under these 
conditions turps, or more exactly, pinene, a non-saturated hydro¬ 
carbide of which turps consists almost entirely, is converted by con¬ 
tact with the air into a peroxide by the absorption of two atoms of 
oxygon which is fixed by the double link; the compound formed 
R—0—0—R is very unstable and behaves like hydrogen peroxide 
H—0—0—II by abandoning an atom of oxygen to the oxidisable 
body termed, an acceptor being itself converted into a more stable 
body R—0—R or II—0—H. This property of forming peroxides 
is shared by a large number of organic bodies; amylene, trimethyl 
Jthylene, hexylene, unsaturated hydrocarbides form peroxides. Cer- 
.ain aldehydic bodies possess the same properties. Acetyl peroxide 
md benzaldehyde peroxide are well known— 

Acetyl peroxide. 

lien /.aldehyde peroxide. 

Perbenzoic acid. 


The non-saturated fatty acids may themselves yield peroxides. 

If they do not possess one double bond, for example in the case 
of oleic acid, the peroxide is not formed in contact with air, the oil 
does not dry, but none the less this fatty a/ad can yield a super- 
oxygenated compound when treated by ozone, as shown by Molinari 
and Soncini as well as Harries and Thieme. The ozonide of oleic 
acid possesses the constitution :— 

GH 3 (GII 2 ) r CH -CH(GII 2 ) 7 —GOjH 

0 - 0-0 

The unsaturated fatty acids possessing several double bonds form 
peroxides in contact with air. These peroxides then act on the oil 
itself which plays the role of acceptor, and the drying of the oil t^ius 
proceeds quite rapidly as soon as an appreciable quantity of peroxide 


ch 3 -co-o 

I 

CH,—CO—0 


/° 

C„H,.-C< | 

I "0 

OH 
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is formed. If non-drying oils be added to linseed oil they likewise 
dry in spite of their non-drying properties, oxidation occurs by en¬ 
trainment, the non-drying oils play the part of acceptors and are 
oxidised after the manner of indigo carmine in contact with turps 
and air. That explains how linseed, which contains a considerable 
proportion of saturated fatty acids, dries right to the core although the 
same fatty acids do not dry alone. During the process of oxidation 
all the organic bodies added to paint participate in the oxidation. It 
is well known that canvas which has been painted on directly iB 
"burnt” by the painting, and that the painting is always insulated 
from the canvas by a special coating. The pigments themselves (see 
Vol. III.) do not escape this action and are subjected to energetic 
oxidation when used ground in oil. It is thus necessary that they 
should be as little sensitive to this actiou as possible, and more 
particularly that they should be completely insoluble in oil and turps 
besides water. 

Permanent pigments should not only resist sunlight but also the 
oxidismg action manifested as the paint dries. An example will 
suffice to show the special attention which should be brought to bear 
upon the point. Indigo, a natural organic colour, is much used in 
dyeing owing to its very great resistance to the oxidising action of 
sunlight. It should therefore constitute in oil-painting a very strong 
colour. Yet what do we find if we heat indigo with linseed oil to 9.° ? 
We get rapid solution, cold, it shows a dark green tint. The filtered 
solution exposed to the air is rapidly decolorised. The indigo has 
been destroyed amidst a mass containing organic peroxides. As all 
organic colours are oxidisable they must be rendered completely in¬ 
soluble in oil by converting them into lakes, analogous to madder 
lake. In a general way the bodies, the above-named substances 
called by Engler and Wohler autoxidisers, oxidise the bodies with 
which they are mixed acceptors by becoming converted into peroxides 
which cede to the latter one of the two molecules of oxygen absorbed 
reserving th ■ other. For the oxidation of a given weight of substance 
(acceptor) it is necessary to use an equivalent quantity of autoxidiser. 

Luminous rays act very favourably on the formation of p* roxides, 
that is why linseed oil dries more rapidly in sunlight. Its drying 
capacity is increased. • If we compare the effect of the different rays 
which accompany or compose sunlight, it is found that the rays with 
a short wave length, the ultra-violet rays, have an extremely intense 
action. Linseed oil submitted to these rays dries very energetically. 
Let it be well understood that it is possible to add directly, organic 
peroxides, which may be prepared by chemical means, and rapid dry¬ 
ing oils may be so obtained which do not contain a trace of mineral 
matter. 

Comparative Rapidity of Drying in Dry Air and in Moist Air. 
—The question whether manganese boiled oil dried best in dry or 
moist air was examined by Lippert. His results, if curious, are 
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interesting. A boiled oil rich in manganese dries faster in dry air. 
Hence the amount of water in the air, and that of manganese in the 
boiled oil, act in diametrically opposite directions. Weger asserted 
that, generally, lead boiled oil dried fastest in damp air, manganese 
boiled oil in dry air, and he certainly got very different results with 
manganese borate boiled oil, which is comparatively poor in man¬ 
ganese. He mentions a manganese borate boiled oil that dried in 6 
hours in cold dump weather, and took 12 hours to dry in a warm 
atmosphere. Lippert first compared the drying of the boiled oils in 
a current of perfectly dry air, which had been freed from any trace of 
aqueous vapour by passing through sulphuric and phosphoric an¬ 
hydride, with that of boiled oils in an ordinary room, in which the 
dampness of the air was regularly tested by a hygrometer, but he 
found these tests could be dispensed with. 

Choice of Drier—Manganese Driers .—It has been shown that the 
best results are obtained by the use of lead and manganese. An 
oil boiled in contact with manganese driers dries quicker than one 
boiled with lead driers. When boiled oil is free from lead it has 
the advantage of not being altered by sulphur compounds. The 
receipts given for the different driers to be added recommend the 
use of the borate and the hydrated oxide of manganese to the exclu¬ 
sion of all lead compounds, and the boiling may he done as suggested. 
The superiority of oils having manganese as their only drier is so 
decisive that attempts have been made to manufacture such oils 
directly. 

1. Borate of Manganese .—Two pounds of very white borate of man¬ 
ganese, free from iron and finely ground, are added with constant 
stirring to 1 gallon of oil heated to 100° C. (212° F.). When complete 
incorporation i3 effected the heat is raised to 200° C. (392° F.). One 
hundred gallons of oil are heated in a pan until bubbles of gas com¬ 
mence to come off, when the preceding mixture is added in a thin 
stream. The heat is raised to about 200° to 220° C. (392° to 428° F.), 
and after 20 minutes’ boiling an oil is obtained which rapidly dries 
to a bright elastic coat. It is absolutely necessary only to use borate 
of manganese completely free from iron. It ma^ be prepared by 
adding a solution of borax to a solution of manganese chloride, so 
long as a precipitate forms which is washed with water and dried. 
A perceptibly white product is thus obtained. As manganese ores 
are liable to contain iron, lime, and other impurities this method of 
preparing borate of manganese is apt to give an impure product; a 
better method is that given. The drying properties of this salt are 
such that it is claimed by some that it can transform linseed oil into 
a quick-drying oil at a temperature as low as 40° C. (104° F.), e.g. if 
in a flask containing linseed oil we suspend a small linen bag con¬ 
taining borate of manganese (3 oz. of borate to 100 oz. of oil), and if 
we place, the flask in a warm place we obtain in 15 days a qui«£- 
drying oil. But all these trivial processes are misleading. Life is 
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too short to wait 15 days for oil to dry no quicker than boiled oil, 
and only under exceptional conditions, such as the presence of free 
•fatty acid in the oil and free hydrated oxide of manganese in the 
borate, can the oil be acted on at such low temperatures. Common- 
•sense might tell those who make such extravagant claims for borate 
•of manganese that in the cold it is almost inert. A better oil is said 
to result if, instead of employing borate of manganese alone, we 
employ a mixture of borate of manganese and oxide of lead, which 
is practically the same, because the reaction which ensues intro¬ 
duces oxide of manganese, but the latter may be added directly in 
the form of the hydrated oxide—a dense, brown product; finally, 
it can be introduced by utilising reactions similar to the following :— 

2. Hydrated Oxide of Manganese and A ir. —One thousand pounds 
of oil are heated to 70° to 80° C. (158° to 176° F.). 3 lb. of crystal¬ 
lised manganese sulphate are dissolved in a very small quantity of 
water by, the aid of heat; 10 lb. of caustic potash dissolved in a 
small quantity of water are added; the whole well stirred and run 
into the oil. The mass turns brown, and brightens at the same time. 
An india-rubber tube, to the end of which a rose nozzle is fixed, is 
introduced into the pan, and by means of a pump air is injected for 
4 or 5 hours until the brown coloration has disappeared. The oil 
to which the above mixture has been added falls in drops inside a 
pipe, where a current of air circulates the reverse way. The oil is 
again elevated, and made to fall again, and so on until the brown 
coloration disappears. It has been further proposed to use the 
natural black oxide of manganese—pyrolusite. 

3. Black Oxide of Manganese and Sulphuric Acid. —A mixture of 
2 lb. of finely ground pyrolusite and 2-J lb. of sulphuric acid is added 
to 100 lb. of linseed oil heated between 180° and 200° C. (356° to 
392° F.). After about an hour, a milk of lime, obtained by slaking 
1 lb. of quicklime, is added, the whole well stirred, and filtered 
through canvas. 

4. Various Processes, (a) Treating Litharge Boiled Oil with 
Borate or Sulphate of Manganese. —Livache claims that a very 
quick-drying oil—free from lead—whose drier is manganese may be 
obtained in a roundabout way by slightly heating or simply agitating 
an oil which has been boiled with litharge, with borate or sulphate 
of manganese. The oxide of manganese, he says, replaces the oxide 
of lead, which is precipitated in the state of insoluble lead borate or 
lead sulphate. 

(b) Boiling Linseed Oil with 5 per Cent. Lead Oleate. —One hun¬ 
dred gallons of linseed oil are heated with 50 lb. of lead oleate. But 
as oleic acid is not a suitable acid with which to combine a drier; the 
oleate of lead has for a long time been replaced by manganese linoleate 
and also by manganese rosinates which are used in smaller proportion. 
Neither of these exert a counter influence on drying like oleic acid. 

Zinc Driers. —Linseed oil is sometimes boiled after the addition 
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of white lead, lead acetate, and dehydrated zinc sulphate. The func¬ 
tion of zinc sulphate in oil-boiling and varnish-making is obscure; it 
is added with the idea of imparting elasticity, also to remove water. 
Again, attempts have been made to substitute lead salts by pure oxide 
of zinc, but after boiling the resultant oil dries slowly, and the oil so 
prepared has no advantage over a litharge-boiled oil, except that it is 
not blackened to counteract this irremediable drawback by sulphuretted 
hydrogen. Livache precipitated the lead of a litharge-boiled oil by 
means of a suitable manganese salt, such as the sulphate, but that is 
a very roundabout way of introducing manganese into the oil, and 
seems so unnecessary, too, as both manganese linoleate and man¬ 
ganese rosinate, to say nothing of the acetate or even the borate, 
dissolve very freely in hot linseed oil. But it is more than probable 
that the, precipitation of the lead dissolved in the oil is any hing but 
complete, and that the good results claimed by Livache from this 
style of working were due to the conjoint action of lead and man¬ 
ganese. Oxide of zinc has been added to the salts of manganese em¬ 
ployed in oil boiling, but if the zinc oxide did any good it was due to 
the liberation of manganese oxide. Leaving out of account the ad¬ 
vantage—often very appreciable—of obtaining an oil which does not 
blacken in contact with sulphuretted hydrogen, it would appear that 
the oil does not dry quite so quickly, nor so uniformly and well, as 
when a manganese salt is added in presence of lead oxide. It has 
been recommended not to heat the oil with driers beyond 120° to 
127° C. (248° to 260-6° F.), hut to project into the oil after, several 
hours' boiling -^th of its weight of water, mixed with J 0 th of its 
weight of litharge, in the form of fine drops. But this dangerous 
process, due to Bartky and tried in Germany, appears to he but little 
used, if at all. 

Barruel and Jean found that an oil which did not contain any 
thickened oil, nor drier, begins on exposure to give off carbonic 
acid, hut that, under opposing circumstances, carbonic acid is dis¬ 
engaged after 8 to 10 hours contact. Another important point which 
follows from their experiments is that for the intestinal movement to 
manifest itself, the temperature must be brouglffc to + 15° C. whilst 
below that temperature down to 6° C., the action of accelerating or 
exciting agents is always weaker. The heeessity for a medium 
temperature points to an analogy between this phenomenon and 
that.of fermentation. The increase in weight of a coating, after 
complete drying on tin, rose to 16 per cent, of the weight of the oil' 
used. They also discovered that the direct or reflected light of the 
sun exercises a manifest influence on the phenomena of the drying 
of oils. Thus a sq. metre on which a coat of paint made from man¬ 
ganese-treated oil and zinc white had been applied, and left in a dark 
place, only increased 1-1 grammes in 7 hours, and 2’23 in 20 hours, 
whilst the same surface left in the laboratory at the same tempera¬ 
ture, but exposed to the light from a cloudless sky increased 3'3- 
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grammes in 7 hours, and 4-42 grammes in 21 hours. Under the in¬ 
fluence of the solar rays, absorption is still more rapid than in the 
preceding case. In an experiment lasting 4 hours, a surface 1 
metre square, which had been coated with white paint and drier, 
had increased 4 grammes in weight and disengaged 435 milligrammes 
of water and 1 gramme of carbonic acid. The water would appear 
to originate in the large surface of the glass vessels, used in the ex¬ 
periments, for in the different weighings it was not proportional to 
the carbonic acid disengaged. The above chemists contended that 
the absorption of oxygen by drying oils, under the influence of heat 
and light, is the result of an internal movement, which operates 
similarly to fermentation. Barruel and Jean’s views appeared to be 
supported by numerous facts. They found bodies which added in 
infinitely small quantities under the influence of the solar light and 
a moderate temperature, cause drying oils to dry in a very short 
time, or to speak more plainly resinify them, with the result that 
carbonic acid is disengaged, whilst the oxygen is fixed by the oil. 
Barruel and Jean assert that there is an oleaginous as well as a 
lactic acid fermentation. In oil boiling, the oxides absorbed by the 
oil are imperfectly reduced which gives rise to the formation of 
carbonic acid. The reduced oxide is thus converted into a body, 
which operates on the oil after the fashion of a ferment, and the 
proof of it lies in the fact that boiled oil possesses no drying pro¬ 
perties unless it contain dissolved oxide. Barruel and Jean found 
that th?substances which possess this property in the highest degree 
are for the most part metals of Thenard’s third class, manganese, 
xinc, iron, cadmium, and amongst that group it is the protoxides of 
cobalt and of manganese that have given the most satisfactory re¬ 
sults. In some cases protoxide of iron is said to behave in the same 
way but with less energy. Barruel and Jean, so as to find a ferment, 
or an innocent drier working energetically on drying oils, tested 
compounds of the above oxide which, leaving to these oxides all their 
exciting force, would be easily made on the large scale. But such is 
not the case with the above protoxides which are difficult to prepare, 
and cannot be preserved in contact with air. They first tried the 
organic and inorganic compounds of the protoxides of cobalt and 
manganese. They afterwards found that carbonic, phosphoric, sul¬ 
phuric, and hydrochloric acid as well as the greater number of 
vegetable acids, retain the above oxides too energetically and almost 
entirely annul their effects. The salts of these oxides in the basic 
state have, it is true, a more marked action, but of all inorganic acids 
it is boric acid in combination with the protoxides of cobalt and 
manganese which gave the best results. The ratio according to which 
the borate of the protoxide of manganese may Btart the fermentation 
of drying oils is 1 to 14 parts by weight in 1000 parts by weight of 
thed»il, that is O’OOl per cent. Barruel and Jean remarked that the 
'.borate of manganese which they used and tested was not an anhydrous 
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salt, but contained about 25 per cent, of water and appeared to act 
in this way: a portion of the protoxide is eliminated by the effect of 
light and heat, it absorbs oxygen from the air to be converted into 
peroxide, and very soon the oil begins to set and the coating at this 
moment begins to colour slightly, but this coloration disappears when 
the coating is dry. If 1 to 2 per cent, of borate be used, calculated on 
the weight of the oil, the brown coloration of the coating persists. 
Two organic acids yield with the protoxides of cobalt and manganese 
salts analogous to those yielded by boric acid, viz.: benzoic acid and 
hippuric acid. Resins behave like acids but to a less extent. The 
use of hippuric acid seems to Barruel and Jean to be advantageous, 
as it would utilise a neglected product of the farm. 

Lead and Manganese, Salts as Driers. —Besides the oxides of lead 
and manganese we may employ certain salts of these oxides as driers. 
But their choice would appear to be subordinate to their degree of 
solubility in the oil, and to the way they behave when heated along 
with the oil. Further, all the numerous salts proposed have been 
discarded except the acetate (sugar) of lead and borate of manganese, 
and the reason is not far to seek. These salts decompose when 
heated, and yield as a final result either the oxide of lead or finely 
divided metallic lead, or oxide of manganese, of which the valuable 
function is well known. 

1. Acetate of Lead. —This salt melts in its water of crystallisation 
at about 75° C. Above 100° C. it loses water and a little acid, yield¬ 
ing the sesquibasic acetate, which towards 280° C. is completely 
decomposed, giving off carbonic acid and acetone and leaving as a 
residue metallic lead in an extremely fine state of division (spongy 
lead). We have seen the important role this plays in stimulating the 
drying properties of oil. 

2. Borate of Manganese. —Again, on the other hand, we have in 
borate of manganese a very unstable salt, as is the case with borates 
in general. The affinity of boracic acid for oxide of manganese being 
but very feeble, the latter is liberated by the action of heat; the em¬ 
ployment of this salt is therefore a useful roundabout way of introduc¬ 
ing oxide of manganese into the oil. 

As non-oxidised metallic lead, in a very porous condition, increased 
the drying properties of the oil, it was interesting to study the action 
upon oil of other metals capable of being easily precipitated. But 
the oil dried no quicker when treated with precipitated tin or copper. 
Besides, these results might have been foreseen, for Chevreul showed 
that linseed oil, spread upon well-polished lead, dried much more 
rapidly than when spread upon copper, brass, zinc, or iron. With 
these metals the oil did not dry any faster than upon plates of glazed 
or unglazed porcelain, glass, or plaster of Paris. As to the numerous 
other substances besides the salts of manganese and lead proposed 
to be added to drying oils to hasten their drying properties, nong of 
them appear to exert any beneficial influence. Chevreul made a 
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comparative study of the oxides of zinc and lead and showed that the 
former had no appreciable influence, and that certain substances even 
acted in a contrary manner, retarding instead of hastening the drying 
of the oil, such as the oxide of antimony and antimonious arseniate. 

If certain substances appear to act as driers, the reason is to be found 
in the fact that they have been used in conjunction with the applica¬ 
tion of heat, and their apparent beneficial action is due to the heat 
alone. According to And6s the following substances may be regarded 
as absolutely useless : all organic matters (sepia, dog excrement, bread, 
onions, garlic), red oxide of mercury, verdigris, lime, brass, zinc, alum, 
hydrated oxide of iron, boracic acid, oxide of antimony, gypsum, ver¬ 
milion, pumice-stone, animal charcoal. The following as Oxidising 
Agents. —White lead, sulphate of lead, carbonate of lead, basic acetate 
of lead, black oxide of manganese, hydrate of protoxide of manganese, 
sulphate of zinc, oxide of zinc, umber, and those in this final list as 
Energetic Oxidising Agents. —Air—acting through its oxygen—red 
load, litharge and the different oxides of lead, borate of manganese 
and the hydrated peroxide of manganese. 

Kastner has proposed the plumbates of the alkaline earths as 
driers. These are prepared by heating in a suitable furnace two 
molecules of baryta, strontia, or lime, or their corresponding car¬ 
bonates with one molecule of oxide of lead. The plumbate of baryta 
is dense black, that of strontia, brown, and that of lime, bright red. 
Kastner is of opinion that the drying property of the oil is increased 
by the richness in oxygen and the introduction of lead; he holds 
further that the introduction of the alkaline earths themselves may 
produce oleates, which after drying assume a consistency of remark¬ 
able elasticity. We ought therefore to confine ourselves in the use of 
driers to lead and manganese, to their oxides, and in certain cases to- 
some one of their salts. 

Catalytic Action of Driers. —An experiment of Chevreul lends 
support to the theory of looking upon manganese and lead as simply 
performing the function of intermediaries or oxygen carriers, viz.; 
If we make a mixture of raw linseed oil and manganese-boiled oil, 
the liquid resulting from this mixture has a much greater oxygen 
absorbing power than either of the liquids constituting the mixtures 
taken separately. 

If this be true, then a pale boiled oil made by diluting a manganese- 
boiled oil with raw oil ought to be a very desirable mixture indeed. 

It follows that the quantity of oxygen absorbed during the same 
period of time is not proportional to the quantity of oxide of man¬ 
ganese contained in the oil, since the boiled oil reduced with raw oil 
absorbs more oxygen, although bulk for bulk it contains less oxide 
of manganese than the original manganese-boiled oil. The only 
feasible explanation is this: If the raw oil in the mixture absorbs 
a gjpater quantity of oxygen in the same space of time, it is simply 
because this oxygen is supplied to it under more favourable con- 
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ditions. Now these conditions are precisely the fixation of oxygen 
by the oxide of manganese, which forthwith gives it up to the oil; 
there is thus a continual transport of oxygen from the air to the 
manganese and thence to the oxidisable principles of the oil. 

It seems, therefore, that an oil will dry in a better manner the 
less metallic linoleate it contains, because linoleate of lead absorbs 
less oxygen than linolein and becomes brittle; all we have to do is to 
introduce a quantity of lead or manganese sufficient to extract from 
the air the quantity of oxygen necessary to oxidise the linolein as 
fast as this oxidation proceeds. A large quantity of lead or man¬ 
ganese does not hasten the oxidation—the intensity of which is the 
sole function of the drying quality of the oil used—but would on the 
contrary yield a less elastic and slower forming final product. Again, 
summing up the proper conditions under which the drying properties 
of an oil are accelerated, wo can deduce the following principle (1) 
the oil ought to be refined and clarified; (2) there is an advantage in 
allowing the oil to age before using it. If need be oxidation may be 
started ; (3) it is more profitable to use boiled oil than raw oil; (4) 
the drying of raw oil or boiled oil is hastened by the addition of either 
lead or manganese or cohalt compounds in known quantities or by 
metallic lead in a fine state of division. It remains to be considered 
how in actual practice we can conform to the principles enunciated. 
The oxides of lead or manganese or cobalt or their salts are pre¬ 
ferred. But the use of metallic lead has latterly been tried with 
promising results. 

Treatment of Linseed Oil with Driers in the Cold —Driers are 
generally incorporated with the oil by aid of heat. However, 
interesting attempts have been made to effect this result in the cold. 
Numerous attempts are made to prepare quick-drying oils in the 
cold, thus securing economy and a paler oil. Few processes have, 
however, been published. The simplest plan consists in running 
the oil into a reservoir, from whence it falls upon plates super¬ 
imposed at alternating inclinations and at certain distances one from 
another. The oil thus runs in a thin layer in a zigzag course from 
one plate to another and thickens as it absorbs oxygen; by using 
lead plates the action is more rapid. The oil when it reaches the 
bottom of the column of plates is pumped" up to the top, and the 
same process is gone through again, and so on until the oil has 
assupied the requisite consistency. The theory df this is very simple— 
the oil oxidises, generates fatty acids which attack the lead, and the 
resulting nascent linoleate of lead dissolves in the oil. 

1. Bink's Method. The First Attempt at Blowing Linseed Oil .— 
In Bink’s process a very small quantity of drier, 0'2 to 06 per cent,, 
consisting of a mixture of manganese oxide and a lead salt, is first 
added to the oil, then a current of air passed through until the 
desired quantity of oxygen is absorbed. But this does not ,give 
satisfactory results without the aid of a moderate heat. 
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2. Bouis' Process .—Bouis introduced lead oleate into the oil; the 
product is colourless and dries satisfactorily. It has been proposed 
later to replace the oleate by the linoleate of lead, but the latter, it is 
said, does not give the same result, as it is said to be insoluble in oil 
in the cold. Hartley and Blenkinsop dissolve the manganese lino¬ 
leate in naphtha and introduce it in solution in that vehicle into the 
oil and then blow air through it. But according to Professor Sabin, 
this process was well known in America long before Hartley, etc., 
patented it. Moreover, the writer recommended it in his Polytechnic 
lectures several years before Hartley’s patent. See Vincent’s method 
of oil boiling. 

3. Liebig's Method .—Liebig recommended the agitation of the 
oil with water, litharge, and basic acetate of lead. The latter salt is 
prepared by grinding as finely as possible 1 part of acetate of lead 
with 1 part of litharge to thorough incorporation, and placing the 
mixture in a porcelain basin, which is heated on the water-bath and 
covered with another porcelain basin to prevent access of air. After 
an hour’s heating a white mass is obtained, which is triturated with 
5 parts of water. The solution on standing and clarifying contains 
the basic acetate of lead. It is diluted with its own bulk of water, 
and vigorously shaken with 20 parts of oil which has been triturated 
with 1 part of finely ground litharge. The mixture thus obtained is 
added to the oil to be treated, which it soon decolorises, and at the 
same time stimulates its drying properties. In those eases where 
the prosence of lead would be prejudicial to the object for which the 
oil is to be used, it is agitated with a small quantity of sulphuric 
acid diluted with 3 parts water. The lead may also be eliminated by 
agitating the oil with a salt of manganese, the acid of which forms 
an insoluble lead salt—the sulphate, for example, or, better, the 
borate. 1 

4. Livaclie’s Process.— Livache’s process consists in agitating the 
oil in the cold with finely divided metallic lead, perfectly free from 
oxide. For this purpose he uses the spongy lead obtained by pre¬ 
cipitating a lead solution by zinc plates. For 1000 gallons of oil, 
30 lb. nitrate of l&d are dissolved in 15 gallons of water; about 
1 ounce of nitric acid is added, then 6 lb. of sheet zinc. The pre¬ 
cipitated lead is placed *in capacious funnels, plugged with shavings, 
or, better still, with sea-weed, where it is rapidly washed with water; 
then a small quantity of oil is poured on very gently, so as to displace 
the water imbibed by the porous mass of precipitated spongy lead. 
When the oil runs away clear and limpid from the bottom of the 
funnel, and as a consequence thereof all the water has been displaced, 
the mud thus obtained is run into the tank containing the 1000 
gallons of oil, that is nearly 20 tons, where the whole is subjected to 

^ILiebig’-! method is regarded by some as simply a method of refining the oil. 
It was all Liebig claimed for it.—I. G. M. 
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agitation. In working with small quantities the requisite agitation 
may be imparted by running the oil and lead into a cask, and rolling 
it about from time to time on the floor. The oil thus treated assumes 
a reddish tint, which disappears as soon as it oxidises in contact with 
air. If the treatment has been efficient, the resulting oil is as fluid 
as the original, contains a small quantity- of lead, and dries in 24 
hours in the open air. The rationale of this process is easily seen, 
the fatty acids originally present in the oil act on the finely divided 
metallic lead, and the nascent linoleate of lead, aided by the heat 
produced by its formation, dissolves in the oil as soon as formed. It 
is advisable to introduce manganese into the oil prepared in this way. 
A salt of manganese very soluble in oil, viz. the nitrate, is, added, 
say, 15 lb. for the proportions given, and the whole frequently 
stirred for two or three days, after which it is allowed to stand and 
decanted. If this oil were at once used, as it often contains an excess 
of nitrate of manganese, which deliquesces in the air, it might dry 
dull. To obviate this, 7| lb. of dry precipitated oxide of lead are 
added, and the whole again subjected to agitation. After standing 
a perfectly clear oil is obtained, which, exposed to the open air in 
a thin layer, at the ordinary temperature, dries in 6 hours. During 
drying the absorption of oxygen produces, in consequence of the 
presence of oxide of manganese, a brown coloration, but the latter 
soon disappears, and finally a beautifully brilliant, perfectly dry and 
completely colourless coat is obtained. Some manufacturers using 
this process have found the oil in certain cases to be tacky, perhaps 
owing to the presence of a small quantity of glycerine. This has led 
them to heat the oil treated first with finely divided lead and then 
with a salt of manganese, and it would appear that they have 
obtained very interesting results. 

Boiling Oil Through the Bung-Hole .—The American process of 
boiling oil in the cold, or, as they term it boiling oil through the 
bung-hole, consists in simply dissolving fused linoleate of lead or 
manganese, or their rosinates, in spirits of turpentine or naphtha, 
and adding a certain amount of this solution to each barrel of raw 
oil. The painter does the same thing when he adds “ terebine ” to 
his paint. 

The figures in table give, Col. I., the amount of metal, whether 
lead or manganese, in certain well-known driers, the weight, Col. II., 
per tpn of oil, and the temperature of incorporation. The tempera¬ 
ture at which the drier dissolves, Col. III., should never be exceeded, 
except to hasten the process in a rational manner (Weger) 
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■TABLE GIVING INFORMATION AS TO USE OF DRIERS IN OIL 
BOILING. 



| 

]. | 11. 

| 

III. 

Drier. 

Percentage j 
of Metal in ' Lb. per 

Temperature 


, Commercial, Ton ol Oil. 

Degrees C. 1 


Product. 


Manganese peroxide, MnO„. 

. ' 30-00 Mn ; — 

250 

Hydrated manganic oxide, Mn.,0.,H 2 () 

. 45-50 „ 44 f 

180-200- 

„ manganese peroxide, MnO.JLO 

. 45-50 „ 14 ( 

200-220 


| 

350 

Litharge, PbO. 

. m r j b — ^ 

generally 

higher 

In the cold 


f 

Manganese borate .... 

. 15-20 Mil 11-22 1 

generally 

„ , „ commercial . 

. 5 Mn up to GO 

200 and 
higher 

Precipitated manganous rosinate 

7 22-33 f 

In the cold 

Fused manganic rosinate 

1 00 

Linoleate of manganese 

10 22 - 

generally 

i H-10Pb - 44-110 
j 1-2 Mn [ 

130-150 

Lead manganese rosin ate . 


Patent Driers: Concentrated Driers and Liquid Driers. — Con¬ 
centrate^ driers consist of the product obtained by heating linseed 
oil at 250" to 300° C. to the consistency of sticking plaster, with a 
quantity of litharge, red lead, borate of manganese greater than 10 
per cent, and even as high as 70 per cent, of the weight of the oil. 
Sugar of lead, oxide of zinc, etc., are added to or partially substituted 
for the preceding substances. 

Concentrated driers consist of a thick viscous mass, generally of 
a deep brown colour composed essentially of fused .linoleate of lead. 
A good product may be made by boiling in a small pot 7 parts (by 
weight) of good and aged linseed oil—old baked oil—with a mixture 
of 2 parts of litharg% in powder and 2 parts of red lead. The oil at 
first assumes a beautiful red colour, which turns brownish as the 
temperature rises. Suddenly it thickens, looking like bronze in 
fusion, whilst at the same time abundant fumes are given off. A 
sample drop spotted on a glass plate should become in a minute 
perfectly solid, with no viscosity nor tackiness whatever. It is 
thinned down with spirits of turpentine or rectified naphtha to the 
requisite consistency when required for use. Concentrated driers dis¬ 
solved in benzol or spirits of turpentine are used to make “boiled” 

1 To bring to degrees Fahrenheit x 9 + 5 + 32 = e.g. 250° *9 = 

- 450 + 32 = 482° F. 
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nil or oil “ boiled through the bung-hole ” in the cold from raw lin¬ 
seed oil. 

Terebine or liquid drier is made like concentrated driers, but when 
the pot is taken off the fire it is only allowed to cool for a few, 
minutes, when it is thinned down with successive additions of spirits 
of turpentine, with constant stirring. It is then passed thrbugh 
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ooarse linen, and stored in closed vessels. Liquid driers consist 
therefore of linseed oil saponified and oxidised to a greater or less 
extent, i.e. heated until it will roll into pills, and afterwards dis¬ 
solved in spirits of turpentine. There are numerous recipes for 
making driers; inter alia, the following:— 


Oil and Solids in Lit. 
Turps in Gallons. 

Concentrated 

Driers. 

Pale Liquid. 


Driers. 


Terebine. 

. 

Linseed 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 ' 7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

Boiled oil . 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

- - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Litharge . 

2 

2 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

— — 

— 

14 

— 

— 

Sugar of lead 

— 

— 

2 1 

14 

— 

14 

1 

—, 2 

1 

— 

— 

Bed lead . 

2 

1 

2 — 


— 


2 

1 1 2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Black oxide of man¬ 
ganese . 


2 

— 1 



_ 

_ 

2 — 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Manganese borate 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

2 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Zinc sulphate dehy¬ 
drates 






_ 

_ 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

2 

2 

Umber ■ . 

— 

— 

— 1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— — 

1 

— 

2 

14 

Shale brown ‘ . 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 _ 

1 

— 

— 

— 

White lead, pure dry . 

__ 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

Zinc white . 

— 

— 

— — 

— 

2 

— 

— 

—, — 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Turps in gallons. 

— 

2 

2 2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 — 

2 

2 

2 

2 


In the manufacture of white liquid driers the mass does not 
become red on boiling, but white at first, and afterwards a very 
faint yellow. Liquid driers are but little used for white colours 
—solid* driers are preferred ; but with other coloured paints very 
rapid drying is effected by simply adding, say, a few parts in 100. 
Complaints are made that certain driers when added to linseed oil in 
solution as liquid driers fall out of solution after a longer or shorter 
period of time. Sometimes, however, these complaints will not bear 
investigation. Endeavours have been made by working in the cold 
to produce very pale liquid driers. One variety which is used very 
extensively is made by intimately mixing 100 parts (by weight) of 
finely pulverised sugar of lead with 1200 parts (by weight) of poppy¬ 
seed oil. This mi^ure is exposed to sunlight in a glass vessel and 
frequently stirred. There is got in this way a perfectly colourless 
>il, which, when thinned down with 250 parts (by weight) of spirits 
>f turpentine, dries very rapidly, yielding a solid, durable coating. 
Hartley and Blenkinsop’s drier consists of zinc oxide mixed with 
i, solution of linoleate of manganese dissolved in naphtha. One per 
sent, of manganese linoleate added to linseed oil in a dilute naphtha 
solution renders it quick drying. There is no necessity to blow air 
ihrough it. The air will do its work very well after the oil is applied 
;o any given surface. 

Terebine .—The so-called “ terebine ” very often consists simply of 
[apanners’ gold size thinned down with spirits of turpentine. Japan- 
aers’gold size is linseed oil boiled with litharge, red lead, sugar of 
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lead and zinc sulphate until it will roll into pills, and then dissolved 
in spirits of turpentine. Another process consists in fusing 2 parts 
of Manilla copal, which is then mixed with $ part of linseed oil and 
6 parts of concentrated driers made by one of the formula; given 
above, after which the whole is incorporated with 14 parts of spirits 
of turpentine. The bulk of the paste “ patent driers ” used in the 
trade consist of 90 per cent, or more of a mixture consisting of equal 
quantities of chalk, “ Paris white,” and barytes, and about 10 per cent, 
or less of actual driers. When it is desired to prevent the paint from 
cracking, very good results are obtained by using spirits of turpentine 
which has simply been shaken up with litharge and decanted. A 
liquid is thus obtained which does not affect the colour, and which 
also gives a very durable coating. 

Hannav’s glvcl lead linoleates and basic lead linoleates, made by 
dissolving about 2 parts (by weight) of litharge in 1 part ot linseed 
oil at as low a temperature as practicable, should make excellent 
driers either per se or in turps or benzene. 

The Manufacture of Driers. 

The principal substances used as “ driers ” or aids in oil-boiling 
are metallic lead, Pb = 207, oxides and salts of (A) lead, (B) manga¬ 
nese, and (C) cobalt. 

Lead Compounds Used as Driers. 1 —(1) Litharge; (2) red lead; 
(3) acetate or sugar of lead; (4) lead borate; (5) lead rosinate; (6) 
lead linoleate, and either of the last two or both mixed with either 
manganese rosinate or linoleate or with both. 

1. Litharge, PbO = 223; Pb = 92'83 ; 0 = 7'17percent. Manu¬ 
facture. —When metallic lead is heated in a current of air, it is oxidised 
into massicot, PbO(Pb + 0 = PbO 207 + 16 = 223). 207 parts of 
oxidised lead yield 223 of massicot. When this massicot is further 
heated, it fuses, and the fused product after cooling is known as 
litharge, or, from its scaly nature, as flake litharge. It does not, 
however, undergo any chemical change. When buying litharge (or 
use as a drier, it should be guaranteed free from massicot, also copper, 
which is often present in considerable quantity, find acts injuriously. 
Moreover, it should not contain unconverted metallic lead nor sand 
nor silver. 

Properties. —litharge should dissolve completely in dilute nitric 
acid and in acetic acid to a colourless solution. A green coloration 
would indicate copper. Any residue in eitherof these acids will con¬ 
sist, most probably, of sand or grit, or possibly of lead peroxide (PbO.,); 
acetic Acid may leave a residue of non-oxidised blue lead. When 
litharge is heated with linseed oil for some time at the temperature 
at wh-ch that oil is said to “boil," but, more properly, at which it 

1 Galen (a.d. 131-200) states that “ white lead and litharge thicken and dry". 
—“ De Meth. Med.," iii., 4. ’ 
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undergoes destructive distillation, it dissolves in the oil. In varnish- 
making and oil-boiling it is often found at the close of the operation 
reduced to metallic lead and the superincumbent oil, etc., has per¬ 
force been oxidised, pro rata. In such cases without doubt all its 
oxygen is seized hold of and absorbed by the “ boiling ” oil. Litharge 
assists in oil-boiling in three different ways: (1) It may combine 
with any free linoleic acid in the oil at a comparatively low tempera¬ 
ture to form linoleate of lead, which will dissolve in the oil under 
favourable circumstances; (2) at a higher temperature it will elimi¬ 
nate glycerine from the oil and oxidise the latter to acrolein, and 
combine with the liberated linoleic acid to form linoleate of lead, 
which will again dissolve in the oil under favourable conditions; 
(3) in the act of being reduced to metallic lead, it will part with its 
oxygen to the oil, and consequently by starting the oxidation process 
increase the drying properties of the oil. The drawback attendant 
on the use of litharge and all lead salts as driers is the dark colour 
which they impart to boiled oil, due no doubt to the dissolved lead 
linoleate. This dark colour is intensified by the great heat at which 
the oil must be kept for some considerable time before the litharge 
dissolves and plays its part. Another drawback attendant on the use 
of litharge and other lead salts is that the oil or varnish into which 
they enter cannot be used in conjunction with or in juxtaposition to 
pigments consisting of or containing sulphides liable to combine with 
lead compounds to form the black sulphide of lead. Sulphur emana¬ 
tions aJt similarly. Paintings or decorations injured in this way may, 
it is said, be revivified by washing with a weak solution of peroxide 
of hydrogen, which converts the black sulphide of lead into white 
sulphate of lead without materially affecting the painting in any 
other way. But this is erroneous. Thenard only used it to restore 
a white lead background, in a black crayon drawing, of Baphael. 
Such delicate colours as madder lake would be destroyed by hydro¬ 
gen peroxide. This black coloration is very often due to the free 
sulphur contained in the pigment, and not to the combined sulphur, 
which, looked at frgm a rational point of view, must be regarded as 
more or less stable. On the other hand, linseed oil boiled over the 
naked fire with litharge.gives an elastic, durable coat of greater lustre 
and less susceptible to dry superficially than manganese-boiled oil. 
In a word, litharge-boiled oil is more of the nature of a varnish than 
manganese-boiled oil. 

The Pharmaceutical Society requirements for litharge are that;— 

“ It shall dissolve completely in dilute nitric acid (1:4) and also 
in acetic acid (B : P), and!' shall give no characteristic reaction on 
being tested for copper, iron, and carbonates.’’ 

Twelve samples of litharge were obtained by Remington from 
leading manufacturers of this material, and were analysed, with the 
follcftving results:— 
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lead and zinc sulphate until it will roll into pills, and then dissolved 
in spirits of turpentine. Another process consists in fusing 2 parts 
of Manilla copal, which is then mixed with $ part of linseed oil and 
6 parts of concentrated driers made by one of the formula; given 
above, after which the whole is incorporated with 14 parts of spirits 
of turpentine. The bulk of the paste “ patent driers ” used in the 
trade consist of 90 per cent, or more of a mixture consisting of equal 
quantities of chalk, “ Paris white,” and barytes, and about 10 per cent, 
or less of actual driers. When it is desired to prevent the paint from 
cracking, very good results are obtained by using spirits of turpentine 
which has simply been shaken up with litharge and decanted. A 
liquid is thus obtained which does not affect the colour, and which 
also gives a very durable coating. 

Hannav’s glvcl lead linoleates and basic lead linoleates, made by 
dissolving about 2 parts (by weight) of litharge in 1 part ot linseed 
oil at as low a temperature as practicable, should make excellent 
driers either per se or in turps or benzene. 

The Manufacture of Driers. 

The principal substances used as “ driers ” or aids in oil-boiling 
are metallic lead, Pb = 207, oxides and salts of (A) lead, (B) manga¬ 
nese, and (C) cobalt. 

Lead Compounds Used as Driers. 1 —(1) Litharge; (2) red lead; 
(3) acetate or sugar of lead; (4) lead borate; (5) lead rosinate; (6) 
lead linoleate, and either of the last two or both mixed with either 
manganese rosinate or linoleate or with both. 

1. Litharge, PbO = 223; Pb = 92'83 ; 0 = 7'17percent. Manu¬ 
facture. —When metallic lead is heated in a current of air, it is oxidised 
into massicot, PbO(Pb + 0 = PbO 207 + 16 = 223). 207 parts of 
oxidised lead yield 223 of massicot. When this massicot is further 
heated, it fuses, and the fused product after cooling is known as 
litharge, or, from its scaly nature, as flake litharge. It does not, 
however, undergo any chemical change. When buying litharge (or 
use as a drier, it should be guaranteed free from massicot, also copper, 
which is often present in considerable quantity, find acts injuriously. 
Moreover, it should not contain unconverted metallic lead nor sand 
nor silver. 

Properties. —litharge should dissolve completely in dilute nitric 
acid and in acetic acid to a colourless solution. A green coloration 
would indicate copper. Any residue in eitherof these acids will con¬ 
sist, most probably, of sand or grit, or possibly of lead peroxide (PbO.,); 
acetic Acid may leave a residue of non-oxidised blue lead. When 
litharge is heated with linseed oil for some time at the temperature 
at wh-ch that oil is said to “boil," but, more properly, at which it 

1 Galen (a.d. 131-200) states that “ white lead and litharge thicken and dry". 
—“ De Meth. Med.," iii., 4. ’ 
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For metallurgical determinations the litharge used should of 
course he free from silver. 

2. Bed Lead Minium, 2PbO, Pb0 2 = Pb 3 0 4 = 685; Pb = 90'2; 
0 = 9'8 per cent. Manufacture. —Bed lead Ph 3 0 4 is made by heat¬ 
ing litharge in contact with air at 300“ C., a temperature slightly 
below its point of fusion. The litharge should be free from copper. 
It gradually becomes converted into a fine red known as red lead. 
The manufacture of red lead is a Derbyshire industry, and the pro¬ 
cess of the present day differs in no essential particulars from that 
described so vividly by Bishop Watson 125 years ago. A variety 
of red lead, made by igniting white lead, is sold as orange lead. 
Although dearer in price it is no more efficacious as a drier than 
ordinary red lead. It always contains undecomposed carbonate. 

Composition. —The red leads of commerce differ in composition 
according to the length of time they have been furnaced. However, 
the proportion of oxygen absorbed by the litharge never exceeds that 
which corresponds to the formula 2PbO, Pb0 2 = Pb 3 0 4 . When red 
lead is heated it darkens, and then, at a temperature above 300° C., 
it gives off oxygen, becoming reconverted into litharge. Test for 
Purity. —When red lead is treated with nitric acid the two equi¬ 
valents of PbO are dissolved as nitrate of lead, leaving the Pb0 2 
behind as a puce-coloured residue which is perfectly insoluble in 
nitric acid, and only dissolves in dilute nitric acid after it has been 
reduced by the addition of oxalic acid. When this reagent is intro¬ 
duced into the test tube, containing the nitric acid and red lead, 
vigorous action ensues, the whole of the puce-coloured oxide being 
converted into white crystalline nitrate, to which it is only necessary 
to add a little boiling water for complete and instantaneous solution. 
Any residue remaining is generally barytes. Sophistication with 
ground brick is only met with in books. Bed lead containing more 
oxygon perhaps in a more available state, is a more energetic drier 
than litharge, and its function as a drier is similar to what it plays 
in a storage battery. 

Other Uses. —Besides its use as a drier, red lead is used in the 
manufacture of mltches, wall paper, sealing wax, crystal glass; 
mixed with white lead m oil it is used to form a cement for steam 
joints. Bed lead “ substitutes ” are of little or no use as driers. 

N.B. —2a. Peroxide of Lead. — The puoe-coloured peroxide of 
lead neither acts as a drier nor a catalyst in regard to linseed oil. 
It retards drying and this fact is an insuperable stumbling-block to 
the peroxide theory of oil-boiling. This inertia may quite easily be 
explained by assuming that the affinity of the peroxidic oxygen for 
lead monoxide is greater than for oil. 

The Use of Bed Lead as a Paint Material— It is interesting to 
know how a substance used as a drier behaves as a paint when 
ground in oil. Bed lead is-regarded as one of the best, as shown in 
the Havre de Grace bridge tests, but to come to a correct conclusion 
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it is necessary to know the composition of the paint and also that of 
the red lead employed. It has been maintained that a red lead con¬ 
taining 95 per cent, of Pb i( 0 4 yielded the best protective paint, but 
from experiments carried out by the Institute of Industrial Eesearch 
at Washington this does not appear to be the case, better results be¬ 
ing obtained with those containing only 8G to 90 per cent., and the 
specifications of the United States Navy have now been altered ac¬ 
cordingly. Gardner is of opinion that pure red lead does not react 
appreciably with linseed oil, and therefore the paint remains soft for 
a considerable time, a certain proportion of litharge must be present 
in the pigment to react with the oil and form a hard and durable 
film. This litharge must be in the pigment when it is manufactured, 
as no amount of mixing would suffice to incorporate litharge with 
red lead after it had been made. A new orange mineral which has 
recently been placed on the market is a fume pigment so flocculent 
that it occupies double the volume of red lead and yields a paint 
which is extremely smooth, durable, and elastic. This pigment is 
extremely suitable for reducing para reds for pigment manufacture. 
Ordinary red lead is crystalline, when the crystals are broken up by 
grinding it turns yellow’; so delicate are these crystals that 10 per 
cent, of barytes cannot be added to red lead without reducing the 
colour a hundred fold. 

3. Lead Acetate (Neutral), Pb(Cj,H 3 0 2 ) 2 + 3H 2 0. Sugar of Lead. 
Molecular Weight 379.—This salt was formerly known as salt of 
Saturn, or sugar of Saturn. It is prepared by neutralising acetic 
acid with litharge. It crystallises in oblique rhomboidal prisms, 
colourless, transparent and efflorescent. It is generally met with in 
the form of heavy compact crystalline masses, somewhat resembling 
loaf-sugar. Its odour is acetous, whilst its taste is both sweet and 
astringent, its after taste is bitter and disagreeable. It dissolves in 
| part of cold water and in 8 parts of alcohol. Its solution slightly 
reddens blue litmus paper, and is partially decomposed by carbonic 
acid, which at the same time liberates a small quantity of acetic acid, 
which preserves the rest of the salt from the action of carbonic acid. 

Action of Heat on Lead Acetate. —Crystallised acetate of lead 
melts at 75'5° C., at 100“ C. it loses water j,nd a small quantity of 
acetic acid. It afterwards solidifies, but towards 280“ C. it again 
melts. The dehydrated salt would appear to consist of a sesquibasic 
acetate. At higher temperatures it decomposes with disengagement 
of carbonic acid, acetic acid and acetone, leaving a residue of very 
finely divided and highly combustible metallic lead. Lead acetate is 
a very energetic drier; perhaps much of the metallic lead found by 
varnish-makers at the bottom of their pots may come from the com¬ 
plete reduction of the acetate and not from the litharge often used in 
conjunction with it. 

3a. Basic Lead Acetate. —The so-called neutral lead acetate? just 
described results from the combination of two equivalents, i.e. 120 
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parts of monobasic acetic acid with one equivalent, i.e. 223 parts of 
the di-acid base litharge. When two equivalents of a monobasic acid, 
e.g. acetic acid, combine with one equivalent of a di-acid base, e.g. 
litharge, a neutral or normal salt is produced. But it is found in 
actual practice that certain neutral or normal salts, in their state of 
solution in water, can still dissolve and combine with a further pro¬ 
portion of base. Thus when one equivalent of neutral acetate of 
lead is dissolved in water, it combines on boiling with an additional 
equivalent of litharge to form the di-basic salt, PbA 2 Pb(HO) 2 , basic 
acetate of lead. By digesting together one equivalent of sugar of lead 
with two equivalents of litharge the tribasic salt, Pb(A) a 2Pb(HO) s , is 
produced. These basic acetates, owing to the fact that their excess 
■of litharge, or, rather, lead hydrate, PbO, H.,0, is in a loose state of 
combination, easily give up this excess to weak acids, even carbonic 
acid, as exemplified in the manufacture of white lead. Should raw 
linseed oil contain free “linoleic acid,” agitation with a solution of 
basic acetate of lead will convert the former into linoleate of lead, 
and if the agitation be renewed from time to time this linoleate of 
lead will dissolve to some extent in the oil, imparting drying pro¬ 
perties thereto, whilst the insoluble magma produced by the action 
of the basic acetate on the colouring matter and mucilage collects as 
an insoluble slime at the bottom of the vessel. Such is the principle 
of the refining of linseed oil by Liebig’s method and the imparting 
of drying properties thereto in the cold by means of basic acetate of 
lead, a«substance the utility of which is not appreciated either by the 
varnish-maker or colour-maker to the extent to which its intrinsic 
merits entitle it. 

4. Lead Borate, Pb(B0 3 ) 2 + H 2 0 - 310'8.—Precipitated borate 
■of lead is a white substance made by precipitating the boracic acid 
in 382 parts (i.e. one equivalent) of borax (Na,B 4 0 T + 10 aq.) by one 
equivalent of a lead salt—that is to say, 331 parts of nitrate of lead 
Pb(NO,) 8 or 379 parts of neutral acetate of lead (Pb(C 2 H 3 0 8 ) 2 + 3 aq.). 
The mother liquor is filtered off, the precipitate is well washed, filter- 
pressed, and dried in the usual way. This substance combines the 
■drying properties ot both lead and boric acid. It is said not to darken 
the oil to quite the sanje extent as other lead driers, but a sample in¬ 
spected by the author was the darkest sample of boiled oil he ever 
saw. Possibly the darker colour was due to the operator. Meurant, 
•German patent 223,754, prepares lead borate for use as a drier by 
fusing boric acid and litharge together in molecular proportions. 

5. Bosinate of Lead .—The first stage in making rosinate of lead, 
■erroneously termed resinate of lead, is the preparation of an alkaline 
solution of rosinate of soda. Bosin being an acid of variable degrees 
of acidity, different samples require different proportions of caustic 
alkali for neutralisation. The best plan is to add rosin gradually 
with constant stirring to a very dilute boiling solution of) caustic 
alkali of known strength until the latter is exactly neutrali|/d. 
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Starting from the data that every 62 parts of anhydrous sodium 
oxide (real alkali) present in solution as rosinate of soda require for 
complete precipitation one equivalent of a lead salt, viz. 379 parts 
lead acetate or 330 parts lead nitrate, and knowing the original bulk 
of the alkaline solution used and its richness in real alkali, as deter¬ 
mined by the hydrometer and the usual tables, it is easy to calculate 
the amount of lead salt necessary to displace the soda in the solu¬ 
tion ot alkaline rosinate by lead, and thus throw down all the rosin 
as rosinate of lead. 

The dilute solution of the proper proportion of lead salt is gradu¬ 
ally added with constant stirring to the equally dilute solution of 
alkaline rosinate; the mother liquor is syphoned off, the precipitated 
lead rosinate, which is further well washed, drained and dried. It 
may be heated to incipient fusion to expel water. 

C. Linnleate of Lead. —Lmoleate of lead is made by precipitating 
a solution of linseed oil soft soap, made by saponifying linseed oil 
with caustic potash in the usual way. 100 lb. of linseed oil on an 
average require 194 lb. of pure caustic potash, equal to 16£ lb. ot 
an ydrous potassic oxide, for complete saponification (see Sap. 
Numbers). Caustic potash is sold as containing so much per cent, 
of anhydrous caustic alkali; when pure it contains 83-9 per cent. 
It is, therefore, a mere matter of calculation, if 100 lb. of linseed oil 
require 19| lb. of caustic potash, when the strength is 83'9 per cent., 
to find how much will be required for complete saponification when 
the str ngth is 80 (or any other figure) per cent. The soap‘is dis¬ 
solved in five or six times its weight of water, and the linoleic acid 
precipitated therefrom by a dilute solution of a lead salt. The exact 
proportion of lead salt for complete precipitation depends upon the 
amount and the strength of the caustic alkali used. 112-2 parts of 
pure caustic potash, equal to 94-2 parts of anhydrous potassic oxide, 
require one equivalent of a lead salt, say 379 parts lead acetate or 
330 parts lead nitrate. The lead salt solution is added gradually to 
the soft soap solution with constant stirring. The mother liquor ia 
syphoned off the precipitated lead linoleate, which is then further 
washed, drained and dried. Heat after drying to'meipient fusion to 
expel last traces of water. 

Pyrolusite. Peroxide of Manganese, MnO s .—This is the oxide 
which most commonly occurs native, and is resorted to as the source 
of the other combinations of this metal. In this country it is common 
in Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Aberdeenshire. It is found in, 
^variety of forms: compact and massive, pulverulent and crystallised, 
a vlV of the latter varieties have a grey metallic lustre, and are found 
varnislly radiated, and in rhomboidal prisms. Its specific gravity 
plete restween 4-8 and 4-9. It is the pyrolusite 1 of mineralogists, 
conjui 

3a. = fi re ’ at “* = 10 f ree < 01 loosen ■' from the facility with whicigpart 
■1 ih® eQ is cx P e l' e| f by heat : or, according to Graham, from rnp and Aovue fa 

cnD n its use in discharging the colour of glass. 
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The following analyses of five samples of native peroxide of 
manganese are given upon the authorities of Berthier (I., II., III.), 
Klaproth (IV.), and Turner (V.). 

ANALYSES OF NATIVE (PEROXIDE OF MANGANESE) PYROLUSITE. 


Peroxide of manganese 
„ „ iron 

Oxide of copper 
Carbonate of lime . 
Silica 
Baryta . 

Water . 


i 


1 

: i. 

i 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

V. 


93-8 

84'0 

72-7 

99-5 

07-8 


1-0 

2-0 

1-0 

0-0 

0-0 


trace 

trace 

trace 

0-0 

0-0 


o-o 

9-0 

24-0 

o-o 

o-o 


4-0 

4-0 

1-2 

o-o 

0-5 


o-o 

o-o 

0-0 

o-o 

0-5 


1-2 

DO 

1-1 

0-5 

1-2 


100-0 

100'0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 


Under the name of manganese, this substance is met with in com¬ 
merce, and is largely consumed in the manufacture of bleaching 
agents. In the laboratory, it is resorted to as a source of oxygen 
gas, 2Mn0 2 = Mn 2 O s + 0, for which purpose it should be well 
dried previous to introducing it into the retort: sometimes it is mixed 
with carbonaceous matter, and then yields carbonic acid: it also, 
generally gives off a little nitrogen upon the first application of heat, 
the source of which is not obvious. Carbonate of lime, silica, oxide 
of iron, and some other substances, are, as the above analyses 
indicate, not infrequently present, and lower its value pro rata 
associated with it. In the arts it is used to give a black colour to 
earthen-ware, and to remove the green colour which glass derives 
from protoxide of iron; for this purpose it is added in such quantity 
only as to peroxidise the iron, by becoming itself protoxide, and 
neither the peroxide of iron nor the protoxide of manganese, which 
remain, materially interfere with the colour of the glass: in this case, 
Mn0 2 , acting on 2FeO, produces MnO and Fe 2 0 3 . A little excess 
of oxide of manganese is apt to give the glass a pink tint, which as is 
sometimes seen in plate glaBS windows, does not appear till after 
long exposure to light. This oxide is also said to sweeten foul water, 
or to prevent its becoming putrid. It usually loses weight (water), 
on being dried at a temperature not exceeding 300°; at a red-heat it , 
becomes sesquioxide; and, intensely heated in an iron tube, or with 
a minute quantity of carbonaceous matter, part of it becomes pro¬ 
toxide. It is not altered by air or water. It is a good conductor of 
electricity. It forms no combinations with the acids; but suoh of 
them as appear to dissolve it, reduce it to the state of protoxide. 
Gently heated with hydrochloric acid, chlorine is liberated, in 
consequence of the decomposition of the acid by the oxygen of the 
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oxide. Mn0 2 + 4HC1 * MnCl 2 + 2H 2 0 + Cl 2 . Boiled with sul¬ 
phuric acid, oxygen is evolved, and a soluble sulphate of the protoxide 
is formed, [Mn0 2 + S0 8 =» MnO, S0 3 + 0], together with a small 
portion of manganic acid, (which gives the solution a pink colour 
and bleaching properties ?) Nitric acid does not attack it unless it 
■contains sesquioxide, or some deoxidising agent be at the same time 
present. Many vegetable acids decompose it by the aid of heat. 

As binoxide of manganese is extensively used by the bleacher, 
■and as it occurs of various degrees of purity in commerce, a ready 
■mode of determining its value, or in other words, the quantity of 
■oxygen per cent, which it contains, is desirable: this may be effected 
in various ways, but it is generally attained by ascertaining its 
power of decomposing hydrochloric acid and evolving chlorine: to 
this end the oxide to be tested is mixed with hydrochloric acid, and 
heated, and the evolved chlorine is received into a jar containing 
lime diffused through water, by which a chloride of lime is formed ; 
the quantity of chlorine is then determined by the process already 
described. Other modes of testing this oxide have been suggested 
{see Kane’s “ Elem. Ch.,” 580. Graham, 536. Levol, “ Chem. Gaz.,” 
April, 1843). 

Pure peroxide of manganese is sometimes useful as a test of the 
presence of iodine, bromine, and chlorine : when mixed with a salt 
■containing iodine, and the mixture heated with a little sulphuric 
acid, the violet vapour of iodine is evolved; the salts of bromine give 
in the same way a brown vapour; and from the chlorides chlorine is 
evolved. 

Sulphate of Manganese. Manganous Sulphate. —This beautiful 
rose-coloured salt is formed, (1) by dissolving the protoxide or proto¬ 
carbonate in dilute sulphuric acid, and evaporating; (2) by mixing 
peroxide of manganese into a paste with sulphuric acid, and heating 
it for some time to dull redness; oxygen is evolved, and the dry mass 
washed with water affords a solution of the sulphate of the protoxide, 
which may be crystallised by evaporation. This salt is much used 
in dyeing and calico-printing, for which purpose it is prepared by 
■“igniting" peroxide of manganese mixed with about one-tenth its 
weight of pounded coal in a gas retort. A little HC1 is added towards 
the end of the operation. The protoxide thus formed is dissolved in 
diluted sulphuric acid with the addition at the end of a little hydro¬ 
chloric acid; the sulphate is evaporated to dryness, and again heated 
to redness in the gas retort; the iron is found, after the ignition, in 
the state of peroxide, and insoluble, the persulphate of iron being 
decomposed, while the sulphate of manganese is not injured by the 
temperature of ignition, and remains soluble. The solution is of an 
Amethystine colour, and does not readily crystallise. When doth 
is passed through sulphate of manganese and afterwards through 
a caustic alkali, protoxide of manganese is precipitated upon it* and 
.rapidly becomes brown in the air; or it is at once peroxidised by 
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passing the doth through a solution of chloride of lime. The ooldur 
thus produced is called manganese brown (Graham). 

Sulphate of manganese, as obtained by.gentle evaporation from 
the neutral solution, forms rhombic prisms which contain 4 atoms 
of water; When the crystals are formed between 45° and 68 F. 
they contain 5 atoms of water, and are isomorphous with sulphate of 
copper; and when formed under 42° F. they include 7 atoms of 
water, and are isomorphous with sulphate of iron (Mitscherlich). 
And lastly, when a concentrated solution of sulphate of manganese 
is mixed with sulphuric acid, it yields on evaporation small granular- 
crystals containing only 1 atom of water. The solubility of sulphate 
of manganese varies with its water of crystallisation; but, according 
to Brandes, the anhydrous salt is soluble in 2 parts of water at 
60° F. and in its own weight at 122° F.; at a higher temperature its 
solubility diminishes. It is insoluble in alcohol. The taste of sul¬ 
phate of manganese is styptic and bitterish, and the crystals have 
generally a Blight tinge of pink. At 240° F. they lose 3 atoms 
of water, but retain 1 until heated above 400°; at a red*heat the 
salt becomes anhydrous, and in that state consists of the mono- 
hydrated salt MnS0 4 +H a O = 169, which is greyish-white in 
colour, and is the starting-point of the manufacture of all man¬ 
ganese driers. , , , , ,, 

Manganese Acetate .—This salt is manufactured by double 
decomposition between acetate of lime and sulphate of manganese 
in equi^plent proportions. 

The reaction is as follows;— 


Ca(J) a + MnS0 4 = CaSO. + 

‘ Calcium acetate Manganese sulphate Calcium sulphate 


Mn(I) a . 

Manganese acetate 


The brown acetate of lime may be used. A solution of acetate 
,f manganese marking 22° Twaddell, specific gravity H10, is used 
n oil-boiling by steam in thfe proportion of 36 gallons to 10 tons of 
,il in conjunction with a small quantity of lead driers the greater the 
iroportion of whictf the darker is the resultant boiled oil (see Vin- 
jent’s process of oil-boiling by steam, for which process this drier 

18 6 ^drald V P^oxide'of Manganese .-Any sulphates or chlorides, 
which may be present in small quantities are determined. If the 
hydrated oxide does not oontain a large quantity of peroxide of 
manganese, it is worthless, and points to faulty washing. One or 
two per cents, of lime are harmless, larger quantities injurious. 
Besides the Mn content, the available oxygen is also determined. 
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Mn. 

Avail¬ 
able 0. 

Mu0 2 . 

Mn 2 Og. 

MnO. 

Oxides 

of 

Man¬ 

ganese. 

Hydrated peroxide of man¬ 
ganese .... 

A 

38-11 

10-14 

49-87 

10-43 


.59-80 

Hydrated peroxide of man¬ 
ganese .... 

B 

53-67 

10-87 

33-33 

46-82 


80-15 

Hydrated oxide of man¬ 
ganese .... 

c 

44-05 

11-05 

50-51 

17-41 


67-92 

Hydrated oxide of man¬ 
ganese .... 

D 

51-31 

8-59 

12-23 

02-00 


74-83 

Hydrated oxide of man¬ 
ganese .... 

E 

52-68 

5-55 


54-83 

18-06 

73-49 

Hydrated protoxide of man¬ 
ganese .... 

F 

51-70 

5-32 


52-54 

19-52 

72*06 


Manganese Borate .—This is prepared by precipitating a solution 
of 382 parts, i.e. one equivalent of borax, Na 2 B 4 O 7 10aq., with 169 
parts, i.e.'one equivalent of the monohydrated sulphate of manganese, 
MnS0 4 , TL.O. The sulphate of manganese should be free from iron 
and the borax from excess of alkali. The iron may be removed from 
the sulphate by roasting the sulphate and redissolving. If the chloride 
be used enough soda is added until the precipitate becomes white and 
the filtrate precipitated by borax. The excess of alkali may he 
neutralised by the addition of the requisite quantity of boracic acid. 
Precipitation should be effected in the cold. This substance, when pure 
and skilfully prepared, is a perfectly white powder, but whiteness is 
not a guarantee of purity, as it is often most grossly sophisticated with 
Bulphate of lime, zinc oxide, etc. More samples contain lime either 
as borate or sulphate; a few per cents, does no harm if the borate is to 
be used for oil boiling. Where a high Mn content is indispensable 
a larger quantity is injurious. But such a drier may still be used for 
powdered siccatives where the drier mixed with a large bulk of inert 
matter is added direct to the paint. It is sometimes very unskilfully 
prepared. Some commercial samples submitted to J. 6. McIntosh 
for analysis consisted of mere mechanical mixtures of sulphate of 
manganese and borax almost entirely destitute of drying power. 
Endemann and Paisley found the following percentages in four 
samples:— 


1 . 

Boric acid, 39-36 

manganous oxide, 12-00 

2. 

„ „ 40-18 

„ 16-19 

3. 

„ „ 37-38 

„ „ 81-06 

4. 

„ „ 11-09 

„ „ 0-43 


This salt is also made by acting on borax with manganous chloride 
and is supposed to be represented by the formula MnB 4 O r , but the 
washing with water to get rid of the sodium chloride partly decomposes 
it, and the salt is apt to turn brown from oxidation. Many rflanu-, 
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facturers use a large excess of borax, and simply drain the precipitate 
without washing it. It often contains therefore 10 to 20 per cent, of 
sodium sulphate or sodium chloride. In the above analyses No. 3 
was a washed product which had been bleached with sulphate of 
sodium. No. 4 contained rosin. When manganous sulphate is used 
in the manufacture of borate of manganese the yield is less than with 
the chloride, as the sodium sulphate dissolves the manganese borate. 
Weger found the Mn content to vary greatly, 22 per cent, of Mn 
being the highest in the white article. The composition is not 
MnB t 0 7 but more likely 2MnO. 3B S 0 3 .3H s O. By reacting on man¬ 
ganous sulphate with the equivalent quantity of borax Endemann 
and Paisley obtained precipitates which, in two cases, contained 
26-78 and 28-82 per cent, of manganous oxide and 42-36 and 39-69 
per cent, of boric oxide (B 2 0 3 ). If the salt were MnB 4 0 T the 
amounts of B a 0 3 for these two percentages of manganese should 
be 52-8 and 56-8 per cent, respectively. They recommend the 
following process for the manufacture of borate of manganese: 
Manganous chloride is precipitated with borax mixed with enough 
caustic soda to double the amount of soda present. The precipitate 
is washed twice with a little water. The loss of boric acid is found by- 
analysing the wash water, and is replaced by mixing solid boric acid 
with the nearly dry precipitate, and drying the mixture thoroughly. 
It may then be regarded as MnB 4 0 ; , with either three or five mole¬ 
cules of water. Borate of manganese prepared in this way gave 
capital^results as a drier. 

Manganese Oxalate. —Manganese oxalate is made by precipi¬ 
tating a solution of oxalate of soda by a manganese salt. In boiling 
the oxalic acid of the manganese oxalate is decomposed with evolution 
of C0 2 , etc. Very energetic oxidising properties are claimed for the 
residual manganese. 

Glycerinated Borate of Manganese as a Drier. —H. Butgers acts 
on the principle that manganese borate dissolves in glycerine, and 
less drier need be used when such a solution is added to linseed oil. 

Manganese Nitrate.—Amongst other inorganic manganese salts 
the nitrate is the best; when added to hot linseed oil it decomposes 
with separation of an oxide, the gaseous particles of which convert the 
oil at 150° to 170° C. into a boiled oil. 

The only organic acid salt of manganese used as a drier in actual 
practice is the acetate which is used in aqueous solution in oil boiling 
by steam, the high price of which is compensated by the small 
amount required. 

Manganese Linoleate.— Manganese linoleate is made in the 
same way as lead linoleate. A linseed oil soft soap is precipitated by 
a solution of the monohydrated sulphate of manganese, 169 parts of 
which, or one equivalent, are equal to 112-2 parts, or two equivalents 
of pyre caustic potash which contain 83-3 parts of anhydrous potassio 
•oxide (the percentage of real alkali contained in pure caustic potash), 
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and as 100 parts of linseed oil require 19-J parts of pure caustic potash- 
for complete saponification, it is easy to make the necessary cal¬ 
culation when working with potash of any strength different from 
the pure, viz. 83'3 per cent, of real alkali. Or potash lye of a certain 
gravity may be kept in stock, and its richness in real alkali ascer¬ 
tained from the customary tables and the gravity as indicated by the 
hydrometer. For 100 lb. of linseed oil caustic potash equal to 
161 lb. of real alkali must be used, starting initially with a weak 
solution and finishing with a more concentrated. The soft soap of 
commerce contains about 50 per cent, of water, and though often 
made from linseed oil is not invariably so, and, moreover, it is grossly 
adulterated with starch, silicate of soda, and so on. The varnish- 
maker who makes his own driers should, therefore, make also his 
own soft soap. Manganese linoleate is precipitated, washed, pressed 
and dried in the same way as lead linoleate. 

liosinatc of Manganese .—Rosinate of manganese is made in 
the same way as lead rosinate; for every 80 parts of pure caustic 
soda (containing 62 parts of pure anhydrous alkali sodium oxide) 
present in the solution of rosinate of soda, 169 parts of monohydrated 
sulphate of manganese are required for precipitation. Mixed rosin- 
ates of manganese and lead and mixed linoleates of manganese and 
lead, as well as mixed rosinates and linoleates of both lead and 
manganese, can easily be made in the wet way, e.g.: The latter 
mixed drier is made thus. Saponify equal weights of rosin and 
linseed oil and precipitate by a solution of a mixture of the acetates 
or nitrates of manganese and lead in molecular proportions, or the 
manganese salts may he precipitated by MnS0 4 , and the mother 
liquor Na,S0 4 filtered off and then the lead salts precipitated by 
Pb(A) s . This complex product after fusion and solution in turps 
is a fine drier. It can of course after fusion he dissolved in linseed 
oil. 

Fused rosinates and linoleates are made by dissolving the oxides 
of lead and manganese in rosin or in linseed oil respectively. The 
proportions maybe calculated as follows; As the atomic weight of 
KHO 56'1 is to the saponification value of the "osin or linseed oil, 
say, 17 - 5 and 19'5 per cent, respectively, so is half the atomic weight 
of litharge 111-5 and manganese dioxide 43-5 to the amount of 
litharge or manganese required per cent. Commercial raw materials 
are often grossly adulterated. 

Although the above is correct in theory, practice determines that 
rosin in a state of fusion is incapable of absorbing the above mentioned 
oxides sufficiently for total saturation of its acid content. Indeed, the 
working quantities are far below those of the theoretical figures, as 
the following must prove:— 
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TABLE SHOWING APPROXIMATE ABSORPTION BY ROSIN OF LEAD 
AND MANGANESE OXIDES. 


Product. 

Rosin, 
Parts by 
Weight. 

Litharge, PbO, 
Parts by 
Weight. 

Manganese, MnO a , 
Parts by 
Weight. 

Lead rosinate .... 

100 

12 


Manganese rosinate 

100 

— 

5-6 

Lead and manganese rosinate 

100 

. 6 

2 


Rosinates of Manganese and Lead .—The true rosinates of man¬ 
ganese and lead are made not by saponifying rosin but by saponify¬ 
ing such hard resins as copal by caustic soda and reprecipitating by 
a salt of lead or manganese. They form interesting compounds, but 
they are even more intractable as far as solution in oil is concerned 
than the original resins (not rosin) from which they are derived. 

In 1891 P. H. Thorpe determined the effect of temperature and 
•of various driers on linseed oil during boiling. 

He used Calcutta raw linseed oil. It was a very pale yellow 
colour, and cold pressed. In each experiment 50 c.c. was used, 
put into a tube of thin Bohemian glass, and plunged with several 
■others into a sand-bath, the sand reaching half-way up the con¬ 
tents of the tube. During boiling the contents of the tubes were 
■stirred. The drier, before being introduced into the oil, was rendered 
anhydrgus. The best results were got by heating the sand-bath up 
to between 230° and 275“ C. (446° to 527° P.). After heating, the 
■quality of the oil was assessed by covering small plates of glass with 
it and allowing it to dry in a ventilated room. The varnish was con¬ 
sidered dry when it could be touched without leaving finger-marks 
upon it. The table on p. 322 gives the results obtained. Some of 
them do not seem altogether in accordance with results obtained on 
the large scale. But results obtained by heating tubes in sand can 
hardly be regarded as comparative. Again, the influence of mass in • 
■oil boiling makes itself felt as in other chemical operations. Mere 
laboratory experiments can only serve as a rough guide. 

Davidson in his report of what was practically a repetition of the 
above experiments in a cSpper dish claims, but in nowise proves, that 
he dissolved 2 per cent, each of litharge, red lead, and lead acetate 
in the oil in 20 minutes at 250° C., without finding any metallic 
residue, any metallic oxide residue, nor other insoluble! He gives 
no analysis of the boiled oils, and his statement, which flatly con- 
tradiots the practical experience of thousands of others, must be 
taken with more than the usual amount of reserve and oaution 
tfor any credence to be given to Davidson’s assertion. Lead driers 
leave a residue of metallic lead on the bottom of the pot. 

The Manufacture of Rosinates and Linoleates .—The manufac¬ 
ture of metallic rosinate driers affords & good opportunity of showing 
VOL. i. .21 
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Siccative. 


II 


SB 

3 


Litharge 


I Peroxide of lead 

j Chloride „ 
Red lead 
Oxalate of lead 

Tartrate „ 
Acetate ,, 
Borate ,, 

Carbonate „ 
Oxide of zinc 
Sulphate „ 

Acetate „ 
Borate ,, 


Citrate ,, 

Acetate of manganese 
Borate 
Sulphate 
Oxalate 
Acetate 
Borate 
Acetate 
Oxalate 
Sulphate 
Oxalate 
Citrate 
Tartrate 
For mi ate 


1-0 

0-2 

0-8 

1-072 

1-274 

1-024 

1-828 

1-G 

1-40 

1-105 

1-197 

0-5 

1-987 

1-5 

1-0 

1-0 

0-5 

0-5 

1-5 

1-0 

1-625 

1-72 

1-64 

0-5 

0-5 

0-5 

1-5 

1-5 

1-0 

1-5 

1-0 

1-0 


u 


t 



• 

H 


0 

So 

03 

-u.—. 

a £ 

Appearance of the 

oS 
£ w> 

bo £ 
P 

OJ 

►4 

2 o< 
a, be 

|(5 

Eh 

& o 

sx 

4i 

g 

S 

Dry Coat. 

H 

220 

6 

Almost colourless. 


250 

10 

„ „ 


250 

10 

Strongly coloured. 

H 

220 

several 


days 



250-360 

24 

Slightly 

2J 

220-285 

24 

Strongly „ 

2i 

300 

did not 

i* 1 


dry 

i 

2} 

270 

24 

,, ,, 


270 

12 

Slightly „ 

H 

220-1300 

20 

,, ,, 

2 

225 

10 

„ ,, 


250 

45 

Almost colourless. 

2£ 

285 

45 

„ ,, 

2 

230 

45 

Yellow. 

2 i 

235-280 

40 

Colourless. 

2 

240 

40 

Almost colourless. 

ij 

240 

46 

» *» 


240 

46 

„ M 

j H 
2| 

230 

36 

,, ,, 

225-250 

20 

Colourless and hard. 

2} 

220 

20 

2 

240 

40 

,, 

2 

230 

40 

,, 

2 

225-250 

20 

Strongly coloured. 

1 

230 

20 

Colourless. 

1| 

225-250 

20 

„ 

2A 

230 

30 

,, 

24 

240 

36 

„ 

2^ 

240 

48 

Yellow. 

230 

24 

Black. 


230 

24 

Colourless. 

1 

200 

24 

Slightly coloured. 


THE AMOUNT OF METALLIC OXIDE ACTUALLY DISSOLVED AND 
HELD IN SOLUTION PER CENT. BY CERTAIN OF (1) THE LEAD 

___ ■n^TTun /-\TT C3 



Quantity 

of 

Drier. ‘ 

Lead on Manganese per Cent. 

Drier. 


Found. 



lat*d. 

i. 

11. 

Lead carbonate. 

„ acetate . 

Litharge. 

Lead borate. 

Manganese sulphate .... 

„ borate . . •• ■ 

„ acetate 

„ tartrate 1 - . r* ■ 

L ~—i- 

1-197 

1-466 

0-200 

1-105 

1-720 

1-620 

0-500 

1-500 

2-030 

2-230 

0-406 

2-030 

1- 870 

2- 060 
0-347 
0-670 

1-392 

1-396 

0-244 

0-982 

0-045 

0-208 

0-248 

0-049 

1-477 

1-338 

1-338 

0-998 

0-038 

0-190 

0-030 

0-043 
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the poor place taken by Germany in oil colour trade progress. In 
no department of chemical industry as in the oil and colour trade 
is the absolutely false idea so prevalent that we owe any great im¬ 
provement to Germany and the Germans. All our knowledge about 
driers, their methods of manufacture, and the principle of their use 
has for several decades been credited to Germany, whereas the 
knowledge, if not our own, comes to us direct from France. Ger¬ 
many has not made one single improvement in the industry since or 
before it became an Empire—since or before 1870. Chevreul,' a 
Frenchman, .lean, another Frenchman, and Barruel, another French-. 



Fig. 81,—Steam-jacketed pan tor use in making rosinate of soda, rosin soap, and 
fitted with revolving chain agitator. 

• 

man, and Zinckowicz, evidently a Polish refugee living in Paris, all 
knew as much or more atiout driers and their catalytic actions and 
functions than any German does at the present day. Jean and 
Barruel and Zinckowicz were experts in the use of borate of man¬ 
ganese. So also was our own Vincent, who boiled oil by steam in 
Milford Lane, Strand, prior to 1870 with a manganese cum lead 
drier. 

All German books on oils are conspicuously silent on the fact 
that both rosinate and borate driers originated in France, and were 
the invention of the Polish refugee Zinckowicz. Be it well under- 
stood # that this Zinckowicz made borates, benzoates, and urobenzoates 
(hippurates) of not only manganese, but also of nickel and cobalt- 
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The renaissance of cobalt driers, half a century after Zinckowicz, 
was hailed as the advent of new and hitherto unknown driers, and 
again put down to the Germans! 

Benzoate of Cobalt. Zinckowicz's Method of Preparation. —Ben¬ 
zoic acid is dissolved in boiling water, and the stirred liquor is 
gradually mixed with powdered cobalt carbonate until all effervescence 
ceases, and blue litmus does not turn red in the liquor. The excess 
of carbonate is separated by filtration, the liquor is evaporated to 
dryness, and the heating is continued until the salt has lost all its 
water and has become of a light brown colour. Zinckowicz evidently 
knew that hydrated organic driers do not dissolve in oil. The salt 
thus prepared is an amorphous hard and brownish material, which 
may be powdered like rosin, and which may be kept in the pulverulent 
state in any climate simply folded in paper. The Mn drier presents 
nearly the same physical characteristics as the cobalt salt; applied 
under the same conditions, it dries a little more rapidly and a little 
less is needed. The benzoate of manganese is prepared in the same 
manner by substituting MnGO., for CoC0 3 . An experiment by 
Zinckowicz with this drier showed that in the ratio of 3 lb. to 1000 
lb. of linseed oil mixed with about 1200 lb. of zinc white, a piece of 
painting was dried in from 18 to 20 hours. The temperature was 
relatively cold and wet and between 12° and 15° C. 

Cobalt Borate. —A soluble salt of cobalt; the sulphate, for instance, 
is dissolved in cold water, and this solution is precipitated by a cold 
one of borax. The precipitated borate of cobalt is collected on cloth 
filters, washed with cold waier, and dried in the air. 

The chief, if not the only acid existing in common rosin, is a di¬ 
basic acid which has been termed sylvic, pimaric, and abietic acid, 
and different observers have ascribed to it different formulas and 
different molecular weights. Mach gave it the formula C^H^O.,, 
with the molecular weight of 288. On the other hand, Fahrion 
named what he elaims to be the same acid, sylvic acid, with the 
formula C 20 H 3l) O,,, with the molecular weight 302. As the acid of 
rosin is dibasic, i.e. its displaceable hydrogen requires 2 atoms of 
a monad metal to replace it, it follows that 112’2 parts of KHO are 
required to saturate 1 molecule of the free acid in rosin. But 
there are other substances in rosin besides its free acid, which con¬ 
sume potash before complete saponification occurs, viz. rosin ethers. 
So the saponification number of rosin is always higher than its 
acid number. 

Manufacture of Rosinates. —The first stage in the manufacture of 
rosinates is the manufacture of rosinate of soda, and if too little or 
too much alkali be used to saponify the rosin, the soluble drier made 
from such rosinate of soda will be liable to contain free rosin on the 
one hand, or an excess of base on the other. When carbonate of 
soda is used in excess, the carbonate of the metals forming the 
rosinates or linoleates is precipitated on to the rosinate or linoleate. 
As the precipitated carbonates of lead and manganese are both 1 * 
. \ 
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snergetic driers, possibly little harm is done by a slight excess. 
When caustic soda is used, any excess of the latter combines with 
ihe metal of the precipitating salt to form a hydrate, and here again 
iittle, if any, injury is caused to the resultant drier. The first thing 
io do, therefore, is to determine the saponification value as described 
elsewhere. 

COMBINING WEIGHT OF DIFFERENT SAMPLES OF AMERICAN 
ROSIN. (EVANS AND BEACH.) 


No. 

Grade. 

Combining 

Weight. 

No. 

Grade. 

1 

W. G. 

328*9 

9 

K. 

2 

F. 

333-5 

10 

I. 

3 

M. 

334-5 

11 

H. 

4 

N. 

351-4 

12 

G. 

5 

W. W. 

389-9 

13 

F. 

6 

W.G. 

344-5 

14 

E. 

■ 7 

N. 

347-5 

15 

I). 

8 

M. 

339-8 

10 

C. | 


- -- 

-- 

— — 

—- 


Combining 

Weight. 


355-6 

355-9 

354-6 

854-9 

336-8 

347-9 

346-9 

350-3 


Evans and JSeacn touna mat tue ... —-- 

widely in both directions from that given by Twitchell, and what is 
more disappointing is that the grade, which is largely determined by 
the colour, has little or no relation to the combining weight. 

The molecular weight of sylvic acid with the formula C.„H 3 | l 0 2 is 


C 20 x 12. 
H 30 x I . 
0 „ . 


240 

30 

32 


In determining saponification values of both rosin and linseed oil 
cheese-paring calculations are absurd and shall not be indulged u 
here. The same remark applies to the saponification of linseed oil 
The following table of alkali required to saponify oils of a meai 
molecular weight is calculated to the second decimal place of a litn 
for as much as 10 njetric tons of oil 


1000 

2000 

3000 

4000 

5000 

6000 

7000 

8000 

90W) 

10000 


Litres of 
Caustic Alkali, 
Sp. Gr, 1-1. 


NaHO. 

1461-40 

2922-81 

4384-21 

5845-62 

7307-02 

8768-42 

10229-83 

11691-23 

13152-64 

14614-04 


KHO. 

1482-56 

2965-12 

4447-67 

5930-23 

7412-79 

8895-35 

10377-91 

11860-46 

13343-02 

14825-58 


NaHO. 

658-06 

1316-12 

1974-18 

2632-24 

3290-80 

3948-35 

4606-41 

5264-47 

5922-58 

6580-59 


is of 
Alkali, 
r. 1-2. 

Litres of 
Caustic Alkali, 
Sp. Gr. 1-3. 

Litres of 
Caustic Alkali, 
Sp. Gr. 1-355. 

KHO. 

NaHO. 

KHO. 

NaHO. 

KHO. 

742-81 

397-54 

485-18 

319-11 

408-54 

1449-61 

795-07 

970-27 

628-23 

807-0E 

2174-42 

1192-61 

1455-40 

957-34 

1210-61 

2899-22 

1590-14 

1940-53 

1276-45 

1614-1? 

3624-08 

1987-68 

2425-67 

1595-57 

2017*61 

4348-84 

2385-21 

2910-80 

1914-68 

2421-2! 

5073-64 

2782-75 

3395-93 

2283-79 

2824-7' 

6798-45 

3190-28 

3881-06 

2552-90 

3228-31 

6523-25 

3577-82 

4366-20 

2872-02 

3631-8 

7248-06 

3975-85 

4851-33 

3191-13 

4036-3 
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STRENGTH OF SOLUTIONS OF CAUSTIC POTASH ACCORDING TO 
BAUMti’S HYDROMETER, WITH EQUIVALENT READING ON 
TWAPDELL’S SCALE. 


Density. 

Banmi- °. 

1 Twaddel 

100 Lb. 
Contain 
in Lb. 

100 Lb. 
Contain 
in Lb. 

100 Gallons 
Contain 
in Lb. 

100 Gallons 
Contain 
in Lb. 




K..O. 

KOH. 

K a O. 

KOH. 

1-007 

1 

i 1-4 

0-7 

0-9 

7 

9 

1-014 

2 

1 2-8 

1-4 

1-7 

14 

17 

1-022 

3 

4-4 

2-2 

2-G 

22 

20 

1-02!) 

4 

1 5-8 

2-9 

3-5 

30 

36 

1-037 

5 

7-4 

3-8 

4-5 

39 

46 

1*045 

G 

9-0 

4-7 

5-G 

49 

58 

1-052 

7 

' 10-4 

5-4 

G-4 

57 

67 

1-060 

8 

1 12-0 

G-2 

7-4 

GG 

78 

1 *007 

9 

; i3-4 

0-9 

8-2 

74 

88 

1-075 

10 

i 15-0 

7-7 

9-2 

83 

99 

1-083 

11 

16-6 

8-5 

10-1 

92 

109 

1-091 

12 

18-2 

9-2 

10-9 

100 

119 

1-100 

13 

. 20-0 

10-1 

12-0 

111 

132 

1-108 

14 

i 21 *6 

10-8 

12-9 

119 

143 

1*110 

15 

' 23-2 

11-6 

13-8 

129 

153 

1-125 

10 

i 25-0 

12-4 

14-8 

140 

167 

1-134 

17 

26-8 

13-2 

15-7 

150 

178 

1-142 

18 

28-4 

13-9 

1G-5 

159 

188 

1-152 

19 

30-4 

14-8 

17-6 

170 

203 

1-102 

20 

32-4 

15*6 

18-0 

181 

210 

1-171 

21 

34-2 

10-4 

19-5 

192 

228 

1-180 

22 

36-0 

17-2 

20-5 

203 

242 

1-1(10 

23 

, 38-0 

18-0 

21-4 

214 

255 

1-200 

24 

40-0 

18-8 

22-4 

226 

209 

1-210 

25 

< 42-0 

19-6 

23-3 

237 

282 

1-220 

2G 

44-0 

20-3 

24-2 

248 

295 

1-231 

27 

■ 46-2 

21-1 

25-1 

200 

309 

1-241 

28 

48-2 

21-9 

2G-1 

272 

324 

1-252 

29 

50-4 

22-7 

27-0 

284 

338 

1-203 

30 

52-0 

23-5 

28 0 

297 

853 

1-274 

31 

54-8 

24-2 

28-9 

308 

368 

1-285 

32 

57-0 

25-0 

29-8 

321 

385 

1-297 

33 

59-4 

25-8 

30-7 

335 

398 

1-308 

34 

! 61-6 

2G-7 

31-3 

349 

416 

1-320 

35 

64-0 

27-5 

32-7 

363 

432 

1-332 

36 

60-4 

28-3 

33-7 

377 

449 

1-345 

37 

69-0 

29-3 

34-9 

394 

469 

1-357 

38 

71-4 

30-2 

35-9 „ 

410 

487 

1-370 

39 

74-0 

31-0 

36-9 

425 

506 

1-383 

40 

76-6 

31-8 

37-8 

440 

522 

1-397 

41 

79-4 

32-7 

38*9 

457 

543 

1-410 

42 

82-0 

33-5 

39-9 

472 

563 

1-424 

43 

84-8 

34-4 

40-9 

490 

582 

1-438 

44 

87-6 

35-4 

42-1 

509 

605 

1-453 

45 

90-6 

36-5 

% 43-4 

530 

631 

1-468 

46 

93-6 

37-5 

44-6 

549 

055 

1-483 

47 

i 96-6 

38-5 

45-8 

571 

679 

1-498 

48 

99-6 

39-0 

47-1 

593 

706 

1-514 

49 

102-8 

40-6 

4B-3 

615 

731 

1-530 

50 

106-0 

41-5 

49-4 

G35 

756 

1-546 

51 

, 109-2 

42-5 

50-6 

655 

779 

1-563 

52 

11-2-6 

43-fi 

51-9 

681 

811 

1-580 

53 

' 116-0 

44-7 

53-2 

706 

840 

1-597 

54 

| 119-4 

45-8 

54-5 

781 

670 

1-615 

55 

. 123-0 

47-0 

55-9 

754 

902 

1-634 

56 

126-8 

48-3 

57-5 

789 

940 


4 
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It only aggravates matters when these eheese-paring calculations 
are the work of a man who prides himself on being an eminent 
■scientist—which shows that one may take a scientific man as a 
guide and still in reality be in actual practice a rule-of-thumb man of 
the very worst type, vainly imagining he is working scientifically. The 
■only object of such a table could be to impress the rule-of-thumb man 
with the wonderful accuracy of the man of science who can calculate 
to the second decimal place of a litre the number of litres required to 
■saponify 10 tons of oil. If the saponification value of the oil in ques¬ 
tion was known, such fastidious accuracy might be excusable; here it 
is most grotesque. 

The strength of commercial alkali is always expressed in per 
cent, of anhydrous alkali, as in the second horizontal line; if the 
caustic potash be pure it contains 94'2 per cent., and knowing the 
saponification value of the oil and the percentage of anhydrous potash 
in the alkali being used, the calculation of the amount required to 
saponify any given oil or rosin whose saponification value is known 
is a simple matter. Thus 10(1 lb. of rosin will, with the saponification 
value of 170, require 17 lb. of potash KHO, the nearest solution, using 
100 lb. of that strength, specific gravity 1T47, say about 29° Tw. The 
figures are for pure potash. The best plan of course would be to dis¬ 
solve the 17 lb. of potash in water and make up to a given strength, 
say 10 per cent, or 12 per cent. KOH. Such a solution, 12 per cent., 
as will be seen from the table, has a specific gravity of T100, 20° Tw., 
and IQ gallons of it contain 119 lb. of KOH, 15 gallons of it con¬ 
tain nearly 18 lb.; the right proportion is about 14J gallons. 

The Manufacture of Metallic Linoleates and other 
Metallic Soaps, 

Aluminium Linoleate .—This is one of the most important of all. 
Alumina itself is capable of saponifying fats, but the aluminates of 
potash or soda do so strongly, and produce a light aluminium soap 
which has many uses, in waterproofing wood and garments for 
example, and in piper manufacture. 

Lead Linoleate —'This is made by saponifying drying oils, chiefly 
those of linseed and hemp oils, with red lead, litharge or white lead, 
or by precipitating a solution of ordinary soap with lead acetate. It 
is used as a siccative. 

Lead acetate, Pb(C 2 H 3 0 2 ) 2 3H 2 0. 3'5 lb. would decompose 7'7 
lb. of soap. 

Magnesium Linoleate .—This soap has of late assumed consider¬ 
able importance in candle manufacture. Now that the price of 
magnesia has fallen, its advantages over lime as a saponifying agent 
oan be taken advantage of. Less of it is required than of lime for any 
givqp quantity of fat, and the magnesium sulphate formed when the 
soap is decomposed with sulphuric acid is soluble. The fatty acids 
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STRENGTH OF SOLUTIONS OF CAUSTIC SODA AS DETERMINED BY 
BAUME’S HYDROMETER, WITH THE EQUIVALENT READING 
ON TWADDELL’S SCALE. 


Density. 

Baume. 

Twaddell. 

Per Cent. 
Na,0. 

Per Cent. 
NaOH. 

One Cubic 
Metre 
Contains 
in Kg or 
100 Gallons 
in Lb. 

One Cubic 
Metre 
Contains 
in Kg or 
100 Gallons 
in Lb. 

1-007 

i 

1*4 

0-47 

0-61 

Na-jO. 

4 

NaOH. 

6 

1-014 

2 

2-8 

0-93 

1-20 

9 

12 

1-022 

3 

4-4 

1-55 

2-00 

16 

21 

1-029 

4 

5-8 

2-10 

2-71 

22 

28 

1-086 

5 

7-2 

2-60 

3-35 

27 

35 

1-045 

6 

9-0 

3-10 

4-00 

32 

42 

1-052 

7 

10-4 

3-60 

4-64 

88 

49 

1-000 

8 

12-0 

4-10 

5-29 

43 

56 

1-067 

9 

18-4 

4*55 

5-87 

49 

63 

1-075 

10 

15-0 

5-08 

6-55 

55 

70 

1-083 

11 

16-6 

5-67 

7-81 

61 

79 

1-091 

12 

18-2 

6-20 

8-00 

68 

87 

1-100 

13 

20-0 

6-73 

8-68 

74 

95 

1-108 

14 

21-6 

7-30 

9*42 

81 

104 

1-116 

15 

23-2 

7-80 

10-06 

87 

112 

1-125 

16 

25-0 

8-50 

10-97 

96 

123 

1-134 

17 

26-8 

9-18 

11-84 

104 

134 

1-142 

18 

28-4 

9-80 

12-64 

112 

144 

1-152 

19 

30-4 

10-50 

13-55 

121 

150 

1-162 

20 

32-4 

11-14 

14-37 

129 

167 

1-171 

21 

34-2 

11-73 

15-13 

137 

177 

1-180 

22 

36-0 

12-33 

15-91 

146 

188 

1-190 

23 

38-0 

13-00 

16-77 

155 

200 

1-200 

24 

40-0 

13-70 

17-67 

164 

212 

1-210 

25 

42-0 

14-40 

18-58 

174 

225 

1-220 

26 

44-0 

15-18 

19-58 

185 

289 

1-231 

27 

46-2 

15-96 

20-59 

196 

258 

1-241 

28 

48-2 

16-70 

21-42 

208 

266 

1-252 

29 

50-4 

17-55 

22-64 

220 

283 

1-263 

30 

52-6 

18-35 

23-67 

232 

299 

1-274 

31 

54-8 

19-23 

24-81 

245 

316 

1-285 

82 

57-0 

20-00 

25-80 

257 

332 

1-297 

38 

59-4 

20-80 

26-83 

270 

348 

1-308 

34 

61-6 

21-55 

27-80 

282 

864 

1-320 

35 

64-0 

22-35 

28-83 

295 

381 

1-332 

36 

66-4 

23-20 

29-98 

809 

399 

1-345 

37 

69-0 

24-20 

81-22 

826 

420 

1-357 

38 

71-4 

25-17 

32-47 

342 

441 

1-370 

39 

74-0 

26-12 

83-69 

359 

462 

1-383 

40 

76-6 

27-10 

34-96 

875 

483 

1-897 

41 

79-4 

28-10 

.86-25 

392 

506 

1-410 

42 

82-0 

29-05 

37-47 

410 

528 

1-424 

43 

84-8 

30-08 

88-80 

428 

553 

1-438 

44 

87-6 

31-00 

89-99 

446 

575 

1-453 

45 

90-6 

32-10 

41-41 

466 

602 

1-468 

46 

93-6 

38-20 

42-83 

487 

629 

1-483 

47 

96-6 

84-40 

44-38 

510 

658 

1-498 

48 

99-6 

35-70 

46-15 

535 

691 

1-514 

49 

102-8 

36-90 

47-60 

559 

721 

1-530 

50 

106-0 

88-00 

49-02 

581 

759 


For notes, see opposite page. 
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swim on the top of the solution of it, and are more easily separated 
from it than from the insoluble calcium sulphate. 

Manganese sulphate, MnS0 4 7H 2 0. 2’5 lb. would decompose 7‘7 
lb. of soap. 

Manganese Linoleate .—An important drier made by precipitating 
a solution of linseed oil soap with one of a manganese salt, or by dis¬ 
solving sulphate or black oxide of manganese in linoleic acid, linseed 
oil, hemp oil, etc., by the aid of heat. 

Tin Linoleate .—This is made by precipitating linseed oil soap 
solution with one of stannous or stannic chloride. 

The colours of the various insoluble linoleates are as follows :— 


Calcium soap. 
Copper „ . 

Zinc . 

Lead ,, . 

Manganese soap 
Aluminium „ 
Ferric soap . 


white 

green 

white 

pale pink 

white 

yellow 


A peculiar property of the linoleates insoluble in water is that they 
are freely soluble in turpentine, benzine, light petroleum, and carbon 
bisulphide, while the palmitates and stearates are insoluble; hence 
the insoluble soaps produced from a soap made from olive oil (con¬ 
sisting principally of sodium oleate) can be dissolved almost entirely, 
whereas the soaps made from palm oil (consisting largely of sodium 
palmitj.te) or tallow (consisting largely of sodium stearate and palmi- 
tate) only dissolve very slightly, that portion which dissolves being 
the linoleate of the metal, there being some linoleic acid also con¬ 
tained in these soaps. 

Use is made of this fact in applying a solution of one of these 
metallic linoleates in benzine, or petroleum spirit, for waterproofing 
paper, cotton, and leather. 

Potash and soda soaps, soluble in water and giving a solution 
which removes grease, have long been employed as cleansing agents; 
other soaps are, however, not so well known, though they are extremely 
useful. It is a well-known fact that a soap results from the combina¬ 
tion of a fatty acid with a base; in the case of the soluble soaps, the 


Notes fob Table on p. 328. 

1. To convert per cents. KjO into tbeir equivalents of Na.0, multiply by 62 
and divide by 94. 

2. To convert per cents, KOH into their equivalent in NaOH, multiply by 40 1 
and divide by 56-1. 

3. To convert per cents. No^O into their equivalents of K a O, multiply by 94 
and divide by 62. 

4. To convert per cents. NaOH into their equivalents in KOH, multiply by 
66-1 and divide by 40. 

A smaller amount of NaOH = 40 or Na a O = 62 will neutralise the same 
amount of acid as the larger quantities of K a O = 94'2 or KHO = 56'1. Hence 
inverse proportion in 1 and 2 and ordinary proportion in 3 and 4. 
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base is either potash or soda, but the soaps formed by the union of a 
fatty acid with the metals calcium, barium, magnesium, aluminium, 
iron, copper, etc., are all insoluble in water. The oils and fats used in 
the preparation of soaps are never pure glycerides; hence the soaps 
contain more than one fatty acid, the three fatty acids oleic, palmitic, 
and stearic usually occurring together. The soaps of commerce are, 
therefore, mixtures of potassium or sodium oleate, palmitate, and 
stearate, the formula; for which are given below:— 


1 Olein. 

Palmitic. 

Stearic. 

Acid 

i 

• i HCi H H, 3 0 2 

HCJi.,,0, 

hc 1s h.,a 

Sodium salt . 

• ■ 1 NaCAA 

NaC lri H,,0„ 

NaC 1(1 H,„()., 

Potassium salt 

• ■ KCjjHjjOj 


kc J8 h ; ,a 


In washing with hard water it will be easily noticed that a large 
quantity of soap is used up before a lather is obtained, and that, sub¬ 
sequently, a white curdy deposit is formed; this is a lime soap in¬ 
soluble in water, and it is produced by the union of the fatty acids of 
the soap with the lime present in the water. The same reaction may 
be brought about by the addition of a solution of calcium chloride to 
a solution of soap, the curdy precipitate falling as the two are mixed 
until, when the calcium chloride is in excess, a lather ceases to be 
produced when the liquid i; agitated. This is the general method of 
preparing the insoluble soaps, though other methods are practised on 
a large scale for particular purp-ses. 

The double decomposition ^hich occurs when a solution of a soap 
is precipitated with a solution of calcium chloride is shown in the 
following equation, the soap being represented as sodium oleate:— 

2NaC 18 H 3; ,0 :! + CaCl, = Ca(C JS H 33 0.,), + 2NaCl. 

It will be seen that one molecule of calcium chloride will decom¬ 
pose two molecules of sodium oleate, and, knowing the weights of 
these molecules, it is easy to calculate what any given weight of a 
■soap will require of calcium chloride to decompof e it, so that in the 
actual work none of the reagents may be thrown away. 

For instance, two molecules of sodium oleate weighing 608 are 
decomposed by one molecule of calcium chloride weighing 111, or 5'5 
pts. of sodium oleate are decomposed by 1 pt. of calcium chloride. 

The molecular weights of sodium stearate and sodium palmitate 
are nearly the same as that of sodium oleate; that is, two molecules 
of the first equal 612 and two molecules of the second equal 576; 
therefore an ordinary soap containing all three acids may be assumed 
to have a molecular weight intermediate to these, and two molecules 
would equal approximately 600; one part of calcium chloride would 
therefore decompose 5'4 pts. of such a soap. 

The above calculation assumes that the soap is pure and dry, 
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which, of course, is not the case, but with a soap containing 30 per 
cent, of water, 


5'4 x 


100 

70 


7-7 lb. 


would be decomposed b.y 1 lb. of calcium chloride. 

Lime Soap .—Lime soap has been of great importance in the 
caudle trade since Milly succeeded in replacing the costly process of 
saponifying fats with caustic soda lye by the cheaper method of using 
lime. The resulting insoluble lime soap is decomposed with dilute 
sulphuric acid. When the calcium sulphate formed has settled to the 
bottom, the fatty acids are run off and allowed to cool. The solid 
ones among them are made into candles. The precipitation of lime 
soap which occurs when ordinary soap is used with hard water is 
well known. 

The reaction which takes place when any other metallic salt is 
employed is precisely similar, and the calculated quantities of the 
following salts would decompose the same weight of soap:— 

Copper sulphate, CuS0 4 5H 2 0. 22 lb. would decompose 7'7 lb. 
of soap. 

Copper Soap .—This is prepared by precipitating a solution of a 
hard or soft ordinary soap with one of sulphate of copper or by boil¬ 
ing oleic acid with copper carbonate. It is a green soap, which dries 
to a brittle mass, slightly soluble in alcohol but freely in oils or in 
ether. 

Copper Stearate. 75 lb. of stearine are melted in a copper kettle 
and 13 lb. of sodium or potassium hydrate, made up to 18 per cent, 
solution, run slowly in and stirred until the soap is quite clear. In 
another tub 57 lb. of copper sulphate are dissolved and the stearine 
soap thrown out with this solution. The copper stearate formed is 
removed to another pan, and the water driven off when it is packed 
in wooden casks. 

Zinc sulphate, ZnS0 4 7H 2 0. 2'6 lb. would decompose 7’7 lb. of 
soap. 

Zinc Soap .—This is a plate-like mass of yellowish-white and is 
prepared by heatiifg zinc oxide with a fat or oil, or by precipitating 
ordinary soap with a zinc salt. It is used with zinc white in painting. 

Ferrous sulphate, FeS0 4 7H 3 0. 2'5 lb. would decompose 7'7 lb. 
of soap. 

Iron Soap .—Prepared by precipitating a solution of ordinary soap 
with one of ferrous sulphate. A mixture of copper soap and iron soap 
. is used to give plaster casts a very durable bronze. 

Aluminium and ferric salts decompose six molecules of soap as 
shown in the following equation;— 

GNaC 18 H 3! 0 2 + A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 = Al 2 (C 18 H 33 0 2 ) c + 3Na.,S0 4 , 
therefore 

Aluminium sulphate, A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 18H 4 0. 4'0 lb. would decompose 
. 7'7 lb. of soap. 
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Alum, AySO^jKjSO^AH.O. 5'7 lb. would decompose 7'7 lb. of 
soap. 

The choice >of paints for painting the bottom of ships, name!}-,, 
from the water-line downwards, is of importance, as much is required 
of such paints. It is well known that in a short time numbers of 
small sea animals attach themselves to the bottom of sea-going 
vessels, and sometimes form a considerable crust, which influences 
their speed in a marked degree, both by the additional weight and 
the greater friction thereby occasioned. The object therefore of 
paints for this purpose is to produce a poisonous effect upon these 
sea animals, to prevent them accumulating. Various means have 
been tried; for instance, the addition of Schweinfurt green to ordin¬ 
ary oil paints. This has a certain effect, but in the first place the 
grinding of the arsenical green with varnish has a bad effect upon 
the health of workmen, and, further, the paint after completely 
drying, no longerl affects the small sea animats in a sufficient degree' 
in order to kill them. Paints have also been prepared which do not 
dry completely, so as to have a stronger action ; these are generally 
applied hot, but a paint that becomes quite hard is probably to be 
preferred. 

Paints for the bottoms of ships should also give a good durable 
coating, as repainting below the water-line is costly and troublesome. 
Compounds of metals with fatty acids constitute the chief components,, 
according to the following processes, for good paints. In the first 
place two metal compounds are prepared, copper linoleate and copper 
stearate; the latter for use in paints which are to remain soft, and 
which must be applied hot. A further copper compound is also re¬ 
quired to act as the poisonous principle, such as verdigris. 

Cupper linoleate .—An 18 per cent, solution is made from 18 lb. 
of caustic potash or caustic soda and heated in a kettle to 70° C. 
(108° F.); 90 lb. of linseed oil are then slowly run in with constant 
stirring; the whole is then diluted with 5 gallons of water, and heated 
up until the soap boils clear. In a suitable cask, 55 lb. of copper 
sulphate are dissolved in 50 gallons of water, and slowly precipitated 
while well stirring with the linseed oil soap; after settling out, the 
liquor is drawn off and the precipitate of copper linoleate well washed 
and strained; it is then brought into a cast-ifon kettle and heated to 
100° C. (212° F.) to drive off the remaining water, being afterwards 
packed in wooden casks. The yield on the above given quantities is 
about 95 lb. 

Verdigris.— It has been recommended to make verdigris by double 
decomposition. GO lb. of lead acetate, after melting in a copper kettle, 
are poured into a flat copper pan, and 40 lb. of finely powdered copper 
sulphate stirred in. A tough paste forms which is allowed to cool 
when it has become quite uniform, and after drying it is ground in a 
closed mill. 1 or this latter operation it is recommended that workmen 
should use good respirators, as verdigris is very poisonous. If it be 
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•bo it is from .the presence of lead incidental to this method. Work¬ 
men in "ordinary verdigris are at any rate immune. But this ex¬ 
temporaneous method may very well yield a poisonous product. 

Anti-Fouling Paints .—Paints suitable for painting the bottom of 
■ships are made by mixing the above metal compounds in various 
proportions with lithopone or zinc white and heavy spar, and grind¬ 
ing the mixture with a good oil varnish. If the paint is desired to 
■dry hard, salt solution is added. 

As examples, a hard drying paint is obtained by taking 30 lb, 
■copper liholeate, 25 lb. lithopone, 10 lb. barytes, 30 lb. oil varnish; or 
30 lb. copper linoleate, 15 lb. zinc white, 10 lb. lithopone, 30 lb. oil 
varnish, 5 lb. rosin solution ; or 25 lb. copper linoleate, 25 lb. verdigris, 
10 lb. white lead, 10 lb. barytes, 30 lb. oil varnish; or 25 lb. copper 
linoleate, 35 lb. verdigris, 30 lb. oil varnish, 3 lb. salt solution. 
And for a paint that remains soft: 25 lb. copper linoleate, 15 lb. 
■copper stearate, 15 lb. lithopone, 20 lb. oil varnish; or 30 lb. copper 
linoleate; 10 lb. copper stearate, 10 lb. lithopone, 5 lb. verdigris, 
15 lb. oil varnish; or 25 lb. copper linoleate, 15 lb. verdigris, 15 lb. 
■copper stearate, 5 lb. lithopone, 12 lb. oil varnish, and so on. By- 
varying the proportions a harder or softer drying paint can be ob¬ 
tained, and also more or less poisonous according to the amount of 
veidigris used. 

It may be mentioned that good results have been obtained with 
the given mixtures in small trials, the essentials being the metal 
compounds with fatty acids; doubtless therefore the same results 
will be obtained in the large scale. 

Waterproofing of Fabrics .—There is another method of water¬ 
proofing with insoluble soaps, the fabric to be treated being first 
passed through a solution of soap, then through a solution of alum, 
zinc sulphate, or copper sulphate, whereby an insoluble soap of one 
■of these metals is precipitated within and upon the fibres, and, not 
being easily wetted with water, it forms a very efficient weather¬ 
proof material. Canvas for sailcloth and for tent-making is treated 
in this way, and, while the fabric is very little altered in appearance, 
the deposit of insdiuble soap prevents the wetting of the fibres, and 
therefore keeps the moisture out. The fabrics treated with a copper 
•soap in the above way are also rot proof, owing to the protection 
afforded by the copper compound. In this method of operating, it 
is of very little importance what kind of soap is employed for common 
fabrics, a common yellow soap or soft soap being equally suitable; 
for fine white canvas a pure white soap is, of course,- the best to use. 

If a solution of soft soap be made and an aniline dye added, a 
solution of manganese chloride, calcium chloride, zinc chloride, 
or alum throws down a precipitate of an insoluble soap, which com¬ 
bines more or less with the colouring matter. Basic dyes, such as 
magenta or Bismarck brown, are best for this purpose, but several 
other dyes have been tried and found to give a similar result. 
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Magenta yields maroon-coloured precipitates. 

Bismarck brown yields buff-coloured precipitates. 

Aniline red yields red-coloured precipitates. 

Phloxine yields scarlet-coloured precipitates. 

Brythrosiue yields scarlet-coloured precipitates. 

Extra Ponceau yields deep red-coloured precipitates. 

Chrysoidine yields deep orange-red coloured precipitates. 

Aniline cotton orange yields deep orange-coloured precipitates. 

Logwood extract yields violet-coloured precipitates. 

These precipitates, alter drying, are all soluble in carbon bi¬ 
sulphide, benzene, and petroleum; freely so in the two first named, 
but more sparingly in the latter. 

The coloured oleates formed in the above manner are suitable 
for use iu staining and waterproofing fabrics, and for a variety of 
other purposes where colours soluble in oils are desired, for instance, 
in colouring waxes and oils. 

Basic dyes added to a solution of soft soap and then precipitated 
by the addition of acetic acid yield coloured pasty precipitates, con¬ 
sisting of the colour bass probably combined with oleic acid. The 
precipitates produced by this method are very brilliantly coloured, 
and, if the acetic acid is used only in slight excess, very little of the 
colour is left in the liquid. The dyes produced in this manner are 
insoluble in water, but freely soluble in benzene and the other 
solvents. For colouring oils and waxes they leave nothing to be- 
desired. - 

Soluble Driers .—The origin of terebene was well known to 
Mulder, as he advises the oil to be heated with a known quantity of 
litharge and pyrolusite, and a known weight of the resultant product 
to be added to the oil, to hasten its drying. This is the formation 
or piinciple on which terebene is based, by dissolving the crude 
mixed linoleate so obtained in turps. Later on, Binks heated oil 
with excess of litharge, and mixed the lead soap so obtained, to the 
extent of 0-2 to 0-5 per cent, with linseed oil. Owing to the forma¬ 
tion of a large proportion of oxyacids, linoleate of lead, made by belt¬ 
ing linseed oil with litharge, does not dissolve in petroleum spirit. 
Mulder explained that the oil was first converted into a lead 
linoleate, and that on adding this linoleate to the untreated hot oil, 
it dissolved therein. The lead and manganese salts of linoleic 
acid (linoleates), and of ahietie acid (rosinates), have been generally 
used in oil-boiling and varnish-making. They can be dissolved in oil 
at a low temperature, or their solution in turps or other solvent is 
added to the varnish or oil to be treated. They were sold in the 
early eighties of last century, and found a very ready market. Be¬ 
sides linoleates and rosinates, oleates were also sold. Lead oleata 
was first used by Bouis, also palmitates, but these are seldom or never 
used, Ch. Van Zoul treates the mixed fatty acids of linseed oil in 
alkaline solution by Hazura's method, with permanganate, and con- 
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verts the mixture of hydrolysed fatty acids into manganese salts for 
use as driers. Soluble rosinates and other organic salts of cobalt and 
manganese were made and patented away back in the sixties or 
seventies of last century for use as driers. Soluble driers are divided 
into (1) fused and (2) precipitated linoleates and (3) fused and (4) 
precipitated rosinates. (1) The fused driers are made by fusing the 
acids and bases together; (2) the precipitated driers are made by 
precipitating a solution of the sodium salt of linoleic acid, or abietic 
acid with an aqueous solution of a l’b or Mil salt. The fused driers 
are sold as more or less dark coloured lumps, or ground. Precipi¬ 
tated driers are less ponderous, and are pure white or slightly tinted 
in colour. But this light colour is due to their being hydrated 
compounds. Manganese browns on keeping and manganese linoleate 
is soft and pasty, and it blackens as it ages. The use of soluble 
driers is very easy. Linseed oil is heated to 120° to 150° C. (248° 
to 302° F.), and 1 to 3 per cent, of the drier dissolved therein without 
residue, or 1 part of drier is dissolved in 2 of linseed oil, and mixed 
with a certain quantity of untreated linseed oil. Soluble driers, more¬ 
over, especially when previously fused, dissolve in turps, and their 
solution in turps in the proportion of 1 to 2 or 2 to 3 are sold as 
liquid driers, but precipitated driers do not dissolve until all 
combined water is expelled by heat. Precipitated driers must 
therefore be fused before solution in oil or solvents. The extensive 
use of soluble driers in the U.S.A. has given rise to the term 
“boiling oil through the bunghole,” and “bunghole oil”. So far 
back as 1890 the old driers were largely supplanted by soluble driers. 1 

Soluble Driers, Constitution .—The preparation of fused linoleates 
and rosinates, the combination of the metallic oxides with the acids, 
and the saponification of the esters are operations of a somewhat 
complex nature, and an increase of temperature may lead to de¬ 
composition, and, in the case of manganese, oxidation; again, it is 
sometimes difficult to say in which of its forms the manganese is 
present, so that we never know whether we are dealing with a. 
manganous or a manganic salt. These drawbacks disappear in deal¬ 
ing with precipitated driers, but here there is a possibility of basic, 
salts being formed. 

Weger fixes the normal constitution of the four compounds— 
manganese rosinate, lead manganese rosinate, manganese linoleate, 
and the lead manganese salt of the same acid—used as soluble dryers 
(the soluble salts of lead alone being but little employed) as 3’2 per 
cent, of soluble manganese in fused manganic rosinate, 6 (rarely as 
much as 7) per cent, in precipitated manganous rosinate, and 9 to 
9-5 per cent, in good fused manganese linoleate. A few instances 
have occurred when the proportion reached 11 per cent., indicating 

i Jt was about that time that the syndicate working Hartley and Blenkinsop’a 
process wanted £100,000 for the Russian rights. 
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either a more extensive dissociation of the acids in the linseed oil or 
the formation of basic salts. 

Weger found 30 per cent, of soluble lead in a fused lead linoleate. 
He explains this by assuming that the residual glycerine had 
combined with the excess of Pb. Calculating soluble Pb and Mn 
as manganese and lead linoleates or rosinates is complicated and 
difficult. First the saponification number of the linseed oil, also the 
neutralisation number of the fatty acids, linoleic acid, and abietic acid 
vary widely. Average figures must be taken:— 


Saponification number of linseed oil . 

. 190 

.Neutralisation ,, „ „ fatty acids 

. 198 

„ n „ rosin 

. 170 

Calculating from these figures we get:— 

Manganese linoleate. 

Percentage of Mn or Pb. 

. . 8-9 Mn. 

Manganic „. 

• 6*1 „ 

Manganous rosinate. 

• • 7*7 „ 

Manganic .. 

. 5-8 „ 

Lead linoleate. 

. 26-9 Pb. 

„ rosinate. 

. 24-0 „ 


Weger found in fused Pb Mn rosinate, 9'90 soluble Pb (no in¬ 
soluble Pb), 1'4 per cent, soluble Mn, 0'10 insoluble Mn, which was 
calculated to 4P0 per cent, lead rosinate, 27 per cent, manganic 
rosinate, and 30 to 35 per cent, free rosin. Sophistication with free 
rosin cannot do much damage in the sequel, as only 23 per cent, of 
drier is added to the oil, so that the free rosin in the boiled oil is only 
small. Free rosin increases the solubility. 

The following desirable specifications have been enunciated. 
Some are impracticable: (1) The drier should darken the oil very 
little if at all. (2) The drier should cause no turbidity in fatty acid 
and mucilage-free oil. (3) The oil containing the drier should dry 
rapidly, in 12 hours at least, but better in 8 hours or less. (4) The 
drier must be cheap. 

An ideal siccative conforming in every pajjticular to all four 
specifications is not to be had. As to points (1) and (2) soluble driers 
are superior to insoluble driers. As to (3) soluble driers dry more 
rapidly than insoluble driers. As to (4) oil-boiling means fuel, time, 
and labour, and with linseed oil at £60 per ton, rosin at £50, and 
turps over £100 per ton, cheap driers are'for the time as dead as 
the dodo. But it must be remarked here once more that rosin free or 
combined in linseed oil, if raw or boiled, is an absolutely illegal addi¬ 
tion. 

The following recipes for American Japans, driers, and varnish 
enamel vehicles are from an American source. The British reader 
will do well to remember that the American gallon is J less than a 
British imperial gallon:— 
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1. GRINDING JAPAN. 

• 30 gallons Calcutta oil. 

100 lb. X, XX, or XXX kauri gum, No. 3. 

Melt the gum, boil the oil to 500° F,, and mix. Allow the tem¬ 
perature to fall to 400°, then add 10 lb. of granulated manganese 
oxide, and when dissolved sprinkle in 10 lb. of litharge and 10 lb. of 
red lead. Boil for \ hour at 475°, then add 6 lb. powdered burnt 
umber and 5 lb. of gum shellac. Boil to 500°, then cool and reduce 
with 80 gallons of turpentine. 

2. ROSIN GRINDING JAPAN. 

500 lb. K rosin. 

25 ,, powdered air-slaked lime. 

2 oz. beeswax. 

70 gallons benzine. 

Melt the rosin, sprinkle in the lime gradually until it is taken up 
by the rpsin and the sediment settles. Add the beeswax and allow the 
mixture to simmer ^ hour over a light fire. When sufficiently cool 
add the benzine, being careful that it goes into solution without 
granulation. 

3. GLOSS OIL. 

500 lb. K rosin. 

7| „ lump umber. 

2| „ black oxide of manganese. 

lj ,, brown sugar of lead. 

* 10 gallons kerosine. 

60 ,, benzine. 

Melt the rosin. Mix the manganese and sugar of lead and boil 
1 hour in the rosin, stirring occasionally. Crush the umber in 
a bag and suspend in the kettle, “ dousing ” it up and down from 
time to time. Boil until the manganese is incorporated. Take the 
kettle off the fire and add the thinners when the temperature has fallen 
to 250° or 300° according to the degree at which experiment shows 
them to take best. The kerosene is to be added first. In this, as in 
all the other formulas, complete absence of fire is, of course, a 
requisite to the addition of the “ thinners ”. 

a 

Drubs. 

4. PURE TURPENTINE JAPAN. 

16 gallons well-settled and aged raw oil. 

25 lb. litharge. 

27 „ black oxide of manganese. 

45 „ kauri dust. 

' 80 gallons turpentine. 

Calcutta oil is generally preferred. Heat the oil to 350° F., then 
gradually sprinkle in the litharge, taking great care that it ,is 
. thoroughly taken up in oxidising the oil. If the foam becomes thick 
if. vol. I. 22 
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it must be whipped down to prevent boiling over. Test samples on 
glass, and when the oil becomes syrupy to the touch, add the man¬ 
ganese oxide, for which an equivalent quantity of the borate may be 
substituted if a light colour drier is required. The manganese in 
combining generates heat, and if necessary the fire can be drawn and 
the kettle taken off when the temperature of 550' is reached. The 
manganese must be sprinkled in very gradually, as it will cause the 
oil to swell up very rapidly. When all the ingredients are in test 
samples on glass. If right they should harden promptly and crack and 
break, but not powder when the film is bent double or rolled together. 
If they fly into powder the boiling is burned. The samples must also 
be elastic. When found to be right the kauri dust is to be sprinkled 
in, and samples taken out from time to time to see that no small 
particles remain undissolved. If necessary to effect this the kettle 
may again be run over a light fire. Samples of the finished product 
should crack as above explained. Extinguish all fire, and when the 
kettle has cooled to about 350°, reduce with the turpentine, one man 
stirring while another runs in the thinner as rapidly as it can be 
mixed. This makes a very strong drier if properly prepared. 

5. BENZINE JAPAN. 

12 gallons linseed oil. 

16 lb. litharge. 

16 „ powdered black oxide of manganese. 

10 gallons turpentine. 

75 „ benzine. 

The entire 85 gallons of thinners may be benzine, but a small 
proportion of turpentine makes the reduction easier. The process of 
preparation is similar to those already detailed. 

6. UNION JAPAN 

■Maybe made on this formula by using for thinners about § turpentine 
and J benzene, or J of each. 

7. WHITE DAMAR VEHICLE FOR ENAMEL PAINTS. 

130 lb. Batavian damar. L 
15 „ white rosin (W. W. or W. G.). 

4 „ sulphate of zinc.' 

12 gallons turpentine. 

10 „ benzine. 

Melt the gum and the rosin with the zine in a copper kettle until 
solution is complete. Add the turpentine gradually, while the kettle 
is on the fire. Boil for a short time; then draw the fire and reduce 
with the benzine. This product may be used as a varnish grinding 
with enamel colours, or as a white varnish pure and simple. It dries 
much harder than ordinary damar varnishes. ' 
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• Cobalt Driers. 

It is claimed that fused and precipitated cobalt rosinates ar< 
similar in action to manganese rosinate with this very great excep- 
tion, that by its use a better and finer white for inside and outside 
purposes can be secured. 

For exterior driers it is claimed that, without the use of man¬ 
ganese and cobalt, there is a tendency to soften, due to atmospheric 
actions. Hence, the lead and cobalt or the lead and manganese 
compound is better; lead and cobalt in all cases where white quality 
is considered. For interior work cobalt is recommended as a drier, 
and it is urged that cobalt only be used. 

Cobalt Bosinate Drier for Producing Good Exterior or Interior 
White Paint or Enamels. —Such a paint or an enamel made with either 
lead or manganese as a drier even if in only small quantities has a 
great tendency to produce a brownish or pink discoloration. Even so 
small a quantity as 16 oz. of manganese drier in 200 gallons of paint 
will show a pink colour inside of 4B hours. For exterior work this 
is not injurious, for strong sunlight bleaches out the colour; but for 
interior work we come to the fact that cobalt must be used to 
eliminate the discolouring effect. In making high grade enamels 
every one is familiar with the properties required. These can be 
secured by a cobalt drier made from wood oil, linseed oil, precipitated 
cobalt rosinate, and pure turps. It should be made in a separate pot, 
and strict attention paid to the handling of it. Such a drier is added 
to the enamel after the zinc has been ground into the varnish. But 
no other drier should be present. Working thus all trouble of 
skinning in the tin or in the mill is avoided, and no separation 
occurs with this oil drier. 

If cobalt driers are very strong, they can be readily adjusted and 
kept for any length of time without separation. For cheaper whites, 
fused cobalt rosinate made on the same formula can be used; but 
there is the risk of paint livering or thickening, due to the free rosin 
acid present. A dri^r made thus can be thinned with a turpentine 
substitute. Litharge can also be incorporated in the fused rosinate, 
if a high grade colour is 1 not particularly desired. The linoleate of 
cobalt can be used and will give quick-drying qualities like all cobalt 
compounds, but it does not give so nice a white and shows a tendency 
to skin. The white and light tinting enamels do not develop a pink 
colour when cobalt drier is used. But this drier must be prepared 
in a separate pot from the varnish. This kind of drier has the ad¬ 
vantage over other driers, in that it gives an elastic, non-separating 
film when mixed with linseed oil, and is not injurious when used tc 
excess. Cobalt drier will dry of itself on glass to the touch in 3C 
minutes, and become hard in 2| hours. The quantity of drier to usf 
varies with the varnish, but in general 1 part drier to 10 parts o! 
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varnish is used in straight long oil varnishes. With gum varnish 1 
part to 20 or 30, and so used, will not increase the cost much. The 
increase is about 1 cent a gallon over that of a manganese turpentine 
drier. With the long oil varnish, turpentine drier should be used; 
but in enamels where damar varnish is present, one can use benzine 
or a cheaper turpentine substitute. Cobalt drier finds some use in 
interior paints, the pigment being ground without any other drier. 
The same formula thinned with a mineral spirit is an excellent drier 
for cheap whites. 

In testing driers the ordinary organoleptic tests, lustre, smell, 
and hardness, etc., tell whether the drier is a rosinate or a linoleate. 
Mixtures of powdered driers may generally be separated by aid of 
the microscope, where the transparent rosin particles are at once 
seen. Moreover, fused driers are water-free, but precipitated driers 
contain a certain amount of water, as much as 6 per cent., which in 
the technical process of drying is not removed. Solubility in solvents 
is increased by expelling the combined water by fusing the rosinate. 

In qualitative testing for metals the drier is ignited, and the ash dis¬ 
solved in HC1, and the filtered solution examined by the classical 
methods of qualitative analysis. To test for lime in possible presence 
of lead is utter folly, and vice versa. In addition to lead and manga¬ 
nese, calcium, barium, zinc, and copper may be present. Barium and 
calcium rosinates increase the hardness of the coating. Zinc rosinate 
is also used—it is claimed that it prevents the darkening of the 
boiled oil during heating. But a more intractable substance than 
precipitated zinc rosinate cannot well be handled. Copper rosinate 
is not used as a drier for boiled oil. Its use is in the hydrated state 
in anti-fouling compositions. A certain percentage of calcium rosim- 
ate, hardened rosin, its users claim, does no harm; hence linoleate 
of manganese is adulterated therewith, which is revealed by a. 
qualitative examination of the acids. A certain portion of the drier 
is boiled with HC1, and when cold shaken with petroleum ether. 
The residue on evaporation is tested for rosin by the Storch- 
Morawski test. Finally, the physical and chemical “constants" 
are determined, and the abietic acid estimated quantitatively by 
Twitchell’s method. Oleic and palmitic acid are only seldom used 
in the preparation of soluble driers. Still the presence or absenae 
of such metallic compounds should be examined for. 

In estimating the metals soil or dirt should be absent. Sand 
often occurs as an impurity. 

[German writers tell us, quoting Coste and Andrews, “ Analyst," 
1910, 35, 54, as authorities, that “ soluble driers are often mixed witbr 
chalk and barytes”. But there is a little misapprehension here. 
The driers referred to by Coste and Andrews were the old-fashioned 
“ patent ” driers marketed in the same manner as stiff white lead 
(that patent must be a very hoary-headed one, and as far as the^etual ■»' 
manufacture is concerned does not exist). These driers were madftfll 
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up as a stiff paint containing an excess of driers made in a rule-of- 
thumb why by heating linseed oil, rosin, litharge, lead acetate, etc., 
together; sometimes a saturated solution of manganese sulphate was 
added. The chalk and the barytes formed 90 per cent, of the mixture. 
“ Patent ’’ driers might therefore be defined as a paint with an 
excess of driers which, added in small proportion to a paint with no 
driers, caused it to dry rapidly.] 

The main quality desired in a soluble drier is that it shall be com¬ 
pletely and entirely soluble, the metal being in a state of actual com¬ 
bination, and not merely mechanically suspended in the form of an 
oxide, since the latter cannot exert any action at the low temperature 
employed, and will therefore merely constitute an inert, sedimental 
matter. The sole point, therefore, to be considered in estimating the 
value is the amount of drying metals present in combination with 
rosin or fatty acids, and soluble in linseed oil at 120° C. 

Analysis and Valuation of Soluble Driers. —Soluble driers only 
containing lead are rarely marketed, nor is linoleate of manganese 
generally sold. The usual type of soluble driers on the market are:— 


TABLE SHOWING THE USUAL TYPE OF SOLUBLE DRIERS ON THE 
MARKET WITH THEIR PERCENTAGE PI) AND Mn CONTENT. 


0 

Theoretical Metal 
Content per Cent. 

Actual Range of 
Soluble Metal Content 
per Cent. 

Manganous rosinate precipitated . 

7-7 Mu 

6-7 Mn 

I. „ fused . 

Lead manganese rosinate 

5-3 „ 

2°5 to 4-5 Mn 

8-9 Pb ; 1-5 to 2 Mn 

Manganese linoleate 

8-9 

9 to 9-5 

Lead manganese linoleate . 

— 

Varies greatly 


MeiBter quotes: (1) Fused Mn rosinate, on an average 2'5 to 3'0 
Mn, = 45 to 55 Mn abietate. (2) Fused Pb Mn rosinate, at most 1'5 
Mn, and 9 to 10 per cent. Pb, about 27 per cent. Mn abietate, and 
40 per cent. Pb abietete. (3) Precipitated Mn rosinate, 5'7 to 6'5 per 
cent. Mn, about 80 per cent. Mn abietate. (4) Precipitated Pb rosin¬ 
ate, 20 to 23 Pb, about 80 per cent. Pb abietate. Some rosin driers 
barely contain 10 per cent, of rosinate. 

Practical Testing of Soluble Driers. —Analytical testing must be 
subordinate to practical testing of soluble driers, vide infra. The oil 
is heated with a certain amount of soluble drier to 120° to 150° C., 
and the resultant boiled oil tested for colour, clearness, rapidity of 
drying; or the drier is dissolved in a little warm turps, and 5 to 10 
per cent, of the fluid drier so obtained added to cold linseed oil. The 
liquid driers used by painters and varnish-makers are in solution. 
:Turps, rosin-spirit, benzine, benzol, are tested for in the volatile 
‘'portion and the dried siccative. Generally liquid driers consist oi 
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solution of lead manganese linoleates 4:5, but manganese lead linoleate 
and rosinate are also used. The latter when added to boiled oil must 
contain no free rosin or it will thicken white lead paint. This is 
tested thus: 18 grammes pure white lead are rubbed up with 5 
grammes of liquid drier, 2 grammes turps, and a drop of water. 
There should be no gelatinous thickening od standing for several 
hours. 

Chcvreul and Liebig versus Mulder. —Mulder studied how driers 
act very carefully, the result being some classical recipes for fire- 
boiled oil. But some plead that Chevreul did not understand the 
problem, as he used white lead and zinc oxide for driers, and later 
maintained that linseed oil dried more rapidly by mere heating to 79° 
C. Liebig believed that, at the outset, the drying of linseed oil was 
hindered by mucilage. He asserted later that linseed oil, treated with 
basic acetate of lead at the ordinary temperature, absorbs 4 to 5 per 
cent, of lead and dries in 24 hours. The best boiled oil was obtained 
by heating linseed oil to 100° C. with lead oxide, and steam passed 
through for an hour. By boiling linseed oil with lead oxide and water 
a similar good boiled oil is not obtained. All these assertions Mulder 
contradicted in a very bitter quarrel with Liebig. 

Mulder's Theory of Oil-boiling and of Driers. —Mulder found that 
boiled linseed oil (with 2'6 per cent. PbO) took a shorter time to dry, 
but had a lower oxygen absorption than the unchanged oil. When 
the figures, as here, refer to very thick films, no sound information is 
obtained; but it is correct that linseed oil in the presence of-a drier 
absorbs no more oxygen than without one; also that the drier, during 
the drying of the oil undergoes no change, it only hastens it. That 
red lead, as a drier, is superior to litharge he explained thus: Bed 
lead is a mixture of oxide and peroxide, 2PbO, Pb0 2 , and therefore 
contains available oxygen, which it gives up to the oil with formation 
of linoxic acid or lead linoxate, then the oil absorbs no more oxygen 
from the air. Litharge, on the other hand, cannot part with any 
oxygen, and the oil must get it from the air unless the oil be boiled 
with litharge, whilst a current of air is passed through it. Mulder 
does not speak of oxygen absorption in connection with litharge, but 
he does so in regard to manganous borate. He found that when a 
borax solution was precipitated by manganous sulphate, and the pre¬ 
cipitate washed with water, the surface is coloured brown owing to 
the absorption of oxygen. It follows therefore.that manganese borate 
as a drier acts similarly, taking oxygen from the air and giving it up 
to the oil. The term catalyst was unknown to Mulder, as it was not 
used until later. He was, of course, acquainted with catalysis in the 
sense used by Berzelium and with Mitscherlich’s contact working. 
Later on Ostwald classified sharply and positively as catalysts only 
those substances which during a chemical reaction hasten it by their 
presence. Their working has been likened to that of a lubricating 
oil during the motion of a steam engine. Weger also investigated 
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the drying action of manganous borate, and discriminated betweer 
it and all’other insoluble driers, by its being capable of being used a' 
the ordinary temperature when it is intimately mixed with linseec 
oil. By rubbing up linseed oil for an hour in a mortar with 5 pe: 
cent, of manganese borate, the time of drying was 6 to 24 hours 
the filtered oil contained 0'05 to O'lO per cent. Mn. To classif; 
manganese borate in face of this Mn content as an insolubli 
drier is a gross misuse of terms. Whether the salt dissolves ii 
completely acid-free linseed oil, Weger leaves undecided. In am 
case, manganous sulphate, which is but slightly decomposed on heat 
ing when rubbed with linseed oil, only acts slightly and similarl; 
when precipitated as Mn(OH) 2 . That driers, as such, are all catalysti 
Weger deduced from the fact that the drying capacity of linseed oil ii 
not proportional to the amount ol' drier used, but with a certain weigh 1 
of drier a maximum result is obtained. Again Weger contradicts s 
statement of Chevreul that a mixture of raw oil and manganese 
boiled oil absorbed more oxygen than its components, asserting 
that’the final result would be that an oil would absorb so much mori 
oxygen the less manganese it contained, and his oxygen absorptior 
experiments did not confirm this. It is strange if the oxides and salt! 
of lead and manganese act very similarly as driers, how dissimilar botl 
these metals are. 

Van Zoul experimented with manganese peroxide. He founc 
that it could not work catalytieally as it is reduced on heating witl 
linseedsoil. He thinks that during the splitting up of linseed oil thi 
oxygen of the linoleic acid becomes oxidised as in the Hazura oxida 
tion, and that the resulting hydrolysed acid, in the form of a manganesi 
salt, acts as an oxygen carrier. He therefore regards all the acid 
produced during the oxidation of linoleic acid in alkaline solutioi 
as good driers. He does not say why manganous oxide is a gooi 
drier. 

Engler and Weisberg’s Autocaialysis. — Engler and Weisberj 
describe the catalytic phenomena which occur during autoxidatioi 
decomposition as autocatalysis, and the oxygen carrier as an auto 
catalyst. They thus distinguish between atomic or hemi-molecular am 
molecular autocatalysis. At the first comes the catalyst, in our cas 
the drier, which takes oxygen from the air in molecular form, an ac 
ceptor, and later on gives it up in this case to linseed oil. Molecula 
autoxycatalysis is identical with indirect autoxidation, where th 
molecular oxygen reacting body (indirect autoxidiser) first, throug 
this reaction, forms a third body. The drier, in that case, acts as 
pseudo-catalyst. Thus there are bodies which, through the agency ( 
other bodies by the consumption of negative ions or by the disengagi 
ment of positive ions, start the right atom-forming reaction whioh, c 
its part, carries on the autoxidation. Such atoms are mostly hydroge 
atoms which as indirect autoxidisers absorb molecular oxygen an 
produce hydrogen peroxide. As an example take the catalyt 
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working of manganous hydrate in the Weldon regenerating process, 
which Engler and Weisberg formulate thus:— 


HO 

HO 


^Mn/ 


OHH. 

+ . + 
OHH 


-0 HO 7 
| !- >Mn< 
-O- H0 X | x 


I / 

0 = Mn^ 


OH 

OH 

OH 

OH 


+ ha 

+ h 2 o 


Catalytic action of Weldon process (Engler and Weisberg). 

Here water intervenes, whilst in drying it does not, except in a 
secondary way as a bye-product. 

According to Hazura from linseed oil two different hydroxystearic 
acids are obtained, the first from linolenic acid, the other an unsatur¬ 
ated fatty acid with three double links, isolinolenic acid, C 18 H M O z , an 
isomer of linolenic acid. With bromine it yields, according to Hazura, 
an oily hexabromide derivative soluble in ether. Were it not for iso- 
linusic acid the occurrence of isolinolenic acid in linseed oil would 
have been still unknown; likewise that the unsaturated fatty acid can 
yield two different oxyacids. 

It will be seen therefore that the result of Hazura’s researches was 
to put the chemistry of linseed oil on a new basis. Whilst all 
previous authors, with the exception of Mulder, regarded the fluid 
linoleic acid as a single substance, Hazura found it to be a mixture 
of four acids, viz.:— 

1. Oleic acid, C IS H 34 0 2 , with 1 double link. 

2. Linoleic acid, C 18 H 32 0.,,'with 2 double links. 

3. Linolenic acid, C j8 H 3 A> with 3 double links. 

4. Isolinolenic acid, C^AA. with 4 double links. 

ReformaUhj and the Unity of Linoleic Acid .—None the less the 

unity of linoleic acid was still maintained. From Saytiffs laboratory 
there appeared a research on linoleic acid by A. Beformatsky. He 
prepared it by Schuler's method, converted it into the ethyl ester, 
and fractionally distilled the latter under a pressure of 180 mm. 
The fraction 270° to 275° C. was collected apart and saponified. 
For the free acid the composition of linoleic acid was found to be 
C 18 HjA; it gave an oily tetrabromide. On oxidation in alkaline 
solution with permanganate it yielded as chief product a tetraoxy- 
stearic acid of melting-point 159° to 161”. When HA is formed 
as an intermediate product, it can only yield atomic oxygen to 
the oil. Both lead and manganese driers produce peroxides. 
Whether drying is a hemi-molecular or a molecular autocatalysis 
is undecided. From the high oxygen absorption of boiled oil, at 
any rate, atomic oxygen is not exclusively absorbed. Ostwald 
confirmed Genthe’s conclusion that in drying with or without 
driers autocatalysis occurs. The catalyst supervenes when 
linseed oil is heated in air, when it is converted into a quick-dry- 
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ing boiled oil. Drying is hastened by light. When ground np with 
white pigments oil dries more quickly than with black ones. Looking 
to the S form of the curve, the results compared with Ostwald’s 

formula for autocatalysts g = K(m + x) (a - x). A series of re¬ 
searches were made on exclusive autocatalysts. To linseed oil 
1 per cent, of formic, acetic, propionic, valeric, crotonic, cinnamio 
and oleic acids were respectively added; energetic oxygen absorption 
•occtaed during 8 to 10 days, and the curve was still S shaped. 
Similar results were given by glycerine, benzaldehyde, mesityl oxide 
and acrolein. Whether the catalyst is affected by the volatile reaction 
products was to a large extent solved thus; a uviol glass tube was 
filled with pieces of sulphur, soakod in linseed oil in an air-exhausted 
space. Parallel with this tube, about 3 centimetres away, was a 
uviol lamp. Over the pieces of sulphur a rapid current of dry 
•oxygen was passed, and the evolved gases cooled in a Dewar’s 
apparatus to 20° C. In about 48 hours about 1 gramme of a 
strongly acid fluid had condensed. But oil treated with 1 per 
■cent, of this fluid did not dry any quicker, as occurred when 50 
grammes of linseed was exposed in a large clock glass to uviol' 
light for 40 hours. An oil exposed for 1| years in a loosely-corked 
flask, also an oil blown for 2 hours at 130° C., both dried faster, 
so that when boiled linseed oil is oxidised the autocatalyst is a per¬ 
oxide. Thus 1 per cent, of benzoyl peroxide greatly hastened drying ■ 
whilst ethyl peroxide hastened it but little, and hydrogen peroxide not 
at all. Five per cent, of fresh turps in no way increased the rapidity 
of drying, but, on the other hand, 5 per cent, of old turps did so very 
greatly. As the particles first impinge on linseed oil, and oxygen has 
already been absorbed so as to darken the oil, the curve approaches a 
straight line. The principle does not allow an unlimited concentration 
of catalysts. For the acceptance of the oxygen a peroxide is necessary. 
Circumstances all point to the practical limits of the reaction sought, 
being independent of the oxygen concentration. Thus in the dark the 
same result is obtained in air and oxygen, showing the enormous effect 
of light. » 

Examination of Driers .—Genthe tested lead and manganese ' 
oleate, then fused ancl precipitated manganese rosinate, fused 
lead linoleate, fused manganese linoleate, fused lead manganese 
rosinate, fused and precipitated lead manganese linoleate, fused 
copper rosinate. They were dissolved in the proportion of 1 per 
cent, in warm linseed oil. Sometimes they separated out as a 
jelly-like precipitate, which on shaking separated into finer par¬ 
ticles which seemed to have fallen out of the oil, possibly muci¬ 
lage. The drying process lasted from 14 to 50 days in the dark, in 
, day-light 8 to 10 days. The acceleration of drying is therefore not so 
great as is generally believed; however, the S form of the curve 
persisted throughout. The autocatalysts remain whatever the 
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driers may be; they are not to be confused with the pseudo-catalysts. 
In violet light the driers were completely without action. ■ On the 
basis of the last discovery, Genthe issued a statement from which it 
appears established that during drying peculiar peroxides are formed, 
either when the oil solidifies under the action of the oxygen of the 
air, or when the oil at the anode pole becomes proportionately 
oxidised, as the peroxide building proceeds, e.g. in weak alkaline 
glauber salt solution with lead electrodes. The formation of peroxide 
compounds is the essential point of the drying properties of ac¬ 
celerating catalysts; hence all other driers are only pseudo-catalysts, 
the function of which is the formation of the former accelerators. 
The linseed oil products are valuable as the quickly formed coating 
is uniform throughout the wnole thickness of the film, right through 
without skinning and cracking, forming a lustrous enamel-like coat. 
The dried layer is not tacky hut hard and resinified. 

S. A. Fokin states that catalysts reduce the time of drying from 
4 or 5 days to 2 to 3 hours. He tested the behaviour of 15 metals 
in this respect with the following results :— 

1. Co, Mn, Cr, Ni, (Fe, Pt, Pd). 

2. Pb, Ca, Ba. 

3. Bi, Hg, Ur, Cu, Zn. 

This assortment, in which lead comes after iron is in flat contradic¬ 
tion with the results obtained in actual practice. Fokin explains 
the action of driers in this way; that the metals in their higher oxida¬ 
tion compounds take up atomic oxygen and give it up to the oil 
according to the formula:— 

MOj + RCH: CHR, = MO + RCH . CHR., 


When direct autoxidation with absorption of molecular oxygen 
is practicable, only a small amount of drier, or a weak drier, is added. 
The rapidity of reaction is proportional to cube root of concentration 
of catalysts. Oxygen absorption at from £ to 20 atmospheres is pro¬ 
portional to pressure. Increase of temperature Jiastens rapidity of 
reaction, according to Spring’s rule. Polymerisation proceeds along 
with oxidation. In later experiments Fokin contradicts Genthe. 
He first made an experiment in which cobaltiferous linseed oil 
(0-36 per cent. Co) was put into a Hempel burette and treated with 
gaseous oxygen. The results obtained for absorption of 1 atom of 
oxygen per double bond cannot be regarded as free from objection. 
At one time the oxygen was used in slight excess; again, the layer of 
oil was not presented to the oxygen in a thin enough layer, and no 
notice wjis -taken that the iodine number was never 0. Moreover, 
in the above research the statement that 1 per cent, of the linseed oil 
forms volatile substances can hardly be regarded as correct. Fokin 
later on tested a large series of boiled linseed oils on glass slabs, on 
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which the film rose to 5 mg. per sq. cm. He asserts that the same 
absorption figures were obtained, whether he used 0'5 or 5 mg. 
But the test in question only lasted 2 hoPrs and with the intervention 
of a weight of fungi of T J ff th part of a milligramme and in two cases of 
iTnnjth part of a milligramme. The unreliable nature of the experi¬ 
ments will be seen in a moment from the excessive thickness of the 
layer, and we agree with Weger that the thickness should not exceed 
1 mg. per sq. cm. Fokin obtained for cohalt-boiled oil of varying 
Co content in 2 to 10 hours oxygen absorption of 9-1 to 15'4, whilst 
the oxygen absorption figure for manganese-boiled oil in 41 hours 
was 18*1. The results obtained did not establish Ostwald’s auto- 
catalytic equation but rather oue of Fokin’s defunct formulae. That 
the reaction is not proportional to the catalytic concentration ia 
explained by diffusion. Some of Genthe’s results show that the 
dv 

relation = K(a - x) corresponds best for monomoleeular reactions. 

It must be pointed out that Genthe was incorrect when he used the 
term indirect autoxidatiou and that the formation of autocatalysts is- 
dubious. Drying is rather a hemi-moleeular autocatalysis, the drier 
absorbing by means of its valency surrounding oxygen and then giving 
it up in atomic form to the oil, Fokin's results are faulty also in his 
tests on glass slabs, considerable quantities of volatile substances 
escaping. 



CHAPTEE XIV. 

BOILED OIL. 

Linolem .—As all oils consist o£ carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen in 
almost identical proportion, what principle is absent from non-drying 
oils is present in certain oils, which causes them to dry.. Linolem, 
according to Mulder, is "the chief constituent of such typical drying 
oils as linseed, poppy-seed, and walnut oils. Linolein consists, t ere- 
fore, of linoleic acid and glycerine, the compound formed by the union 
•of three molecules of the monobasic acid, linoleic acid uniting with one 
molecule of the triacid base, glycerine, to form the neutral salt linolem. 
Hazura and Fredreich, who found in poppy-seed and walnut oils 
fatty acids similar to if not identical with linoleic acid, partially con¬ 
firmed Mulder's conclusions. Hazura regards Mulder’s linoleic acid 
not as a simple substance but as built up of two distinct acids, linoleic 
acid, CjgHjjO,, with two double links, and linolenic acid, C 18 H 3 „0 2 , with 
■three double links. The triglyceride trilinolin is represented, by the 
•empirical formula, C 3 H 5 (C 19 H 32 0 2 ) s , and the triglyceride trilinolemn 
C 3 H 5 (C ls H 30 O 2 ) 3 . Livache flatly denies that the drying properties ot 
linseed oil are entirely due to the presence of ,any one or all of these 
acids. All other oils, he contends, whether vegetable or animal, can 
be transformed into a solid product, analogous to that to which 
linseed oil is so easily converted, and that, whether taken individually, 
•or as the component parts of a mixture, provided always they be 
subjected to the action of heat. Livache is not specific enough as 
-to what he means by the action of heat, and his claims do not amount 
to much, as it has long been known that certain non-drying oils can 
be stored so as to yield a protective film. Moreover, a rosm varnish 
made by dissolving rosin in naphtha and thefi applying the varnish so 
obtained, whilst the bath or water oven is boiling liver its outer copper 
surface, will protect the latter from the fumes of the laboratory 
remarkably well, but that does not endow rosin with the properties 
of a drying oil. Again, Angus Smith simply recommended coating 
water pipes with tar and baking before laying them, but that did not 
make tar a drying oil. Livache’s idea must fall flat as his coating 
can in no way have the insolubility, impermeability, nor durability of 
linseed oil. 

None the less Livache declares that the best explanation that can 
,be given ot the drying properties is the following: All the different 

' - f.<Uft\ 
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glycerides which enter into the composition of a drying oil play a 
part in the transformation of the oil into a solid body, but the greater 
the proportion of one or several glycerides analogous to linolein, the 
more rapidly is this transformation effected and at a lower tempera¬ 
ture. All the glycerides present in oils and fats undergo this change 
more or less slowly, as if by a kind of metamorphosis. This doctrine 
cannot be upheld for very obvious reasons, upon which it would be 
futile to enlarge. 

Looking at the matter from his own standpoint, Livache tried to 
explain the differences—in drying properties—of different drying oils. 
Should in fact the glycerides, analogous to linolein, be present but. 
in small quantity, the other glycerides only dry slowly, and very often 
heat would be required to accomplish the end in view. Whatever 
explanation we adopt, we must bear in mind that the drying oils are 
those which may be quickly converted into a solid elastic substance 
at the ordinary temperature. This transformation only takes place 
in the presence of oxygen, and with a rapidity which varies according 
to the heat and light to which the film of oil is exposed, and the 
previous treatment to which it has been subjected. 

Linoxin .—Mulder called the resulting solid product linoxin. He 
found that it did not differ from linoleic acid except by containing a. 
larger proportion of oxygen, whilst at the same time all the glycerine 
had disappeared. While making reservations necessitated by the 
still imperfect state of knowledge regarding the composition of the 
different solid bodies obtained by the oxidation of different oils, the 
name of linoxin is here retained for this body, which, no matter from 
what oil it may be derived, presents the same properties of elasticity, 
insolubility in the usual solvents, etc. Linoxin consists of a perfectly 
dry elastic mass, of a more or less deep yellow or brown colour ac¬ 
cording to the treatment to which the oil from which it has been derived 
has been subjected. For a long time it was believed to be perfectly 
insoluble in the different menstrua in which oils dissolve. When 
exposed to their action it at first undergoes no change, but if the 
action be prolonged it increases in transparency, swells like india- 
rubber, and at the *ame time a small proportion dissolves. The re¬ 
sulting swollen substance dried apart from the solvent is still elastic, 
but very friable between* the fingers, crumbling to particles, with no 
tendency to reunite. By evaporating the solvent there is left a tacky 
residue of low melting-point. The oxidation product of a drying oil, 
therefore, presents many analogies to caoutchouc, being composed like 
it of two constituents, one of which dissolves in different menstrua, 
whilst the other swells and disintegrates. The dissolved product re* 
covered on evaporation of the liquid solvents acts as a real oement, 
reuniting the insoluble portions, first swollen and then disintegrated, 
yielding as a result a continuous elastic mass, consisting on the one 
hand, of the soluble, and on the other hand of the insoluble, portion 
' of the original linoxin. But very possibly this liquid portion found 
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by Livache was simply incompletely oxidised oil, or the residuum of 
the saturated fatty acids naturally present in linseed oil, which the 
writer contends do not dry in themselves, but retard the drying of 
the oil until the intensity of the reaction is such that the solidified 
glycerides give to the whole mass the appearance of one homogeneous 
solidified coating, the actual non-homogeneity of which nothing 
discloses until the solvent starts to act on it. Thus before an oil can 
dry, continues Livache, the linolein must be in a position to become 
oxidised, and the more this is facilitated the quicker does the oil dry. 

Oxygen may be caused to act either upon the linolein, i.e. upon 
linoleic acid combined with glycerine, or upon the linoleic acid 
separated from glycerine, or finally upon suitable chemical com¬ 
binations of linoleic acid with metallic oxides, i.e. upon linoleates. 

Action of Oxygen upon Linolein .—Linseed oil exposed to the air 
in a thin layer soon changes to a solid substance. If we perform 
the same experiment in a vessel containing air placed mouth down¬ 
wards over mercury, the same change takes place, but the volume of 
air confined over the mercury' diminishes in volume owing to the 
absorption of oxygen. Finally, if the quantity of air suffices, the oil 
is converted into a solid product which has increased in weight pro¬ 
portionally with the oxygen which existed in the air and which has 
disappeared, whilst the residual gas is composed of nitrogen, together 
with a small quantity of carbonic acid, and volatile acids of the 
methane series. The transformation of the oil and consequently of 
the linolein is thus due to the action of oxygen. Mulder obtained 
this solid body by exposing the oil on plates to the action of the air, 
and after detaching, he treated the product with ether, alcohol, and 
water so as to wash away any unoxidised oil or other soluble matter; 
and he finally obtained a more or less elastic white substance which 
analysis showed to be a product of the oxidation of the anhydride of 
linoleic acid, viz. linoxin. From linoleic acid exposed in a thin layer 
to the air he obtained the same solid linoxin, but the change into a 
perfectly dry substance took longer than in the case of linolein. But 
the products are identical in composition and properties, and as no 
glycerine is found in the product of the oxidation? of linolein by the 
air, it would appear that the oxygen of the air first acts upon the 
glycerine, yielding such bodies as carbonic ‘acid, water, etc., which 
disappear, and subsequently upon the linoleic acid of the linolein, 
converting it into a solid body, linoxin. The- product is identical 
whether we use air or oxygen. 

Action of Oxygen upon Liwleates .—Linolein is very easily sap¬ 
onified, yielding soaps; potash, soda, and ammonia yield soaps which 
readily dissolve in water. Baryta, lime, the oxides of zinc, copper 
and lead, yield soaps insoluble in water but soluble in ether. The 
most suitable combination to study is that of linoleic acid with oxide 
of lead; if we dissolve this linoleate of lead in ether, and if we 
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expose the liquid in a thin layer upon a plate of glass, the white 
solid residue remaining on evaporation of the ether, which is at first 
soft, becomes in a few days very hard, owing to the absorption of 
oxygen. 

Linoxic Acid. —If we suspend this hard,"brittle salt of lead in 
alcohol, and pass a current of sulphuretted hydrogen through the 
■alcohol, we obtain, after filtering off the sulphide of lead, an 
■alcoholic solution from which water precipitates a white substance, 
which analysis shows to be that oxidation product of linoleic acid 
to which the name of linoxic acid has been given. If instead of 
separating this alcohol in the cold by the simple addition of water, 
iwe evaporate the alcoholic solution by the aid of heat, we also obtain 
a viscous residue, but of a blood-red tint. Linoxic acid is therefore 
met with in two colours—white or red—according as it has been 
prepared in the cold or the hot state, i.e. whether hydrated or 
anhydrous. But whilst viscous linoxic acid exposed to the air changes 
■to dry elastic linoxin, on the contrary, when combined with lead— 
although it also suffers this alteration—it becomes more and more 
friable. 

Resume .—(1) Linoleic acid combined with glycerine, in the 
•state of linolein, yields progressively in a more or less short period 
of time linoxin, a solid elastic body, a basis for colours and 
varnishes. (2) Free linoleic acid yields fairly quickly a viscous 
•compound (linoxic acid) which afterwards changes to linoxin, but 
occupying a longer period of time than in the preceding case. (3) 
Linoleic acid combined with oxide of lead, i.e. liholeate of lead, 
dries fairly rapidly in consequence of the formation of linoxate 
of lead, but this product changes afterwards into a friable, brittle sub¬ 
stance. It follows that, to ensure a dry, elastic product, we ought 
preferably to cause the oxygen to act upon the linolein and to avoid, 
as far as possible, either the presence of linoleic acid, which would 
take a longer time to dry, remaining viscous for rather a long time 
in consequence of the formation of linoxic aoid, besides the pos¬ 
sibility of formation of linoleate of lead, which would give a brittle, 
friable product. Ojying to the difficulty of separating linolein from 
the other principles entering into the composition of oils in actual 
praotice, we have to oxidise the oil itself. The drying properties 
■of a drying oil are increased under certain conditions, which it is 
important to study in detail. We shall study, therefore, how the 
•drying properties of linseed oil—the best drying oil—may be in- 
oreased, for whatever we may determine regarding it holds good, 
keeping to the same proportions with other drying oils. 

Boiled Linseed Oil. —Linseed oil is boiled in several different 
ways: 1. Fire-heated Boiled Oil. —By boiling linseed oil at 250“ to 
465° F., in oast-iron pots fixed in masonry, or in portable pots over 
An oj>en fire. 2. By boiling the oil at 270° to 300° F., not by direct 
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fire but indirectly, that is to say, by a steam heat in steam-jacketed 
pans, some of which are open and others closed, by a dome fitted with 
a still heated connecting pipe, leading to a condenser. The oil is 
then agitated so as to break it up or effect division into fine drops, 
by agitators with blades like the propellor of a ship, so as to facili¬ 
tate the action of the air on the oil. 3. By boiling the oil in closed 
vessels fitted with air pipes, and then blowing hot air through the 
liquid. 4. Boiling by steam superheated to 750° F. 

Danger of Fire and Explosion. —Oil-boiling by heat from an open 
fire is particularly dangerous, but whichever of these processes be 
adopted, oil-boiling is always a more or less dangerous operation.. 
Process 1 is the most dangerous of the four, as fires with open grates 
are difficult to regulate, and this difficulty of regulation extends to the 



Fig. 82 .—Oil-boiling by fire. ConBuming the vapours by passing them through a. 
fire. 

product being heated. The first risk to draw' attention to is one 
common to all the four processes: linseed oil, long before the actual 
boiling-point, not the apparent boiling-point is reached, liberates, be¬ 
tween 300° and 600’ F., not only vapours which ignite spontaneously, 
but also explosive vapours. Moreover, it is apt fb froth and boil over, 
especially when it is impure, abounding in mucilage. The tempera¬ 
ture increases very irregularly over an open fire, and the oil in the 
pot frequently bumps, especially as the heat intensifies, when danger¬ 
ous priming may suddenly occur. Finally, the oil, or the added 
material driers, readily burn on to the sides of the pot, bake to a 
hard cake, causing the pan to grow red-hot, which readily gives rise to 
an explosion. Linseed oil becomes linoxin, dried linseed oil, when it 
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has taken up and absorbed a certain amount of oxygen that become 
saturated therewith. Of this gas it is able to absorb and fix somewhere 
between 20 and 30 per cent, of its own weight (vide supra). This 
absorption occurs not only during boiling, but afterwards, and to a still 
further extent when the boiled oil is exposed to the air in a thin film. 
As to the fixation of the oxygen of the air by the raw oil, or by the oil 
boiled without driers, numerous attempts have been made to accelerate 
the drying of the raw oil, or even the oil boiled without driers, by 
adding to the oil substances rich in oxygen, such as pyrolusite, man¬ 
ganese borate, litharge, and red lead. With such accelerators of the 
drying of linseed oil as these are, the drying can be completed under 
20 hours where it formerly took several days. 

Driers of this nature (metallic oxide driers) require to be heated to 
a high temperature before they dissolve in the oil. The pert question 
as to the exact temperature at which litharge dissolves in linseed oil 
is easier asked than answered. The blowing of linseed oil also aids in 
the rapidity of drying, and thus assists the various oils in drying, and 
if the oil be blown in contact with a drier, it not only re-oxidises the 
drier, but aids very materially in its solution in the oil. So long as 
linseed oil is not completely oxidised, and such an oil is used for the 
coating of porous fibrous goods like textiles, leathers, papers, artificial 
flowers, millboard, etc., the process of oxidation continues until the 
oil is completely dry, during which time a very considerable amount 
of heat is generated. As long as this heat is not concentrated into 
a configed space but is dissipated into the air as fast as formed, the 
risk of accident is less to be feared. But if, on the other hand, the 
articles coated with this oil be kept stored during drying, or are bo 
packed that the heat is prevented from escaping, the heat so re¬ 
tained and concentrated will eventually produce charring, and end 
in the spontaneous (ignition) combustion of the articles so coated, 
just as occurs in the case of greasy rags. Dusting the goods with 
wool dust, a bad practice, intensifies the risk. 

Linseed oil can be caused to dry more rapidly by different pro¬ 
cesses, some involving the presence, others the absence of water. 
The ction of heat %s well as that of certain oxides or metallic salts, 
especially the salts of manganese, lead, and zinc, greatly lessens the 
.’■'ration of the operation By simply exposing lins^d oil in thin 
layers (2 to 3 cm. in thickness) to the action of the / an for several 
months in leaden vessels with a flat bottom, a th//k and almost 
colourless oil is obtained. This is washed with billing water to 
eliminate the acid principles, and after decanting and fresh exposure 
‘io the sun for 8 days in leaden vessels, a pale white, limpid, and 
(more rapidly drying oil is finally obtained. 

j; The presence of porous bodies seems to facilitate the production 
|pf rapid drying oils. Thus by treating linseed, walnut, or poppy-seed 
oil with snow so as to form a solid mass, and by putting this into 
earthenware or porcelain pots with wide mouths, and placing these in 
OL. I. 23 
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a cool place sheltered from the sun’s rays, two layers are obtained on 
thawing, one of which is aqueous and the other oily. The oily layer 
is turbid, but easily clarifies on standing. It possesses more rapid 
drying properties corresponding with the length of contact with the 
snow. It must not be forgotten that snow brings down nitrous and 
nitric acids from the air, and that these reagents rapidly oxidise lin¬ 
seed oil. 

Simple heating with ebullition of 3 hours and firing of the oil for 
2 minutes produces more viscous drying oils in a quick way. The 
operation presents several dangers, in that the oil easily takes fire 
and that, moreover, the disengaged vapours are noxious. These 
should be burnt as completely as possible. The temperature during 
the boiling should not be too high, otherwise the oil will darken 
greatly and lose in quality and in value. 

Certain writers recommend that linseed oil should be boiled in 
the presence of water, whereas others condemn this practice, pointing, 
out the difficulty of clarifying oil so treated. Without doubt the 
presence of water lengthens the operation, but this expenditure of 
time is compensated for by the state of the oil, which is colourless and 
may even be obtained in a quite limpid condition, when at the end 
of the operation the greater part of the water is evaporated off by 
means of additional heat. 

The majority of makers commence by heating the oil to a tem¬ 
perature bordering upon boiling (about 150° C.) before adding the 
driers. When this method is adopted a boiling pan large enough 
to allow for the augmentation of volume produced by the expansion 
and frothing of the oil must be provided, and the driers must be 
added by degrees and in as dry a state as possible. This is why 
certain recipes, without stating reasons, recommend the employment 
of calcined substances, whereas it is claimed that a product of quite 
as good a quality can be obtained by putting the ingredients into' 
the oil before the fire is lighted. It is better, even in this case, tO' 
employ perfectly dry material. 

Some makers put the driers into a bag, whereas others, following 
the very early example of Watin, mix up the ing-edients and the oil. 
The results are equally good in either case. 

In discussing the question whether varriish-makers who cater for 
a mixed trade should supply their customers with boiled oil of their 
own make or purchase what they require forthis purpose, Huenehen 
points out that makers in a large way of business have the requisite 
plant for boiling oil themselves, and that by doing so they can secure 
the margin of profit on the boiling, whilst at the same time they are 
certain of letting their customers have a genuine article. A good 
deal has been written on the necessity for supplying pale boiled oil;. 
but in reality the demand for this grade is not extensive, and is only 
suggested by the continuance of offers. A point of greater importance 
than colour is that the oil shall dry well, and furnish a durable coating; 
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for the surfaces to which it is applied. In the manufacture of oil 
varnishes, boiled oil plays only a minor part, raw linseed or thick 
boiled oil being chiefly used nowadays; and in this connection it may 
be mentioned that linseed oil which become* flocculent when boiled 
maybe utilised for boiled oil, though quite unsuitable for varnish. 
While good boiled oil can be obtained with the aid of litharge, the 
use of this drier results in a good deal of foots; whereas, when half 
the quantity of hydrated oxide of manganese or manganese borate 
(1 to 14 per cent.) is used, the deposit is much smaller. Similar 
results follow the employment of such driers as the rosinates of lead 
and manganese, and these latter have the additional advantage that 
the oil only needs heating to 120° to 180° C., as compared with 220“ to 
240° C. when the oxides are used. For the varnish-maker it is an 
advantage to prepare his own driers, s.nce he has all the appliances 
at hand, and can in this way reduce the cost of his boiled oil. 

The Function of Ozone in Catisiuc/ Linseed Oil to Dry More 
Ilapidly. —Drs. Schrader and Dumeke used ozone not only for 
bleaching amber and other varnishes, but to hasten the rapidity of 
drying of linseed oil or turpentine, and for the rapid bleaching of 
linseed oil. By passing ozone through oil contained in deep and 
narrow vessels, the action is finished in a relatively short time, and 
the oxidation ceases almost completely. If the oil is then exposed 
in shallow vessels to sun and air, further oxidation occurs, the 
bleaching and the thickening of the oil are hastened and the rapidity 
of drying is increased. I 11 the manufacture of boiled od the addition 
of a few hundreths of finished boiled oil to the linseed oil to be used 
facilitates the fixation of oxygen, and an action occurs similar to 
oil-boiling catalysis. In practice the linseed oil is mixed with a 
small proportion of previously made boiled oil, and a current of 
ozonised air is then driven through it by a pump, the oil being placed 
in tall and narrow vessels, which are heated by steam during the 
process. In a short time a white rapidly drying oil is obtained. In 
Pummerer's process the oil is rendered colourless and transparent, 
a~d its drying power is increased by subjecting it, w'ith or without 
hi it, to the aetioinof a current of ozone in closed vessels. Pumps 
force or suck the gas through the oil until it ceases to be absorbed. 
-.The oil to be oxidised may be placed in receivers heated to 40° to 50° 

' 0. by a coil. The ozone enters at the bottom through a number of 
small holes so arranged as to make the contact between the ozone 
and the oil as intimate as possible. Certain piano makers use ozone 
for boiled oil. In his process for drying varnished marquetry, Carl 
Hoch places the articles in an oven, and ozone is made to pass over 
them through pipes. Whilst Japanning requires a temperature ap¬ 
proaching 300° C. (572° F.), one of 35° suffices for the Hoch process, 
which can then be employed with objects that it is dangerous to 
makei very hot. 

Acrolein is a product of destructive distillation, and as oil-boiling 
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is partially a destructive distillation product, acrolein is produced 
during oil boiling. It may be regarded as a toxic product. It is 
especially abundant in crude wood spirit. Prior to the Excise grant¬ 
ing the use of methylated spirit for industrial purposes, the crude wood 
spirit used by French polishers so abounded in acrolein that many 
of them—and quite young men too—went blind. The remission of 
the ordinary fiscal tax on denatured alcohol was dictated by humane 
considerations wholly and solely. For many a long year in America, 
up to about a decade ago, acrolein counted among its annual victims 
hatters and French polishers, although they have long had in America 
a pure methyl alcohol free from any trace of acrolein, but acrolein still 
counts its victims amongst the engineers who attend to a leak in the 
fractionating stills in which crude methyl alcohol is rectified. A whiff 
of concentrated acrolein from a leak places them hors de combat for 
a week. Acrolein is not only produced during oil-boiling by steam 
but also in oil boiling by fire. It is quite a persistent product in both 
cases, the only consoling thing about it is, if it nearly kills the tyro in 
oil-boiling, it none the less does him a very good turn indeed. While 
his eyes are weeping copiously and smarting acutely and his nose 
discharging in streams, he can congratulate himself at being in at the 
death of that highly cunning old fox, the polymerisation theory. Even 
acrolein cannot be produced out of nothing. Ex nihilo nihil fit, and the 
tyro in oil-boiling has positive evidence of acrolein which belongs to the 
carbon compounds that are classed as aldehydes. And what is an 
aldehyde ? Ah well, aldehydes are compounds intermediate between 
the alcohols and the acids. They are formed from alcohol by the 
abstraction of hydrogen; hence the name, which is an abbreviation of 
alcohol dehydrogenatum. Preparation — The aldehydes are formed 
by the oxidation of the alcohols; ethylic alcohol, for instance, yields 
acetic aldehyde. 

CH, 

CHjHO + 0 = CH, + OH, 

COH 

Ethylic alcohol oxygen = acetic aldehyde + water. 

Acrolein. Acrylic Aldehyde, CH 2 CH COH, molecule weight 56.— 
One litre of acrolein vapour weighs 28 criths, boils at 52'4° C. 

Preparation. —By the dry distillation of many organic substances 
as in oil-boiling and wood distilling. By thg action of phosphoric 
anhydride or sulphuric acid, both of them dehydrating agents on 
glycerine. 

CHjHO 

CH HO = 20H, + CH,: CH COH 

CHjHO 

Reaction. —By oxidation acrolein yields acrylic acid— 

CHjCH CO% + 0 = CH,: CH(CO,H). 
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Description of Actual Method of Preparation .—There are taken 

Grammes, 

Anhydrous glycerine.200 

Potassium bisulphate fused.500 

Neutral potassium sulphate 200 

The mixture is introduced into a litre flask with a short neck, the 
fused KHS0 4 being finely pulverised and the whole intimately mixed. 
The glycerine ought to be previously heated for some hours in vacuo 
at a temperature of 180° C. under a pressure of 50 mm. so as to be 
completely anhydrous. The neutral sulphate which is added after¬ 
wards is intended to fix the vapours of sulphurous anhydride which 
Would completely polymerise the acrolein. The flask containing the 
mixture is connected with a good condenser, and the distillate is 
received in a large decanter surrounded by ice. The flask is heated 
on the sand-bath very gently during the first hour to avoid frothing 
and priming over into the condenser. The froth gradually disappears 
and the heat is increased so as to end the distillation in 3 to 4 hours. 
The acrolein separates on the top of the fluid distillate, the aqueous 
layer is removed as far as practical during the process so as to avoid 
too long contact with the acrolein. This aqueous solution of acrolein 
is heated on a salt-bath and the acrolein which distills is added to the 
upper layer, which is fractionated once or twice over precipitated lead 
oxide. To condense acrolein it is necessary to use iced water. The 
yield is 40 per cent, of the glycerine employed. Acrolein is a mobile 
liquid 'slightly soluble in water endowed with a piercing odour, which 
boils at 52'4 (126'32° F) under the atmospheric pressure. The only 
way to get quit of this highly toxic fume, so dangerous to the eyesight, 
is to pass all fumes and vapours containing acrolein through a furnace, 
or the oil-boiling pan should be on the top of the roof, or a hood super¬ 
imposed over the pan leading the fumes to the condenser. The heat 
required to dissolve fused metallic rosinates in linseed oil is of too low a 
temperature to regard the production of acrolein in that particular pro¬ 
cess, yet in oil-boiling at a steam heat of 35 lb. pressure in a jacketed pan 
acrolein makes itself felt at an early stage, that is to say, under 248° F. 

Dry DistillatM of Castor Off.—-Under the action of heat castor oil 
. yields ornanthol as well as a certain amount of undecylenic and 
polyundecylenic acids. The distillation is effected in a 2 litre green 
glass retort into which 500 grammes are poured and the neck of the 
retort is connected with a tubulated matras of 1 litre cooled by 
a current of cold water. This matras is connected by its tubulure 
with a vacuum pump and the aspiration so regulated as to maintain. 
in the apparatus a pressure of about 100 mm. The retort is heated in 
, an oil-bath until distillation starts and the temperature is so regulated 
as to keep it constant. First, ornanthol passes over along with water, 
then undecylenic acid bringing in its train a certain amount of its. 
polymers. The heat is stopped when the froth formed reaches 
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a height of about 5 mm. and the bubbles of gas can hardly make their 
way through the viscous mass. The residue being highly inflammable 
it is well to wait until the whole is cooled before opening the rotoit. 
The liquid distillate is fractionated on the water-bath under the same 
pressure of 100 mm. What passes over up to 100° C. is a crude 
enanthol. It is purified by fractionation at the normal pressure. 
The yield is about 10 per cent, of the oil employed. The residue 
remaining in the retort is distilled over a naked flame until the 
contents of the flask solidify. The temperature rises as far as 240 
(404" F.), crude undecylenic acid is thus obtained, about 20 per cent, 
of the weight of the oil. 

Pi]** through roof 
through winch harm¬ 
less incondensable gases 
diffuse into air. 


i 



Fjq. 83.—Two oil-boiling pots eacli set in its own brickwork furnace, each fitted 
with itB own funnel-shaped dome. The latter is fitted to a pipe leading to 
another wider pipe through which a spray of cold water is lniectod uuder 
pressure. 

Oil varnishes, boiled oil, and spirit varnishes, such as are prepared 
by means of a volatile solvent, dry in different ways, Linseed oil 
varnishes dry by absorption of oxygen from the aij when an increase 
in weight occurs. Oil varnishes dry first of all by the oil of turpentine, 
used as diluent, evaporating, and the remaining mixture of resin and 
oii oxidising under the action of the oxygen of the air, and finally 
becoming solid and hard. Spirit varnishes witli volatile solvents, 
such as oil of turpentine, alcohol, benzine, etc., dry by the solvent 
simply evaporating, and the resin, no matter of what kind, which 
had been dissolved therein, remaining behind as a firm coating. 
These facts are widely known, and form the basis of the manufacture 
of oil and spirit varnishes, but, according to experiments con¬ 
ducted by And6s, and described in the “ Chemiker Zeitung,” they 
only prove right if the boiled oil and oil varnishes are without 
admixtures of non-drying or very slow-drying substances and the 
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■spirit varnishes contain a single solvent of equal evaporative power 
in accurately set down limits. In the case of deviations from the 
•above there will be other appearances. If, for example, boiled oil 
which by itself dries well, is mixed with a certain, but not very high 
percentage of mineral oil, an adulteration much in vogue, this 
addition will influence the drying capacity greatly, and it may occur 
that such a product does not dry at all. But if boiled oil is mixed 
with considerable quantities of mineral oil, a different observation 
will be made.' The boiled oil applied in a thin layer takes up oxygen 
from the air and dries, and upon the dry varnish coating remains 
a thin layer of non-drying mineral oil. In the case of a mixture of 
equal parts of linseed oil, rosin oil rendered drying, and mineral 
■oil, the same action was observable. Boiled oil and rosin oil became 
■dry, while the mineral oil remained on the dried skin as a thin 
■coating which might be wiped off. From this it follows that boiled 
oil takes up oxygen with separation of mineral oil and dries, a cir¬ 
cumstance which deserves full attention in the examination of boiled 
oil, and which, without any analysis, demonstrates the presence of 
mineral oil in large quantities. If oil varnishes are prepared with 
solvents of different evaporative power, e.g. with oil of turpentine, 
which is adulterated with petroleum distillates, this does not exercise 
any other action but that to retard the hardening, i.e. the drying of the 
varnishes. 

Oil-boiling by Direct Fire Heat .—Oil is still boiled to some extent 
and foj special purposes in fire-heated cast-iron pans, often in the form 
of an inverted truncated cone, so that in priming the oil spreads over 
a wider area. Enamelled iron pans are also used, more especially on 
the Continent, but such pans are heavy and clumsy, and their use is not 
general in this country, where oil-boilers do not take to them kindly. 
The oil-boiling pan is half-filled with oil and heated for 3 hours. 
The oil is for certain purposes inflamed a few minutes before the fire 
is drawn. Again the oil is heated much higher, 200° to 225° C. 
(392° to 437° F.), and kept at that, sometimes it is said for 8 days, vide 
infra. So that the heat may not rise too high, a small quantity of tin 
is said to be sometimes added and care taken that the oil does not 
1 'ecome so hot as to melt the tin, 228° C. (442'4° F.) but that would 
entail a constant watch* on the oil pan unless obviated by an electric 
bell arrangement. For a thick oil the temperature is raised to 
316° C. (say 600° F.) and kept thereat from 6 to 8 hours. But for 
pale boiled oil, it is not thought desirable to heat the oil so as to impart 
a brown colour to it and to liberate free linoleic acid, which dries more 
slowly than linolein. It has been urged that to produce a superior 
boiled oil the heat should not rise high enough to create destructive 
'distillation of the oil on a wholesale scale, or to “ crack ” the oil, but 
should rather be kept at that temperature which brings about 
suclj change in the oil which would superinduce that very peculiar 
phenomenon known to purely theoretical cljSfnists, and to them 
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a height of about 5 mm. and the bubbles of gas can hardly make their 
way through the viscous mass. The residue being highly inflammable 
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used as diluent, evaporating, and the remaining mixture of resin and 
oii oxidising under the action of the oxygen of the air, and finally 
becoming solid and hard. Spirit varnishes witli volatile solvents, 
such as oil of turpentine, alcohol, benzine, etc., dry by the solvent 
simply evaporating, and the resin, no matter of what kind, which 
had been dissolved therein, remaining behind as a firm coating. 
These facts are widely known, and form the basis of the manufacture 
of oil and spirit varnishes, but, according to experiments con¬ 
ducted by And6s, and described in the “ Chemiker Zeitung,” they 
only prove right if the boiled oil and oil varnishes are without 
admixtures of non-drying or very slow-drying substances and the 
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the pot fits. More often, the fire is underground, thus enabling the 
•workman to watch the operation at his ease, since the pot is then on 
on the same level as the ground. In that case a rather different kind 
of pot (Fig. 84) is used, so constructed that the oil does not receive 
throughout its whole mass, and at the outset, the heat stored up in the 
brickwork. To obviate this the pan of about 20 to 22 gallons capacity, 
generally of cast-iron, enamelled inside, is contracted in the middle 
and rounded at the base, so that the bottom only is exposed to the 


Fig. 81.—Portable ofl-boiling pot. A, B, flue and chimney-atalk; C, plate on 
# which flange of pot rests. 

action of heat. Otherwise the process is conducted as before, onl) 
the oil is heated a little longer, say, 4 hours instead of 3. This pot is 
lifted off the fire on to an iron stand (Fig. 85) by two wrought-iron bars 
7 to 10 feet long, passing through loops fixed to the side of the pot 
so that in case of fire the bearers may be at a safe distance, but 
mechanical arrangements are now used to lift and convey both oil- 
boiling pots and varnish pots from the fire. In oil-boiling by steam th< 
oil may be run by gravitation into the boiled oil store tank, howevei 
far distant from the pan. 
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When large quantities of oil are to be boiled no good purpose is 
■served by multiplying operations. It is better to use larger pans. In 
an extensive business the pans may measure 6 feet 6 inches high by 
5 feet in diameter, nevertheless we more often meet with pqns 
having a capacity of 60 to 120 gallons. In fact big pots in oil-boiling 
by fire are clumsy, dangerous, and expensive in working and in hand¬ 
ling the boiled oil. The pan is of strong iron plate about J of an inch 
thick, is built into masonry in such a manner that the upper part 
controls a circular gutter of li to 2 inches deep, which, in case of the 
■oil boiling over, conducts it to an adjacent receiver. The pan can be 
so built into the brickwork that it may be heated on part of its bottom 
and its sides, or, on the contrary, and preferably, on its sides alone. 
In the first case it so rests on the brickwork that the centre part of the 
bottom is exposed; in the second case, so as not to overheat the bottom 
part, it is supported by a small arch of brickwork, thus preventing 



• Fra. 85.—Iron stand (double) for holding pot. shown in Fig. 84, after removal 

from fire. 

solid matters from tenaciously adhering to the bottom. The cylin¬ 
drical form of pan is not always adopted. We often come across 
pans almost conical in shape, the narrow part of which forms the 
bottom—a form which has the advantage of distributing the heat 
more evenly, and, owing to the larger section, of diminishing, in case 
•of frothing, the chances of the oil running over. Such a pan is half 
•or at the most two-thirds filled with oil and at first heated gently, and 
when the oil reaches 100° C. (212’ F.) the impurf.ies on the surface 
are skimmed oil'. The driers, previously completely desiccated and 
ground very finely, are then added. It would not do to add them in 
the beginning, as they would fall to the bottom, and their effect he to 
a great extent lost. Andte gives the following proportion for 20 gallons 
of oil 


2} ib. red lead, 2J lb. litharge; or 
2i lb. litharge, 2J 11). sugar of lead ; 01 
1J lb. borate of manganese; or 
2J lb. hydrate of manganese. 

Boiling is kept up for 5 hours not exceeding 220" C. (396° F.). 
The temperature is regulated by means of a thermometer in metal 










, f 1g< _Plant for oil-boiling by naked fire (with removable grate running 

07 i rails) 

framework, or, better still, by an aneroid thermometer, which is more 
legible, and not so fragile. Formerly the heat was occasionally regu¬ 
lated by adding some tin. The degree of heat was at one time 



Fio. 87.—Oil-boiling by fire. Movable furnace and portable oil-boiling pan. 
ascertained by dipping the quill end of a feather, which ought to 
,at once shrivel and curl up, into the oil. This is still a handy 
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test although the ultra scientific may sneer at it. The more' 
attention there is paid to ensure a constant regulated temperature,, 
the brighter and paler will be the oil. When very quick-drying, 
properties are aimed at (he oil is boiled from 1 to 2 hours longer, and. 
the amount of driers increased from 20 to 25 per cent. At the time 
of adding the driers the oil should be well stirred either with an iron 
spatula, or preferably by means of mechanical agitators (a revolving 
shaft with arms, or a simple hanging chain fixed at both ends to a 
horizontal shaft, bent twice at right angles, fixed above the pan; the 
chain descends almost to the bottom of the pan and is turned by 
means of a crank some distance away). A wood charcoal fire allows, 
a constant temperature to be maintained if the fire he well regulated. 
Coke will suit equally well. So as to lessen the risk of the tempera¬ 
ture rising too suddenly, which would colour the oil and cause it to. 
overflow or aggravate the risk of fire, it has been suggested to use a 
movable grate, which can be lowered instantaneously, and thus cause 
the fuel to fall into a pit full of water (see Fig. .86). Movable car 
furnaces running upon rails (Fig. 87), and thus capable of being, 
easily removed, have also been employed. Oil is sometimes boiled 
by immersing the pan in a sand-bath, or in a bath of a suitable alloy. 
But this plan is hardly to be recommended, because if the tempera¬ 
ture rises too high, the oil cannot be withdrawn from the source of 
heat; the same thing sometimes happens when the pan is built into, 
masonry or set in brickwork, for even in the case of a movable 
furnace the oil remains exposed to the action of the heat stored 
up in the brickwork. To remedy this the pan, which sometimes 
measures more than 9 cubic feet, is mounted on a kind of trolley. 
The circular opening of the fire iB level with the ground. If the 
temperature rises too high the trolley supporting the pan is removed 
from the fire; a movable hood with counterpoise descends over the 
top of the pan and carries away the fumes. This enables the oil- 
boiler or varnish-maker to watch the operation very easily, and pre¬ 
serves the metal of the pan. When the operation is terminated the 
oil is ladled out, and on the large scale pumped into a galvanised 
iron tank. As soon as the pan is empty it is immediately recharged 
with another batch, and generally without being cleaned in any way- 
The coating which forms on the sides of th‘e pan prevents the oil 
from darkening, but care must be taken to remove any excess of 
driers from the bottom of the pan, otherwise unintentionally an ex¬ 
cess of driers, which might have an injurious effect, may be added to, 
the next batch. When the skin becomes too thick it is scraped off. 
In certain factories this is only done once a year, or once in 2 years.. 
The foots from oil-boiling by fire may be used in making black paints,. 
which are so difficult to dry. 

In Dullo's process 250 kilos, of oil, to which lb. of black oxide 
of manganese and the same quantity of hydrochloric acid have been 
added, are heated in a copper boiler without reaching the boiling- 
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■point. This is stirred up with a spatula covered with a sheet of zinc. 
The operation is finished at the end of a quarter of an hour; by pro¬ 
longing it the varnish has greater drying power, but becomes more 
&nd more coloured, After remaining 24 ho*rs the oil is decanted, 
and is limpid and fluid. The deposit is used'to make glaziers' putty. 

In Barruel and Jean’s process from 100 to 130 grammes of 
■chemically pure manganese borate are ground up with 2 kilos, of 
•old clarified linseed oil. The mixture is heated for a quarter of an 
hour almost to the point of ebullition. The manganese salt dissolves 
and the oil takes a chestnut-brown colour. The product dries in 24 
hours. 



. 88.—K, oil-boiling pan, with fire-quenching arrangement; B, agitator with 
blades; M, crank-handle working cog-wheel goaring, C ; H, hood to convey 
fames to chimney-stalk, E; B, hearth, the bars of which are kept in posi¬ 
tion by the rod S, by means of which, if the oil threatens to prime over or 
catch fire, the furnace may be extinguished by tilting its contents into the 
vessel W, filled sfith water. 


Boiled oils prepared with manganese and lead oxides dry slowly 
and do not give a hard varnish. The manganese driers give much 
the best results. As for litharge, it is the drier with a lead base 
which gives the best results—the oil dries quickly and the coat is 
hard. When the boiling has not been done at too high a temperature 
the oil is hardly coloured. Acetate of zinc is the drier to be preferred 
amongst those with a zinc base. The borate and the citrate also give 
good results. Manganese borate and the acetate of manganese are the 
best driers with this base, the borate being the better of the two 
When the acetate is employed the oil must not be heated much abovi 
23^ C., otherwise it will take a dark colour, due probably to th< 
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formation of tarry products. The chlorides, nitrates, and sulphates, 
are not good driers. The first two are too violent in theiv action, 
whereas the last are difficult to decompose and require too high a 
temperature. No advantage seems to accrue from the employment 
of the formates, citrates, and tartrates. 



Fig. 89.—Oil-boiling by naked fire. Tripier-Deraux process. General view. 

The Preparation of Boiled Oil for Enamelled Leather. —According' 
to Andes, the so-called blue varnish applied to primed leather, for the 
purpose of imparting thereto a blue-black tone, deep brown in colour, 
and only becomes blue-black on drying. This process isjanalogous 
to the operation in carriage varnishing, wherein a thin transparent 



Fig. 90.—Oil-boiling by naked fire. Tripier-Devaux process. Longitudinal' 
section. 

coating of Prussian blue lacquer is applied to the black surface in 
order to neutralise the greenish tone produced by the finishing varnish. 
Blue varnish, when dried on a metal surface at a temperature of 80° 
to 90° C., gives a highly elastic coating that will even stand hammer¬ 
ing. The linseed oil used must be of good quality and free from 
mucilage when heated to 240° to 300° C. After heating to this 
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temperature and reoooling to 130° C., it is mixed with 10 per cent, of 
Prussia!} blue (ground fine and made into a paste with linseed oil), 
the whole being stirred and heated until it froths up. The heating 
of the mass is then continued with great carl, until it thickens and 
turns from blue to brown, the propel' thickness being attained when a 
rapidly cooled sample can be drawn out in long threads between the 
fingers. The finished varnish is left to cool slowly, so as to allow the 
undissolved blue, etc., to settle down, the supernatant varnish being, 
filtered, and the sediment used up in, the next batch. Wiederhold 
found that the sediment in the pots consists of a resin (soluble in oil 
of turpentine) formed from the linseed oil employed. For use, the 
varnish is thinned down with oil of turpentine, driers being added if 
drying is to proceed at the ordinary temperature. Nitric acid is also 
used in the preparation of blue varnish, being a powerful oxidising 
agent; but its use is to be deprecated owing to the difficulties in the 
purification process. More complex formula! than the foregoing are 
sometimes used. For instance, 550 parts of linseed oil, 3 of lead 
acetate, and 1 of anhydrous zinc sulphate are heated together at 200° 
(i. until viscous, then mixed with 27{ parts of Prussian blue, 10{ of 
limber, 3 of Frankfurt black, 3 of manganese dioxide, (i of litharge,. 
6 of ferric oxide, 3 'of manganese borate, 3 of brown shellac, 2 of 
dammar, 2-| of molten amber, 2| of sandarac, and heated for several 
hours at 200° C. before thinning down with turps. Mohr has in¬ 
troduced a method in which 11 2 parts of ferric chloride and equal 
quantifies of ferrous sulphate and potassium ferrocyanide are in¬ 
timately mixed, moistened with nitric acid, and dried by heat. 
Meanwhile, 100 parts of linseed oil are boiled for a couple of hours, 
and then mixed with the above preparation, the whole being in¬ 
corporated with l part ot tallow that has been allowed to grow rancid 
in moist air, 1 part of green earthy pigment, 1 of puzzolane earth, 
and 1 r f infusorial earth. 

Villon's Method .—The oil after boiling is tanked from 15 to 20 
days, then run back into the pot, heated up to 100° C. (212° F.), and 
1 lb. finely ground bichrome hdded in five portions. It is kept at this, 
heat for quarter oijan hour, then the heat is increased up to 160° C. 
(320° F.) and kept at that lor an hour. Prussian blue, 1 lb. for every 
10 lb. of oil (finely powdered and sifted through silk) is sifted on to the 
oil through an iron sieve. The heat is steadily raised until after 3 
hours it reaches 250° or 300° C. (482° to 572° F.). Much inflammable, 
bad-smelling, irritating fumes are given off during the process, so- 
that the pot should be covered with a hood in the form of a still head 
to carry a'ftray these fumes. A mechanical stirrer keeps the mass in 
motion. Whilst the blue-boiled oil has been in preparation, another 
mixture has been in preparation in an autoclave, viz. linseed oil 100 
lb,, copal 100 lb., shellac 100 lb., turpentine 300 lb. This is kept at 
350^0. for half an hour, 30 per cent, of this varnish is mixed with, 
the hot oil. A sample of the substance when spread on a glass plate> 
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and cooled should form a deep brown shining coat without any 
stringiness or oily edge. 

Another Formula .—400 lb. oil are heated to 100’ C. (212 F.) then 

2 lb. of bichromate addOd. The heat is increased to 160° F., and 40 
lb. of Prussian blue adaed. The heat is increased so as to reach in 

3 hours 250° to 300° C. (482° to 572° F.). On the other hand, 25 lb. 
of linseed oil, 35 lb. of copal, 75 lb. of Venice turpentine, and 7 parts 
of csresin are heated to 350° C. (662° F.). The two solutions are 
mixed and thinned with turps. 



Fig. 91 . 


Fire Bisks and Prevention of Nuisance .—During boiling, pun¬ 
gent, inflammable vapours are emitted. Working with small quan¬ 
tities of oil, all that is generally deemed necessary to prevent fire is to 
have a cover at hand to place on the pot should the necessity arise. 
On the large scale, when the oil is heated in a pan, a hinged lid is 
fixed over the pan during the boiling by means of a cord. If the oil 
takes fire'the cord burns, and the cover falls automatically on to the 
pan. Different arrangements have been adopted so as to mitigate 
the fumes. On the small scale, a simple hood connecting with a 
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chimney-stalk of sufficient elevation and draught is placed above 
the pot. »A better plan is to fix a sheet-iron lid or dome above the 
pot (Fig. 91), provided with an opening hy which the process may 
be watched, or the contents of the pot stirred. | The cap is connected 
by means of a pipe with a tall chimney-shaft, the lower part of which 
is closed hy a plug. Here thick viscous products with a vile odour 
condense. They are removed from time to time by opening the 
plug. The more volatile products escape from the chimney-top. It 
is, however, better not to allow fumes to so escape, and this may be 
effected by causing them to pass through a condenser which may be 
in connection with the chimney. A very simple way is to cover the 
boiling-pot with a movable lid provided with a “window” in the 
centre to easily open so as to permit stirring of contents. On the 
side is a disengagement tube, which can be luted to a pipe con¬ 
nected with a condenser. The latter may be a pipe, shaped 
like an organ pipe, leading into a vessel containing water, or it may 
consist cl a vertical cylinder, the interior of which contains a 
coil of piping, through which cold water circulates. The vapour 
passes through the space not occupied by the pipes, and is in a great 
measure condensed. The advantage of this is that the wide, straight 
cylinder is not so liable to get choked up. It is advisable to use an 
aspirator because the vapours are heavy; hy working with one 
or other of these arrangements condensation is almost complete. 
If need be, the uneondensahle vapours may he led through a lire to 
burn thtun, as shown. Often no condensation is attempted, and the 
fumes are led directly into the fire. The large quantity of air which 
is mixed with the fumes does away with any danger. Jt is, however, 
necessary to be careful that the oil in the pan does not catch fire 
when these products are conveyed directly to the fire which heats 
the pan, or to a special furnace. The oil may take fire by the heavy 
vapours condensing in the pipe almost as soon as they leave the pan, 
and should there he any flaw they may run slowly backwards to¬ 
wards the fire and there become inflamed, and thus heat to redness 
the connecting pipe, which is‘generally of sheet iron, and thereby set 
fire to the condensed products in proximity to the boiling oil, and 
thus to the oil itself. This is easily remedied by protecting the 
lower part of the conduit pipe by fire-clay bricks, and adding a 
damper, so that communication may be shut off should the tempera¬ 
ture rise too high. If the fumes be condensed by means of a properly 
constructed condenser between the pan and the fire, no fear need be 
entertained. 

Oil-boilmg by Steam .—There are two great drawbacks, viz. danger 
of fire and the dark tint which the oil assumes in contact with over¬ 
heated surfaces. It has been tried to remedy these by boiling oil by 
steam heat, and ensure perfect safety, economy, and rapidity, advan- 
tages.the more to be appreciated because this method produces paled 
oils. The simplest plan is to heat oil in a pan by steam coil. Steaa 
vol. i. 24 
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at about 4 to 5 atmospheres (60 to 75 lb. pressure) is passed througST 

the coil so as to heat the oil to aboutT50° C. (302" F,), but a much 
lower temperature, about 40 lb. steam, may be employed. A 
mechanical agitator spreads heat uniformly through the bulk of the 
oil. Working with a pan capable of holding half a ton of oil, when 
oil has been heated for 4 hour the necessary driers are added, and. 
boiling continued for 0 hours, the mechanical agitator being kept 
at work all the time. The process is, says Livaehe, rendered 
more economical by using superheated steam. The steam before 
entering the pan passes through a coil in a furnace capable of 
bringing it to 400 5 C. (752'' F.). When the superheated steam in its. 
passage through the coil in the pan has brought the oil to the 
desired temperature, it is then only necessary to maintain it at that 
temperature by means of the steam admission valve. But there is 
no necessity for this superheating, 40 lb. steam does all that is re¬ 
quired. It is not intended to distil the oil, and unless this were so 
there is no reason for superheating. To work as economically as 
possible, the gases evolved from the furnace in which the steam was 
superheated are led underneath the pan and burnt to assist in heat¬ 
ing the oil. But if this be economical, it introduces the element 
of danger from fire, the obviating of which we had, amongst other 
advantages, in view when adopting the process of oil-boiling by 
steam. In boiling oil by a steam coil there is always a serious 
drawback in maintaining a uniform temperature throughout the 
mass even with continuous agitation. Effectual commingling of the 
oil and driers is impracticable; the latter settle to the bottom, and 
the coil of piping prevents the agitator from reaching them. Were it 
not for this drawback linseed oil could be very well boiled in a com¬ 
paratively shallow, lead-lined, rectangular wooden tank lined with 
6 or 7 lb. lead. This, however, could he easily got over by pumping 
in air through a perforated pipe laid down so that each coil thereof 
alternated with a coil of the closed steam pipe. This, in conjunction 
with the mechanical agitator, would effectually prevent the drier 
from settling at the bottom. By suitable mechanical arrangements 
a boiling pan made in this way would he equally eff ctual and cost 
less, not only originally but also for maintenance, than the costly 
wrought-iron or copper vessels now in vogud. But certain manufac¬ 
turers deprecate the continuous stirring of the oil as likely to produce 
bad results. Andes obtained good results by using a steam-jacketed 
pan (Fig. 92), 85 gallons capacity, made from strong iron plate, $ 
inch in thickness, and able to stand a pressure of 4 or 5 atmospheres; „ 
it is provided with a safety valve, blow-off cock, and a ta\) to run off - 
condensed water. About 40 gallons of oil are run into the pan, the 
steam turned on, and when the pressure is sufficient the blow-off cock 
is opened for a minute to allow the steam and air to escape; this is 
Repeated several times, and the r icape valve adjusted, so that only the ■ a 
\aall quantity of spent steam/ the replacement of which by super-*® 
bi'*od steam is r.enessarv to keen the nan and contents at the Heairwf 1 
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temperature, is allowed to escape. The condensed water is run off » 
when neoessary. The steam is regulated so as to keep the temperature 
: between 125° and 132° C. (257 and 269'6° E), and the process lasts 
from 5 to 6 hours, but by prolonging the bailing and using more 
driers better quality oil is obtained. If care be taken not to ex- 
oeed 132° C. (269'6° P.) the resultant oil is pale and bright. To 
stimulate oxidation during the boiling process Andes fixes a mechanical 
agitator on the surface of the oil, which is propelled very slowly. The 
same driers are used as in boiling oil by fire, but it is advantageous 




Big. 92.—Steam-jacketed pan for dil-boiling fitted with blow-off cock'and pres¬ 
sure gauge. This nan has the great defect of apparently not beingtprovided 
with a fume condenser. 


to alter the proportions* Only half of the quantities of lead com¬ 
pounds should be used, but double the quantities when working ex¬ 
clusively with hydrated oxide of manganese or manganese salts. To 
economise, two steam pans may be wrought together, the steam 
passing |from the steam-jacket of the one to that of the other. But 
' it is perhaps more advisable to utilise the waste steam so as to heat 
! in'an intermediate tank the next batch of oil as it comes from the 
•settling tanks, and previous to the actual boiling. This preliminary 
warming almost does away with the frothing of East Indian linseed 
, g oil, a«d the consequent liability,of the oil to prime over into the 
j&ndenser when it is heated in the jacketed pan in the usual way. 
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Vincent’s Process for Oil-boiling by Steam with Simultaneous In¬ 
jection of Air. —In Vincent’s process a pan, preferably of copper, ia 
used—having a depth equal to its diameter, of 2 to 10 tons capacity, 
and surrounded withlia steam-jacket E, up to three-quarters of its 
depth, or to the oil level or a little above it, and capable of withstanding 
a working pressure of 40 lb. to the square inch—into the interior of 
which the steam is led, as a source of heat, and so regulated as to 
register throughout the process a pressure within the jacket of 35 
lb. to the square inch. The top of the pan is closed by a dome 
riveted to it, and pierced with a manhole. In the centre is a 
stuffing-box through which pass two concentric vertical shafts—a 



Fig. 03. —Steam oil-boiling pans, showing how to connect up series from same 
steam supply pipes; I., exterior view; II., section ; R, agitator; KK,, steam 
jacket; S, steam coil; L, law oil charging pipe; FF, boiled oil discharging 
pipes; DD, steam inlet pipes; SA, condensed water and waste steam exits. 

e 

hollow shaft encircling a solid one—armed with blades. By means 
of exterior gearing (Fig. 95 B) these fans turn in opposite directions, 
and in so doing intersect each other, and thus by their “ dashing and 
cutting" action cause energetic agitation of *the oil and thorough 
incorporation therewith of the driers. From the dome the fumes 
are either led by a 6-inch pipe to a condenser or into the furnace for 
heating the steam boiler. Finally, as soon as the pressure of steam 
on the pan registers 35 lb. to the sq. inch, equal to a temperature 
of 126-8° C. (260° F.), air is injected under pressure by means of 
a pipe passing through the jacket into the bottom of the pan. The oil 
to be boiled at one operation is first pumped into a large reservoir 
where it is stored as long as possible; from this reservoir it is run 
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into an intermediate tank, traversed by a l|-inch coil of iron piping 
through Vhich the waste steam from the pan passes, thereby 
economising expense besides facilitating the deposition of im¬ 
purities. The oil heated to about 35° C. (J5° F.) is pumped or 
run by gravitation into the pan, and steam turned on in the 
jacket. As soon as the pressure marks 2 atmospheres, 35 lb. to the 
sq. inch, the agitators are put in motion and air pumped in. The 



Fig. 94. —Sfceam-jarklled pan wit.li agitator ior oil-boiling, etc., tilted with safety 
valve. A, body of pan; BBB, steam jacket; C, bomb-shaped bottom; D, 
blow-off cock; E, oil o&trance; F, waste steam and condensed water exit; 
HH, oover; K, boiled oil exit. Both K and F arc fitted with turncocks, 
not shown. The pan is also fitted with a pressure gauge. 

finely pulverised drier, beaten up with a little oil to the consistency 
of treacle, js fed into the pan slowly and in a thin stream through a 
funnel with a stop-cock fixed in the dome as soon as the oil in the 
pan has become evenly and thoroughly heated through its bulk, or 
about hour after the steam indicates a pressure of 35 lb. Intro¬ 
ducing the drier in this highly comminuted condition prevents 
coagulation, and gives practical effect by complete diffusion through 
the oil to Vincent’s theory of oil boiling by steam, whioh requires 
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each particle of oil to be in contact with, or in proximity to, a particle 
of the drier us'ed and the oxygen of the air at the same time. Air is 
injected in this way so long as it is absorbed and does not cause the 
oil to froth up and prYne over into the condenser. It was thought 
at first it might be advisable to heat the air before injecting it into 
the pan, but this would appear to be useless, as it becomes so heated 
by the pressure to which it is subjected in overcoming the weight 
of the oil, lifting the heavy valves, etc., that the pipes through 
which it passes cannot Ire held in a firm grip in the hand, and 



Fig. 95.—Oil-boiling by jacketed pan with dome, A, fitted with agitator driven 
by cog-wheel gearing, E, and pipe, C, leading to condenser; D, discharge pipe. 
It was through this pipe that Vincent injected air into the oil, but his pan 
was no doubt better adapted for this being done than the one shown in this 
figure. 

not only so, but its passage through the oii cools the latter but 
very little. The process lasts 4 hours. By means of a 2-inch pipe 
in the bottom of the pan the oil is run into tanks where it deposits 
any undissolyed driers, etc. It is through this discharge pipe that 
the air is injected into the oil. Injecting it in any other way leads 
to the injection pipe getting choked up with oil-skins, etc. Boiling 
oil by Vincent’s process is especially applicable for use with the 
rosinates and linoleates of manganese. Vincent left us no record of 
the drier he used, possibly it was the borate of manganese; but the 
iolution given under manganese acetate is an excellent drier for use 
in this process in the proportions stated. 
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The pans for oil-boiling by steam, as constructed by Greenwood k 
Batley of Leeds, are made from Siemen’s steel-boiler plates, and are 



Fio. 00.—Oil-boiling pan heated by steam jacket, fitted with agitator and 
appliances for blowing the oil during boiling. 

I steam-jacketed round the sides and bottoms. They are construct* 
Kir a working pressure of 100 lb. per sq. inch, and tested l 
■ hydraulic pressure up to 150 lb. before despatch from the work 
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Bach pan is fitted with the following accessories, viz. blowing ap¬ 
pliance in the shape of improved double-acting air pump with metallic 
air valve, and perforated air pipe leading to the inside of boiling pan. 
By the use of the metallic air valve all risk of stoppage is avoided, 
as compared with the ordinary class ol pumps, which are fitted with 
leather or india-rubber valves, or by internal agitator working with the 
double-acting air pump for ensuring the chemicals being thoroughly 
mixed with the oil during the process of boiling. Self-contained 
belt driving gear for actuating the double-acting air pump and agitator. 
The, above is arranged to he driven from any existing shaft, and the 
necessarj steam for boiling is obtained Irom the main boiler of the 
manufactory, where the boiling pan is fixed. Other fittings are steam 
pressure gauge, gun-metal steam and dram valves, and main draw' 
oil tap with branch pipe. 



Steam-lmt Oil-boUiny.- -This new construction is most suitable 
for the employment of steam at any pressure, hut it is especially in¬ 
tended to remedy the inconveniences arising in heating, melting, or 
evaporating such materials of which the boiling- or melting-point is 
higher than 200°. With many of the arrangements employed till 
now 1 , it is almost impossible to prevent these materials from burning 
or igniting. To apply overheated steam direct to the material is lor 
chemical or physical reasons in many cases impracticable. An in¬ 
direct heating with overheated steam becomes expensive because 
sufficient heat can he gained only if the steam passes through quickly. 
If the overheated steam is allowed to stagnate in the heating pipes, 
the transference of heat is insufficient on account of its little specific 
heat. Moreover, the boiling vessels always require to have smooth 
walls because of the emptying and cleaning, and serpentine ]5ipes 
must not lie put in because they would hinder or even prevent the 
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stirring of a liquid. With the patent boiling vessel all inconveniences 
are claimed to be removed; it affords great safety in working, and 
permits of special arrangements suitable, to alj branches of industry. 
The peculiarity of this boiling vessel consists in wrought-iron ser¬ 
pentine pipes of great strength (for instance, Perkins’ pipes), being 
cast in its massive metal walls so that the heat introduced into the 
pipes is rapidly communicated to the well-conducting walls of the 
vessel which surround them, thus reaching the contents of the vessel. 
The inside walls of the vessel are smooth. The outside walls are 
protected against radiation by a heat-protecting coating. The pressure 
ol the heating medium, for example, steam or hot water, is completely 
absorbed by the thick-walled Perkins’ pipes, the walls of the vessel 
being consequently entirely free Irorn pressure. The vessels may be 
provided with arrangements required for either purpose, such as 
stirring apparatus, steam dome, etc. 



Uki. <»s.—O il-ljoiling pan fitted with pipes fur superheated steam, air, or water, 
the pipes being fixed m the sides and bottom during casting. 


TMinn hj Superheated dir.—Notwithstanding the advantages of 
oil-boiling by steam, there is one drawback which has been con¬ 
sidered so serious by some manufacturers as to lead them to give up 
this method, Even with superheated and thoroughly dried steam 
there was always certain amount of moisture which acted on the 
metal of the pan, piercing it in holes and causing bursting or explo¬ 
sions. Superheated air was therefore substituted for superheated 
steam. This air is drawn by a fan from the superheater to the 
(steam) coil or jacket, and is again returned to the superheater, thus 
working in a continuous cycle. The difference between the specific 
heat of steam and that of air renders the economy of the hot-air pro¬ 
cess very problematical. The coil in the pan is of copper, which, 
although dearer than an iron one, does not colour the oil. As copper 
is also attacked by hot oil, it has been recommended to electro-plate 
it with silver. The coating need only he hut very thin, as it under- 
goes'no wear and tear. 
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, Ante for, and Changes which 'tale Place in, Oil-boiling .—'Three 
points require attention: (1) The amount and nature of the driers; 
(2) the temperature of boiling, and (3) its duration. When working 
with naked fire, the quantity of drier varies from 2 to 4 per cent, of 



Flo. 99.—The Craig extractor for extracting oils, fats, etc* Section of linseed oil 
boiler (A. F. Craig & Co., Ltd., Paisley). 

lead compounds and 1 to 2 per cent, of hydrated oxide of manganese* 
The deposit which forms at the bottom of the pan consists of a 
viscous mud, and when a drier with a lead base has been used, we 
also find a notable quantity of metallic lead, whilst the boiled oil 
itself only contains about 1 per cent, of oxide of lead. It follows; 
, jW That the oxidisable principles of the oil have reduced a certain 
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[quantity of oxide of lead ; (2) that a certain quantity of oxide of lead ■ 
lie throwfi down in the form of lead salts insoluble in oil; (3) that a 
part of the oxide of lead enters into a soluble combination with the 
oil; this combination takes place by the sijnple saponification of 
certain glycerides of the oil, and consequently a corresponding 
quantity of glycerine is liberated. These different reactions are set 
up from the commencement at a moderate temperature. When 
manganese is used instead of lead, the boiled oil contains about 
| per cent, of oxide of manganese. 

The temperature ought to be regulated between 210° and 228° C. 
(410° to 442'4° F.) so as to get a good boiled oil, because (l) oil when 
heated commences to give off' volatile products at about 230° to 236° 
C. (446° to 456'8° F.), with the formation of fatty acids which yield 
oxidation products of inferior quality, requiring longer time to dry. 
When it is required to produce a limpid oil with but little body 
(which is not always the case; take printers’ ink, for example), it 
is advisable not to go'beyond 230" 0. (446° F.). (2) Again, as a 
consequence of the saponification of a small quantity of oil a corre¬ 
sponding quantity of glycerine is liberated; now if this glycerine 
remained, in the free ( state, in the oil the oxidation products would 
never dry perfectly but remain tacky. The glycerine must therefore 
be eliminated; this result is obtained by prolonged boiling, for the 
.glycerine is partially carried away by the volatilisation of certain 
principles of the oil, which are given off in small proportion during 
• the whole process, however carefully regulated, and even although 
the temperature remains lower.than the temperature of distillation of. 
glycerine. Another portion of the glycerine decomposes under the 
action of prolonged heat, either in presence of metallic lead, as found 
at the end of the operation, or into volatile products such as acrolein, 
acrylic, formic, or acetic acids, and finally the larger quantity reacts 
upon the triglycerides of the oil, forming diglycerides which after¬ 
wards oxidise and dry perfectly. Now this latter reaction in which 
1 molecule of free glyeerine t combines with 1 molecule of a trigly¬ 
ceride to form 2 molecules of a diglyceride, says Livache, occurs at 
200° C. (392° F.), 4nd to get good results, therefore, the tempera¬ 
ture should not get belovj 200° C. (392° F.) nor rise to 230° C. (446° F.). 
A temperature of 220° and 228° C. (428° to 442'4° F.) is aimed at. 

. Finally, the process lasts from 3 to 6 hours according to the size 
and shape of the pan, and the manner in which the furnace is built 
on which the pan is heated. The oil ought to be boiled long enough 
for tHe abqve reactions to occur, but the boiled oil finally obtained 
: is better in quality the longer it has been boiled, for on prolonged 
boiling a polymerisation of the glycerides takes place, giving a final 
product which oxidises more rapidly and is very elastic after drying. 
According to Livache, this is the reason why in England, instead of 
cboiliflg rapidly so as to “ break ” the oil as in France, the operation 
ids tarried on very slowly at the lowest possible temperature, the. 
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boiling proceeding for several days, sometimes for even a week. But, 
as already mentioned, the fire boiling of oil is long out di date in 
Britain. ^ 

men ml is boiled | by siijierheatcd steam, or superheated air, the 
temperature is regulated between 125" and 130° C. (257° to 206° F.). 
The latter is superheated to 4 or 5 atmospheres, relaxing in the 
steam coil or jacket to about 2 atmospheres. It will be readily 
understood, looking at the matter from the double point of view of 
safety and economy, how difficult it would be to superheat the steam 
to such a temperature that the steam in the coil or the jacket would 
be at 200° C. (892 F.), because it would be necessary to heat the oil 
to 15 atmospheres. Consequently the liberated glycerine remains to 
a larger extent in the oil, and thus prevents it from drying so well as 
fire-boiled oil. However, as the oil boiled in this way is very pale, 
endeavours have been made to get over the difficulty, either by using 
a larger proportion of manganese drier, so as to have a more energetic 
oxidation and thereby a splitting up ol the glycerine, or, preferably, 
by producing direct oxidation by a current of hot air, or finally, by 
causing a current of air to circulate through the whole mass of heated 
oil, or by projecting on the surface of the oh a small quantity of 
water so as to carry away the glycerine in its train. However this 
may be, it is most likely the reason why many persons prefer oil 
boiied by fire-heat. Nevertheless, prolonged boiling by steam 
diminishes and even abolishes this drawback. 

Clanjirulimi of IIoiled Oil. —When boiling is finished the oil con¬ 
tains (1) suspended solid matter, (2) coagulated or carbonised organic 
matter, 13) insoluble salts, (4) uudeconiposed or unreduced drier, etc. 
To hasten deposition the oil should be left at lest as hot as possible, 
because it is then more fluid and limpid, thus facilitating the more 
rapid deposition of extraneous matter. It should therefore he run 
from the boiling pan into the settling tanks as soon as the steam is 
turned off the pan. Working with small pans which can be easily 
handled, all that has to he done is to hit them off the fire and to let 
them stand for 8 days at least. But when working with large-sized 
pans built in masoim, they must lie emptied quickly, b) a ladle or 
by a pump, as hot as possible, into a reservoir of the same size, 
where it is left to deposit for a fortnight at least. There need be no 
difficulty in drawing hot oil trom one vessel^ at a certain level to 
another vessel at a lower level by means of a lead-pipe syphon, 
which should lie perfectly dry and filled with warm oil and held in 
the hands by a piece of stout felt if it lie desirtd to touch jt after it is 
set. In setting it the charged syphon should lie brought as close to 
the surface of the hot oil as possible before letting go, or the end of 
the syphon may be plugged up and the plug driven out after it has 
entered the oil. After standing lor a fortnight the decanted oil may 
be sent into the market. If stored too long before being used, the 
oil, at first limpid, becomes cloudy, or at least dull, when knocked 
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kbout in moving or transported in barrels. This is due to chemical 
changes, which supervene slowly throughout the mass. All that has 
to be done is to allow the oil to stand for a day or two after it has 
reached its destination, and to decant cautiously. The amount of 
deposit formed in this way should not exceed*l to 2 per cent, of the 
oil. Some oil boilers, who ought to have known better, have been ' 
known to fill boiled oil into drums for despatch abroad after scarcely 
24 hours’ settling, and that after boiling with 10 per cent, of cotton¬ 
seed oil! It need scarcely be remarked 
that goods made in this way arc liable 
to be returned, and orders lost never 
to be regained. When cotton-seed oil 
is cheaper than linseed oil it is some¬ 
times attempted to boil it in the pro¬ 
portion of 1(1 to 20 per cent, with 
linseed oil. An oil produced in this 
way will never clarify, leaving alto¬ 
gether out of account its diminished 
drying properties. Its very question¬ 
able recommendation is that it is an 
excellent way of producing a super¬ 
abundance of boiled - oil “ foots ”, 

Cotton-seed oil is, in fact, only classi¬ 
fied as a drying oil to fit in with the 
ideas ef theoretical chemists, who 
would fain make practice and actual 
facts subservient to theory. They 
choose to ignore the fact that steanne 
abounds in cotton-seed oil, and that 
nothing will prevent the stearate ol 
lead and manganese from continuously 
settling out ad infinitum. 

The very prolonged storing of 
boiled oil, far from improving it, de¬ 
teriorates it, especially in the case of 
lead-boiled oil. After from 5 to 10 
years the oil separates into two frac¬ 
tions, the one solid and brittle, whilst 
the other, retaining its fluidity, can 
still be used. Oils containing manganese alone do not alter in this 
way." The deposit formed during oil-boiling varies, according to the 
quality of the oil and the boiling process adopted, from 5 to 8 per cent, 
of the quantity of oil treated. It is of medium consistency, and, ac¬ 
cording to the quality of the oil, the colour varies trom white to 
yellow. And6s states that impure, bad quality oil gives a white or 
yellow deposit, whilst well-purified good oil yields a brown one, with 
no. granular or crystalline appearance. If the boiling process has 



Fin. 100.—Clarification o[ oils by 
deposition. Tank for storing 
oil, showing conical arrange¬ 
ment for deposition of foots 
and draw-off cocksat different 
heights. (Donovan & Co., 
Ltd.) 
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been well conducted, i.e. at a temperature not exceeding 220' C., 
this deposit constitutes the only loss. It is carefully collected, being 
worth sometimes as much as 50 to 60 per cent, of the oil used. It 
finds a use in the manufacture of mastic (cements), soap and low- 
quality paints, especially low-quality blacks, the tint of which it does 
not injure, whilst it greatly improves their naturally bad drying pro¬ 
perties. When rosin was cheap and rosin oil did not cost more than 
£5 a ton, the loss in oil-boil in;/ and the cost were compensated by 
adding 2 or 3 per cent, of thick rosin-oil to the raw oil before boiling. 
This percentage does not affect the finished oil to any great extent. 

Boiled Oil. —Boiled oil or oil prepared as just indicated is a very im¬ 
portant factor in painting. However, in house decoration raw linseed 
oil is the vehicle used in painting. Raw linseed oil penetrates wood and 
that is supposed by many to be a virtue, whereas the impenetrability of 
wood to boiled oil is held by many to be one of its drawbacks. It is 
ground along with white, that is to say, white lead, so as to obtain 
a soft paste, which is thinned down in various proportions with linseed 
oil and spirits of turpentine until the desired fluidity is obtained. If 
a certain shade is desired, the colouring matter beaten up with a small 
quantity of oil is added; finally, if very rapid drying is required, 
what are known as “ Patent Driers ” (siccative's) are added. These 
may consist of (1) a solid powder (litharge, red lead, or zuinatic, i.e. 
a mixture of oxide of zinc and borate of manganese); (2) litharge or 
manganese-boiled oil when there is no reason to (ear the painting, or 
by a drying oil, the drying properties of which have been stimulated 
by appropriate treatment (precipitated lead, acetate of lead, etc.); or 
(3), finally, of special preparations, the base of which is oil known 
under the name of liquid driers, but which are only used with 
coloured pigments, as they turn white tints yellow. The paint so 
formed slowly changes when spread upon any surface in a thin layer 
to a solid body, which forms a protective coating against external 
• influences. The paint ought not to dry too quickly, for the slower it 
dries the more it is capable of expanding, and thus lasting the longer. 
The fluidity ought to be such that the paint flows easily from the 
brush whilst at the same time it does not run in streams, but spreads 
; out in a continuous homogeneous coating. The coating must also 
be thin enough to prevent the formation of jjellides at the surface, 
which would hinder the part underneath from drying. It is there¬ 
fore advisable to apply several successive coats. *But each of these 
ought to be allowed to dry thoroughly before the succeeding one is 
applied. With linseed oil substitutes, none of which can possibly 
form insoluble linoxin on drying, the second coat of paint'is sure to 
disturb the first, especially if applied to outdoor work in warm weather, 
and if spirits of turpentine or thinners be added to hasten the drying. 
Substitutes of all kinds slmild be avoided. They give rise to more 
'worry and annoyance than eventual economy. In some extreme 
. instances one might as well apply methylated spirit to wood coate% 




with brown hard spirit varnish as apply a second coating of. these. 
'.substitutes. In using boiled oil a brilliant coating is not aimed at, 
the question of appearance being subordinate to that of resistance and 
durability. It is preferable to impart brilliancy by a final coat of 
varnish. For the grinding of paints in oil.lstiff and liquid, see J. 
■Cruicksh&nk Smith’s Manufacture of Paint (Scott, Greenwood & Son). 

Qualitative Test. Rosin in Boiled Oil .—As a qualitative test for' 
purity of boiled oil Lippert recommends the Storch-Morawski reaction: 

2 or 3 drops of boiled oil are dropped into ^-ineh test tube, taking 
care not to come in contact with the sides, or the oil will char in the 
sulphuric acid afterwards added. About 1+ c.c. of glacial acetic acid 
is then poured in, well shaken up, and left to rest until most of the 
oil has collected on the surface, a little sulphuric acid (sp. gr. 1'53) 
is run down the sides of the tube, and collects at the bottom. At 
the contact zone between the two acids there forms a brown ring, 
which assumes different colours in the upper portion, and is rendered 
more prominent by geqtle shaking. Pure boiled oil, containing lead 
or manganese oxide driers, boiled with the oil, gives a dark brown 
coloration, whereas rosinates or added fish oil or rosin oils, will give 
red to blue shades. Maize oil, said to be largely used as an adulterant 


of boiled oil in America, also gives a red coloration. A pure linseed 
oil, which gave no colour reaction, was boiled with an addition of 
rosin driers prepared by dissolving lead oxide and manganese hydrate 
in rosin,when the temperature attained 150' C. Tbis latter, too, 

' gave np colour reaction in the Storch-Morawski test, but the result¬ 
ing boiled oil gave a beautiful blue colour in the acetic acid layer. 
High priced linseed oil has led to considerable adulteration with fish 
oils, a very large quantity of sardine oil having been exported from 
Spain for that purpose. Oils adulterated in this way were tested by 
the Storch-Morawski reaction, aud mostly gave a violet coloration. 
Saponified and shaken up with water they all exhibited considerable 
turbidity; and when extracted with petroleum spirit furnished a thick 
oil of disagreeable odour, which (unlike rosin oil) was readily soluble 
in glacial acetic acid, aud £ave a beautiful red coloration under 
the Storch-Horaw|ki test. This substance was analogous to that- 
extracted from fish liver oil by Jean, and gave the same handsome 
purple colour reaction drhen treated with a drop of sulphuric acid, 
the acid turning red. The faculty of furnishing this colour 
reaction, however, disappears when the oil has been exposed to light 
for some considerable time; and a similar behaviour was observed in 
the above when stored in the light for a year. The actual presence 
of fish oil vfas also proved by the extraction of cetyl alcohol, melting 
at 50° C. In connection with tKe alleged drying properties of fish 
oils it is mentioned that these oils when mixed with driers throw 1 


down a copious precipitate, and therefore render the dryers inopera-, 
?tive., Moreover, the paints prepared with such oils remain sticky for i 
^aya, and have a muddy appearance, so that there does not seem to : 
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be any prospect for the adoption of fish oils as paint vehicles (Chem. 
Rev. Fett. u. Harz-Ind.). 

Linseed Oil Substitutes —The varnish-maker and oil boiler and 
paint grinder often require substitutes for raw materials which have 
risen in price, and alsd-to change raw materials which have not risen, 
when painters can nevertheless no longer afford to use the products 
' made with them. 

The pale colour, somewhat thick consistency, and slight smell 
(when well made) of refined rosin oil (RRO) have naturally brought it 
to the front as a substitute for linseed oil when the latter is too dear. 
The objections that have been urged against rosin oil are that boiled 
oil in which it replaces part of the linseed oil will not answer with 
lead or zinc pigments, but make a hard cement-like mass after only 
a few days, that the coats easily turn yellow, do not dry properly, or 
only very slowly. The slow drying of rosin oil and linseed oil when 
boiled together cannot be remedied even by large quantities of liquid 
drier. This addition, too, greatly darkens the, colour. It is true that 
good drying rosin oil is made in England, more especially in Scotland, 
and a few places elsewhere; but once it is mixed with linseed oil it loses 
its drying power to a great extent, and the varnish will dry no better 
than if inferior rosin oil had been used. To make ordinary refined 
rosin oil drying, it is heated by steam in shallow pans, and kept at 
about 130” C. for from 2 to G hours. From 3 to 5 per cent, of drier 
(borate or rosinate of manganese) is then added, and the sjme tem¬ 
perature is kept up for another hour. Of late, solutions of rosin in 
petroleum are added, together with the rosin oil, to the linseed oil. 
The rosin makes the result better, hut does not improve the drying 
qualities. It is true that a mixture of good diving linseed oil, with 
not more than 25 per cent, of refined rosin oil (KRO), dries well, hut 
it has the drawback of decomposing with lead pigments. 

Pietzker, of Hamburg, makes rosin-oil varnish from fused rosin, 
with sulphites or hyposulphites as driers, and then dissolving the 
whole in the rosin oil. His process is to melt some rosin, dissolve 
■resinate orlineolate of manganese, lead (Sr copper in it, and then, when 
the temperature has fallen to 100“ C. he adds ^ 20 to 40 per cent, 
hyposulphite of potash, lime, magnesia, lead, or zinc, or sulphite of 
potash, either dissolved or stirred up in water. The whole mass is 
carefully stirred, and kept at 100° C. till all the water is evaporated 
and the mass is quite limpid. The sulphur compounds are then 
allowed to sink to the bottom. Of the rosin thus prepared, from 5 to 
20 per cent, are poured into hot rosin oil, in which from 3 to 5 per 
cent, of the above-mentioned rosinates or linoleates 'have been 
previously dissolved. The same result is attained by dissolving in 
rosin oil 5 to 15 per cent, of rosin and 5 per cent, of a linoleate or 
rosinate, and then adding 5 per cent, of the hyposulphites dissolved 
in water, and heating and stirring to'get rid of all the water. A better 
process is as follows: From 3 to 5 per cent, of rosinate or linoleate 
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of manganese or lead are dissolved in rosin oil. The solution is 1 
stirred. ujV at 00" C. with a strong solution of a chlorate or chlorite. 
The mixture is then allowed to stand without* cooling till the water 
and oil have separated, and the oil is quite clea(and can be poured off. 

Definition. —If the trench equivalent for onr boiled oil, Hnile cuile, 
he readily recognisable, it is not so with the German equivalent, Firmss, 
which smacks too much of our “ varnish ”, For over three decades the 
present author has been protesting most energetically against the 
German Firniss being rendered into F.nglish by incompetent and 
unfit technical translators as “ varnish,” but they are incorrigible. 
Mulder defined Firm is* as including all substances which leave 
a shining dry surface, when a solution of a solid body in a fluid,, 
which latter when applied as a film evaporates, leaving behind a shin¬ 
ing elastic film—very apparently a false definition which applies both to 
our own oil varnish and to the German Lark and the French Verms, 
and not at all to the German Firniss, nor to our own boiled linseed oil, 
nor to the French HiMntile. Even German authorities themselves 
declare very positively it would lie far better to define their Firnisse as 
ijekocht.es leiniil. In Germany this false definition of Firnisse is so 
general that Weger rightly describes it (Firnisse) as a linseed oil, heated 
to a high temperature and maintained thereat for some time. Lippert 
takes Lciual firnisse to mean a linseed oil containing lead or man¬ 
ganese. It has been a great drawback that both the English and 
French false rendering of the German Firnisse should be varnish and 
Vends respectively, and not rendered truly as boiled oil and LI wile cuile. 
This false rendering has been the cause of a continuous flow of 
most ridiculous technical ultra-stupid errors in fact for several decades. 
It has already been stated that linseed oil containing driers is termed 
boiled oil, which definition, he it well understood, is wholly and solely 
applicable to boiled linseed oil. There is no such thing on the market 
as a genuine sample of a boiled oil in a general sense other than 
linseed. The purchaser of boiled oil invariably means “ boiled linseed 
oil ”, But this definition is regarded by some authorities as incomplete. 
Weger defines it thus: boiled oil (Lemol firnisse ) is a linseed oil 
prepared with oxygtn, or substances containing oxygen, which dries 
in the air, in a thin film in less than 24 hours. This definition was 
added to later on, and boiled oils were classified as (a) oxidised boiled 
oil, (6) linoleate.boiled oil, and (c) rosinate boiled oil, by Lippert. 
In preparing boiled oil we are told that it varies in quality with the 
geographical source of the raw oil. Oil from Baltic seed is to be 
preferred to,all others. A very good boiled oil is produced from the 
oil from Dutch and Morocco seed. Then follow (1) Indian, (2) S. 
Russian, (3) North American, and finally (4) La Plata seed. Both 
(a) soil and (b) climate influence the quality of the oil. A great 
value has been attached to old tanked linseed oil, i.e. oil that has been 
stored* a long time, as being, in virtue of such storage, especially 
suitable for varnish-making. Numerous writers, including Wilson 
mi t. ‘25 
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Neil, from whom most of them have copied without acknowledgment, 
have prescribed that linseed oil for varnish-making should be, stored 
1 to 2 years. 

Mulder gave the fallowing instructions for preparing a good boiled 
oil: Linseed oil is boiled with .'1 per cent, of red lead, with access of 
air for 2 hours—no temperature was prescribed—allowed to settle, 
and filtered. To finish, the boiled oil so obtained was sun-bleached, 
in lead-lined vessels. As far as the chemistry of oil-boiling was 
concerned, Mulder found that on heating linseed oil with lead oxides, 
at water-bath temperature, a certain amount of glycerine was split off, 
and that the corresponding quantity of lead went into solution as lead 
iinoleate. 

iS 'apmijicaiion of Linseed Oil by Lead Oxide. -C. H. Hall believes 
that during the action of lead oxide on linseed oil partial saponilica- 
tion may occur, hut that idea goes hack beyond the memory of man. 
If litharge or red lead he mixed with linseed oil to form a paste, the 
latter with access of air becomes thicker and can he drawn out between 
the fingers. The cause cannot be alone ascribed to the formation 
of Iinoleate of lead, which only dissolves in linseed oil in the cold with 
very great difficulty to separate out afterwards, J. B. Hannay treats 
the question differently. He found that during the heating of linseed 
oil with litharge to 170' C. (308° F.J, he only obtained glycerine-free 
water. From that he concluded that the lead oxide was distributed 
between the glycerine and the fatty acid, with formation of a plurnbo- 
glyeeric Iinoleate with the. following formula 

CH,. 0 . Pb. 0 . GO . C l; H ai 
(ill . 0 . Pb . 0 . CO . C 17 H,„ 

CH,. 0 . PI). 0. CO . C i; H.,„ 

Finally this lead glyceride plays an important role in.drying. 
Many believe on very good grounds that oil-boiling consists in dissolv¬ 
ing a certain amount of lead or manganese in the oil, amongst others 
Dr. Sabin of New York. 

The Degree of Heat Used in Oil-boiling. —The necessity for oil- 
boiling has already been urged. Chevreul told us that oil heated to 
70" C. (158° F.) for 8 hours dried better than oil heated to a high 
temperature. Mulder denied it. He heated linseed oil in a retort 
without any acceleration of the drying power; he also heated a linseed 
oil for | hour and then boiled it for | hour with a similar result., How¬ 
ever, he regarded the actual heating of linseed oil in oil-boiling as useful, 
as by its means his linoleic anhydride was prepared, which does not dry 
any further, and which in virtue of its rubber-like nature improves the 
film. It excludes air and volatile matter. It, however, is soft and 
does not cover well, therefore the paint does not set well. Weger later 
asserted that the temperature of oil-boiling does not affect the drying 
time of the oil, e.g, Weger heated a linseed oil for 3 hours with 3 
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per cent.^of red lead to 200° C. (392° F.). The oil took 3 days to 
dry! with an oxygen number of 14'0, whilst linseed oil prepared from 
soluble driers solely in the cold dried in 4 hours. Be it well under¬ 
stood that 3 per cent, litharge would have giveil quite different results 
to 3 per cent of red lead. 

Friend thickened Baltic linseed oil by heating (a) to 200° C. 
(392° F.) for 30 hours, (b) to about 300" C. (572° F.) for 30 hours, 
(c) to about 300° (!. for about 42 hours without appreciable oxidation, 
with the result that (1) the coefficient of expansion steadily fell, (2) 
the density and viscosity rose with the temperature and length of 
treatment, (3) the molecular weight in benzene solution rose from 
740 for the raw oil to 760, 1000, and 1420 respectively. A thin film 
of linseed oil when exposed to oxidation loses very appreciable 
quantities of water, CO L „ and organic vapours.’ Maximum increase 
in weight merely coincides with a point of equilibrium at which 
the oxygeu absorption counterbalances the loss due to escaping 
vapours, and there can be no ratio between the increase in weight. 
With a sample of pure Calcutta linseed oil during the various 
successive stages of oxidation the density of the oil gradually in¬ 
creased, the expansioh coefficient fell, there being an increase in 
volume up to the setting point jsic| of the oil, after which the hnoxin 
[sir] slowly contracted. The maximum increase iu weight occurred 
after the oil had reached the setting point. 2 The expansion is depend¬ 
ent on tjje increase in weight so that the addition of certain substances 
to the oil which reduce the maximum increase in weight probably by 
facilitating the escape of volatile substances also reduces the expansion. 
The contraction suffered by linoxin on prolonged exposure to air 
explains the cracking of old paint. 

Effect of Hiiilinti Linseed Oil at «. Iliijh Temperature .—The boiling 
of linseed oil at a high temperature is prejudicial, and with lead-boiled 
oils colour and hardness are injured. But if a linseed oil be heated 
without driers for 120 hours to 150" C. (302° F.), it is very long in 
drying, but very impervious aftd lustrous. It leaves a dark film. 

Thick boiled oiHs naturally difficult to apply in uniformly thin 
films. Fahrion applied three partially so-called polymerised [sic] 
linseed oils on tin plates, left them 10 days in the air, and determined 
the autoxidation products, viz. the oxyaeids. 

EFFECT OF PERCENTAGE OF OXYACIDS IN LINSEED OIL ON 
RAPIDITY OF DRYING. 
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‘Both contraction and maximum increase in weight seem incompatible. 
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He concluded that boiled oil dries the better the less oxyacids it 
contains. This conclusion is not, he states, tree from risk of error, as 
without doubt, in the! case of B and C, the films were thicker and 
therefore the process fas not complete in 10 days. 

Lippert got for a stand oil with a steady rise, inner half 24 days, 
with oxygen number 9-6. To account for this low number he con¬ 
jectured that during drying depolymerisation | sic] occurred. 

Weger obtained in a much shorter time, but with more slender 
films, still higher numbers, viz. IB days for a stand oil, ll'l, for 
a thickened oil, 10 7. The maximum weight occurs at the time of 
drying. The drying point is not sharp and is difficult to ascertain. 

A remark of Genthe’s that linseed oil heated to 350^ G. (672° F.) 
does not dry any more needs no contradiction. As Fahnon points 
out, in actual practice there is no over-boiled oil. 

Does a MvcAlai/iiwus Oil Held a Defective Boded (hi? weger 
asserts that linseed oil mucilage m oil-boiling in nowise plays an 
important role, and mucilage-containing and mucilage-free oils gave, 
on the large scale, no difference in drying; the latter dried sometimes 
better, sometimes worse. Weger collected the coagulated mucilage or 
“foots” from a large quantity of oil on a filter, and tried, with htt e 
success, to free it from oil by draining through porous tiles. It then 
formed a yellowish gelatinous transparent mass, which still left very 
good films on glass plates, and in 3 J 2 to 44 days gave an oxygen 
number of 32-H to 147, It has been urged that a previously de- 
mucilaginated oil is therefore not a desideratum, seeing raw oil is 
seldonTused in oil-boiling, but is mostly bleached with fuller s-earth 
or sulphuric acid. But that is not correct. Oil so prepared is used as 
a vehicle for white colours, and every one of sound common sense 
will agree that Wilson Neil acted on the most sound principles 
conceivable when he freed linseed oil from mucilage by calcined ' 
magnesia, which if dearer than fuller’s-earth is a much superior re¬ 
agent for the purpose. 

Weger’s definition of boiled oil includes oil boiled without driers, 
but which has been treated with oxygen to produce previous oxida¬ 
tion. Hence linseed oil on blowing absorbs h, known weight of 
oxygen and passes into linoxin quicker than raw oil. Prior to 
Mulder various opinions prevailed regarding previous oxidation. 
The oaygen of the air acted during oil-boiling bv direct removal of 
the used-up vapours by the current of air (Webster). Against this 
Binkls concluded to get a good boiled oil with 0‘2 per cent. M n SO,. 
0-6 per cent. PbO should be warmed | hour at 00° C.,.and then a 
current of air blown through it, between 35 and 40° C., to thicken the 
oil and dissolve the drier. 

According to Mulder, partial oxidation of the oil during 
boiling was due to the use of litharge. When red lead was used a 
partial oxidation with formation of lead linoxate occurred, also when 
air was excluded. Lead linoxate, writes Mulder, produces a harden- 
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iug of the film, whilst by heating linseed oil with litharge, with ex¬ 
clusion o> air, lead linoleate is formed. Finally, Mulder imagined 
this was confirmed by the following experiment: oil boiled with 
2'6 per cent. PbO was mixed with 25 per cent.jof white lead, and the 
mixture, spread on tin plate, exposed to the air. 

Blinni Oil .—The exact time when linseed oil was first blown dur¬ 
ing oil-boiling is unknown (C. Vincent, 1870). German literature is, as 
usual, probably in error historically when it states that blown oil came 
on the German market from England, and its use as boiled oil directly 
recognised. But Weger denies it is boiled oil. He found that with 
cold oil blown for 25 hours the oil neither thickened nor dried 
quicker, it absorbed little or no oxygen. On blow ing the oil with the 
aid of heat the increase in weight in a thin layer begins sooner, and 
is much more rapid towards the end than is the case with the raw' 
oil. But the rapidity of drying is not accelerated ; thus if a linseed 
oil dries in 3 days with the oxygen number of 15-1, by blowing this 
oil on the large scale between 130° to 140' C. (266 to 284'" F.), it 
likewise dried in 3 days with the oxygen number of 14 0. Both 
samples were 3 years old. 

A raw Indian linseed oil dried in 6 days with the oxygen number 
of 16-8; the same oil blown for 25 hours at 250' C. (482" F.), and 
thus very viscous, dried in 64 days with the oxygen absorption 9'3 
per cent. 

Slecnben/s lleseardm an ftlwm Oils .—From these he concluded 
that the thicker the body of the oil the longer it took to dry. With 
the appearance of soluble driers, the blowing of boiled oil was said to 
come into vogue, hut only during part of the time. But oil-blowing 
was very general before soluble driers, possibly it w r as borrowed from 
the lubricating: oil industry or the linoleum industry. It simply con¬ 
sisted in blowing the oil for 1 hour at 120" to 150" G. In an example 
given by Weger the temperature was lower. A linseed oil with 2^ 
per cent, of lead manganese rosinate added to it iu the cold, dried in 
14 days with the same oxygen absorption. Again, Duulop and Sherk 
have shown that the iodine number of a long blown lead-manganese 
Wed oil had sun# to 24'9, 

I Ozonised Oil .—An energetic method, of making a more rapidly 
p ing oil is partly due to the action of oxygen. Linseed oil treated 
jth ozonised air for 2 to 3 hours increases in thickness and assumes 
the properties of boiled oil. Schrader and Dumoke tried a Wief 
fni^ation. The reaction proceeds when linseed oil is placed in flat 
jins, especially in sunlight, which, moreover, acts of itself. The oil 
aches, thickens, and dries quicker. Sherry converted non-drying 

I by ozone, using platinum black as catalyst, into drying oils, 
mes’ electro boiled oil is prepared thus: A mixture of linseed 
i converted by a strong agitator into a permanent emulsion, and 
fectric current passed through it simultaneously. The decom¬ 
position of the water generates ozone, whilst the linseed oil with in- 
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creased temperature is so altered that it dries more rapidly the longer 
the above treatment lasts (see And6s, “Drying Oils”).' Weger 
found an oil so treated dried in 1 j to 2 days, with an oxygen number 
of 15'1 to 16-7. Yet he found that most ozonised oils, the bulk of 
which came from England, contained Pb and Mn. Genthe made a 
series of experiments with a technically blown oil, free from lead and 
manganese, which he found to dry quicker than other boiled oils, 
which he himself had made in a manner not free from error. 

Assessing Boiled Oils. The Length of Time a Boiled Oil Takes 
to —This naturally figures in its valuation. The maximum time 

has been given as 24 hours, but generally is not nearly so great. Yet 
the saying that a boiled oil is so much the better the quicker it dries is 
untrue. “ Quick drying ’’ and “ good drying ” are two different things. 
The “drying test” is used to estimate the time of drying. The 
boiled oil is spread uniformly either on glass or tin plate, and the 
gradual hardening followed up with the fingers. The estimation of 
the oxygen number is done in a practical manner. It is the be-all 
and end-all as well as a refinement of the drying test. 

Method of Estimating the Percentage Increase in Weight of Boiled 
Linseed Oil Du ring Drying. —The increase in .weight of the oil, due 
to the absorption of oxygen is estimated thus: A drop of boiled oil 
is spread by a clean brush, or by the fingers, or a dainty spatula, in a 
uniform film not more than 1 mg. per sq. cm., but not too thin, on a 
perfectly clean and completely dry glass plate. This is then pro¬ 
tected from dust and dirt and direct sunlight, and then left io itself 
at about 15° C. The film is tested from hour to hour, later on at 
shorter intervals with the finger-tips, until it is no longer tacky and 
is completely dry. 

Faults of Thick Film Tests. —Thick surface drying, which occurs 
mostly with thick films, with a bog of undried oil underneath, fixes 
dust, and on drying therewith causes discoloration. Closely allied to 
the time of drying are the properties of the dried film. A good boiled 
oil should yield a lustrous, transparent solid, but elastic film (with no 
bog of undried oil underneath), capable of withstanding atmospheric 
influence. 

Influence of Source of Raw Oil. —Linseed oil from Russian seed 
dries more free from tackiness than Indian and La Plata seed. 

Superiority of Lead-boiled Oils.— In lead-boiled oils it is claimed 
that the oil film is more of the nature of leather, whilst manganese- 
boiled oil is harder and more brittle. Finally lead-boiled oil, after a 
certain time, shows a very strong adhesion of the oil film. (Generally, 
blown oil does not dry very hard. A high free rosin content renders 
the film tacky. Rosinate of lime renders it very hard. But both are 
adulterants pure and simple of boiled oil. 

The Personal Element in Testing Rapidity of Drying. —In testing 
the rapidity of drying with the fingers, the personal element intervenes 
so that, under quite identical circumstances, different operators may 
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find quite different times of drying. The slightest pressure of a & feet 
3-inch giaftt may go much further than the heavy pressure of a bantam! 
Attempts have been made to eliminate this pensonal element. Ban- 
dow, instead of the fingers, used small strips erf paper at intervals of 
$ hour. When these can be removed without part of the film re¬ 
maining adherent thereto, the latter is dry. 

Testing the Elasticity of a Dried Film of Boiled Oil .—To test the - 
elasticity of the film, strips of drawing-paper were coated two or three 
times and well dried. Then the strips were folded twice backwards and 
forwards, covered with a glass plate, and the latter weighted for 24 
hours with 2 kilogrammes. The folds should then show no cracks. 
Steensdruf hung strips of paper in the boiled oil; the quicker these 
dried, the higher up they rose in the filter paper. That is very 
questionable, as drying does not depend on body alone, but also on 
specific gravity. The above methods are not adopted, and the finger¬ 
nail tests have the field to themselves. For one thing the filter paper 
test seems inherently ■Rirong, as every painter knows that raw oil 
penetrates the pores of wood very well, but boiled oil applied to 
wood dries mostly on the surface. Why, therefore, should filter 
paper be more readily,penetrated by boiled oil than by raw oil? 

Effect of Surroundings and Superincumbent Atmosphere on Drying 
of Boiled Oil .—Another defect lies in the surrounding conditions. 
The assertion that a boiled oil dries in so many hours, or that a boiled 
oil dries 'quicker than another, is not necessarily correct. If an oil 
dries in* 10 hours to-day, it may take 12 hours to-morrow, and next 
day 8 hours. In one situation A it may take 7 hours to dry, whilst 
the same day in situation B it may take 9 hours. Correct figures 
can'only be got by tests on many different days, and when the time 
■an oil takes to dry is given, great latitude has to be allowed. 

Two different boiled oils can only be correctly compared when they 
are both applied at the same time with one another (see Chevreul's 
remarks). 

Normal Boiled Oil .—Weger used a standard boiled oil for com¬ 
parative testing. Such a normal boiled oil is prepared in a practical 
way with a knowrfweight of drier, using the newer driers, or a boiled 
oil must be selected, one which will not deposit any further, and 
which does not dry slowly. 

Manganese Rosinate. Standard Boiled Oils .—As drier, manganese 
rosinate is chosen as the best. It is dissolved in double or quadruple 
its wpight of pure linseed oil at 150“ C. (302° F.). The solution is 
eventuallyrfiltered, and then diluted to an Mn content of l'O per cent, 
and of this normal solution 10 per cent, is added to raw linseed oil. 
But this linseed oil must itself always be of normal quality, and this 
condition Weger regards as still more difficult. 

Lead Manganese Rosinate Boiled Oils.—In the following table is 
shown how the time'of drying of the same boiled oil varies at different 
times. It also shows that the temperature at which the oil is boiled 
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has no effect, and that with both soluble as well as with insoluble 
driers. All three boiled oils contained 0-18 per cent. Pb and 0'03 
Mn. A was prepared in the cold with lead manganese rosinate, B 
with the same drier, lysated tor 2 hours to 260° C. (500’' F.), and G 
with litharge, and hydrated peroxide of manganese heated for 2 hours 
at 220" C. (528° F.). The figures show time of drying in hours, and 
the three horizontal figures, the comparative results of the tests. 


COMPARATIVE TESTS WITH COLD AND HOT PREPARED MAN- 
(1ANESE ROSINATE DRIERS AND MANGANESE PEROXIDE 
BOILED OILS. (WEOER.) 
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Besides these rosinate-boiled oils, two oxide-boiled oils wjjre pre¬ 
pared by heating linseed oil with hydrated peroxide of manganese. 
Drying tests gave:— 


DRYING TESTS MADE ON FILMS OF LINSEED OIL BOILED WITH 
VARIOUS PROPORTIONS OF MANGANESE HYDROXIDE. (PER.) 



Per Cent. 

Per Cent. 

Per cent, of actual drier used 

1*10 

0*22 

Corresponding per cent, of Mn 

. . 0*50 

o-io 

Working Mn content 

0*81 

0-10 


t 

, Honrs. 

Hours 

Time of drying, a . 

4 

4J 


. . . a 

H 

„ „ c . 

. . . 4 * 

5 

„ „ d . 

4 

4 

„ „ e . 

4.4 

54 


The above results solve the second aspect of the case. With a 
certain Mn or Pb content the pace of the maximum drying capacity 
is reached. By further addition it remains constant. 

Chevreul makes the following statement in regard to the drying 
of paint:—“ There is this remarkable fact, that the resultant or'sum 
of the activities, drying powers, of each of these substances entering 
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into the composition of paint, cannot lie reckoned by the sum of the 
activities of each. Thus pure linseed oil, the activity drying power 
of which is represented by 1985, and oil tresfked by manganese with 
an activity of 4719 will, when mixed, possestjan activity of 30,828." 

The following is a practical deduction from figures in following 
Table: ~ 


'TABLE SHOWING T1IE INCREASE IN WEIOHT ON DRYING OF OIL 
BOILED WITH 8 l'EK CENT. OF LEAD MANGANESE ROSINATE. 


] I ouis. 0\> gen A1 thorptum. 


l'n **, «it. 1 

1 0-0 : 

2 ■ 1-4 1 

:! 4-1 

, 4 i;-u 

s ; io-i 

li ITS 

7 , 15-2 

S ! 1C,-I 

. « ; 1M 

24 ' 1IM 

i 

Drier,s not only hasten the drying process, hut the metallic oxide 
driers formerly in so much use decreased the oxygeu number of 
the boiled oil to a much lower figure than that of the raw oil, some¬ 
times by as much as 100 per cent. That is not now the case with 



Fio. 101. 

rosiuate and linoleate driers. The oxygen number of normal boiled 
oil lies within a range of 12 to 16, others have found higher figures. 
Weger found 17'5, though the greater number of his figures are under. 
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16. A typical example of the course which present-day bcyle 
undergo during the process of drying, is that afforded by a linsei 
prepared by Weger, by treating the oil by 3 per cent, of lead 
ganese rosinate “ in the -cold 

The graph (p. 393) shows an S-shaped curve, whilst d 
drying volatile matter escaped. The ascending line is a 
straight. 

The following table by Lippert seems to show that during d 
the film of boiled oil remains constant for a long time before 
crease in weight sets in. It also shows that the thickness of tb 
may vary between 0'7 and T2 milligramme per sq. centimetre 
out the result being affected. 

TABLE SHOWING STATIONARY POINT IN DRYING, ANI) HOW 
FILMS MAY BE VARIED IN THICKNESS WITHOUT AFFEC 
RESULTS. (LIPPERT.) 



I. 

Jl. III. 


Thickness of film Mg per sq. cm. . 

or>8 

1*24 , 1*07 


Oxygen number in lli hours. 

. : 13*5) 

13-3 I 13*2 

1 

„ -2 „ . . 

13*5 

18*0 13*0 

1 

„ „ 2 days . 

. ! 13*2 

12*7 12*4 

1 

„ „ 4 „ . . 

12*6 

12*5 12-0 

1 


. 12*1 

12*0 ; — 

1 

„ ,, 7 ,, 

. 11-1 

11*3 | — 

1 


10*8 

10*4 

a 

II II »i II 1 1 

fi'O 

(i*0 i — 


„ „ 104 „ . . 

0*8 

5*7 i - 



TEST OF COMPARATIVE RAPIDITY OF DRYING OF L1NSEEI 
(a) IN SUNLIGHT AND (6) IN SHADE. 


1 


* In Shade. 

In Sunli g 

Oxygen absorption . 

1 day 

1*2 

!•» 

i» »» • • 

2 days 


13-8 

ti •• • • 

3 „ 

7*3 ( 

15*4 


4 „ 

11,* l 

16-4 


6 „ 

i 10*0 

15*4 


7 „ 

1 1(H) 

15-4 

»1 » . | 

8 „ 

17*1 

— 

” ’ - 1 

„ 

j 10*4 

12-4 


According to Cloez, when light is caused to pass through coi 
glass the extent of the oxidation vim-ies with the colour. The 
mum amount of oxidation takes place with colourless glass, bu' 
blue, red, green, or yellow, a longer time is required the near 
colour approaches to yellow. 

Cloez was the first to point ouj the great acceleration exer 
the drying of oils by sunlight. He passed light through dil 
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coloured and colourless glass and found in the litter case that oifygen 
absorptiod occurred most quickly. Mulder confirmed the good effect 
of sunlight. In two of his experiments with lfnseed oil his film was 
only 3 milligramme per sq. centimetre thick ^and yet his results at 
the present day are too low. 

Mulder overlooked, above all things, the maximum absorption and 
regarded the process as finished in 13 days. It is readily understood 
that more volatile matter escaped in the sun¬ 
light than in the shade, and as Weger remarks, 
it is the combined action of light and heat. 

Day, therefore, has the advantage over night, 
and summer over winter. Weger found that 
it was best to start the drying test in the early 
morning. A test, at that time, gave him the 
result that a film in sunlight took one-half to 
one-third less time to dry than in the shade. 

According to Genthe tlie great effect of light 
is established, and, in his opinion, the special 
uviol light hastens drying better than any 
- drier. The result of two tests with a boiled oil, 
obtained by dissolving 1 per cent, of lead oleate in linseed oil, 
is shown in curve A, in diffused light in B, in darkness not shown. 
The boiled oil took 15 days to dry in the dark, and 8 days in the 
light. ’ 

Heaf exercises a very decided influence on the character of dry¬ 
ing; oxidation takes place more rapidly, whilst at the same time, 
the oil being more fluid, the oxidation is more thorough, the oxygen 
penetrating the oil better and deeper. 

Influence of Temperature on Time of Drying .—The assertion that 
drying is accelerated at a higher temperature is generally correct. 
Paint and varnish dry more rapidly in summer than in winter. 
Chevreul found linseed oil at 25° to 28° C. dried quicker than at 15° 
to 18° C. Mulder found in a> test with linseed oil it took 3 days to 
dry with the oxygen number 0'2. The same oil in a parallel test on 
tin plate, heated dsRly to 80° C., dried in the same time, with the 
oxygen number 10'9. According to Livache a high temperature acts 
so energetically that so-called non-drying oils are converted into dry¬ 
ing oils (1). Olive oil treated with litharge and manganese borate, 
and exposed to the air in a thin film, dried in 7 to 30 hours. Weger 
gives tjxe following information regarding acceleration of drying at 
increased temperatures:—Pure linseed oil which in winter, at the 
normal temperature, took .5 to 7 days to dry, dried in 3 to 4 days in 
summer in a dark-drying oven at 50° C. in 12 hours, at 95° C. 1 hour, 
and at 120° C. in 30 minutes. The drying of a hydrated peroxide of 
manganese-boiled oil at summer temperature was 14 hours; at 95° C. 
80 to 10 minutes, and at 120° C. 15 to 20 minutes. A litharge-boiled 
oil dries in 9 hours; at 120° C. in 20 minutes. A normal lead man- 
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ganes'e rosinate-boiled oil dried in 10 hours; at 95° C. in 45 minutes, 
and at 120° C. in 15 to 20 minutes. 

Effect of Atmoxplibnc Moixtnrc on Drying. —Mulder made no 
experiments, but madepseveral remarks thereanent to the effect that 
atmospheric moisture must exert a great effect on the drying process. 
Weger did not regard this as completely proved. He placed glass 
slabs on which the same boiled oil was spread equally thick under 
two glass bell jars; one of these contained a basin with water, the 
other a similar basin, but in neither case did they talje longer to dry 
—sometimes the drying was accelerated. No rule can be formulated. 
Lead and lead manganese-boiled oils dried more rapidly in moist air. 
The manganese-boiled oil, however, took longer to dry than in the 
capacity of a drier. Lippert tested the point, and Weger’s statement 
was not altogether confirmed. lie laid the plates at one time in the 
summer air, at other times in a dessicator in added air, from which, 
by repeated treatment with H.,S0 4 and l’.O-, every trace of moisture 
was removed. The oxygen numbers found were collected in a table 
from which we can only give the general results. Manganese oxide, 
borate, and rosinate-boiled oils set quicker and dried quicker in the 
drying room, and the drying was accelerated -the more the greater 
the manganese content, maximum 04. Generally, drying in moist 
air was quicker the less the Mn content. The oxygen number rises 
in the drying oven up to lb, the poor in Mn (content is less than 005) 
boiled oil, in moist air, gives higher numbers than manganese-boiled 
oils rich in manganese. With lead-boiled oil, however, tlie lead 
content of the boiled oil plays no part, and drying is affected but 
’slightly by moist air. Only in two cases did the oil dry more rapidly 
than in moist air, and Lippert declares Weger’s opinion incorrect. A 
tendency towards improved drying appears to occur with lead-boiled 
oil. The oxygen numbers varied from 11 to 1G and dried as well in 
dry as in moist air. The dry air-dried coating dried very hal'd, but 
after storing in moist air was very tacky. On taking the plates out 
of the dessicator a peculiar smell made* itself felt—those in moist air 
smelled rancid. In very moist air the coats ran into one another or 
collected together in the form of drops. 

Tiffed of the. Drier on the Time of Drying. —Mulder on this point 
waged a great warfare. He gave many formula! much too high, 
others far too low. Chevreul concluded that linseed oil should be 
boiled with 15 per cent, of metallic oxides, and Binks desired to dis¬ 
solve 2 to 5 parts of lead linoleate in 1000 parts of oil. Mulder 
made no experiments on the point, hut his boiled linseed oil with 
2'6 PbO did not dry quicker whffn he added a further quantity of 
litharge or red lead. From that he concluded that 3 per cent, of 
drier to linseed oil was quite sufficient. To solve these questions 
Weger made two series ol tests, using as driers a fused Mn rosinate 
with 2-5 soluble Mn and 50 per cent, free rosin, also a lead°man- 
ganese rosinate with 8-10 soluble Pb and 35 per cent, free rosin, ' 
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The driers were dissolved at 150° C. in double their weight of linseed 
oil, and from this concentrated extract the right addition was made 
to a good old-tanked raw linseed oil, A knovfn quantity of the sec- 
cative content can be given, as the result follows the increased rosin 
content or the amount of deposit whieh occurs. 


TABLE SHOWING TIME IN HOURS TAKEN BY LINSEED OIL TO 
DRY WHEN BOILED WITH DIFFERENT PROPORTIONS OF 
MANGANESE ROSINATE. (WEGER.) 


Drier, per cent. 


11*0 

8-33 

O’liO 

4*75 

3*33 

i D5 

Manganese, per cent. 

0*42 

0-28 

O-.'l 

0-L7 

0-12 

0-08 

0-04 

Hours, n . 

8-25 

8-25 


8-5 

9 

10*5 

. About 12 

„ b . . . 

7 

7 

• 7 

7 '25 

7 "6 

8-25 

„ 10 

,, c . . 

7*5 

7-5 

7-5 

7*5 

7*5 

8-25 

i 10-5 

„ d . . . 

(>•25 

6*25 

(>•5 

fi’75 

075 

8\5 

. 9*6 

„ e . 

9 

9 

9 

!)-5 

9 

025 

9*25 

„ f . 

7 

(i’5 

7 

7 

7 

(> 

7 


075 

M 

8\5 

075 

7‘5 

7*5 

1 About 8*5 


TABLE SHOWING TIME IN HOCUS TAKEN BY LINSEED OIL TO 
DRY WHEN BOILED WITH DIFFERENT PROPORTIONS OF 
MANGANESE LEAD ROSINATE. (WEGER.) 


Drier, p^r cent. . 

(>•(»(} 

4*75 

3*33 

2*5 

1-1] ‘ 

Manganese, per cent. . 

0-54 

0*39 

0-27 

0-18 

0-09 

Lead.^er cent. . 

o-n 

0-0,8 

0-06 

0‘03 

0-02 

Hours, a ... . 

2-75 

3 

3-5 

4 

— 

„ b ... . 

3 

2-75 

*5 

4*25 

5-75 

„ c . 

3-25 

3*5 

4-5 

5-25 

9 


5 

5 

5*5 

6*5 

8 


4*5 

4-5 

5*75 

About 8 

Over 8 


4*75 

G 

7-5 

„ 9 

10 

„ 10 

5-5 

7 

8*5 

„ 10 

h . 

5-5 

5*75 

0 

6*75 

„ 10 

„ i 

4*75 

6*5 

9 

Over 10 

„ 10 


When using rosinates it is useless to add to a linseed oil more 
than -5 or 0'5 per 4ent. Pb + 01 per cent. Mn. The drying capacity 
of the oil will not be increased and a greater amount of foots will 
be deposited. Two further tables by Weger relating to fused 
manganous linoleate are not reproduced, as Weger himself does not 
regard the results as satisfactory. But he states that there is no 
use,,in utilising this drier, of having a greater manganese content 
in the boiled oil than 0-2 per cent. He regards 01 per cent, as a 
better maximum. The following table collates results of tests made 
by Lippert. Their Mn content is less than half Weger’s maximum. 
Lippert prepared his own drier by precipitating an alkaline solution 
of rosinate of soda by manganese acetate and dissolving the pre¬ 
cipitate in ether. For complete evaporation of the solvent a heat of 
100“ C. was applied for an hour. The residue was a yellow powder 
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containing 4 per cent. Mn. The solution in linseed oil was heated 
for a quarter of an hour at 150° C. (302° F.). ' 

THE EFFECT OF ALTERING THE PERCENTAGE OF DRIER AND ITS 
Mn CONTENT ON THE OXYGEN ABSORPTION OF LINSEED OIL. 


) 

Per Cent,. 

Per Cent. 

}‘cr Cent. 

Per Cent. 

| Drier. 

5-2 

3*0 

1*0 

0-5 

1 Mn. 

0*20 

0*15 

o-oo 

0-02 

! Increase in weight after 12 hours 
„ 30 „ 

0-5 

(i-6 

4-9 

2-1 

14-0 

14-4 

1/5*5 

16-0 

..40 „ 

14*0 

14*4 

15-7 

10*9 

| „ „ „ 5f> „ 

Decrease 

Decrease 

Decrease 

17-0 j 

! „ „ „ HO „ 

— 

— 

— 

Decrease 


From the above small content ol drier it may be said the more 
drier used the quicker the drying, but the lower the oxygen absorp¬ 
tion. This assertion is not confirmed by .1. l’etroff, who tested three 
manganese rosinate-boiled oils with 0 130, 0'170, and 0'220 per cent. 
Mn. The lime of drying was 10, 12, 14.1 hours! However, he used 
iu his drying tests a thickness of film of 3 to 4 milligrammes per sq. 
centimetre. 

Steenberg also obtained anomalous results due to the fact that 
he used the anomalous glass-plate method. The drying took much 
longer than in actual practice. As typical of his results, those ob¬ 
tained with a manganese-boiled oil contained 0'2 per cent, of Mn, as 
precipitated manganese iinoleate made by himself. (19555 gramme 
boiled oil gave in 1 to 13 davs the following oxygen absorptions: 
2-5, 11-8, 13-7, 13-9, 14-0, 14 5. 1-51, 175 .5, 10-1, l(r6, 1(17, 16-7, 
16 7. These figures are shown in the accompanying graph:— 
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The following are additional results, 
Manganese-boiled oil, made by dissolving manganese linoleate in 
linseed oil at 160° C., Mn content = 0T0 to 0'95 per cent., dried 
quicker the less Mn it contained. 0'1 per cent, was too low, but 0'05 
per cent. Mn took longer still. * 

Lead-boiled Oil .—Prepared similarly to above. Pb content 0'25 
to 0'27 per cent., dried more quickly the more lead it contained. 
However, 0'27 was the maximum limit. A boiled oil with 3'50 per 
cent. Pb took longer to dry. 

E. Tauber, as the result of practical tests, found that coats of 
paint in the open air, where excess of lead driers were used, were 
injured in hardness and durability. 

A photographic plate is blackened when near to drying “boiled- 
oil (Schmidt). Paper steeped in boiled oil converts gum-arabic 
into an insoluble modification, as occurs with gum solutions, 
when exposed to sunlight for three months. The action, at a dis¬ 
tance, of boiled oil is’a sort of radiation; but neither the electro¬ 
scope is affected nor the compass deviated. The permeability of 
bodies for radiation differs greatly; colloid bodies are very permeable. 
On sheet-zinc and shpet-lead oxides and peroxides are observed; with 
radio-activity no such things occur. However, it follows from a re¬ 
search by B. T. Brooks that during the drying process peroxides are 
produced, that the cause of the above phenomena is explained. He 
placed 01 gramme benzoic peroxide, acetyl peroxide, etc., on moist 
filter' paper, in a crystallising dish, and covered the latter with a 
photographic plate. In 20 to 45 minutes a clear print was to be 
seen. Similarly peroxides were obtained from rosin and copal, and 
were made evident like the above, hut not from terpenes; only the 
rosin acids gave an active portion. 

Effect of Age on Ike Rapidity of Drying of Bailed Oil .—In actual 
practice it is firmly believed that in this respect boiled oil improves 
the more the longer it is tanked. Weger does not confirm this 
opinion. He tested the tiiqe of drying of a large series of freshly 
boiled oils for a period of four weeks, and repeated the same tests after 
a year and a hajf. The time occupied in drying was partly the 
same, partly increased, and partly decreased. Weger later made 
tests from the aspect that pure manganese-boiled oil, stored in open 
or closed tanlts, remains constant in its drying capacity. Lead 
manganese-boiled oil remained constant under all circumstances, 
the slightly closed as well as the open, the slightly heated as 
well*as the cold prepared, the oxide-boiled oil as well as the 
rosinate-boiled oil. Similarly, the lead manganese-boiled oil dried 
as well as the lead-boiled oil. Lippert later disputed this, and 
found, moreover, that lead-boiled oils, stored with complete ex¬ 
clusion of air, did not deteriorate in drying capaoity. 

Conversely, Weger often found that with manganese linoleate 
and manganese borate the time of drying extended over 8 days for 
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complete hardening, that, moreover, such a boiled oil took over 12 
hours to dry in warm weather, and a week when quite"’ cold, in 
moist or wet weather ; it dried well in 6 hours without separating 
any injurious residue. 

Petroff found that a fresh manganese rosinate-boiled oil that took 
10 to 161 hours to dry, after three years took 20 to 37. But it must 
be remembered that l’etroff used iilms 3 milligrammes per sq. 
centimetre thick. 

Effect of the Nature of tlic Drier on the Rapidity of Drying .— 
Weger experimented in this direction. He asked himself the ques¬ 
tion : Will O'lO per cent, of Mn in boiled oil, in the form of rosinate 
or linoleate, respectively, behave similarly 7 Tests with boiled oils 
made accordingly spoke uniformly in favour of linoleates. A further 
series of tests with lead manganese rosinates and linoleates gave no 
decided difference. Genthe found with soluble driers that the lino¬ 
leate was 15 per cent, stronger than the rosinate. As the results of 
experiments, which the author regards as' absolutely unreliable, 
Thomas A. Davidson asserted that rosinate driers were better than 
linoleate driers. Tauber got better results with manganese linoleate 
than with manganese borate. Lippert found th,at manganese-boiled 
oil often showed delay in setting. If alongside such a boiled oil a 
lead-boiled oil be applied it will dry much quicker. Hteenberg con¬ 
firmed the, favourable working of two metals. With three rosinate- 
boiled oils which contained 0-25 per cent. I’ll and (H)5 per (Sent. Mn, 
and 0*28 per cent. Pb + 005 Mn, the first dried in 13, the seCond in 
6, and the third in 2 days. 

Mulder, ra virtue of his numerous researches, believed that, be¬ 
sides temperature and moisture, other unknown causes influence the 
drying. With identical weather conditions he obtained quite dif¬ 
ferent oxygen absorptions, which could not all be ascribed to the 
moisture content of the air. He disputed the intervention of ozone 
in drying, and designated every unknown factor as peculiar atmos¬ 
pheric conditions. Weger writes in a similar strain. When one be¬ 
lieves drying to occur with all experimental conditions equal, also that 
the boiled oils are uniformly spread in equally t) ick layers several 
times repeated, and at the prescribed temperature, light and moisture, 
yet we are in no way assured that the same result will he obtained. 

Genthe found that the slightest impurity exerted au extraordinary 
effect on drying. He made two parallel tests with linseed oil, using the 
same pipette: the second experiment always took longer than the_ first. 
The explanation is that the atmospheric air was conveyed,back to it 
each time a pipette, cleaned with chromic acid and dried, was used. 

Driers: A. Detection of Solution Method. —To detect in a boiled 
oil the substances used as driers, Livaehe gives the following methods; 
A small quantity of the oil is poured into a test tube and shaken with 
dilute sulphuric acid. A white precipitate becoming black on' the 
addition of sulphuretted hydrogen indicates lead. If no precipitft- 
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tion takes place, and if the sulphuric acid becomes green, blackening 
by the addition of sulphuretted hydrogen, the oil contains ‘copper 
compounds. When sulphuric acid gives no precipitate, if the acid 
be neutralised by ammonia on adding ammonium sulphide, iron gives- 
a black, manganese a flesh, and zinc a whi^e-coloured precipitate 
further, in the case of zinc, the acid solution gives a white precipitate- 
with ammonia, soluble in excess. If, instead of using ammonia, we 
neutralise with carbonate of soda, iron yields a green precipitate, 
blackening in the air, and the original solution becomes blue on the 
addition of yellow prussiate of potash; manganese gives a white 
precipitate blackening in the air. But here Livaehe takes it for 
granted that only single elementary substances are added to linseed 
oil at a time, quite a gratuitous and erroneous assumption on his part. 

B. Ignition Method .—The better plan, is, however, to burn the 
oil with the usual minute and scrupulously careful precautions ob¬ 
served in the ash determination of vegetable substances, and after 
weighing the residue on ignition to make a systematic qualitative 
and then' a quantitative examination thereof. Zinc oxides and salts- 
are, however, liable to become reduced and then volatilise and escape 
recognition. The methods given in books for the determination of 
mineral substances in oils are quite unreliable, and none more so- 
than those of Benedikt, A systematic examination of the ash is: 
the only reliable method. Each individual mineral element present 
in the oil must be separated out and quantitatively determined. It 
is most unscientific to estimate lime in the analysis of the ash of 
oil in Ifce same way as is done in the case of marble; we know 
beforehand that the marble is almost chemically pure carbonate of 
lime. As to the ash of an oil we know nothing whatever, and to 
proceed to its analysis with preconceived notions by groprng in the 
dark shows very bad training on the part of the analyst, whoever 
he may be. 
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DURABILITY OP PAINT. 

Lirnxin .—The skin left on the drying of boiled linseed oil cannot be 
described as linoxin without great latitude. It contains (1) a known 
weight of metal, and (2) with rosinate boiled oils a known weight of 
rosin. The role of the metal content is to render the coating harder, 
and thus resist the abrasive action of reagents, sand, and the weather; 
elsewhere it has been pointed out how raw oil is added to boiled oil 
to render the coating more elastic. Bosin behaves so that a certain 
percentage has an injurious effect, and the disintegration of the paint 
later is accelerated. The boiled oil is nearly always mixed with in¬ 
organic pigments. Some of these are quite inert, e.g. barium sulphaie; 
some, however, are basic and act on the boiled oil, which, if only pre¬ 
sent in small quantity, is saponified; amongst these white lead as 
demonstrated by Mulder. That boiled oil probably reacts during 
drying with zinc sulphide, an ingredient of lithopone—a white paint 
which also contains barium sulphate—has been shown recently by 
Meister. Paints frequently contain turps, which has either been used 
in the liquid driers or as a thinner. Paints also contain a deal of 
thickening ingredients, paraffin wax, Japan wax; above all things they 
are ground in stand oil. Maetear proposed to use strontium hydrate 
.-and barium hydrate as alkaline earth thickeners. The desired pro¬ 
perties in a coat of paint are a certain amount of elasticity and a 
.certain coherence, inert to gases and fluids. Owing to the variations 
in temperature it is apparent that the coated surface must necessarily 
-undergo contraction and expansion. >Tow the coefficient of expan¬ 
sion of the under coat, the pigments and the linoxin, are quite differ¬ 
ent, and the difference must be,equalised by tb< elasticity of the 
linoxin. Finally, the pigments as used to make paint are in the form 
of a fine powder; the linoxin must not only bring the necessary, 
coherence but must be of such proportional composition as to ade¬ 
quately provide an efficient protective expansive coating or layer 
throughout the whole. 

These properties, Mulder claimed, were fulfilled by linoxin, 
, Linoxin was bom when it received the impulse given to it by the 
j Dutch painters Hubert and Johan Van Eyck, who are so erroneously 
- credited with being the first to use linseed oil in painting. Water¬ 
colours dried duller in tone; finally they dried so quickly that tbe 
.layers did not flow together; if it was desired to form a certain .dqgjgn 
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there was a lack of harmony in that design. Finally water-colours 
gave a non-transparent opaque film, and upper correcting coats were , 
impossib!e. However, that was all changed when boiled oil appeared 
on the scene as a new ideal vehicle for painters’ colours. It has a 
certain consistency which the solid oil colours do not increase. It ■ 
spreads well and dries so gently that further coats of paint can be ap¬ 
plied, but not all present-day experiments must therefore be regarded 
cum grano sab. Moreover, the nature of the pigment exerts an in- ■ 
flnence on the permeability of paint. Paints containing lamp-black and 
ochre, are, it is. asserted, generally permeable. Red-lead paints and 
white-lead paints are said to be less so, and zinc oxide still less. But 
such opinions conflict too much with others. Ordinary lamp-black 
abounds in greasy tarry oils, and any test made therewith without 
calcination is invalid. Ordinary ochre paint grates under the palette 
from the presence of hard particles of grit, and sharp hard particles 
' of barytes (some paints look as if the makers had been trying to make 
a composition for razo); strops or emery paper). White sharp, hard 
particles should not shine out of paint like particles of mica from 
a micaeious sandstone. Remove the tar, etc., from lamp-black by 
calcination. Put the yellow ochre through the 200 to 300 mesh sieve, 
now being used in te U.S.A., and try the permeability of the paint 
once more. But as Treumann had to acknowledge, there is no reliable 
test for permeability, as the same paint gives different results when 
several tests are made simultaneously. But the best test is the im¬ 
permeable waterproof garments, in which oxide boiled linseed oil is 
the sofe ingredient, and the impermeable airproof and waterproof 
herring-net buoys. The makers of these have to give linseed oil a 
t fair field. They only deviate from linseed oil to their cost and 
their sorrow. If thoroughly dried linseed oil were as pervious as 
clumsy experimenters with no experience of the oil-waterproof gar¬ 
ment industry, and who ignore the waterproof nature of real good 
genuine putty, would have us believe, then the linseed oil-waterproof 
garment industry would have been still-born or stifled at birth. 

Microscopic Faults of Pabii Films. —It has been pointed out that 
when a working painter gives several coats of paint to a glass plate, 
faults can still be Jsen under the microscope, and when a coat appears 
quite thick it becomes ttfin in the course of time, and then under the 
influence of variations of temperature and unequal expansion, micro¬ 
scopic hair crabks are to be seen. 

The Supposed Permeability of Paint Films to Water. —C. P. 

1 Dudley concluded that the dried oil-skin was permeable to water. He 
dissolved 30 grammes of dextrin in a mixture of 40 c.c. water and 
;50c.c. alcohol, and spotted some of the above solution over several 
om.; of a glass plate, dried it at 65° C., and then coated the plate re¬ 
peatedly with boiled oil, then the plate was placed in water for 12 
l - hours. The dextrin was uniformly flaky, a proof to the author that 
■the,jitter had got at it. But Dudley begs the question that boiled 

tfV.- 
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linseed oil dries satisfactorily on a coat of dextrin. When pigments 
were' mixed with the oil, the permeability decreased (Quite so; 
the contact of the oil with the unstable dextrin was diminished); 
not so quickly that the new coat combined with the old one. Com¬ 
pletely dry films can he wet with oil and new films formed. The 
paint coat is so elastic that the expansion and contraction of the 
undercoat follow as a necessary sequence. The films of paint are 
transparent, so that any single pigment m all its beauty and apparent, 
harmony can come into play. Oil paints bring a new vivacity, and 
Mulder regarded linoxin as completely unattackable. He prepared 
paints so that boiled linseed oil (made with 2 to 3 per cent. PbO) was 
mixed with 5 per cent, of finely pulverised red-lead, and with 40 to 200 
of an indifferent powder, sand, pipe clay, clay, ironstone, ground 
pumice, etc. First he coated an iron plate on one side, and exposed 
it for a month to wind, water, rain, and sunshine. The uncoated side 
was covered with a thick layer of rust. On the coated side the coat 
adhered firmly and little rust could be observed. Mulder’s claims as 
regards linoxin are not accepted by interested parties as demonstrated, 
and to-day other opinions are to some extent held. Treumann does 
not regard oil-skin as impervious, and holds Mulder responsible for 
the belief that it is impervious. During the drying of the under-surface 
of the coat of paint, it is softened by the vapour of water and carbonic 
acid, so that the coat of paint must be permeable to both carbonic acid 
and water. It is evident that the volatile products generated in the 
first stage of drying escape as gas, and the resulting pores arfl widened 
in the second stage. If these pores be only small they go doftn right 
through the paint to the surface of the object on which the paint rests 
underneath. 

Treumann spread boiled oil and paints on glass, metal, or 
porcelain and left them to dry, then he placed the plates under water 
at the ordinary temperature. Sooner or later cracks or blisters were 
formed. The skin did not decay, but its adherence to the surface 
underneath was partially broken up. But in actual practice, except 
with anti-fouling compositions, paint ir. not generally exposed under 
water. Therefore, in Treumann’s researches conditions are brought 
into play which do not prevail in actual practice. A pair of boots 
kept in a tank of water for a year would then be a very sorry pair of 
boots indeed. But does that detract from the value of leather in 
many of the 1001 uses to which it is put? No! Neither does the 
damage done to a dried linseed oil film by soaking it in water detraot 
from its general use. It is curious that no attempt has been apparently • 
made to test the behaviour towards water of a baked film of linseed 
oil, and it is forgotten that good putty is impervious, as hundreds of 
millions of windows testify. Nearly all experiments in which linseed 
oil turns out badly would, if traced to their source, be found to be 
dictated by those who want to market a linseed oil substitute, pr 
some pet composition, and who wish to prove that linseed <fil haa 
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all the defects of their own products and none of their ..good 
qualities. 

It is asserted that when the least quantity ofered lead is mixed with 
the least possible quantity of linseed oil, a completely water-tight 
coating results. When the latter forms no protection against rust 
that must be attributable to other causes. W. Thomson believes that 
during the inter-working between the iron and the metal in the 
boiled oil a slight galvanic current ensues. E. Fauber also thinks 
that weak galvanic currents are the key to the formation of cracks in 
paint. The permeability of paint to water is attributed to the hygro¬ 
scopic nature of linoxin. Treumann placed a completely oxidised 
air-dried and clean oil film on a watch glass, and the latter’ with a 
vessel partly filled with water under a bell jar. The increase in 
weight of the films in 4 to 8 days was 7 to 15 per cent, and the water 
absorbed was ceded on exposure to the air. These figures are very 
high, Mulder’s and Weger’s were much less. When Mulder heated 
dried linsefed oil, or dried boiled oil to 80" C. (194" F,), the linoxin lost 
4 per cent, in weight. The plate left again in the air only gained 
1'2 pei- cent. Mulder believed that the linoxin contained the condensed 
vapour. 

Linoxin .—Weger placed well-dried oil-skins in a dessieator con¬ 
taining neither water nor H„S0 4 , He found a difference up to 2'4 
per cent., but such differences in the moisture in the air do not 
occur in actual practice, and the effect of the moisture variation lies 
under h per cent. Doubtless, therefore, the assertion of W. Jones 
that a boiled oil dry film absorbs water like a sponge is incorrect. 

The very excellent qualities of linoxin are not everlasting. Like 
all organic substances it goes under later on. Light soon acts on it. 
Mulder found a brown coloration of the inner half within a month. 
Under the action of direct sunlight the brown coloration is changed 
and the coloured portion of the oil affected. Above all it is the oxygen 
of the air which first dries the oil but does not, however, leave the 
dried film unaltered. 

Action of Sunlight on Oil-paint Films .—Toch found that paint 
altered much under, the action of light. White pigments turn yellow 
under the action of the Pb and Mn present in the boiled oil, the zan- 
thophyll of the linseed oil is reduced to chlorophyll. In bright sun¬ 
light white colours are formed. According to Lippert a boiled oil 
dried in darkness becomes red-brown, in direct light the bleaching is 
further accentuated. 

Nflw let us point out the number of tests which should be made. 
For the sake of argument, let it bq accepted that only thirty pigments 
have passed the dry test, and every one of these thirty colours is to 
be ground in the five oils aforesaid, in three different proportions of 
oil and pigment, the mixed colours put on glass plates, and for each 
tHere«nust be five plates for the different experiments. The mixing of 
the oils with other mediums could.be very different, quantitative as 
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well a,s qualitative, and there would be no limit to the number of tests 
therefore, we will limit ourselves to five different liquids, and we find 
that we have four thousand five hundred tests. 

This does not exhaust the subject by any means, because the 
oolours could be mix /d two or three together, and also tested; 
but I shall not undertake to recount the possible number, because it 
might strike terror into the hearts of my readers, and they would 
doubt the possibility of such an undertaking. Although the solution 
of the problem in the foregoing is very complicated and time-robbing, 
it could be solved nevertheless if a special laboratory were provided 
for the purpose. 

The prepared pigment colours would be compared, and then 
weighed. Comparison by observation would have to be made often 
in the beginning, to note the time of changes in each sample and the 
apparent cause thereof. Only after several years, however, would it 
be possible to form definite conclusions and adopt rules governing the 
use of oil colours. This would be a costly experiment, but one that 
appears promising. 

More simple, perhaps, would be a direct use of the samples pre¬ 
pared. Apparently it would be enough to make about thirty painted 
panels and expose them. In a few years the)/ could be compared, 
but this would be a waste of time, because it would be impossible to 
tell which part of the oil colour has had the most influence in chang¬ 
ing the tone of the same. 

. 1. The permanency under exposure to light of pigments in 

powdered form is in many cases perfectly satisfactory; in others it 
depends on the mode of preparation. Several grades of quicksilver 
vepmilion are entirely unfit for the use of the decorator, because they 
assume a brownish tone very soon after exposure to sunlight. The 
so-called mountain cinnabar is the only durable pigment of that 
character. A few samples of cadmium yellow, deep and orange, from 
reliable firms, turned after a time from their original tone to that of 
pale ochre. 

2. The colours described in the foregoing paragraph, when ground 
in oil, resisted the action of light slightly longer, but the result was 
comparatively the same. In these pigments, when ground in oil, 
there are certain optical changes, brought about by the action of the- 
pigment and oil upon one another. When balsams or resins are 
added to these oil oolours, the changes are delayed much longer, 
because the colours are protected from the action of light and air more 
. effectually. 1 

1 Example .—Cadmium yellow containing a sulphur content is an unsatisfactory 
pigment by reason of the fact that it cedes sulphur to oil owing to such sulphur 
being, so to speak, loosely combined in the cadmium salt. Presence of sulphur 
in a simple linseed oil film (linoxin) causes its . speedy disintegration. 
addition of select balsams and mains to such oil mixture (paint) will iengthCn the 
•period for disintegration.—C. Habbibon. f ' 
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3. The contraction of one and the same oolonr, ground in different 
oils, proved of different character; also the contraction of different 
colours in the same oil. The larger the quantity of oil used the 
greater is the contraction in drying, but it must not be concluded that 
colours which require more oil than others alto show a greater con¬ 
traction. The great decrease in weight and in volume, which is very 
much varied in the different colours, points to a greater or lesser 
energy in the chemical processes which occur in the colours. So, for 
instance, the volume of barytes ground in poppy-seed oil in two years 
decreases less than 3 per cent., while that of pure white lead, ground 
in poppy-seed oil,'decreases 18 per cent, in the same time, showing the 
great chemical action and affinity between white lead and oil. 

4. The optical character of the colours is also dependent on the oil; 
each of the five oils enumerated is best adapted for certain pigments, 
but a conclusive rule on this point needs the expenditure of much 
time and the making of manifold experiments. 

5. The colours of the future should have their exact composition 
on the label; such colours could be used in painting as well as for 
experimental trials. The colours as bought contain variable quantities 
of oil and other admixtures, and are not useful or safe for forming 
conclusions. 

6. Siccatives or driers hasten the chemical process in colours, but 
decrease the durability; the use of these is often necessary, but 
‘hey should be employed with skill. 

7. ?n painting on canvas it is of great benefit to give the thin 
[roundwork a good drying in sunlight, but a finished painting should 
tot be exposed; the chemical processes should be retarded by adding 
alsams or solutions of resins, and the back of the canvas coated with 
, good varnish. 

8. The addition of resins and volatile oils is, on the whole, admis- 
ible and well founded, but it should be determined by previous tests 
hat the colour does not become brittle by such addition, and that, on 
.ccount of the rapid evaporation of the ethereal oils, the cohesion of 
he particles of colour is not decreased. 

9. The numb^- of colours used in painting should not be too 
imited, because in sucb, case the demand of the present time could 
lot be satisfied. But the number should not be unnecessarily in- 
ireased, because in such a case there would be too many new and 
mknown chemical properties whose characters would not be under¬ 
feed, The opinion that it is possible to get along with seven colours, 
leoause all the colours of nature are composed of seven tones, is 
srroneous. The blending of the, natural strata and the creation of 
he tones by mixing of material particles follow different laws. 

Decay of Paint .—The natural oils capable of drying to a solid 
ilastic insoluble film do not do so at all rapidly and occupy several 
(ays*in drying, during which the paint still remains taoky and records 
he impression of the finger or thumb however lightly applied. More- 
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over, the soft paint is during all this time fixing all the passing dust on 
to its surface. As a matter of fact, painting in oils was impossible 
until certain substances were discovered, which when added to the 
drying oil increase the drying of the paint. In distemper painting (with 
glue albumen and caseii? and the like) the coat of paint only dries, after 
all the water is evaporated. 

In inside coatings, white paint nearly always turns yellow, which 
in some cases is remedied by a little ultramarine, but such quick pro¬ 
cess patent white-lead paints as contain lead peroxide are altogether 
too dirty in shade to be. toned down by any addition. ' 

Action of Internal Organic Peroxides on OU-paint Films. —Fahrion 
believes that when linoxin is present in a hidden form it still contains 
active oxygen, and that it is from that active oxygen that the decay 
proceeds. The peroxide group acts spontaneously when, not long 
after it is fixed by the ketoxy group, the hydroxyl group so formed 
splits off water, diminishing the volume and thus forming cracks. 
This hastens the ultimate decay of the coat, and, it is claimed, leads, as 
Beid has shown, to the formation of water-soluble bodies by further 
oxidation. But of all that we have not one particle of positive proof, 
and much which flatly contradicts it in every way it is possible to 
conceive. 

Peltenkorfer's Method of Restoring Old Oil Paintings. —A short 
notice may be given here of Pettenkorfer’s method of restoring old 
paintings—oil paintings that have become stained. It consists in ex¬ 
posing them for a longer or shorter time to the vapour of alcohol. 

Effect of Pigments on Linseed Oil. —The constants,’including yield 
of ash, of raw linseed oil mixed with white lead in paste form showed 
no material change in 25 months. Storage in partially filled con¬ 
tainers for a year of raw linseed oil mixed with white lead and with 
white zinc in the proportions of paint ready for use, and exposure to 
air of films of such mixtures, resulted in sufficient combination of oil 
and pigment to cause the extracted oils to yield amounts of ash that 
were much larger than those obtained from the oils used to prepare 
the mixtures. Exposure to air of films of these pigments mixed with 
boiled linseed oil also caused appreciable combination of oil and pig¬ 
ment. When white lead and white zinc were mixed with linseed oil 
fatty acids considerable combination of pigment and fatty acids oc¬ 
curred. The amount of fatty anhydride combined as^ zinc soap was 
nearly four times as great as that combined as lead soap, the calcula¬ 
tions being based on the amounts of ash yielded by the ether extracts 
of the pigment—fatty acid mixtures and the ratios of the combined 
weights of zinc oxide and lead mopoxide. The results as a whole 
indicate that white zinc combines with the free fatty acids of linseed 
oil more readily than does white lead. Of the three pigments, white 
lead, white zinc, and china clay, the former showed the greatest ac¬ 
celerative effect on the oxidation of raw linseed oil in films compose!! 
of pigment and oil, while china clay had the least accelerative effect. 
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When a mixture of raw linseed oil and china elay was kept in a parti¬ 
ally filled container for one year, the constants of the oil were materially 
changed, while raw linseed oil with chrome .yellow and with zinc 
yellow under the same conditions showed practically no change. In 
drying* films, however, the accelerative effects Af the two yellow pig¬ 
ments on the oxidation to the oil were much greater than that of china 
clay.—U.S. Bureau of Standards Technologic Paper No. 71. 

The permanency of pigments ground in varnish is discussed in 
Vol. Ill, pp. 437-9, also the reaction of solutions of resins on colour¬ 
ing principles especially from coal-tar. 

Here we look at another aspect of the question. 

Testing the Permanency of Dry Pigments Under the Action of 
Light and the Durability of the Paint Formed by such Pigments as 
have Stood the Test. —Pigments ground in oil are known as oil paints 
or simply paint. They are thinned with hydrocarbon oils, e.g. turps, 
or other volatile solvents, e.g. white spirit or turpentine substitute, so 
that they can be spread<out into a more or less thin film with a brush. 
But the paint must not be thinned down so far for its binding vehicle 
to be attenuated too far. This film, soft at first, gradually hardens, and 
in the course of time loses, as it ages, its original toughness and elasticity. 
Then is the time when cracks begin to appear on fixed painted surfaces, 
but on a painti ng on can vas rolled up for convenient handling when moved 
from one spot to another, cracks appear on the painted canvas a few 
months after the painting is finished. The tint or tone of oil pigments 
or pain*e changes rapidly. Changes in like pigments due to bad wash¬ 
ing must not be ascribed to the pigment itself. The trained eye ac¬ 
customed to assess variations in tint will readily notice such a change 
in a few weeks, and within a year the change is very readily perceptible, 
however well prepared and permanent the pigments used may be per 
se. As a whole, colours ground in oil are not permanent, and the 
painter must rest satisfied if after a reasonable lapse of time the 
change in tone has been only a slight one. 

Paint Changes and Hardens from Two Different Causes: (1) 
The Oxidising Action of the Atmosphere and (2) The Mutual Action 
■of the Pigment anti Oil. —The first and chief cause is well known, the 
second cause is undoubted. Some pigments retard drying of oil, 
others hasten it. But as the hardening of each of the various paints 
differs in itself, J,he cause of the difference must be sought for in the 
chemical action between pigment and oil. The weighing of glass 
slabs, covered with films of different paints, has proved that in such 
paints there are changes in weight on drying and to very different 
extents. 

Testing the specific gravity and specific volume of these glass slabs 
hy'weighing the slabs in air and under water there is a loss in volume 
although varying widely with different paints. These tests show that 
in drying out the film of paint loses its original elasticity, which loss 
is increased as the volume decreases, and therefore there must be a 
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tearing apart which ultimately shows itself in cracks. It must not be' 
supposed that the percentage of loss is very large, and it requires the 
most sensitive scales and years of labour to find a loss of one-fifth of 
1 per cent, in some paints, whilst in others the loss was as high. 

It may take 20 year?’ observation to find the exact time when the 
hardening process in a paint ceases. Molecular changes are also 
possible which do not alter the volume but influence the elasticity 
and so bring about scaling or cracking and “ chalking”. The mutual 
action of pigment and oil is most perceptible in the oil, yet the pig¬ 
ment also changes, and although it may not alter its chemical char¬ 
acter yet the colour tone varies from the original. 

The tone of colour is subject to alteration whenever a molecular 
change can take place; such changes of tone are most feared by 
painters. All coloured paints in their physical and chemical nature 
are materials which in time destroy themselves, and the only method 
to obtain the longest possible durability is to arrest this physical 
chemical process by suitable additions in thirning. Such apparent 
defects in paints might induce the painter to seek a remedy in other 
vehicles or media. All experiments in that direction deserve the 
special appreciation of artists. But. oil paints possess such merits 
and optical properties that of necessity painters are as yet and will be 
for some time to come compelled to use oil, linseed oil more especially, 
and to add other materials to assist in drying (driers) and in spreading 
.thinness. While oil cannot be done without as a medium and binder 
it is necessary to look for other materials to assist in giving oils, 
greater stability. The changes whieh take place in paints are a special 
case of very complicated phenomena, whose explanation lies in the 
thorough study of the composition of oils and pigments and their 
mutual action on each other. But oil, let it be well understood, is not 
a body of definite chemical composition, and here is the stumbling- 
block in experimenting with paints and oil painting. There is another 
remedy, namely, to critically examine the materials which have so- 
often proved themselves to be good. To make error impossible there 
should be a uniform method adopted for &ese tests. The colour most 
adapted for the purposes of the painter should be obtained in the dry 
state in powdered form and exposed in thin layerk to moist strong 
light in dry and moist atmosphere, and the results closely observed 
, and registered. To hasten the trials the powdered pigments should 
be exposed to sunlight and to such gases as are present in rooms. 
Those pigments which have shown themselves light-proof and re- 
• sistent to gases should be separated from the others, ground up ih oil, 
and then tested in the same way, and also painted out to find whether 
after drying cracks are perceptible with the aid of a magnifying glass.' 
"The paints so obtained should also be tested by adding boiled oil, 
solutions of resins, balsams, essential oils, etc., and observations made, 
as to elasticity. In oil painting three drying oils are principally re¬ 
cognised ;— 
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1. Linseed oil. 

2. Whlnut oil. 

3. Poppy-seed oil. 


4ia 


But two more should be tested:— 

4. Sunflower-seed oil. 

5. Hemp-seed oil. 

The first, sunflower, has the property of excellent transparency 
The latter, hemp-seed, is valued in Bussia on account of its highfly 
developed resisting power to sunlight and atmospheric influences. 
Commercial hemp-seed has a greenish colour, but when expressed cold 
it is very light, and if filtered through charcoal is then colourless. 



CHAPTER XVI. 


DRYING OILS OTHER THAN LINSEED OIL. 

1. Acacia Oil (White ).—This oil is described, in its proper place, 
a,s Robinia or Locust-tree oil, a gigantic tree. It is not derived from 
an acacia. 1 

Arijemane, Oil, from Anjcmonc mcxicana, of a yellow colour, inclined 
to orange, is specifically lighter than poppy-seed oil. It does not dry so 
well as the latter. Its diminished density would appear to be due to 
the fact that it contains volatile fatty acids, acetic, butyric, and valeric, 
but Crossley and Le Sour failed to identify these in two genuine 
samples. This little-used oil is purgative in doses of 15 to 30 drops. 
Its taste is biting and its smell nauseous. These samples had the 
respective acid numbers of 6'0 and 83’9. The last sample therefore 
was completely soluble in absolute alcohol at 60° P. The seeds of 
Argemone mexicana, called fico del inferno by the Spaniards, are 
said to be narcotic, especially if smoked with tobacco, and purgative. 
They are used in the West Indies as a substitute for ipecacuanha, 
and the juice is considered by the native doctors of Indil as a 
valuable remedy in ophthalmia, dropped into the eye and over the 
tarsus, also as a good application in oancers. It is purgative and 
diobstruent. The Brazilians administer the juice of this plant to 
persons or animals bitten by snakes, but, it would appear, without 
much success. 

Castor Oil .—This oil has been so frequently described in the 
different treatises issued by the publishers of this volume that the 
author refrains from adding another description to the number, the 
more so as it has nothing in common with drying oils, and the wider 
the berth the paint-grinder and varnish-maker gives jt the better. The 
•oil is adequately described in Hurst's “ Soaps,” Hurst’s “ Lubricating 
Oils,” “Textile Soaps and Oils,” Andes’ “Vegetable Oils,” Andes’ 
“ Drying Oils, Boiled Oil, and Solid and Liquid Driers ”, The action 
of nitrous acid and nitric acid are somewhat interesting and thus 
deserving of mention, the more so as they are included iq the 
stereotyped descriptions of castor oil. . • , 

1 Acacia Oil (Yellow ).—This oil is not described here as it has no locus standi 
vi neither as an acacia oil or a drying oil; it is only a semi-drying oil, and is only 
mentioned here to point out that neither is it derived from any acacia; moreover, 
further than that the two plants Robina and Caragna belong to the Legumenosqg 
they have nothing else in common. The so-called yellow acacia is derived from 
a shrub whose specific name is Caragna.. 

(412) 
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Actionof Nitrous Acid on Castor Oil .—Boudettermed this palmine, 
but it is more generally known as recinelaidin. When nitrous acid 
(or nitrite of mercury, as stated under the head olive oil) is made to 
act upon castor oil, it is converted into a solid wax-like substance; 
but this change is much less rapid than that which ensues when olive 
oil is similarly treated; and it deserves notice that castor oil is the 
only one of the uon-dryimj oils which is susceptible of this species of 
solidification. 

On adding nitrous acid to castor oil a yellow liquid is at first. 



A B 
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0 Pig. 104.—Castor-seeds. 
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formed, and the time required for its solidification varies with the 
quantity of acid employed; when about part of acid is used, it 
solidifies in 7 or 8 hours, and this, or somewhat less, is the best pro¬ 
portion. If too much acid be used, a third part, for instance, or a half, 
the tempemture rises to 130“ or 140° F., effervescence ensues, and the 
oil becomes opaque, and instead ef indurating, remains viscid. 

Becinelaidin thus obtained is yellow, but when purified by solution *3 
in boiling aloohol, it is white, of a waxy fracture, and requires a tem¬ 
perature of about 150° F. for its fusion. When kept for some months, 
it occasionally acquires a resinous appearance, and presents an almost 
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vitreous fraofcure. It has-a peculiar odour, appearing to arise from 
the jiresence of a volatile oil, and when distilled with water, the dis¬ 
tillate has an aromatic odour, but no trace of an essential oil passes, 
over. At the temperature of 96° F. alcohol dissolves about half its 
weight of recinelaidin or palmine; it is much more soluble in boiling 
alcohol, which, on cooling, deposits it in small opaline, but not 
crystalline grains. It is very soluble in ether: indeed, when in 
fusion, ether dissolves it in all proportions. 

When recinelaidin is healed in a glass retort, it appears to boil, 
disengages gases and aqueous vapour, and a peculiar volatile oil passes 
over, after which the residue suddenly swells up into the neck of the 
retort, forming a porous resinoid matter resembling that produced 
during the distillation of castor oil. The volatile oil amounts to about 
half the weight of the palmine, and when redistilled with water, 
yields about a third part of an odorous volatile oil, and leaves a more 
fixed oil which is very acid’, soluble in alcohol and in weak solution of 
potassa, and remains fluid at 32° F. When this acid oil is triturated 
with a tenth of its weight of calcined magnesia, the mixture heats and 
thickens, and ultimately forms a brittle transparent compound, easily 
soluble in alcohol. 

When recinelaidin is boiled in a concentrated solution of potassa, 
it exhales the characteristic odour of its peculiar volatile oil, and is 
easily saponified, though less rapidly than castor oil; glycerine is 
separated and a saponaceous compound formed, soluble in alcohol 
and in water. This soap is entirely separable from its aqueous solu¬ 
tion by the addition of common salt. When its solution is deeom- ■ 
posed at a boiling heat by hydrochloric acid, a peculiar fatty acid 
separates, which concretes into a crystalline mass on cooling: this is 
recinelaidic acid. 

Eecinelaidic acid forms stellated groups of acicular crystals, fusible 
at about 120° F. and very soluble in alcohol and in ether; it reddens 
litmus, and expels carbonic acid from the carbonates. When heated 
a part of it volatilises without decomposition; a portion of empyreu- 
matic oil is also formed, and carbon remains. The greater number of 1 
the recinelaidates are soluble in alcohol; recinelaidate of silver is in¬ 
soluble in water. 

Cedar-nut Oil. Siberian Pine Oil. —-This oil is derived from the 
Pinus Cembra 1 (Pinus Siberica). The proper name of this oil 
should therefore be Siberian Pine Oil. The pine tree which yields it 
has little or no claim to being classed as a cedar, and it is classified 
by Kew as a European pine. The seed of the done, the so-called 

1 A writer in the “ Kew Bulletin ” tells us that although P. Cembra was intro¬ 
duced to the British Isles in 1746 really fine examples are uncommon, very few. 
specimens being on record which have attained a height of 70 feet or more, - in’ 
E. Russia and Siberia it grows 120 to 130 feet high with a dear trunk of 60 to 80 
feet. But in Scotland the nurserymen of that country flatly oontradicti Kew 

and atronolv rernmrnflnd t.Vip t,r ap 
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fruit, yields an oil .■which is said to be manufactured on a largi 
scale in Siberia. The tree is common on the Swiss AlpB where it ii 
usually n»et with at altitudes of 5000 to 7000 feet, and in varioui 
parts of Switzerland it is grown up to 8000 feet for protection pur 
poses, where cold and exposure are too severe for Scots pine. Ii 
both Siberia tnd Switzerland the seeds are usetl for food. 


TABLE SHOt TOG THE CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS O'. 
CEDAlt-NUT OIL. 


Density at 0° F. 

Solidificati -point . 

Acid num 5r . 

Beiehert ,, ' . 

Iodine 

Hehner „\ , . . : 

Saponification number 
Increase of temperate with H-SO, 
(Maumond). 


0*930 L. Y. Schmorlling. 

- 20° C. Krylos. 


1*09 Schmorlling 

3*25 Kryloa. 

2*0 

3*77 „ 

159*2 

149*5 

91*97 

93*3 „ 

191*8 

191*8 

98° C. 



*FBEE FATTY ACIDS. 


Mean moleci' r weight. 280 to 290 (a) 

Solidification-. ’lit.1T3 

Acid number?.. 

Aoetyi , HI ; 9 in 6 days. 

Iodine „ ..161 '8 

Iodine ,, oft e fluid fatty acids . . . 18A0 

Fluid fatty acids (Mulder].87-0 

L -saponifiable. I'll 

Glycerine.10-1 


Candle-nut oil is derived from a species of Euphorbia which re¬ 
joices in three scientific synonyms:— 

- 1. Aleurites triloba, Hemsley (“ Kew Bulletin,” 1906, No. 4, p. 121). 

2. Aleurites Moluccana, Wild, to which has to be added, 

3. Aleurites ambinnx. 

In familiar language it is spoken of as— 

(a) The Indian or Belgaum walnut tree. 

(b) Candle-nut tree. 

, In the French language it is known as Le Baucoulier. 

In native Indiin language the tree is termed the Jangli akerot; 
Jaiphal, etc. 

Synonyms of the oil:— 

English—Candle-nut oil. 

Kekune oil. 

French—Huile de noix de Bankoul. 

German—1. «Lumbang 01. 

,, 2. Kukui „ 

„ 3. Bankul „ 

„ 4. Litnuss „ 

„ 5. Lackbaum „ 
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Further than that this tree belongs to the Euphorbiaeece or 
Spurge worts, the special literature gives little information as to its 
habits and mode of growth. It appears as if it only attains a 
medium height in the Moluccas, the country of its origin; in New 
Caledonia it seems to thrive much better, attaining as a matter of fact 
a considerable development, reaching a height of 60 feet by a circum¬ 
ference at the base of 5 feet. Its growth is rapid, and it begins to 
bear fruit at the end of four years. The fruit is a fleshy drupe, generally 
formed from a single incompletely developed cell. The seed is en¬ 
closed in a hard shell, encrusted with a calcareous efflorescence when 
it falls to earth. It burns very regularly and gives off great heat 
and a very thick black smoke. The kernels are sometimes strung on 
thin bamboos and burned as natural candles, hence the name “ candle- 
nut tree ”, The nut weighs about 10 grammes. The oil extracted 
from its kernels usually weighs between 6 and 7 grammes, and a tree 
may bear about 2000 nuts or 20,000 grammes, and as 1000 grammes 
equals 1 kilogramme, we get 20 kilogrammes or 44 lb. of nuts as the 
produce of one tree. 

Extraction of Candle-nut Oil— Field-Captain Champion de¬ 
scribes the preparation of candle-nut oil in Ceylon. He says it was in 
1843 exported from Ceylon as kekmedic. The, nuts are said to con¬ 
tain 50 per cent, or more of a sweet edible oil (Dymock, “ Mat. Med. 
West India,” 617). It is highly valued as an illuminant and said to 
be largely exported from Polynesia, and used in the candle trade of 
Europe. The most primitive process consists in exposing the nuts to 
the sun for some hours. The kernel loses its water, then becomes 
easily detached from the shell in a single mass, and at the first stroke 
of the hammer. The ground kernels are placed in small heaps on 
an inclined metallic plate, the whole is exposed to the sun, the oil 
exudes slowly, losing any water which it may still retain, and flows 
through the grooves of the plate into a collecting vessel. It is then 
filtered. The yield by this semi-barbarous process is poor, barely ex¬ 
ceeding 6 per cent. By cold pressure the amount may be raised to 
29 per cent., and by hot pressure it ma.y reach 34 per cent. If the 
oilcakes be again treated the yield may be 66 per cent. The ex¬ 
planatory figures state that— 

II 

100 kilos of nuts produce on an average 33 kilos of kernels. 

100 kilos of kernels produce 66 kilos of oil. 

100 kilos of nuts then give 22 kilos of oil. 

1000 kilos of nuts, or 1 ton, costs in Tahiti 
£6 and for freight 
£3 4s . „ 

£9 4s. in all. 


But it is stated, on the other hand, that the kernels are sold at 
£16 per ton, and 1000 kilos of kernels, or 1 ton, yield 660 kilos>of oil 
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or 18 cwt., and if 18 cwt. of oil costs £16,1 ton of oil will cost £24, or 
24s. a cwt., excluding the cost of crushing. 

1 The candle-nut tree nowhere occurs plentifully, exoept in Malasia, ■ 
even if it he practically distributed throughout all India and Burma. 

It is said to be wild in the Wynaad as it is abundant there, but it is 
not a native of India, and generally grows as a roadside or garden 
curiosity near towns or villages. In Eastern India the fruits ripen 
from June to August (Boxb., Kurz), but in Western India not until the 
cold season (Talbot). D .ring the succeeding half-century the Indian 
press as a whole have rom time to time urged the importance of 
cultivating this tree, • ut with little or no effect. If, as already 
mentioned, the tree ■ .ists here and there all over India, it nowhere 
cccurs in such abun<’. ,nce, it is pleaded, as to hope for any immediate 
commerce in the o'". The oil dues not appear to be expressed any¬ 
where in India, e? ept in the r , nan States. In some parts of Burma 
it is used as a vr* nish for la quer ware, but according to Sir George 
Watt, it is usually stated tb < for that purpose it shows no advantage 
ever sesame or sarson (rap,, oil).. 

Properties of Candle-nut Oil .—The oil when crushed in the cold 
:s of a pale yellow with a pleasant odour, whilst hot crushed oil is 
crown with a b I smell. It dries somewhat about the same time as 
linseed oil. ' ae linseed oil its drying properties can be improved 
by “boiling' with driers. It then yields a boiled oil with very 
appreciable .rying properties. Various Paris firms have in this way 
obtained 1 xcellent results. Andds tested candle-nut oil as to its 
suitability for boiled oil and varnish-making. Small quantities of the 
crude brown oil were boiled with litharge, red lead, lead acetate, and 
manganese borate respectively. The lead-boiled oils were all very 
dark in . •'lour. At 140° 0. (284° I’.) the oil gave off bubbles. It was 
kept at that heat only for a short time, the reason being, as explained 
by And6s, that he was working on a very small amount of oil. The 
boiled oil smelled like the raw oil, only somewhat more unpleasant. 
The manganese borate boiled oil did not alter in colour. The boiled 
candle-nut oils were said by *And6s to dry 4 hours sooner than well- . 
boiled linseed oil! The boiled candle-nut oils dried at least 4 hours 
before the boiled linseed oil, even the raw oil itself also dried more 
quickly than raw linseed oil. At 325° C. (617° F.) candle-nut oil 
gave off vapours with a very strong unpleasant smell. After the oil had 
undergone partikl destructive distillation and a loss of 20 per cent, 
by decomposition occurred, there resulted a thick soft mass as in the 
more partial destructive distillation of linseed oil in Mulder’s milder ex¬ 
periment. ©ut the colour according to And6s was almost black, due 
to the presence of much admixed impurity. In any case, no drying oil 
jjan be heated to 617° F., without showing change of colour. Similar 
experiments were performed with the white oil. Nearly, all the 
site bpiled with lead were dark in colour, whilst the manganese- 
jorate-boilftd off was only slightly yellow. In the drying tests the pale 

i 27’ 
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candle-nut oil showed the same advantage over linseed oil as the 
browd oil, and dried some hours sooner. But when pale candle-nut 
oil was heated to 325“ C. (635° F.) it was found that after 20 per cent, 
had undergone partial destructive distillation, the oil bleached to a 
colourless’ white syrup. And6s reports that the durability of earth- 
coloured paints or metallic oxide paints with candle-nut oil as a 
vehicle, gave the same results as were obtained with boiled linseed 
oil. But owing to the scarcity of candlc-nut oil on the market there 
is little hope of its use becoming general. 

De Negri examined candle-nut oil from seeds of Aleurites triloba 
(Hemsley) and of A. Moluccana, Wild. By extraction with solvents he 
obtained 62 per cent, of oil, but it did not dry as well as Chinese wood 
oil from Aleurites Fordii. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CONSTANTS OF CANDLE-NUT OIL. 
(DE NEGRI.) 



Oil Extracted by 

Ether. 

Petroleum Spirit. 

Specific gravity at 15° C. 

0-920 

0-921 

Solidify ing-point. 

- 18 

Still fluid 

Melting-point of fatty acids 

20 to 21° C. 

— 

Saponification value. 

" 187A 

184-9 

Iodine value. 

139-3 

142-7 

Refractometer (Zeiss) .... 

— 

75-5 to 76 


Samples of lunch ing oil and nuts from the Philippines and Hawaii 
were examined at the Imperial Institute. The Philippine nuts con¬ 
tained 33 per cent, of oil and the latter 31 per cent. 


TABLE SHOWING THE CONSTANTS OF PHILIPPINE AND 
HAWAIIAN OIL. 



Philippine Oil. 

Hawaiian Oil. 

Specific gravity at 15‘5° C. 

0.1293 

0-927 

Refractive index at 20° C. 

1-4772 

1-4783 

Iodine value, Hanu’s test.... 

155-3 


Saponification value .... 

192-1 

192-6 

Insoluble fatty acids per cent.. 

92-5 

92-47 

Unsaponifiable per cent. 

0-51 

0-83 


De Negri’s colour reactions were undecided. The constants foi 
candle-nut oil are similar to those from wood oil and from a candle-nul 
oil examined by Lach, probably a mixed oil from different varieties ol 
Aleurites. When exposed to sunlight for 25 days in a sealed tu^e tLe 
above oils remained fluid, whilst expressed wood oil solidified under the 
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■same conditions. Wood oil extracted by solvents, according to De 
Negri, does not solidify under the action of sunlight, only the 
■expressed oil. The polymerised substance from the expressed oil 
melts at 32° C., the iodine value falls from 159 toT54. When heated 
for 100 hours in the dark at 100° C. it doe 5 not change, but on 
cooling remains liquid. Candle-nut oil extracted by carbon disulphide 
CS 2 similarly treated always remains fluid, whilst wood oil also ex¬ 
tracted by CS, solidifies. 

Fendler in 1903 examined the seeds of the candle-nut tree 
Aleurites Molucanm from the then German Cameroons. The kernels 
contained the usual normal percentage content of oil, viz. 64'4 per 
cent. The ether-extracted oil is yellow and has an acrid taste. Its 
specific gravity at 15° O. is 0-9254, its solidifying-point was -15° C. 
Its saponification value was 194'8, iodine value 114-2. The Keiehert- 
Mcissl value was T2. The solidifying-point of the fatty acids was 
15'5° C. and their melting-point 18“ The iodine value is far too low 
for genuine candle-nut oil. And yet, according to Fendler, the oil drieB 
quickly when spread in a thin layer and exposed to the atmosphere. 

Summary .—Henry A. Gardner gives an account of candle-nut oil, 
or, as he terms it, Lumbaug oil, in circular (No. 41) issued by the Educa¬ 
tional Bureau of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States. This account may well be taken as the source of a brief 
■summary of our present knowledge. 

“ Lumbang oil is obtainfed from a tree (Aleurites Moluccana) allied 
to the |pug tree (Aleurites Fordii), which is indigenous in Polynesia, 
and is now cultivated largely in parts of Asia and in tropical islands 
such as Hawaii and the Philippines. The tree grows to a moderate 
height, i.e. 30 to 40 feet, and is covered with large glossy leaves. It 
hears two crops of nuts, which are enclosed in very thick, hard shells. 
The kernels are pale, and contain so much oil that they are used as 
a source of illumination, henee the name—‘ candle nuts ’. They have 
a pleasant taste somewhat resembling Brazil nuts, and yield an oil 
very similar to tung oil, except that it docs not gelatinise on heating. 
The oil has purgative properties. The pressed cake is useful as a 
fertiliser, and is used for this purpose by the natives, its price being 
$100 per ton, whOreas ground fish manure or tankage fetches only 
$25. At the present tifne the nuts are shelled by hand labour, no 
machine having yet been invented to do this in a satisfactory manner. 
The average weight of the nut is 11'7 grammes, percentage of shell 
■67-9, and kernel 32T, and content of oil 60-3 per cent. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OP CANDLE-NUT OIL (GARDNER). 


Specific gravity.0-927 

Acid number.1-8 

Saponification number.192-3 

.Iodine number.162-0 

Refractive index.1-475 
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ANALYSIS Of CANDLE-NUT OIL CAKE (GABDNjL,,. 

' Per Cent. 

Nitrogen.7’S4 

Phosphoric ooid (P a t\,).' . 3 - 95 * 

Soda (Na„0).0-47 

Potash (K s O) ..1-42 

The Lumbang Nut Industry in the Philippines. —According 
A. W. Prautch, of the Philippine Bureau of Agriculture, lai 
quantities of lumbang nut are allowed to rot under the trees owing 
to the want of collectors, lack of transportation, and absence of 
organisation for dealing with the material. “The lumbang tree 
grows extensively in many parts adjacent to Manila, and from time 
to time the nuts are gathered in a haphazard fashion by the natives. 

A certain amount find their way to the four local mills through the 
agency of Chinese traders, but when these have obtained sufficient 
for their needs collection ceases. It is difficult to obtain precise 
data as to the amount of lumbang nuts treated, but it is estimated 

• .that the total quantity will not amount to rno-e than 100,000 piculs 
■ (1 picul = 139| lb.) annually, and the price at which they are sold 

in Manila .varies from $3 to $7'50 per picul for the shelled kernels. 

It is stated that there are two varieties of lumbang nuts, the one, 
a hard-shelled variety, being the true lumbang from Aleurites Moluc- 
ccma, also known as triloba, the other, a soft-shelled variety, from 
A. trisperma. The latter appears to be the more valuable of the two, 
as the oil resembles Chinese wood oil so closely that it is difficult to 
differentiate them, besides which it dries much more quickly than , 
that from the Moluccam species. During the last few years experi¬ 
ments in the planting of the lumbang tree have been inaugurated, 

, and since 1915 the Bureau of Agriculture have distributed 100,000 
seeds. The trees already growing have, however, been depleted 
. either in clearing the ground for cultivation or for use in the manu- 
' facture of match splints, for which, the wood being soft, it has been 
found quite suitable. It is pointed out that anyone taking up the 

• question of exporting lumbang should not lose sight of the fact that 
.. the nuts consist of one-third kernel and two-thirds shell, which means 
’' high freight charges for the unshelled material.” 

Cordemoy tells us that “ in Cochin-China, Indo-Chinese lacquer, i.e. 
Cay lacquer, is mixed with wood oil (from a dipterocarpous tree. ” 
More likely it is the real Chinese oil that is used and not gurjun 
y, balsam) in the proportion of 2 parts of lacquer to 1 part of wood oil. 
-iThe mixture is first exposed to the sun to give it the necessary fluidity. . 
",lt is then passed through a sieve to free it from extraneous matter. f 
Purified in this way it forms a very brilliant varnish. According to % 
note published by the ‘ Bevue Coloniale ’ of 19 May, 1895, candle-nut 
^ribil (Aleurites Moluccana, Wild), after having been reduced by boiling 
^•possesses analogous properties to a quick-drying oil of Chinese origin, 
fiand which the Chinese of Cochin-China use in making their varnish*. .: 
^ppecimens of wood varnished with lacquer collected in the forests q£& 
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Tayninh and candle-nut oil are, it would appear, deposited at the' 
Saigon Chamber of Commerce. Now the oil used in China for thisi 
purpose fs extracted from the seed of a tree yrhich iB no other than 
an Aleurites — A. cordata, Stend ( Elaeococca verrucosa, A. Juss), that 
the Chinese call Tong Tse Chou or Oil Tree, and the Japanese Wu 
Lung. It is not therefore surprising that candle-nut oil from an allied 
species should have analogous drying properties and should be capable 
of being utilised in making these varnishes. Moreover, according to 
Lemarie (‘ Bev. Cult. Col.,’ 5 September, 1899), the A'eurites cordata 
grows wild in the forests of Tonkin. It is the Cay T: au or rather the 
Cay Dan Son of the Annamites. But the colonists c Tonkin oonfuse 
it with the A. Moluccam, under the name of candlL-nut tree, a name 
which only belongs to the latter species. Moreover, trau oil has many 
analogies with candle-nut oil. It is yellowish, viscous, combustible, 
and much more quick drying. It is used with the lac after boiling. 
It is the wood oil of the Anglo-Chiuese market, and not to be confused 
with gurjun balsam.” - 

The above statement by Cordemoy and the statement as to the 
drying properties of candle-nut oil by AndAs which would make it out 
to be a better drying oil than wood oil, led the author to write to the 
Kew authorities to see, inter aha, if they could explain how it came to 
pass that candle-nut oil was reported as a poor drying oil on the one > 
hand, and as one of the best drying oils known on the other. The 
following extract contains that part of the Director’s reply which bears 
on candle-nut oil:— 

Extract from a Letter to the Author f rom the Director of Kew 
Gardens of 16 March, 1917. 

“ On the subject of your difficulty in reconciling certain statements 
that have been made with regard to the properties of candle-nut oil 
and the possibility of a confusion between Aleurites cordata and A 
Mohiccana, and in compliance with your request for data that may 1 
available for the purpose of Removing the difficulty, I beg to enolos 
a memorandum containing references to the more recent literatu: 
on the subject. Perhaps the difficulty you have experienced is. n< 
confined to the possibility of a confusion between A. cordata and, 
Moluccam, but may be aggravated by the confusion which has pr 
vailed between A. cordata and A. Fordii, the latter being the tn 
source of Chinese wood oil.” 

' The greater part of the memorandum referred to here is repr 
■duo&l in the section dealing with wood oil. 
j, The remarks in the memoijindum relating more especially 
candle-nut oil are as follows 

“Aleurites Triloba, ‘Candle-nut'. 

In addition to the commercial products of India referred to 
jMr.jj Mcfntosh’s, letter, some particulars together with an analyi 
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of the seeds will be found in ‘Bulletin of the Imperial Institute,' 
No. 2, 1907, pp. 135-6 (John Murray, London); ‘ Pharmaoographica 
Indica,’ by Dymoek, Warden, and Hooper, vol. iii., pp. 278-81 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 1893); and in 
the 'Agricultural News,' Barbadoes, 6 October, 1906, p. 317 (Dulau 
k Co., 37 Soho Square, London).” 

Fvntwmia Kkksia Afrimna Oil is obtained from the seeds of the 
plant formerly known as Kicksia A fricana, but now termed Funtumia 
FAastica, a West African rubber-bearing tree, cultivated in Trinidad 
and other West India Islands. The seeds are very small, 100 
of them only weigh about 75 grammes. Hebert obtained 20 per 
cent, of oil, Itideal and Acland 31 to 33 per cent. The oil deposits 
a solid stoarine on standing—specific gravity at 15° C. (59° F.); 
saponification No. 185; iodine No. 138; refractive index at 15° C. 
P4788; the insoluble acids amount to 95T per cent. (Rideal and 
Acland). 

Hemp-seed Oil is expressed from the seed of the hemp plant 
(Cannabis saliva), a plant belonging to the family of Urticaceie, the 
nettle family, and from the libres of which 
cordage, ropes, etc., arc spun. There is 
sometimes a difficulty in getting linseed 
absolutely free from adulteration with 
hemp-seed oil. This is owing to the prac¬ 
tice of growing linseed and hemp-seed as 
mixed crops. The oilcake is used as a 
feeding stuff for cattle. In the U.S.A. the 
yield of hemp-seed is said to be 20 to 40 
bushels of seed to the acre. The plant 
requires to be harvested before becoming 
quite ripe owing to liability to seeding. 
The fruit of the plant is nut-like in form, 
and comes on the market freed from its 
outer capsule. It is of an oval shape, 3 
to 4 millimetres long and 2 millimetres 
broad, somewhat drawn together in the 
middle. The outer a&ell is brown or 
greenish-brown in colour, thin and hard, 
with a smooth surface, composed of two 
sections, of which the outer is pale green¬ 
ish, and the inner brown-green. The fruit- 
like seed has a thin light green skin, and 
fills the capsule completely. The seed has 
a peculiar smell, a mild oily taste, abd contains 30 to 35 per cent, of 
i a pale limpid oil. 

The oil is obtained in the usual way by pressing the seed with or 
without previous heating, or by extraction in the customary form <of 
apparatus. 



Fig. 105 .—Cannabis satwa. 
The source of hemp-seed 
oil. 
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The yield of oil is about 25 per cent, by expression or 30 to 32 per 
;ent. by extraction. , ’ 

Cold* pressure extracts of a thin pale green oil, warm pressure 
i dark thick oil. 

The following figures give an idea of the composition of the seed:— 


TABLE SHOWING THE COMPOSITION OF (1) GERMAN AND 
(2) RUSSIAN HEMP-SEEl). 


• 

German Hemp- 
Seed. 

Russian Hemp- 
Seed. 

Organic matter. 

54-30 

54-95 

Proteids (included in above) . 

(l'-95| 

(15-00) 

Ash. 

P45 

4-50 

Water. 

8-05 

9-13 

Oil. 

38-00 

31-42 


In Poland, Galicia, and Russia large quantities are produced and 
used in the oil and varnish industries. In Kussia the best sorts are 
used as edible oils. ■< 

The principal application of the cold-pressed oil is in cooking and 
baking, and large quantities of warm-pressed oil are used for burning 
and in the manufacture ot" soap. 

The’green soft soap of North German? 'is a hemp-seed oil soft soap. 

The seed loses its germiuating powei very quickly, hence the stock 
of seed should be one season old only. It is said Russia annually 
produces half a million tons of hemp-seed. 


CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF HEMI’-SEED OIL. 



Density at 
15° V. 

» 

Sohdifi- 

cation- 

poiut. 

Sajjonifi- 

catiou 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 1 

Mau- 

meni'‘s 

Tost, 

r 'C. 

)leore- 

fracto- 

rneter. 

Alien 

0*925-0*9311 

Thick 



_ 


Benedikt . . ^ . 

- 

at 

— 

157-5 

— 

— 

Ch&tean . 

9-9270 j 

- 15“ C. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

De Negri and Fabris 

0-9230 \ 

solidifies 

192-8 

140-5 

95-99 

— 

Fontenelle 

0-9276 / 

at - 27” C. 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Hfibl . *. . 

— 

— 

— 

143 

— 

— 

Jean 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

+ so 

Massie . 

0-9255 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Mlumene 

— 

— 

— 

— 

98 

— 

Shukoff •. 

— 

— 

192-194-9 

157-169 

_ 

— 

Souchere . 

0-9255 

• - 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Valenta . 

— 

— 

193-1 

— 

— 

— 

F&hrion . 

0-925 


190-5 

145-6(1 




1 F. Ludwig, average oi 11 samples, 149-4. 
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PATTY ACIDS. 



Melting- 

ppint, 

Solidifica¬ 

tion-point, 

Mean 
Molecular 
W eight, 

Iodine Value. 

Acetyl 

Value. 

Benedikt and Ulzer . 



280-5 


7-5 

De Negri and Fabris 

17-10 

14-10 

_ 

141 

— 

Morawski & Demski . 

— 

— 

— 

122-125-2 

— 

Hubl.... 

19 

15 

— 

— 

— 


The colour of freshly pressed hemp oil is greenifeh-yellow; ‘that 
extracted with carbon disulphide is brownish-yellow, while ether- 
extracted oil is an intense fresh green. The green colour of the 
freshly-pressed or ether-extracted oil leaves it after some time and the 
oil becomes brownish-yellow. The smell and taste are like those 
of the seed. The flavour is described as disagreeable, the odour as 
mild. With regard to viscosity, at 15° C. the oil flows 9-6 times 
more slowly than water, and at 7-5° C. it flo- /s 11-6 times. Hemp 
oil dissolves in 30 parts of cold alcohol and is miscible in all pro¬ 
portions with boiling alcohol, but the solubility in alcohol of any oil 
is a function and factor of the free fatty acid. Its solution in 12 parts 
of boiling alcohol deposits stearine on cooling. One part of the oil 
requires 2 parts of ether to dissolve it. The liquid fatty acids contain 
a large proportion of linolic acid, and smaller quantities of linolenic 
and isolinolenic acids, also oleic acid. The elementary composition of 


hemp oil according to Mulder is— 

Carbon. 76*05 per oent. 

Hydrogen.11*35 „ 

Oxygen.12*60 „ 


The percentage of solid fatty acids in a hemp-seed-boiled oil separ¬ 
able from the mixed fatty acids was found by Lidoff to be 4-8 per cent. 
Fluid hempolic acid would appear to be identical with linolic acid, 
C 18 H 28 0 2 . Hazura gave in his first research the old formula, in his 
second research C 18 H 32 0 2 , with the hexabromlinolenic acid, of m.p. 
177° C., and the tetrabromhempolie acid, C 18 H 32 Br 4 0 2 . Lastly, 
systematic oxidation with KMn0 4 , shows that hempilic acid is not a 
simple body, it yields 4 per cent, of dioxysteuric acid, 24 per cent, of 
sativic acid, and 2-5 per cent.,of linusic and isolinusic acid. Fluid 
“hempolic” acid in addition to linolic acid, 70 per cent, contains oleic 
acid, C 18 H 34 0 2 , about 15 per cent., and linolenic acid, C l8 H 30 O 2 . 

Mulder found palmitin and stearin. Lewkowitsch denies the 
presence of the latter. The flash-point of hemp-seed oil is 275° C. 
(527° F.) (Bakusin). The dextro-rotary polarisation is 0T. , 

There are a number of colour tests for hemp oil. On heating with 
'soda lye (specific gravity 1-340) it gives a brownish-yellow hard soap,, 
whereas linseed oil gives a yellow but softer soap. With sulphuric 
tacid an intense green coloration, similar to that obtained with linseed' 
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oil, characterises it. 1 When 5 parts of hemp oil are mixed with 
part of a mixture of equal parts of strong sulphuric acid, fuming nitric ’ 
acid and water, a green colour is obtained which soon turns black, and 
becomes reddish-brown after 24 hours’ standing. Strong hydrochloric 
acid turns fresh hemp oil grass-green, and older oil yellowish-green. . 

The drying power of hemp oil has been stated to be as good as 
that of linseed oil. But it is far from being so. Weger in fact found it 
took 4 to 4^ days to dry with the oxygen absorption of 13-6 and 13'4 
respectively. Hemp-seed oil is, however, a useful raw oil for oil boil¬ 
ing. Its green coloration can be bleached by fuller’s-earth. More- 
•over, it may be changed to a golden-yellow by long heating at 300° F., 
when a golden-yellow stand oil is obtained. 

When mixed with 2-| per cent, of powdered litharge and If per 
•cent, of sugar of lead and heated, a very good boiled oil for painting pur¬ 
poses results. Zinc white ground with this boiled oil and painted on tin 
■dried in 12 hours. When the price of linseed oil is compared with that 
-of hemp-seed oil, it will be seen that if the latter will give as satisfac¬ 
tory results in practice as linseed oil does, its use would be profitable.' 

Experiments in Uniting Hemp-seed Oil. —Hemp-seed oil was first 
heated without the addition of driers. The temperature rose quickly 
to 200° C. (392° F.) without any scum forming on the surface, and with 
■only slight formation of bubbles. Vapour with a faint, rather pleasant 
•odour then began to be evolved, and when 270° C. (518° F.) was reached 
there was no “ breaking ” or separation of mucilage as with linseed oil. 
The tint'of the oil on cooling was, when seen in bulk, slightly darker 
and perhaps a little less transparent, but the smell did not differ from 
•that of the raw oil. By continued heating at 270° C. (518° F.) a very 
unpleasant vapour was evolved. On cooling, a slight increase was 
^noticed in the viscosity, but the colour was only slightly darkened. 
Heated for 2 to 2f hours at 300° C. (572° F.), a very thick-flowing 
.golden-yellow “stand” oil of high transparency was obtained, which 
resembled linseed “ stand ” oil in smell. 

A fresh sample of hemp-seed oil was treated with litharge. 500 
grammes were taken, and heated to 150° C. After 10 minutes at 
this temperature, 40 grammes of powdered litharge was stirred in, 
little by little. Ihe addition made the oil froth a good deal, but only| 
a slight scum was foftned. The colour altered to dirty greenish, 
•darkening little by little until the product finally became brown. 

A. Lidoff examined two Russian hemp-seed boiled oils with the 
following results:— 



I. 

11 . 

'Arid value. 

13*1 

12-7 A 

Saponification value. 

JSebner value. 

201'0 

— 

93‘4 

92-9 


140-0 

152-9 . 

iVoid valtle of fatty acids .. 

148-6 

Iodine yalue „ „ '. 

, 149-1 

163-4 
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Lidoff was astounded at the high iodine number of the fatty 
acids,' for in the literature Morawski and Demski’s figures are given 
as 122 to 125'7. These figures are much too low, being due to the pro¬ 
longed heating of the fatty acids. LidofFs figures for the two boiled 
oils for similar reactions, showing a relationship between the iodine 
and oxidation figures, is excessive; then the Hehner value of 93'4, and 
the iodine number of 140 of boiled oil I. calculated for the fatty acids 
themselves, give the iodine number of 149'9, which agrees well with 
that found by Lidoff 149'1. The acidity of the boiled oil has increased 
one-fourth. The increase is due to the great heat utilised in oil-boiling, 
as Lidoff only found the small glycerine content. The glycerine 
therefore plays an important role during the drying process, as Lidoff" 
found by two oxidation experiments with boiled oil IT., and the fatty 
acids contained therein. But the film was far too thick. That the 
layer of free fatty acids absorbed more oxygen, but took much 
longer to dry than the glyceride, is not surprising. Mulder obtained 
the same results with linseed oil. The acid value of the fatty acids 
submitted to the experiment (inner half 75 days, 153'4 to 163'2). 
Petroff made two similar experiments but with much thicker coats, 
one with the raw oil, the other with the same hemp-seed oil blown 
and heated to 200° to 250° C. (= 392° to 482° F.) for 4 hours. The 
oxygen absorption in both cases was 12 per cent., that of the inner 
half only 0'3 in 75 days. Petroff concludes that the blowing of hemp- 
seed oil is beneficial. These hemp-seed bcfiled oils took the following 
time to dry :— 


Raw hemp-seed oil.8 days 

,, ,, ,, with 12 per rent. MnR . . .25 hours 

„ „ „ „ 2 „ MiiTj . . .25 „ 

Blown hemp-seed oil,,, 2 ,, MnR . . . 20 „ 

„ „ „ „ 2 „ MnL . . . 34 ,, 


Boiled Hemp Oil. Specification for South Russian Foot. Flys .— 
Boiled hemp oil must be pure with no foots, without any bitter taste, 
and be unmixed with other cheap oils. It should not yield over 1 
per cent, of foots. (1) It should mix easily with pigments and flow 
easily with the brush, dry to the bottom surface in 24 hours, and not 
creep. (2) The specific gravity at 15° C. must be between 0‘935 and 
0'955. (3) If it is agitated with strong sulphuric acid and does not 
take on a clear green colour but one of a reddish tinge, then there is- 
certainly a mixture of train oil present. (4) If when mixed with 
ether it yields a dark red colour when poured on ultramarine, rape 
oil is present. (5) It must not contain a mixture of linseed oil 
Horned Poppy Oil. —The oil of Glaucium flavum is<> present in 
the seed up to 30 per cent, of oil. 'When extracted in the cold it is 
a-pale yellow, inodorous, insipid, its density is uncertain. Cloez gives 
for two tests 0'913 and 0’92416. one of which, evidently the first, 
must be a misprint. When hot expressed, this oil is darkej and 
smells more strongly. It dries very well and should be atilised as 
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an edible oil, and as an illuminant. As the plant springs up natur¬ 
ally on waste gravelly ground, on the seashore, and the bahkB of 
streams^ it has been thought to multiply it there and thus render 
barren land profitable, such as the shingle of the lower Seine. 
This project was never executed. „ 

- Kaya Oil .—This oil is obtained in Japan from the seeds of Turreya 
nucifcra S. ei Z. (Taracca). The plant grows wild in mountainous 
regions in several districts of Japan. The kaya seed is usually of a 
long oval shape with pointed ends. It is T5 to 2'5 centimetres long, 
and weighs on. an average 1 gramme. The testa has a brick-brown 
colour, and is very hard; the nucleus is pale yellow, covered with 
reddish-brown tegmen. A sample consisted of 32 per cent, testa and 
68 per cent, nucleus. The analysis of the nucleus gave the following 
results 


Locality. 

Moisture. 

Oil. 

Ash. 

Tokyo.... 

5*04 per cent. 

__ 

5107 per cent. 

2*20 per cent. 

Shiga .... 

2-07 

51*70 

2*20 


The. oil is prepared by steaming and pressing the powdered seeds. 
About 13 per cent, by volume of the oil is obtained from the seed. 
For the examination of the oil, a cold drawn oil from the Tokyo seeds 
and two commercial specimens from Miye and Tottori prefectures 
were used. The oil obtained by cold pressing is a light yellow liquid 
with a faint odour and mild taste. When cooled down even to - 20° 
C. it gave no turbidity. The commercial oils are yellow in colour, 
and have faint, resinous odour. Their taste is decidedly unpleasant. 
The Tottori oil was very turbid from the presence of admixed im¬ 
purities. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OF KAYA OILS. 



Tokyo Oil. 

Mi vc Oil. 

. I _ 

Tottori Oil. 

Specific gravity 15° C. 

0*9238 

0*9233 

0*9244 

Acid value 

1*48 

4*24 

12*66 

Saponification value 

188*38 

188*34 

1H7-95 

Iodine value (Wijs).... 

142*21 

137-95 

133-37 

Hehner value ? . 

95-7 

— 

— 

Reichert-Meissl value 

0*93 

_ 

_ 

Refractive index at 20" C. 

1*4770 

1-4760 

1-4757 


Kaya oil dissolves readily in. the common solvents; in Valenta’s 
test the cold-drawn oil gave turbidity at 62° C. By the elaidin test 
(at 15° C.) no solidification was observed after 2 hours, and at tfcs 
0 end of 24 hours only a small deposit of a buttery substance was 
forftied.^ The mixed fatty acids obtained from the cold-drawn oil 
form a pale yellow liquid at the ordinary temperature; when cooled. 
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crystalline deposits were formed, which melted into the oily part at 

: 26° C. The following constants were determined: Specific gravity 

(at 98° C.), 08509; neutralisation value, 192-81; mean molecular. 

weight, 290-96 ; iodine value (Hiibl), 149-45. When heatel in a thin - 

layer at 100° 0. for 3s hours kaya oil dries to an elastic film. The 

boiled oil prepared by heating the oil with manganese borate or 

rosinate, dries perfectly in 24 hours at the ordinary temperature. By 

the hexabromide test no precipitate was obtained. The composition 

•of kaya oil has not yet been fully ascertained. T. Kametaka obtained 

a tetrabromide of m.p. 114° C. by brominating the mixed acids in 

glacial acetic acid; so the presence of linolic acid should be taken 

■ as proved. Kaya oil belongs to the group of drying oils. Its drying' 
property is, however, much weaker than that of linseed oil, as might 
be expected from its iodine value. The cold drawn oil is used as 

, • an edible oil; commercial oils have sometimes a very unpleasant 
resinous odour, and are utterly unfit for foodstuff. Besides for burn¬ 
ing, the oil is used in the manufacture of oil papers, as an insecticide, 
etc. It may be also used as a material in the manufacture of paint 
and varnish. 

Lallemantia Oil. —French, Huile de Lallemantia ; German, Lal- 
lemantiaol. —Density at 20“ to 21° C. 0-9336; solidifies at - 35° C.; 
Hehner value, 93'3; Reichert value, 1'55 ; saponification value, 185 ; 
iodine value, 162-1; melting-point of fatty acids, 22-2° C.; solidifica¬ 
tion point of fatty acids, 11° C.; iodine value of fatty acids, 166 - 7. 
'This oil is extracted from the seeds of Lallemantia Iberica, Fisch et 
M., a plant belonging to the Labiatai, growing wild in the Caucasus, 
■and cultivated as a farm crop in Russia, near Kieff. Its iodine value 
is very high, thus ranking it amongst the first members of the drying 
, oils. Wood oil, however, surpasses it, although the drying properties 
of linseed oil would appear, according to Richter, to be inferior to it. 
Richter spread a little of the oil on a watch-glass, and after 9 days’ ex¬ 
posure it dried to a thick resinous coating. But the drying properties 
have possibly been overrated, and confirmatory results are necessary. 
„ • By heating the oil to 150° C. (302° F.) tor 3 hours complete drying 
took place after 24 hours. The oxygen absorption by Livache’s test 
r. was 15-8 per cent, after 24 hours, and for the mixed-fatty acids 14 per 
. cent, after 8 days. Ten grammes of the oil at 18° C. treated with 2> 
grammes of concentrated sulphuric acid gave an increase in tempera- 
ture of 120° C. (248° F.) identical with a good linseed oil. 

Madia Oil is extracted from the seeds of Madia Sativa, a Chilian 

■ plant,introduced in the early decades of last century into the agriculture 
' of the drier parts of Europe. Madia oil expressed without heat is 

transparent, yellow, odourless (Lindley), endowed with a peculiar 

• "valour, and fit for salads. Its cake is good for cattle. It produces 
in dry climates aB much oil per acre as poppy. In comparison 

• with colzas as 32 to 28, linseed oil as 32 to 21, and olives rs ,3^ 
»*' to 16. Thi4 oil dries very well, and can compete witE the best 
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poppy-seed oil. The density of the oil is about 0-92922, is coloured 
red by nitrous acid, and forms with soda a hard colourless spap. ’' 

PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS ; OF MADIA OIL. 


Authority. 

Density at 
15° 0. 

Solidification- 

Sapoiftfi- 

Iodine 

Maumen6 

poiut. 

cation No. 

No. 

Test. 

De Negri and Fabris 

0-9285 

-12 to - 15 

192*8 

117-5-119-5 

95-99° C. 

Hartwich 

0-920-0-928 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Biegler 

— 

- 22-5 

— 

__ 

— 


(cold drawn) 




Winkler . 

0-9280 

- 10 to - 17 

_ 

— 

_ 



(by hot 
pressuro) 




Fatty Acids. 

Solid-point. 

Melting- 

point. 

Iodine | 

No. 


De Negri and Fabris 

2S-22 

29-26 

120-7 

1 




Pro. 106.—Longitudinal section of fruit of Zea- Mats (x 6). 

* 0 , pericarp; «, remains of the stigma; fs, base of the fruit; eg, hard yellowish 
. part of endosperm; ew, white softer portion of endosperm ; sc, scutellum 
. (ootyledon) oi embryo; ss, its apex; e, its epidermis; k, plumule; to (be¬ 
low), the main root; ws, sheath covering main root; tc (above), lateral root¬ 
lets springing from the firet intemode of the stem, st. (After Sachs.) 

Maize Oil, Corn Oil .—The commercial prominence which maize 
oil and cake have gained during the past two decades has proved 
the importance of this grain as a competitor of the oil seeds as soon 
As the characteristics of its products were understood. Both the oil 
aad c^ke have been subject to the prejudices whioh exist against all 
i na# products, and they have been marketable only at prices whioh 
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afforded a sufficient margin of saving, as compared with the older 
comm'odities whose field they invaded, to command the attention of 
buyers. * 

Maize oil has certain characteristic properties, however, that are 
not at pi esent made use of, at least, to the extent they might be. It 
forms a strong and elastic emulsion very quickly. It is very fluid, 
and remains clear, and that at a very low temperature. It does not 
give when chilled any precipitate until 0", when a few gelatinous 
strings separate. It is susceptible of refining to a handsome, almost 
water colour, much finer than can bo done with linseed oil. Kan- 
cidity rarely or never gives trouble in this oil, nor is the danger of 
spontaneous combustion (ignition) so great as in others. The taste 
and odour can he largely removed, nor are they unpleasant in the 
crude oil, cons sting simply of an intense maize taste and odour. 

The crude oil, obvious without any test, would seem to indicate 
that there are groat possibilities for a carefully refined product which 
would give it a prominent place among the, edible oils, and would 
possibly enable it to find its way into industrial uses for which it has 
not thus far been suggested. It is less likely, apparently, to invade 
the domain of linseed oil than it is to compete with the semi-drying 
class to which it more distinctly belongs. 

As is generally known, the oil is now made wholly from the germ 
of the maize kernel, which is an otherwise valueless if not, indeed, 
detrimental constituent of the corn, in the manufacture of glucose, 
starch, and in alcohol distilling. This has proved an unfailing and 
cheap source of supply, and this is said also to give to the cake a 
superiority over cake from seels which yield a larger percentaje of 
husk or other exterior hull. Analysis of corn cake, the figures given 
being percentages:— 


TABLE GIVING COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF MAIZE, LINSEED, AND 
COTTON-SEEI) OILCAKES. 



Maize 

Oilcake.’ 

Linseed 

Oilcake. 

Cotton- seed 
Oilcake. 

Moisture. 

9*75 

9*53 

9*1 

Protein ...... 

21*70 

32*75 

45*0 

Fat. 

10*50 

10-50 

10-0 

Non-nitrogenous extract and fibre . 

54-68 

42*00 

29*0 

Ash. 

3*37 

5*25 

0*4 


The larger percentage of protein in cotton-seed oil cake is the 
average of a series of analyses, the range of which was from 41 to 53 
per cent. A careful determ inat on of the fertilising value of the dif¬ 
ferent cakes has not been ma ie. However, they serve to indicate 
that corn cake is, as it would seem necessarily to be when we con¬ 
sider that it is made wholly from the heart of the kernel, Bi leds 
formidable competitor of the oil seed product than is the oil itself. 
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Manihot Oil .—Manihot Glazowii oil is the product of a rubber¬ 
bearing tree, indigenous to arid regions of Brazil but cultivated in 
East and West Africa. The nut weighs about 05 gramme, about 
3 grammes, the shell or husk is hard. The seed contains 45-3 per 
cent, of kernel and 54'7 per cent, of shell. But Pendler and Kuhn 
found 25 per cent, of kernel. The whole seed yielded 15-75 per cent, 
of oil. On exposure to air in thin film this oil dries to a skin after a 
few weeks but the absorption of oxygen is not great, amounting only 
to 8-8 in 7 days. Specific gravity at 15° C., 09238 to 09258; m.p. 
below - 17° C„; saponification No., 188-0 to 189'1; iodine No., 135 
to 137; refractive index at 15” G., 1-475. Fatty acids: The oil con¬ 
tains 95-1 per cent, of insoluble fatty acids. Specific gravity at 25° C., 
‘0-898-1; solidification-point, 20-5° 0.; m.p.. 23-5° C.; neutralisation 
No., 197-6; iodine No., 143-1. 

Nsa-Sana .—Some seeds from the Calabar district of Southern 
Nigeria were examined by the Imperial Institute. No information 
was received as to the botanical source of the seeds, but from in¬ 
quiries'by the principal Forestry Officers, they are the product of 
Ricinodendrtm africanum. The sample consisted of about 3-| lb. of 
the seeds, which were in fair condition on arrival. They contain 
45-2 per cent, of oil, which dried in a day on exposure to air at the 
atmospheric temperature, and left a wax-like residue. The oil has 
been examined chemically and found to resemble t’ung oil (Chinese 
wood oil) in composition. ■ The following table gives the results ob¬ 
tained in the examination of the oil from the Nsa-Sana seeds and also 
the t’ufig oil for comparison :— 


1 

Oil from 

1 

T’ung Oil. i 


Nsa-Sana Seeds. 

Specific gravity at 20° C. 

0-0320 

0-033 to 0-942 


(at 15-5° C.) 

Saponification value. 

301-6 

190-197 

Iodine value, per cent. 

Hehner value (percentage of insoluble 

147-7 

149-165 

fatty acids). 

05-2 

96-3 

Titer test (solidifying-point of fatty acids) 

• l 

8D-7”C. 

37-1 to 37-2° 0. 


These results, and the behaviour of the oil on drying, seem to shov 
that the oil from Nsa-Sana seeds could be utilised as a substitute fo: 
tung oil; but technical trials would be necessary in order to de 
termine this point. Tung oil is principally sold in the United State 
■of America, but there is also a fair market in this country, where i 
is used in the manufacture of linoleum and also varnish-making. Thi 
price of tung oil in London at the date of report was from £32 to £3; 
per ton. The Nsa-Sana oil could also be utilised for making sof 
soap, and at present it would be worth from £18 to £20 per ton fo 
this purpose. The value of the seeds would Jie determined by th 
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amount of oil which they contain and the price obtainable for it. 1 
' The sheds were analysed, and the results showed that the * cake ” 
left after the extraction of the oil would possess a feeding value ap¬ 
proximately equal to that of decorticated cotton-seed cake. 1 The meal 
was examined for poisonous constituents, and indications of the 
' presence of an alkaloid were observed. On this account, and also 
owing to the nature of the oil which the seeds contain, it seems im¬ 
probable that the cake could be used as a cattle food, and very careful 
experiments as to its effects on animals would first have to be made 
before it could be recommended for this purpose. It could, however, 
be utilised as a manure, since it is rich in nitrogen. 

Mankelti Nut Oil { Nsa-Sana Oil). —This oil is said to be the pro¬ 
duct of Ricinodendron Rhantanenii (Schinz), belonging to the family 
of Euphorbiacea or Sporge Worts, growing to a height of 40 to 50 
feet, and common in the South African veldt, indigenous to South-West 
Africa. But the same tree apparently grows in Central Africa, if we 
may take Southern Nigeria as part of the Central Division of Africa. 
At any rate the fruit of the Rwinodendron Rhantanenii is described 
as weighing about 10 grammes, and the seed about 1{ grammes. The 
kernel weighs about 10 per cent, of the whole fruit. It contains 51‘5 
per cent, of oil = 32'3 on the whole seed, or £-15 per cent, on the 
fruit. A later bulletin describes the fruits as § to 1 inch in diameter, 
and 1 inch to 1-J inches in length, consisting of husks 13 per cent., 
mesocarp 20 per cent., and nuts 67 per cent. The kernel of the nut 
formed 10 per cent, of the entire fruit. The kernels contained about 
4T per cent, of moisture and 57'2 per cent, of a bright yellow liquid 
oil, giving the following numbers: specific gravity at 20° C. 0'9320; 
acid number, l - 9; saponification number, 191 - 5; iodine number, 133 , 6. 
Its iodine number, insolubility in alcohol and solubility in light pe¬ 
troleum, point to the oil being semi-drying and not to its belonging to 
the castor-oil group. It is not particularly suited for paint-grinding or 
varnish-making. It is used as an edible oil. The small proportion of 
kernel and the difficulty of extracting the oil debar as unprofitable 
the exportation of nuts to Europe. 

With regard to Manketti nuts, the latest information states that 
these are obtained from a Euphorbiaceous tree (Etc 'nodendron Rau- 
tanenii), which grows on the South African veldt. It is a moderate¬ 
sized tree growing to a height of 15 to 25 feet, in some places form¬ 
ing extensive forests. The fruits are about f to 1 inch in diameter 
and 1 to 4 inches long, have a tough outer reddish-brown, husk, a 
pulpy brownish mesocarp, and a nut which amounts to about 67-per 
cent, of the whole fruit. The shell of the nut is thick and woody, 
while the kernel, amounting to only 10 per cent, of the whole fruit* 
Id oily and cream-coloured. The kernels yield 57-2 per cent, of a 
bright yellow oil, which has an iodine value of 133‘6 and is a semi¬ 
drying oil. This could be used for soap-making and possibly asim 
edible oil, but for paint and varnish purposes it would net^be al- 
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together suitable. At the present time the kernels would fetch per¬ 
haps £20 per ton, but in ordinary times their value would,be Hearer 
£12 or £14. The nuts are extremely difficult to crack, and this, 
together with the small proportion of useful kernel and mesocarp, is 
regarded as a barrier to their employment in preference to other oil 
seeds as long as the latter can be obtained at reasonable prices. 

Niger, Kersanee, or Ram-til Oil .—The " Niger seed ” of African 
commerce, and the ram-til or Kersanee of Indian cultivators is the 
product of a plant belonging to the natural order of Composita 
Guizotia Oleifera. The plant grows wild on the Gold Coast of 
Africa and is cultivated in Abyssinia and in many parts of India, 
especially Mysore and the Deccan. Here the seed is sown in July- 
August after the first heavy rains, the fields being simply ploughed and 
neither weeded nor manured. The seed is drilled in rows 11 to 13 
inches apart, and 4 to 6 lb. seed per acre is held sufficient. It is 
commonly grown alone but is sometimes accompanied by a pulse crop. 
When the crop is ripe it is cut (3 months after the sowing) near the 
root and stacked for 8 Says, and after being sun-dried for a few days, 
the seed is threshed out and separated from fragments of the plant 
by a'fan, the produce being about 2 bushels an acre, which seems a 
very poor yield. By.the common country mills only 25 per cent, of 
oil is got from the seed, but better appliances bring the average up to 
35 or even 40, but the seed dries quickly, and in England yields only 
16 gallons of oil, while rape-seed yields 20 gallons. The oil is limpid, 
clear, pale yellow or orange in colour, and sweet flavoured with a 
nutty ttfkte, and is used as an edible oil by the poorer classes of India 
and commonly as a lamp oil. It is said to be useful in case of dislo¬ 
cated or fractured bones in cattle. Though much inferior to gingelly 
it is often used as a substitute for it and to adulterate both gingelly 
and castor oil. The oil contains little stearic or palmitic acid, hence 
soap made from it though very white is soft. The cake is highly 
appreciated in some parts of the country, being much, esteemed as a 
food for milch cows. The seeds are crushed in Hull and Marseilles. 
It is used as a substitute fof linseed oil when the latter is dear, and 
also to adulterate rape, etc., oils. It is said by Allen to dry rapidly 
at 100° C. Prom its iodine number Niger-seed oil falls to be 
classed amongst the slow drying. However, it is said, owing to the 
scarcity and high price from time to time of linseed oil of late years, 
o be largely used as a linseed oil substitute. On this basis Meister 
nade some experiments on its drying properties. He found it to 
Iry l)y itself in 8 days, but by adding driers in 16 to 20 hours. But 
he boiled oil was much darker than boiled linseed oil, and the dried 
urface remains tacky for a whol# day. To some extent Niger-seed 
lil closely resembles Soya bean oil, and is only used as a substitute fo«"» 
1 'Jed linseed oil when the product is pale enough coloured. 

/For details of the extent of the different areas under this crop in 
/e provinces of India, so far as statistics are available, and the crop 
VOL. I. 28 
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classified with other oil crops, the reader is referred to Sir George 
Watt's “ Commercial Products of India,” page 625. 

1 Oil from the Para Rubber Tree, Hevca Seed Oil. —On extraction 
with petroleum ether the entire seed gives 20 per cent, of oil. The 
kernel alone, which is about half the weight of the seed, gives 42‘3' 
per cent. The total oil is distinguished from that pf the kernels alone 
mainly by containing a solid fat with a high saponification number and 
low iodine value. The oil dries in the air to a pale transparent coat, 
and could be used as a substitute for linseed oil, especially now that 
Hevea is systematically cultivated for rubber. The kernel oil shows the 
following constants: specific gravity at 15"C.,0'93; free acids reckoned 
as oleic, 5-4 per cent., acid number, 10-7; saponification number, 206'1; 
iodine number, 128'3. A sample of oil from ground seeds gave 
05'6 per cent, of free fatty acid reckoned as oleic. This large amount 
is due to a decomposition of the neutral oil in the crushed seed by an 
enzyme, and makes the meal useless as fodder. Nevertheless the 
press-cakes from the kernels can be fed to cattle. Analysis of these 
press-cakes gave: Water, 13-36 per cent.; ash, 5-19; fat, 6’00; 
protein, 26-81; cellulose, 48-64. Hevea-seed oil is valued at about 
-£20 per ton. It is not advisable to export the whole seeds, but the 
kernels, which are taxed at from £10 to £12 per ton, must be exported. 
The press-cakes have about the same value as linseed press-cakes, . 
viz. from £5 15s. to £6 15s. per ton. 

Para Rubber Seed Kernels. —A sample of Ceylon kernels yielded 
45 per cent, of oil on extraction by solvents. A sample of the extracted 
oil was found to give a high "acid value,” and this was se^n to be 
the cause of the poor non-spreadiug qualities of paint prepared ,from 
it. A high “ acid value ” is given by oil from damaged or old kernels; 
only sound seeds should be used. If seeds are decorticated on rubber 
plantations, as they should Ire for export, they should be well sun- 
dried, to prevent moulds, which are likely to liberate free fatty acids 
from the oil. 

Samples of the seed were distributed to various firms for technical 
trial, and samples of the cake, after expressing the oil, were sent to 
the South-Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, for feeding trials. The 
results of these trials may be summarised as follows 

1. Paint and Varnish Manufacture. —Om of the principal uses to 
which the oil may be put is the manufacture of paints and varnishes, 
since it belongs to the class of oils known as drying oils and closely 
resembles linseed oil, for which it forms a good substitute for the 
above purposes. Manufacturers to whom the samples were sept lor 
trial state that, unless the oil is obtained at a fairly reasonable prioe* 
compared with linseed oil, it could 4104 compete with the latter. ‘ ■ 

i 2. Linoleum Manufacture. —From several trials made with tie 
oil, the general opinion was that it was not very suitable for linoleum , 
manufacture, and could not be used as a substitute for linked ojlA-; 
’unless the prict, was very low. 
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3. soap Manufacture. —One firm,of oil crusher^ 3aid that it might 
be equal in value to linseed or cotton-seed oil for soft soap# ' 

Contusions. —There would be no difficulty in finding a suitable 
market for the oil, not only as a substitute for linseed oil, when the 
latter was high in price, but also for purpose^ for which linseed oil 
was unsuitable; but in the problem of utilising the oil, cost of raw 
material and cost of manufacture of the oil and quantities available 
all intervene. 

By hydrogenation a new market may be found for oils of this type, 
e.g. in candle-making or even for edible purposes. 

Pdra Rubber-seed Cake: Cattle and Sheep Feeding Trials .— 
The first consignment of cake from Bangoon used in feeding trials 
was abnormal, as it contained about 18 per cent, of fat, whereas not 
more than 6 to 9 per cent, would be normallj present in the cake from 
well-expressed seeds. In the second series of experiments a cake of 
more normal composition was used. In the first trials, which were 
on a small scale only, t^ie cake was fed to cows; most of them ate the 
cake readily after it was moistened with water. ( N.B .—It is dry and 
powdery in the natural state.) No abnormal results were obtained. 

Similar results were obtained in the case of sheep, which did not 
like the cake fed alone, but ate it mixed with other foods. In the 
second series, 14 tons of cake from kernels obtained from Ceylon were 
used. The cake used is stated to resemble a normal market produot, 
and to be comparable wtth linseed oake used in England. The 
following results were obtained from these feeding trials:— 

Sheep. —A group of animals accustomed to trough feeding were 
Used, and' the smallest admixture of Para-seed cake in other con¬ 
centrated food was detected by them and left uneaten, even when the 
total food supplied over a fortnight was reduced below the ration 
neoessary for maintenance. All attempts at feeding sheep with the 
cake failed. 

Young Cattle.—These ate the cake readily, but when the quantity 
was increased to 8 lb. per head daily, scouring occurred, and even, 

5 lb. per day with 56 lb. of fcangold produced slight laxative effects. 
Further experiments confirmed these results, and the cake should n6t, 
therefore, be fed larger quantities than this latter amount. The 
beef from two of these Sattle, subsequently slaughtered, after having 
been fed with Para-seed cake at the rate of 6 lb. per day for 10 
, weeks, was reported upon very favourably. 

Dairy Cows. —Six barren oows were taken for this trial and were 
fed ■qfith increasing quantities of Para rubber-seed oake up to 14 lb. 
(,»t the end«of a week, this being the only concentrated food given, 

' No change was observed in the excreta after continuing the trial for 
6' days. The yield of milk roBe, as the food was richer than tha^ 
'normally fed, but the percentage of milk fat was unchanged. Butter, 
rtede, from the milk was normal. The conclusion is drawn that 
dairy cow* may be safely fed with Para-seed oake. 
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Full-grown Fattening Cattle .—The dairy cows used in the previous 
trial were 'fattened while in milk, the amount of cake fed being re¬ 
duced from 14 lb. to 8, lb. with the addition of 4 lb, of other cake. 
The cows remained healthy and gave a high milk yield, till they were 
intentionally dried off a month before sale for slaughter. The increase 
per day in live weight over a period of 9 weeks was T7 lb. per cow. 
From these experiments the cake appears to be an excellent fatten¬ 
ing food for cows, and its value as a cattle food has been proved. 

TABLE SHOWING THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF THE CAKE 
USED IN THE TWO TRIALS IN COMPARISON WITH LINSEED 
CAKE. 




Para-seed Cake! Para-seed Cake 
(Abnormal ! (Normal 
Sample). Sample.) 

Linseed Cake. 

Moisture. 


0-01 

8-75 

11-6 

Crude proteins 

Consisting of— 


29*93 

JO-1!) 

29-5 

True proteins .... 

i 

27-03 

24-85 

— 

Other nitrogeneous substances 

j 

2-90 

5*34 

— 

Fat. 


17-08 

8-71 

9-50 

Carbohydrates (starch, etc.) . 


35-97 

41-71 

35-54 

Fibre . 


4-82 

5-01 

9-10 

Ash. 


4T.9 

5-00 

5-20 

Nutrient ratio .... 


— 

1-20 

1-20 

Food units .... 



139 

133 

■' 


The close agreement between the normal cake and linseed cake is 
very marked. A small quantity of cyanogenetic glucoside was present, 
yielding approximately 0'02 per cent, prussic acid—a negligible 
quantity. 

Perilla Oil is crushed or extracted from the kernel or almond 
of the seed of a plant belonging to the Labiata*, Perilla Ocymoides, 
which grows in Japan, China, and India. The fresh oil is pale 
yellow in colour and tastes and smells like linseed oil. In a very old 
acid oil Meister found the colour to be very bro^n and the smell 
fishy. The oil is used in Japan for the same purpose as wood and in 
the Himalayas as an edible oil. The acclimatisation of the plant in 
Europe has hitherto been impeded by the fact that, the oil is only 
exported to Europe in small quantities. In Japan the average annual 
crop of perilla seed is approximately 1,000,000 ken (1,330,00Q lb.). 
1,283,662 U.S. gallons of perilla oil worth $691,742, and 930,463, value 
$486,894, were produced in Japan in 1912 and 1913 respectively. » 
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PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OP PE RILL A OIL 


0 

Wij,. 

Observers * 

! Meistei. 

j 


Tsymatsu. 

Specific gravity 

o-uaoo D 

1 0-931 

0-937 

930-9 to 931-0H 

Refractive index 

— 


1-4780 

1-4822 to 1-4855 

Acid number . 

o-9 

| 10*11 

4-8 

0-84G „ 6-57 

Saponification number . 
Iodine number 

lHU-li 

’ 192-1 

193*4 

189-07 „ 193*88 

20b-l 

194-7 

193*3 

187-48 ,, 202-45 

Fatty acids— 
Melting-point . 

Acid number . 

Mean molecular weight . 
Iodine number. 

- u- v. 

197-7 

284 

21(H. 

. - 4 ’ C. 

■ J97-1 
284 
' 198-2 




The iodine value giren by Wijs for Perilla oil is the highest of any 
oil, the iodine value of which has hitherto been determined. Meister 
found his low absorption both by the Wijs and the Waller method, 
and ascribes such low results as being due to the age of his sample 
with an average Hehner number of 95. The calculated iodine number 
of the fatty acids in Wijs* sample should have been 217, and in 
Meister s sample 205; that in both values lower than those calculated 
can be readily understood. 

In harmony with the lower iodine number is the fact that the 
melting-point of the mixed fatty acids is the lowest of any oil hitherto 
determined. It arises from an abnormal small content ot saturated, 
i.e. solid, fatty acids. Fahrion not being satisfied with either Wijs or 
Meister s figures, and having a small quantity of Perilla seed at his 
disposal, extracted the oil with petroleum ether. The yield was 36 
per cent., which agreed very well with Wijs’ figures of 35*8. The 
seed was apparently pretty old. The iodine number of the oil was 
only 192-4. The separated fatty acids were completely fluid at 
summer temperature, but at 0° C. some crystalline fatty acida 
separated. From the high iodine value of Perilla oil we would 
naturally look fo? a moje rapid drying oil than linseed oil. On this 
point Weger gives oxygen absorption numbers of 18*3 and 20’9, 
and does not ^regard these figures as small. He found Perilla oil 
showed a sort ot* inertia on glass plates, and teuded to run into drops 
like quicksilver, so that it is difficult to obtain a uniform surface. 
Meister gives the following figures: A normal film in 6 to 8 days 
&nd a thin'film 0’5 mg. per sq. cm. in 2 to 3 days, but not uniformly. 
Lately it has been stated that rapid heating to 250° C. completely 
solidifies it. Thickened Perilla oil dries off uniformly, ajnd when 
boiled dries more rapidly than a similarly boiled linseejl oil, as 
sno\fn in_the following table 
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TABLE SHOWING THE DRYING PROPERTIES OF RAW PERILLA AND 
BOILBlS PERILLA OIL AS COMPARED WITH RAW AND BOILED 
LINSEED OIL. e 


1* 

Time of Drving, 

Oxygen 


Hours. 

Absorption. 

Linseed oil, raw. 

06 

19-3 

Perilla „ „ 0-8 mg. per eg. cm. 

144 

18'3 

,, „ ., 0-5. 

00 

21-2 

,, ,, heated to 250° C. 

G4 

18-3 

,, ,, ,, 7 hours to 250° C. . 

48 

18.4 

,, boiled oil, 8p er cent, of PbMnR dis-~l 


21-8 

solved at 150° C. . . . J 


Boiled linseed oil, 3 per cent. PbMnR dis-\ 
solved at 360° C. j 

10 

1ST 


Perilla oil is obtained from “ Perilla Nankinensis.” Two lots of 
this seed were imported, and one lot of 66(1 lb. on being pressed 
yielded 25 gallons of oil, which it was intended should be distributed 
among the members of the committee on testing paint vehicles of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. The seed contained 33 per 
cent, of oil. Analyses of the press-cakes and oik are given below 


Nitrogen.5’28 

Phosphoric acid.2‘58 

Soda NaoO.0-56 

Potash K„0.1-50 

i 


A Perilla oil boiled with 5 per cent, of above driers dried readily 
in 4£ hours, whereas boiled linseed oil takes 6 hours. Prom the 
published figures the oxygen absorption of Perilla oil sinks during oil¬ 
boiling; according to Meister, the maximum oxygen absorption of 
pure Perilla oil averages 25 per cent. The oil heated to 270° C. has ‘ 
been found to bleach pale yellow and does not darken in colour. It 
bleaches very rapidly with fuller’s-earth. Thickened Perilla oil is 
used for the same purposes as thickened, linseed oil, and is utilised 
•for the manufacture of printing-ink vehicles. Perilla oil will form a 
very good substitute for linseed oil when it is available in suitable 
quantities on the market, and at a fair price., 1 

Poppy-seed Oil. —Poppy-seed oil, so highly esteemed by artists, 
is obtained by crushing the seeds of the poppy (Papaver somniferwn), 
indigenous to the Eastern Mediterannean countries, but cultivated 
generally all over the world, partly for opium, partly for the oil in the 
seeds. The chief producing countries are China, India, Persia, 1 Asia 
Minor, Egypt, Algeria. There are two varieties of the poppy .■ Papaver 
album , D.C., with white seeds, and Papaver nigrum, D.C., with black 
seeds. Levant seeds are white, grey, blue, or red. Indian seeds are 
almost always white. * 

Cold-pressed poppy-seed oil has a mild, pleasant smell, it dots not 
readily rantidify; the brown (ruddy) oil, on the other haad, his afo 

' . fr: 1 ' 
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■ acrid -unpleasant taste, and its smell recalls linseed oil., The» white 
poppy-seed oil of the first pressure is mueh used as an edible oil, 
‘"either as it is—some persons prefer it to oliv4 oil owing to its neutral 
taste—or in admixture with olive oil. It is also used in pharmacy , 
in the preparation of emulsions. Second pressed oils are of a more 
or less dark brown colour, which hardly allows of their being utilised 
as' edible oils. However, it is possible by appropriate treatment to 
give them the yellow colour of first pressure oils. Germany imported, 
prior to the war, 30,000 tonB of poppy-seed; her own production, it 
was acknowledged, did not equal one-tenth of that amount. 



The white poppy yields the best oil, and is the seed used for 
medicinal purposes. The black poppy is the variety most extensively 
cultivated, as an oil producer being the most profitable. The yield of 
fatty oil has been said to be about the same in both varieties, viz. 
about 60 per cent. According to Sacc the poppy-seed contains:— 


TABLE SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF POPPY- 


«SEED. 

Oil . 

(SACC.) 


Per Cent. 

. 54-61 

Protein . # . 



. 23-26 

Albumenoids « 



. 12-00 

Cellulose . 



. 6-00 

Ash. 

• 



. 2 to 3 

TABLE SHOWING THE PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OF POPPY- 

SEED. (LEATHER,) 

Nitrdfcen.. 


Per Cent. 

. 2-57 

Albumenoid nitrogen 



. 2-84 

Moisture . 



. 4-00 

Oil . 



. 48-95 

Sana ’ . - . . . . 



. 2-97 

i AlbAmenoids .... 



-. . 17-50 

Sollble carbohydrates . 



16-99 

'.NYoody fibre ..... 



l . 5-09 

„ Soluble mineral matter . 

’ V-*. 



1 . 0-30 
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The commercial yield of the seed when crushed oscillates between 
36 and 40 per cent., and according to Renard between 37 and 39 per 
cent, in the oil-crushing mills of Northern France. The oil i& filtered 
before marketing. Poppy-seed does not contain morphine as alleged. 

Ertraction. —The poppy heads are opened after being partially 
dried, and their contents discharged on to an iron plate; they are 
then winnowed to remove fragments of the capsule, and afterwards 
ground to meal, which is packed in bags made of canvas and pressed, 
the oil being caught in tubs, where it is left to settle and thoroughly 
clarify. Two kinds of oil are on the French market': 1. The white 
salad oil, the oil from the first pressing of the best quality seeds. 
This very superior oil is also used in the manufacture of very high- 
class paints, such as are used by artists. This oil is almost colourless, 
or of a very pale golden-yellow. 2. The second quality of poppy-seed 
oil is used as an edible oil, in paint, and for other technical purposes 
it is the result of the second cold pressing. Likewise it is the result 
of pressing inferior seed. 3. By hot pressing a much inferior oil 
is got, only fit for soap-making. Fopp\ -seed oil is sometimes ob¬ 
tained by heating the seed, and mixing the products of two successive 
pressings In Iudi.i the first pressing is done cold and the second 
pressing is done hot, so that expressed oil is intended in India for use 
in industry, rather than as an edible oil. 

French Poppy Oil s,—There are two chief classes of poppy oil used 
in France, that made from home-grown seed being termed oeillette, 
whilst that from imported seed is known as pavot. As the former is 
the more expensive, it is desirable to he able to differentiate between 
them ; and for this purpose Yuaflart gives the following: Density, 
oeillette oil, 0'924 to 0'960, pavot oil, 0'923; iodine value, 133T, 
132'3; saponification value, 192, 195; oleorefractometer index, 
2f '6, 25'3; butyrorei'ractometer index at 25° C. 72’5 to 73, 71'5 to 72. 
There is a slight difference in flavour, the oeillette oil producing the 
impression of greater viscosity, though this is not borne out by the 
viscometer test. The greater thickness, however, is manifested by 
the capacity of forming a persistent froth when agitated, the fine air 
bubbles remaining imprisoned in the oil and rendering it opaque; 
whereas pavot oil under the same treatment remafhs clear and the 
air bubbles are larger. Frothing also occurs when air is blown 
through oeillette oil, but not with pavot oil. Oeillettq oil, also, has 
a fine yellow colour, darker than that of pavot oil. The two may be 
equalised in this respect by treating the latter with a neutral chromate 
of potash and a trace of fuchsin. The artificial colouring^ however, 
may be detected by the red coloration given with hydrochloric acid 
Igd it is evident that a sample responding to this test, whilst re¬ 
sembling oeillette oil in colour, must be pavot oil, provided it ex¬ 
hibits the characteristics common to both. t 

The Drying Properties of Poppy-seed Oil. —Looking to # its fino- 
leuic acid content, the rate of drying of poppy-seed oil is not so rapid 
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as one would wish. It takes 6 to 8 days to dry. Cloez fouftd in his 
oxidation experiments with thick films that the oxygen absorption of 
poppy-slied oil was the same as that of linseed oil, viz. 7'0 per oent. 
Mulder obtained a higher absorption than this for linseed oil. During 
his experiments on the plate, he reduced the tjiickness of the coating 
to 15 mg. per sq. cm. and the weight of the inner half increased 12'2 
per cent, in 30 days. With two experiments in direct sunlight, with 
films of 3'2 to 4'2 mg. per sq. cm., he only found 4-3 and 7’6 per 
cent., and these were maximum figures as there was no increase from 
the 3rd to the Kith day. The oxygen absorption of poppy-soed oil is 
naturally smaller than that of linseed oil. Weger found 13'4 in 61 
days. ,T. l’etroff made some experiments on the drying of poppy¬ 
seed boiled oil. He dissolved 2 per cent, respectively of (a) man¬ 
ganese rosinate and ( h) manganese linoleate, in one experiment in 
the raw poppy-seed oil, and in the other, in poppy-seed oil blown for 
a long time between 200° and 250' C. (392° to 482' F.), so as to obtain 
a very thick oil. Hi found the oils took the following times to 
dry 


Haw poppy-spci oil. 

,, ,, with 2 per cent. MnR 

„ „ *„ „ 2 „ MnL 

Blown poppy-seed oil, witli 2 per cent. MuR 
‘.2 „ MnL 


8 days 
25 hours 
34 „ 

Hi „ 

34 


The thickness of the film was 3 mg. per sq. cm., so the timrot 
drying was unduly long. 

The phenomena incidental to autoxidation are not n£| so 
strongly in evidence in the case of poppy-seed oil as in the ca a of 
linseed oil. This is borne out b\ the elementary composition of 
poppy-seed oil, given in the special literature on the subject. 



Autlioi. 

* - — 

Sacc. 


. . . i 

Lefort 


. i 

Cloez. 

. • . 

1 

Mulder . 




Carlton, 

Hydrogen, 

Oxygen, 

per (Vnt. 

per Cent. 

per Cent. 

70-0 

11-6 

11-8 

77-2 

11-4 

11-4 

77*5 

11-4 

11-1 

7(»*(» 

11-2 

12-2 


Completely Hry poppy-seed oil cedes to ether about 20 per cent., 
dried linseed oil 27'5 to 28’6 per cent., from which Mulder inferred 
that poppY-seed oil contained more oleic acid, but this does not agree 
.with his subsequent calculation^, where he only estimates the oleic 
acid as 8 per cent, of the dried portion of poppy-seed c il which he 
identified with linoxin. , 

Hazura and Prussner obtained from 100 grammes of fluid pa¬ 
pa v%ric acid 8'5 grammes of dioxystearic acid, 18'5 grammes of 
sativie acid, 0'3 gramme of linusie and isolinusic acid.4 However, 
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they afterwards gave the unsaturated fatty acids of poppy-seed' oil 


TABLE SHOWING THlf PERCENTAGE COMPOSITION OP THE UN¬ 
SATURATED PATTY ACIDS OF POPPY-SEED OIL. 

r Per Cent. 

Oleic acid . .-.80'00 

Linoleic acid.. 65-00 

Linolenic acid. 


All the above data requires confirmation, as well as Tolman and 
Munson’s figures. Lately, some light has been thrown on the 
linolenic acid content of poppy-seed oil and linseed oil as established 
by Mulder by the fact which has been definitely established, viz. 
that poppy-seed oil has no hexabromide value. 

Behaviour of Poppy-seed Oil on Storing with, Access of Air. 
Sherman and Falk exposed poppy-seed oil to the air in an open 
vessel protected from dust, and frequently shaken for several months. 
The following alteration in the constants took place:— 


TABLE SHOWING THE ALTERATION IN THE CHEMICAL AND 
PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF POPPY-SEED OIL AFTER EXPOSURE 
TO AIR IN BULK. 



Beginning. 1 OWS j 6-5 125-3 

End. 1 0-880 i 7-2 117-1 ' 


The differences between the autoxidation, as shown by the specific 
gravity, and the iodine value of the oxidised substance are abnormally 

small. i 

Poppy-seed oil is stated by various authorities to become very 
rancid. According to Utz, however, it becomes less rancid thas 
sesame oil, and that, he asserts, is the reason that <£1 crushers regu¬ 
larly mix sesame oil with poppy-seed. Moreover, poppy-seed oil ii 
said to split up into fatty acid and glycerine very readily. Nord ; 
lenger found in expressed edible poppy-seed oil up to 5'6 per cent, 
and in expressed technical oil up to 18-8 per cent.; in poppy-seec 
cakes, 3-7 to 6'8 per cent, of oil was found with an acid value 0. 
86 to 140-4. Without doubt these poppy-seed cakes had undergone 
internal autoxidation. . 

« Poppy-seed oil is often spoiled by sesame oil, the accidents 
presence of which may be due to the fact that the poppy-seed i 
crushed in oil mills which are crushing sesame,-seed at the same *imc 
Spmetijnes the presence of extraneous oils is |ue fo wilful aMithfe 
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for cotton-seed oil, earth-nut oil, and linseed oil may be "detected. 
There is no official method for the analysis of poppy-seed ofl, not 
even in "France. The first effort should be,to detect any artificial 
coloration which might react on the reagents to be used to detect 
foreign oils by coloured reactions, and morg particularly on those 
of sesame'Oil. In the absence of such artificial colours or after their 
elimination, cotton-seed and sesame oils are detected by the usual 
methods, i.e. by the Bellier and Villavecchia tests, after previous 
purification as advised by Marcelle and by Tocher for sesame oil, 
Halphen’s test for cotton and earth-nut by the detection, and if need be 
the estimation, of arachidic acid. But some circumspection must be 
brought to bear in the detection of sesame oil. The first signs should 
be controlled by the use in succession of the different coloured re¬ 
actions of sesame oil. The detection of sesame oil based on the 
determination of the iodine value is quite illusory. In the preced¬ 
ing tables it will be seen that the iodine value of these oils varies 
between 131 and 140#with an average of 136, say a difference of 7 
units. The iodine value of sesame oil being 105 the substitution of 
100 i would produce a lowering of 31 units, say 0’31 for 1 per cent of 
sesame oil. It follows that in adding to a poppy oil, the iodine value 
of which is 140, 25 per cent, of oil of sesame, its iodine value would 
be lowered to the normal figure of 133. Consequently a fraud of 25 
per cent, would escape the analyst. The detection of cotton-seed oil 
presents uo difficulty, add the examination for earth-nut by the 
preserve of arachidic acid is simplified by the fact that tests on 
poppy-seed oil give no arachidic acid. Linseed oil may be detected 
by the method given under walnut oil. Poppy-seed oil yields no 
insoluble derivatives. 

Poppy-seed oil contains amongst its solid fatty acids both stearic 
and palmitic acid, and according to Mulder both lauric and myristio 
acids. So as to prepare the solid fatty acids, Mulder kept the 
alcoholic solution of the saturated fatty acids for a long time in the 
cold of winter, and found 13'7 per cent, separated out. On various 
grounds Mulder regarded uiis figure as far too low, and estimated the 
saturated fatty acids at 20 per cent. On fractional crystallisation' 
of the solid fatty acids from alcohol, myristic aeid, C M H 28 0 2 , with 
a melting-point of 53'2* C., is isolated, and lauric acid, C 12 H 2( 0 2 , with 
a melting-point of 46° C. Stearic acid is not found, but a small 
amount of pSlmitic acid, with a melting-point of 62° C., is obtained 
after some time. At the present time it is believed that all the' 
saturated fatty acids consist of palmitic acid, and that it is present to 
the extent of 6'7 per cent, as determined by Tolman and Munson, 
frota the iodine values of the salts soluble in ether, and insoluble 
-therein. Fluid papaveric acid behaves, according to Mulder, like 
a mixture of oleic and linoleic acids, but unlike linoleie acid it 
%ei not become red in the-air. The dry distillation results of poppy- 1 
seed oil’differ from those of linseed oil, and the distillation residue 
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did not remain a thin fluid like the anhydride of linoleic acid. Lead 
papaferate diffused through ether, and when oxidised did not become 
red like lead linoxate; such gave on analysis strong indications of 
containing much less oxygen. Mulder explained that this was due 
to its containing much-basic lead linoxate, whilst only the basic lead 
linoleate is soluble in ether. 

Bakusin gives the flash-point of poppy-seed oil as 250“ C. (482° F). 
Some sorts of poppy-seed oil are optically inactive whilst others are 
slightly dextro-rotary, up to + 017°. Crossley and Le Soeur have 
given + 4°, whilst Utz gives pure poppy-seed oil as optically inactive. 
Several authorities found iodine values between 130 and 140. 
Higher values of 140 to 160 were found by Utz, who asserts that the 
poppy-seed oil on the market contains as much as 40 per cent, of 
sesame oil. Utz extracted Indian, Levantine, and German poppy¬ 
seed with petroleum ether, and found the iodine values of the oils so 
obtained to be 153'5, 157-5, and 156’9. Later on, he found two 
commercial oils which only gave a slight sesame reaction, with 
iodine values between 150'6 and 151'0. Tolrnan and Munson for oil 
cold pressed from pure poppy-seed found iodine values of 133'2 and 
134 - 9. For the inner iodine value they found 151'7, whilst Toutelli 
and Buggeri found 149'G. As sesame oil has only an iodine value of 
103 to 112, it naturally lowers that of poppy-seed oil. Moreover, 
the refraction is also lowered. Poppy-seed oil has a refraction of 
78-1 to 78-4, whilst sesame oil is only 73 at 15“ C. Finally, sesame 
oil is optically active. , 

The following table is due to Yuaflard, from which he concludes 
that poppy-seed oil, pavot, and oeillette are about similar:— 


TABLE SHOWING THE CONSTANTS OF OEILLETTE AN1) PAVOT 
OILS. (YUAFLARD.) 


Oeillette. 

Poppy-seed, 

Pavot. 

1 2 | 

1 

2 

Density at 15° C.0-920 0*924 j 

- 0-923 

0-923 

Iodine value.133-1 ( — 

182-3 

— 

Saponification value .... 192 

191-S 

— 

Oleorefractometer degree . . .1 2M» — 

25*3 
. '* 



By applying Bellier and Villavecchia’s reagents to the samples 
of poppy-seed oil, the chief “ constants of which are given,” Bfeyer 
remarks: “From experiments undertaken by himself in "extracting 
Indian poppy-seed and indigenous poppy-seed it follows that in no case 
cH5 the products so prepared respond to the reactions of sesame oil with 
Bellier and Villavecchia’s reagent. The same was the ease with oils 
extracted by the hydraulic press. However, oil extracted from Indiafl 
seed yielded, with Bellier’s reaction-, a very weak green cSloration. 
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'hose oils, responding to the sesame oil reaction, all came from oil mills 
finch were crushing sesame, or pavot, at the same time, iphich may 
;ad one 4 to suppose that these samples werS not perfectly pure. If 
;e admit that this phenomenon is due to these oils containing a trace 
f sesame oil owing to the two seeds bein^ crushed in oil mills 
rushing both seeds simultaneously, then the same reaction ought to 
ccur with -first crushed oil from the same chi mills. Now the latter 
o not give any coloration. A decision on this point may, therefore, 
e suspended." Royer also lound that Bellier’s green colora- 
ion is only giv^n by Indian oils, second crushed country oeillette 
ils do not generally respond, and moreover, purified oils respond far 
rore readily to the test. “ The tendency to yield the green coloration 
1 oils loaded with impurities is masked by others.” This explana- 
ion, if prinu'i facie satisfactory, does not show why first crushed oils, 
nly slightly charged with impurities, do not give the green colour, 
[oyer sums up his examination thus: Of the twenty-four samples 
f oil examined, ten responded to Bcllier’s test by giving a more or less 
ccentuated hut very decided green coloration, five gave a greenish- 
ellow coloration, seven a yellow or orange coloration, and two a non- 
esdript colour. If these two be calculated as giving a green eolora- 
ion on refining, we get a total of twelve samples, 50 per cent., 
esponding to the sesame oil test, 20 per cent, doubtful, and 30 per 
ent. behaving normally with Villavecchia’s and Fabris' reaction. 
Sixteen samples, say 66 per cent., gave a rose or red reaction. Thus 
he use of Bellier’s reagent to detect sesame oil seems more reliable 
han tSat of Villavecchia and Fabris. It cannot fail to be observed 
hat out of fourteen samples of indigenous oils, eight did not in any 
cay respond to either of these reagents or gave a weak response to 
he Villavecchia and Fabris test, but unconfirmed by Bellier’s reagent 
No. 1), or conversely the more decided response to this test as 
egards 4 and 5 is decidedly not confirmed by the Bellier test. 
"here are, therefore, eleven oils which present themselves normally, 
r almost normal, as of the two exceptions one oil is a chemically 
reated oil No. 1, one the anomaly of which is indicated by a brown 
oloration, with the Bellier test No. 2, another purified by a secret 
irocess, all of wjjich leads to the belief that these tests may lie utilised 
or the examination of country oeillette oil. 


POPPY-SEED OIL. FATTY ACIDS. 


__ •_ 

1 

• . . 

Benedikt 
and Hlzer. 

De Negri 
and Fabris. 

Hnbl. 

Thorner. 

Melting-point, 0 C. . 

• 

20*21 

20‘5 

20'5 

Solidification-point. 

— 

— 

16*5 

16-5 • 

Saponification value 

— 

— 

— 

' 199 

Mean molecular weight . 

279-1 

— 

— 

— 

Iodine value .... 

— 

139 

—• 

116-8 

Acetyl . 

13*1 

— 

— 

— 
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TABLE SHOWING THE SPECIFIC GRAVITY, < BEFBACTIVE, INDEX, 

■ IODINE VALUE OF FRENCH (OEILLETTE) AND INDIAN PpPPY- 
SEED OIL. (BOYER.) , 



■" m 

1 

(Zeiss), 
Refraction 
at 25° C. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Bellier’s 

Colour of the 
Acid. 

Reaction 
• Colour 
of the Oil, 

Villavecchm 
and Pabris’ 
Reagent. 

1 

0.924 

72-0 

182-9 

Yellowish-white 

Violet 

Rose - 

2 

0-9258 

71-7 

135-0 

Green 

Dark brown 

Bed 

8 

0.924 

72-3 

135*3 


Violet 

M 

E 

0-9243 

T2-6 

130-1 




B 

0-928 

72-3 

134-1 

Pale green 


Rose 

0 

0-9257 

72-r. 

137-2 

Greenish-yellow 

Brown 

Salmon 

P 

0-9257 

72-1 

187-2 

Yellow 

Violet 

Colourless 

4 

0-9239 

72-3 

132-1 


,, 

Bed 

5 

0-9242 

72-0 

130-7 

Greenish-yellow 


6 

0-9249 

72-7 

137-8 

Greenish-white 


Colourless 

7 

0-9245 

72-8 

138-5 

Yellow 



8 

0-9240 

72-5 

136-8 

Orange 


( . 

A 

0-9250 

72-3 

135-2 




B 

0-9245 

72-0 

*130-0 

(Irecnish-yellow 


.. 

C 

0-9244 

72-5 

135-0 

l’ale green 

5! 

Rose 

D 

0-9243 

72-3 

134-9 



u 

L- 

0-9240 

72-4 

136-3 



, 

M 

0-9200 

71-2 

129-8 

■; 


Red 

9 

0-9239 

72-4 • 

135-8 

Greenish-yellow 

Violet 

Rose 

'10 

0-924 

72-2 

134-2 

Pale green 

,, 


11 

0-924 

72-4 

135-5 

Green 



12 

0-9241 

71-4 

134-9 

„ 

>• 

Red 

13 

0-9242 

72-5 

18Er6 

Pale green 



14 

0*9245 

• 

71-5 

133-5 



” 


Samples Nos. 1 to 6 are Du Nord oeillette (1 cold pressed, 2 hot pressed, 
3 hot pressediand refined). E, First pressure cold. K, Second pressure hot. 
0, Country pure Cassel. P, Ditto. 4, Cannes. 5, Marseilles. 6, Country 
oeillette seed. 7, Country oeillette, the two pressures mixed. 8, Country 
oeillette seed. B, Ditto. C, Exotic oeillette. D, Ditto. L, oeillette, firBt 
pressed Levant. M, Second pressed Levant. 9, Oeillette exotic, first pressed 
Indian. 10, Second pressed, ditto, Indian poppy, 
r 

Pumpkin-seed Oil .—Tifc decorticated seeds of Cucurbita pepb 
yield by expression or extraction by solvents an oil—pumpkin-seed 
oil—which is extensively used as an edible oil (ranking next to 
olive oil); it is also used as an illuminant. The ether-extracted 
oil is used as a vermifuge. The cold-expressed oil is brownish- 
green and visoquB, the extracted oil is redder. According to Poda 
expression in the cold is the general process of manufacture, but 
Graham states that most of the oil on the market is extracted by 
'solvents, $nd that the expressed oil is more rare on the market and 
Appreciably higher in prioe. Graham attributes to the different 
methods used to obtain the oil the variations in the chemical ami 
physical properties of different samples of the oil. The oil is freely 
’ ioluble in ether, carbon disulphide, and in tweiity times its volumi 
6f. absolute aloohol. It is endowed with appreciable drying properties 
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Exposed to the air for a time it forms a transparent yellowish mass. 
Its viscosity is high but not so high as olive oil. With the elaidin 
test it thickens slightly iv 24 to 28 hours, becoming dark reddish-brown. 
Poda determined the index of refraction of fourteen samples of the 
oil. His readings varied from 70 to 72-5. 

Senat Seeds.— A dumber of samples of the seeds of Cucurbita 
Mela, var. agrestis, were received from the Sudan. The forms of this 
plant represented in the present series included those known locally 
as “ Senat,” “ Hameid,” “ Fagus,” and “ Tibish ”, The seeds yielded 
from 295 to 36'5 per cent, of a pale yellow liquid oil, which was free from 
smell and taste and would be suitable for edible purposes. These 
seeds are stated to be fairly abundant in the Sudan and a small ex¬ 
port trade in them has already been developed. 

Pumpkin seeds consist on the average of 7fr| per cent, kernel 
and 23-| per cent, shell. The shell is yellowish, and the kernel is 
covered with a green skin. Tne whole seed gives on extraction about 
37 per cent, of oil, the kernel alone about 48 per cent. In getting 
the oil by hot pressing about 10 per cent, of ft remains in the press- 
cakes. The oil has a reddish-green colour and is very difficult to 
bleach. Sulphuric and sulphurous acids, as well as chlorine and 
ozone, had practically no effect upon the colour, which can, however, 
be reduced to a pale yellow by repeated treatment with caustic soda 
lye, although with considerable loss by saponification. The books 
give the percentage of oil at 20 to 25 per cent. only. The figures 
come, however, from Hungary, where the oil is extracted in a very 
wasteful and primitive manner. < 

Graham’s estimate that the seeds of the pumpkin contain 25 per 
cent, of oil is inaccurate. Dr. Strauss obtained 37 per cent, from 
the whole seed, and 47 per cent, from the husked seed, by the 
extraction process. Pressure, of course, gives less. After one press¬ 
ing at 80° to 90° C., 10 to 11 per cent, of the 37 per cent, remains 
in the cake. The oil has a deep reddish-green colour, and is very 
difficult to bleach. Caustic soda is the only substance that lessens 
the colour much, and it causes a good dec] of loss by saponification. 
The oil extracted by ether gave an iodine number of 120’5, while that 
got by means of benzole or petroleum ether had an iodine number 
varying from 116'5 to 117’2. , 1 

Grimm (C.) gives the following constants: specific gravity at 15° 
C., 0’9286; solidification-point, - 8° to - 10° C.; refractive index at' ‘ 
15° C., P4805; acid value, 1'24 ; saponification value, 194 - 8; iodine 
value, 134‘8; insoluble fatty acids, 94 - 8 per cent. 

Robinia Oil (the so-called white acacia oil of the latq Dr. Lew- 
rowitsch, the Weiss Akazienol of the Germans) is not the product of 
ig\ acacia tree at all but of the Robinia pseudo acacia, a plant belong- 
ng to the Jasmine family, but which the late Dr. Lewkowitsch con- 
used with the yellow acacia, a true acacia, Caragenia arborescent 
lelonging to the family of Legumenos, q.v. The author of thjs treatise 
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cannot understand how palpable bungles like these can be perpetuated 
in a. twentieth-century work pvlblished in England, seeing that the 
Boiinia has been an ornamental tree grown in the demesnes of nohle- 
men and gentlemen in England for a couple of oenturies at least. A 
^ery excellent monograph on the Bobinia of over 400 pages was eom- 
piletf as fg,r back as about 1820, from which it appears that the Bobinia 
VOL. I. ' 29 
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affords an excellent timber. It is most reprehensible that those in¬ 
terested in, drying oils should have the false idea conveyed to them 
that this so-called white 1 acacia, whose distribution is world-wide, 
should have its habitat so erroneously confined to South Russia. 

Wild Safflower-seed Oil. —From this title it will be at once 
seen that there is a culfivated variety of safflower, the seed of which 
also yields oil, but that oil is described separately (pp. 451-453). Wild 
safflower-seed is the product of the Carthamus oxycanlha, a native of 
arid tracts of land in North India. Let it be well understood that it 
has nothing to do with saffron (Crocus Sativus). It is especially 
abundant in Peshawar, where the spinose clumps are an objectionable 
feature of the grassy tracts. Where the plaut is fairly abundant the 
seeds (fruits) are collected for their oil, which is the chief ingredient 
in Afridi waxcloth. Crossley and Le Soeur examined a sample of 
15'5° C 

this oil, = 0-927; acid value, 3'66; Hehner value, 95'44; 

lo'o 0. 

saponification value, 189-4; iodine value, 135-49; refractive index at 
40° C., 68-2. Wild safflower-seed oil is extracted from the Carthamus 
axycantha by a cold process. It is then run into earthen vessels 
and “ boiled ” continuously for 12 hours. The vessels in which‘the 
oil is boiled are so fixed that a flame cannot reach the boiling oil, 
and the temperature is kept low and well regulated so as to maintain 
a uniform heat. After a certain time it begins to emit volumes of 
white pungent vapour, so that wild safflower oil boilers have to con¬ 
duct their business under a special licence far remote from human 
habitations. When the oil has been “ boiled ” to a sufficient extent 
the still hot oil is run into large shallow trays containing water; it 
swells up into a jelly-like substance, the roghan of North India, which 
is packed in tin cans for despatch to the manufacturers of Afridi wax¬ 
cloth. 

The Manufacture of Afridi Waxcloth. —In this industry the paint 
is not applied by a brush but by an iron style. The deftness, rapidity, 
and accuracy with which the pattern is elaborated from threads of 
plastic-coloured roghan must be seen to bo appreciated. The skilled 
craftsman works from left to right or right to left with equal ease and 
freedom, and, as in handwriting, the thick down strokes and the fine 
hair up strokes each keep their own place in the elaboration of the 
pattern covering the fabric. When two or more colours are given 
the craftsman generally applies all the patches or lines of one colour 
before the second or third. The half-finished table-cloth or fire-screen 
may thus appear bewildering, as it may be impossible to discover, the 
aotual pattern in the mind of the craftsman. In Baroda castor oil, 
and in Each linseed oil are used tfl make the roghan used in the 1 
manufacture of oilcloth in these localities. Tests made in the Cal¬ 
cutta Industrial Museum showed that wild safflower oil possesses 
no special advantages over the oil from the cultivated safflower* 
India exports the jute textiles used in the linoleum, and Sit George 
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, Watt urges the importance of India making her own waterproofs, 
linoleum, and waxcloth, and ceasing to pay tribute to tBe waxcloth 
and linoleum manufacturers of Europe, who now supply India with 
the bulk of these products made with raw materials imported from 
India. * 

Cultivated Safflower-seed Oil . 1 —This oil is derived from the seeds 
of the cultivated safflower Carthamus tindoria, a plant which is 
cultivated, more or less, all over India, 
sometimes for dyeing purposes, some¬ 
times for oil producing. Many points 
as regards its cultivation are highly 
interesting, but to enter the domain of 
Indian agriculture would carry us too 
far. So also all reference to the use 
of certain parts of the plant for dyeing 
purposes and for the manufacture of 
lakes must be rigidly excluded. The 
seed is very small, 100 of them only 
weighing J to | oz., and it is covered 
with a thick husk. The seeds from the 
dye-yielding plant 'are collected and 
form an additional income. However, 
in some provinces, especially Bombay, 
an oilseed crop is specially grown. 

“ Safflqwer,” according to Mollison, “ is 
the most important oil-seed crop in the 
Bombay Presidency. The area is usu¬ 
ally from 500,000 to 600,000 acres annu¬ 
ally. The chief centres of cultivation 
are in the black rabi lands of Ahmednagar, Poona, Satara, Bijdpur 
Dharwar, and Belgaum. It is subordinate to the crops with which 
it is associated, such as jiur, wheat, or grain. It therefore partici¬ 
pates in the general cultivation given to these crops. Usually, 
three consecutive rows of safflower alternate with 9, 15, or 21 of 
the principal crop." In the Central Provinces the area of special 
oil cultivation h»s recently been greatly curtailed, so that the Deccan 
production may be accepted as alone of importance, though the oil 
of the dye crop must not be entirely ignored. Not only are there 
two distinct sources of the oil, but there are also two quite different 
methods of extraction. (1) The seeds are cold pressed, either before 
or Ifter being decorticated. The yield is said to average 20 to 
30 per ceflt., but both the quality of the oil and the value of the 
cake depend on the seed being decorticated. The cold-drawn oil 
has a clear straw-yellow colour of specific gravity 0'9224 at 15° C. 

, 1 Lewkowitsch gives safiron oil as a synonym tor this oil, a most misleading 
thinifta do. True safflower is occasionally termed bustard saffron, but that mis¬ 
leads no one. ' • 
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It possesses pronounced drying properties, readily saponifies with 
alkalies forriiing a fairly good soap, and the free fatty acids have 
some of the characteristics of the linoleic acid obtained from linseed. 
The oilcake retains 11-55 per cent, of the natural oil, and is not con¬ 
taminated with earthy inpurity. The nitrogen amounts to 3-19 per 
cent, which is equivalent to 19-94 per cent, of albumenoids. It is an 
oil extensively used for culinary purposes, and to adulterate ghi or 
til. Moreover, safBower earth-nut and till are mixed, and the different 
seeds so mixed together crushed. The oil which exudes from this 
mixture forms the sweet oil of Bombay. Inferior grades of cold- 
crushed oil are used for illumination. 

Hot Expressed Safflower-seed Oil —The second method of ex¬ 
tracting saffiower-seed oil is a hot dry extraction, or rather a crude 
downward distillation. The seeds are placed within an earthen pot 
and this is inverted over the mouth of a similar pot placed within the 
ground, the two pots being separated by a perforated plate. Over 
and above the inverted pot is piled some fue', and on this being 
ignited the seeds are partly roasted. The oil in consequence drains 
from them, and accumulates in the lower or submerged pot. The 
yield of oil in the hot extraction process is about 25 per cent, (greater 
than in the cold), but is useless both for burning purposes and for 
food. It has, in fact, acquired a new property, being converted into 
a substance, very serviceable for greasing well ropes, leather well 
buckets, purposes for which the cold-drawn oil is quite unsuited. 
In other words, the oil has been converted into wha't is known as 
roghan, a substance used to prevent leather from hardening bn its 
being exposed to the action of water, or of a damp atmosphere. The 
oil would appear to be converted into an analogue of sod oil, the so- 
called degras. 


SAFFLOWER-SEED OIL. TABLE OF CONSTANTS. 



Tem¬ 

pera¬ 

ture. 

Density. 

Hehner 

Value. 

Sapouifica- 
tion ‘ • 

Value. 

Reichert- 

Meiszl 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

Refractive 

Index. 

Andes 

15° C. 

,0-9246-0-928 

95-4 

186-6-194 


127*9-149*9 

1-477 at 

Crossley and Le 
Soeur . 

m°c. 

0-9251-0-928 

95-3 

186-6-192-5 


129-8-149-9 

16° C. 
65-2. 
Zeiss, 

Jones 

20° C. 

0-9227 


194-194-8 

_ 

143-144-5 

Butyro 

refraoto- 

Shukofl . 

— 

— 

— 

195-4 

— 

141-6 

' meter 

Tylailcold. 

o°c. 

0-994-6 

— 

172 (?)-194 

0-69-0-88 

126-180 

at 40°'0. 


15-5°C. 

0-916-0-925 




' 

■ 


The insoluble fatty acids according to Andbs amounted to 95 , 4 j 
per cent, with the following constants;— 
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CONSTANTS OP PATTY ACIDS OP SAFFLOWER-SEED. OIL. 


Specific gravity at 16° C.0^)315 • 

Melting-point.• . . 16“ C. to 16-5° C. 

Neutralisation value.• . . 199 

Iodine value.132‘5 to 148-2 


Oil of Soja Hispida (Soja Bean). —Th«# Sofa Hispida is a her¬ 
baceous plant of the Letjuminosea, indigenous to China and Japan, 
where the seeds are highly valued as an edible food. The seeds con¬ 
tain a large quantity of fermentable sugar, also a ferment similar in 
its properties to diastase; the oil, present in the proportion of 14 to 
18 per cent., tan be extracted by pressure or by means of ether; it 
possesses laxative properties, a yellowish-brown colour, and a slight 
aromatic odour. It readily solidifies, and is intermediate between 
the drying and non-drying oils. The following properties are given, 
which are confirmatory of those obtained by Stingl and Morawski 


(Chem. Zeit., 1886, 140) 

Specific gravity at 15°.0-924 

. Point of solidification fatty acids.8° to 15° 

„ „ fusion.27° to 29° 

„ „ solidification.28° to 25° 

• Temperature rise.59° 

Iodine number.121*3 

„ „ of fatty acids.122 

Saponification number.192*5 


The oil gives with Hauchecorne’s reagent a dirty white coloration 
in the sold, but deep orange when heated; with Brulle's reagent a 
deep grange, But no coloration with Bechi’s reagent. 

Chinese Bean Oil .—The technical literature of the early years of 
the present decade, when linseed oil was nearly as dear as during 
the present war, was flooded with all sorts of extravagant assertions 
as to the value of the Chinese bean oil as a drying oil. Some of 
these absurd notions—they cannot be regarded as serious proposi¬ 
tions—did not stop short at recommending Chinese bean oil as a 
■substitute for linseed oil. The former was alleged by men of “ light 
and leading ” to be a far superior drying oil to the latter, and this 
technical untruth was followed up by a propaganda, the object of 
which was ostensibly to depreciate the long-established good qualities 
and virtues of iinseed oil as a drying oil, and to magnify in the most 
grotesque manner possible those of the Chinese bean oil. Linseed 
oil as a drying oil did not have a single good point! Although oiled 
silk and oilskift garments had been worn long beyond the memory of 
man, a linseed oil film was not waterproof; and if fishing-net buoys 
ha& for years borne the heavy deadweight of fishing nets loaded 
with tackle weighing many toi^, and a catch of fish often weighing 
tons if not hundreds of tons without additional submersion, thus 
proving that linseed oil not only gives a waterproof, but an airproof 
film when made into paint—all that counted as nothing. 

* ^Chinese bean'oil cannot be in any sense of the word a drying oil. • 
.Nevertheless the iodine values of Chinese bean oil flatly contradiot 
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its responding to the elaidin test, which is too often performed in the 
most sdp-sijod manner conceivable. 

Bean Oil, Chinese Mod: of Preparation .—According to Korentcheff 
and Zimmemlen, an analyst and pharmacist attached to a Russian 
hospital during the Russo-Chinese war, the first process consists in 
crushing the beans intb cake or a mass with the destruction of 
their skins. A large grindstone lies upon the ground, and upon it 
another but smaller grindstone turns on its axis, the motive power 
being the usual ox traction. In front of the smaller stone an ap¬ 
paratus is fitted holding a basket, out of which the beans are poured 
under the small millstone. And behind the same millstone another 
apparatus is fixed which directs the beans pressed by it into the 
centre of the larger millstone. 

In the second process the beans that have been crushed are heated 
in cloths over a stone plate until they begin to steam. The heated 
bean cake is then gathered on to iron discs, over which it is subjected 
to a very heavy pressure. The expressed oil flows into circular 
grooves that go round the frame of the press, whence it passes into 
vessels prepared for it. 

Without further manipulation the oil so expressed is often sold 
from the factories. .lust, however, after it has been expressed it has a 
cloudy appearance. But, if allowed to stand, the impurity will 
settle, and a sediment will form at the bottom, leaving a fine clear 

TABLE SHOWING THE CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OP 
FOUR DIFFERENT SAMPLES OF CHINESE BE.‘N OIL. 


Sample*. 



1 

3 

3 

4 

1. Colour. 


All (lark 

brown 


2. Consistency .... 


All 

fiuid 


3. Smell, growing stronger with 

Insigni- 




he&trag, resembles wood oil. 

ficantly 

Notably 

Slightly 

Slightly 

4. Tuste recalls that of other 



vegetable oils 

_ 

— 

_ 

— 

5. Solubility in ether . 


All com 

pl etc 


6. Water content. 

1-80 »/„ 

0-59 

0-34 °/„ 

0-13 7 0 

7. Specific gravity at 15“ Cel. 

0-9204 

0-92117 

0-9270 

0-9276 

8. Solidifying-point 

- 15” 

- 14*8° 

- 15-3° 

- 14-0” 

9. Saponification value 

207'U 

211-0 

208-0 

209-8 

10. Ether value .... 

200-8 

203-9 

200-0 

207-7 

11. Iodine „ (Hiibl). 

114-8 

120 

137-2 

130-17 

12. Patty acid .... 

94-28 % 

94-02 °L 

93-88 ”1 

93-00 7, 

13. Solidifying-point of fitty acids 

+ 16-4“ 

+ 10° 

+ 17” 

+ 17-!'.” 

14. Melting-point „ ,, 

+ 20-5” 

+ 20° 

+ 21° 

. +21” 

15. Maumene test .... 

104 r 

120“ 

110” 

104° 

16. Elaidin reaction 

II. Animal oil v 

18. Mineral „ 1 . 

19. Metal ) 


All 

positive 



No 

trace 


20. Acid value .... 

1-86 

15-46 

8-92 

3-7G 

t 
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oil. When this sediment is subjected to the mioroseope.it is seen 
' to consist principally of bean refuse and a small preportjpn oi sand. 

In a paper read by H. A. Gardner befsre the Canadian Associa¬ 
tion of Master Painters, he describes a whole series of experiments 
which he made to accelerate the drying of soya bean oil. This paper 
deals with the question so fully and exhaustively that it is given here 
as reproduced by the “ Oil and Colour Trades Journal ”:— 

“ Driers for Soya Bean Oil. —If soya oil has been classed as a semi¬ 
drying oil, having an iodine value of approximately 130, it is a far 
better drying t oil than other oils of similar iodine value. It is 
especially adapted for use in the manufacture of paint, treatment 
with a small quantity of drier serving to Bet it up in a short time to 
a firm, elastic film. The type of drier to use with soya oil, however, 
is a matter of great importance. In the same way that lead, zinc, 
lithopone, and other pigments give better results with different kinds 
of drier, various oils are also affected through the use of driers of 
different types. In a recent lecture, Toch proposed for soya oil the 
use of driers made from the metal cobalt. In order to determine the 
relative effect of cobalt driers as compared with the more commonly 
used lead manganese driers, Gardner made a series of experiments 
upon a laboratory sqale. Before the results are accepted commercially 
the tests should be repeated upon a larger scale. A series of eleven 
soya oils as obtained in the market, and representative of the grade of oil 
that was then being furnished by the grinders, were treated separately 
with nfne different driers. The driers were carefully prepared for 
the telt, each containing approximately the same metallic content. 

“ Description of Driers. —No. 1. Cobalt linoleate in turpentineand 
benzol (contains 6 per cent, cobalt oxide). No. 2. Cobalt rosinate in 
turpentine and benzol (contains approximately 6 per cent, cobalt 
oxide). No. 3. Lead tungate in turpentine and benzol (contains 
approximately 5 per cent, litharge. No. 4. Lead and manganese 
rosinate (contains approximately 4 per cent, litharge and 2 per cent, 
black oxide of manganese). No. 5. Manganese rosinate in turpentine 
and benzol (contains approximately 6 per cent, black oxide of man¬ 
ganese). No. 6. Lead tungo-rosinate. No. 7. Lead linoleate (contains 
approximately 6 per cent, litharge). No. 8. Cobalt and lead linoleate 
(contains approximately 4 per cent, cobalt oxide and 2 per cent, 
litharge). No. 9. Cobalt and lead rosinate (contains approximately 
4 per cent, cpbaltic oxide and 2 per cent, litharge). In making the 
. drying tests, 10 parts of oil were placed upon a glass plate. There 
W£^ added to the oil 1 part of the drier, and after a thorough mixing 
with a cjean camel’s hair brush, the oil was uniformly spread over 
• the surface of the plate, cros#-brushed and set aside to dry. The 
temperature of the laboratory was approximately 70° F. and .the 
humidity was high. The painted plates were examined every 8 
.hours to determine whether any marked drying had taken place. 
At the^nd of a 24-hour test, the various driers gave the following* 
results on the eleven samples of 6il which were under test 
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No. 1 drier gave fair results on 10 samples of oil. 


I. « ii II ll II II 

,i 7 ii i. i. 1 i. ,i 

„ » i, U „ 

“From a consideration of the results, it is shown that of the 
common driers, lead linoleate is probably the most efficient. Of the 
newer driers, however, those containing cobalt seem to have given 
the best results. It occurred to the writer that a drier made by 
combining lead and cobalt might be still more effective. This seems 
to be true from the results obtained with Nos. 8 and 9. No. 9 was 
adopted as a working drier in some further tests which were carried 
on, and which are described below. 

“There was obtained through the courtesy of Mr. G. Piper, 
Agrotologist in the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, a series of twenty-four samples of soya bean oil 
crushed from seed grown at the Arlington Experimental Farm of the 
Department, where the culture of soya beans has been studied for 
some years. These oils were tested along the Bame lines as outlihed 
above, drier No. 9 being used throughout the -test. The oils were 
examined for their iodine value and the results of the tests are 
charted as follows:— 


Oil No. 

Variety. 

Seed Colour. 

Iodine 

No. 

Drying 
of Oil in 

8 Days. 

Drying in 24 
Hou -s with 

5 per Cent. 
Drier No. 8. 

16789 

Flava . 

Straw-yellow 

131-3 

Poor 

Good 

16790 

Cloud . 

Black 

133-7 


II 

17262 

Flat kind . 

m 

130-2 

Good 

II 

17252C 

Field . . . 


133-8 

M 

II 

17258 

Nuttall 

»» 

129-8 

ii 

11 

17254 

Ebony 


132-1 

„ 

II 

17263 

Austin 

Olive-yellow 

131-2 

„ 

11 

17264 

Tokio . 

133-4 

M 

11 

17267 

Hope . 

*» 

123-5 


11 

17268 

Ito San 

Straw-yellow 

132-8 

ii 

11 

17271 

Haberlandt 

II 

134-1 

F 

11 

17278 

Hollybrook 

11 

135-6 


II 

17852 

Meyer 

Black and 
brown 
Black 

137-4 

Poor 

11 

17852B 

Peking 

131-4 

11 

II 

17861 

Jet . . . 

» 

130-8 

ll 


18227 

Chornic ’ . 

•i 

134-8 



18259 

Pirgsee 

»» 

134-5 

Cxood 


19163 

Wilson 

ii t 

Olive-yellow 

125-1 

Poor 

11 

19186 

Morse. 

181-0 


II 

.91079 

Shingto 

If 

129-9 

II 

II 

21079B 

Auburn 

Black 

128-7 

If 

11 

21999 

Taha . 

Black and 
Olive 

129-9 

Good 

11 

22812 

Farnham . 

Straw-yellow 

127-8 

11 


23232 

Klangau . 

Dull brpwn 

133-9 

II 

t 

II 

25000 

Mammoth . 

— 

182-4 

Poor 

11 
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“ It is shown above that although the various samples of,oil tested 
' differed in their drying values, they all become dry wjien treated 
with on efficient drier." • 

Oil from the Seeds of Fir Trees .—Eohdich has investigated the 
possibility of obtaining oils from the seeds of fir trees. No difficulties 



4 12 3 

Fig. 110. — Pmustsylvestris, the source of “ Scotch Fir " seed oil, the source of 
Russian, Swedish, Polfth, and German turps, the source of Scots Pine essential 
oil. (After Lindley.) 1, side view of an anther; 2, carpellary soale and pair 
of invertec^ovules; 3, inside of ripe scale and seeds; 4, section of the seed, 
minus the wihg at its base. 

arise in the treatment of fir seeds. Experiments on a small scale 
■ have shown that the seeds of the conifers, when ground and extracted 
•* with ether, yield 2085 to 31'2CT per cent, of oil. These figures show 
that the-trees in question can form a valuable source of oil, mere 
■especially since they do not have first to be planted, but already 
•exigt in large numbers and yield a crop every year. The labour of 
collecting the fruit and seeds used not be expensive. In addition to * 
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oil, the seeds contain 35’2 to 35'3 per cent, of nitrogenous substances, 
in the case of the conifers, so that the press-cakes could form a' 
valuable cattle food; the seeds themselves are readily eaten by the 
wild animals inhabiting' the woods. 

But it is not enough that the yield of oil per cent, should be con¬ 
siderable but that the crop of cones yielded by the pines should 
also be considerable, and that a sufficient number of pine forests 
should be available for cone picking, and that the crop should be far 



Fig. 111 .—Abies pedmala. The silver fir. 

A, bract; c, detached from the axis of a young coue, with the scale; s, bearing the- 
ovules, s/c (magnified). B, upper part of mifture cone; sp, axis; c, bracts 
s, largely developed scales, boaring the seeds on the upper surface (reduced). 
G, ripe scale, with two winged seeds; sa, seed;/, wing (reduced). (After 
Schacbt). , 

in exbess of that required for nursery purposes. At present the yield 
is so small that it is quite insufficient for planting’purposes so as. 
eventually to maintain the pine forests in pre-war head of standing 
timber. N.B .—The cone is about a cubic inch, but the yield of feed 
per cone occupies only a few yJ-jths ,of an inch. 

Scots Pine Seed Oil .—The author having complained to the 
Director of the Botanic Gardens, Kew, about certain points in an 
article in the "Kew Bulletin,” Nov. 6, 1915, on the subject of the 
. Scots Pine, was favoured with the following memorandum in reply :— 
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“ Subject .—Soots Pine in ' Kew Bulletin,’ Nov. 6, 191p. 

“ The name of Scots Pine is applied generally to Pfbus sylvestris in 
the Briifeh Isles, whether the trees have been’^ised from home-grown 
or continental seed. Some nurserymen, however, indicate the source 
from which their seed has been obtained. It more than likely that 
distinct races of Pinus sylvestris exist, but whether the distinctive 
characters are sufficient to warrant separate varietal names except in 
two or three instances, is very doubtful. When seeds are collected 
from trees growing under very different conditions and sown side by 
side, the seedlings from different regions show considerable variation 
in rate of growth, but botanieally all are P. sylvestris. The height of 
the Scots Pine is given as up to 140 to 150 feet, not the average height. 
The height given is reached under the. most favourable conditions in 
some of the continental forests. In Scotland the tallest trees noted 
are between 95 to 111 feet high, but the average height for well-grown 
examples is probably nearer 75 to 80 feet." 

Stillingia Oil. —Th# oil known as stillingia oil is, according to 
Watt, obtained from the seeds of Tapinm Sebifernm, which is the 
same tree as that which yields Chinese tallow. The Chinese tallow 
tree is a small glabrous tree, indigenous to and cultivated in China 
and Japan, introduced into and cultivated in Northern India, having 
become almost wild in the Dun, fairly abundant in Garwhal, Kumaon, 
and Kangra. The plant is easily raised from seed, but is usually 
propagated by layers or clittings. The fruit is a 3-cell capsule, each 
cell with a single seed surrounded by a thick greasy substance, the 
so-called vegetable “tallow”. In addition to this solid fat, the seed 
kernel yields about 50 per cent, of a brownish-yellow oil, which is 
employed medicinally, also as a burning oil, and in the preparation 
of umbrella varnish. The oil is obtained by expressing the seeds 
after steaming them to liberate the tallow. The oil is limpid and of 
a pale yellow colour; it has a peculiar smell similar to that of linseed 
oil and mustard oil. It can be distinguished from linseed oil by its 
great levo-rotary power. 

# 

STILLINGIA OIL. CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL DATA. 


Observer. 

°c. 

• 

- 

Density. 

• 

• 

Saponi¬ 

fication 

No. 

Iodine 

No. 

Re- 

fracto- 

meter 

No. 

Helmer 

No. 

Thermal 

Test, 

Maumcne. 

Refraction. 

Ho&ein . 

15 

0-9458 

203-8 

145-6 




Butyro Index 

Nash . 

15-5 

0-9395 

— 

160-7 

— 

— 

— 

refracto of 

Torielli 

27 

0-9432 

210-4 

160-6 

0-93 

94*4 

136-5 

degrees refrac- 

&BuKK6ri 

15 

0-9370 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Specific 

75 at fcioii 

• 

15 

0-937 





temp. 

reaction, 

267 

35° C. at 25-5, 
1-4825 
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STILLINGIA OIL. FATTY ACIDS. 


Observer. 

Solidiiloation- 

|poiut. 

Melting- 

point. 

Neutralisation 

No. 

Iodine No. 

Lewkowitsch . 

- 

- 

206-3 

Saponification 
No. 210-5 

Liquid 191*1 
„ 181-8 

Nash 

_ 

— 

— 

165 

Tortelli and 

Ruggeri 

12*2 

14-5 

214-2 

Liquid 161-9 
„ 178-1 


More recently it has been found that the most characteristic pro¬ 
perty of stillingia oil is its optical activity. It rotates the plane of 
polarised light strongly to the left, viz. - 6° 45' in a 200-millimetre tube, 
corresponding to - 29'9 saccharimetric degrees. As croton oil is 
derived from Croion Titjlium and stillingia oil from Groton Sebi- 
jerurn its optical activity can very well be understood. But whereas 
croton oil deviates to the right, stillingia oil deviates to the left. In 
general, oils and fats only exert a feeble action on polarised light. 
However, some distinguish themselves from others by being more 
active, a property which may be used to identify them or to enable 
them to be recognised in admixture. When the deviation is feeble it 
may be ascribed to cholesterin or phytosterin, according to whether 
it is a question of an animal or vegetable oil. But where there is a 
strong deviation with a pure oil it is undoubtedly due to tne action 
of the glycerides themselves. Cholesterin and phytosteri'u being 
laevo-rotary impart to oils the property of deviating the plane of 
polarisation to the left. 

Sunflower Oil (English, Sunflower Oil; German, Sonnenblumeol; 
French, Huile de tournesol).—The sunflower, a native of Mexico, is 
a plant of the Composite Order, the botanical name of which is 
Helianthus Annuus, L. The sunflower has long been cultivated in 
Europe as an ornamental plant. It is grown on a large scale in 
Hungary and Eussia, more especially ir the Eussian Province of 
Kuban, where the plant is not only cultivated for its oil but as a 
source of potash. The seed kernels are crushed in Eussia for oil, and 
are also exported for crushing in other countries, Grermany, prior to 
the war, did a considerable trade with Eussia in sunflower oil. The 
kernels contain about 50 per cent, of oil. The yield of oil calculated 
to the seed is about 20 per cent. The cold-pressed oil is a. pale 
yellow oil with a pleasant smell and mild taste, which is used a3 an 
edible oil. The second hot-pressed oil yields a dark oil, which is used 
as an illuminant and for soap purposes, also as a paint vehicle and an* 
bciled oil. The saturated fatty acid content is very small, only about 
3’9 per cent, according to Vorleker, and here the similar data of 
Hazura comes into play. Hazura found 92-5 per cent, of fluid fatty 
* acids which yield on oxidation dioxystearic acid and satiric acid be- 
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having like oleic and linolic acids. If 130 be taken as the mean iodine 
number it would about correspond with the calculated iodine number 
of equal^veights of oleic and linoleic acid. TB$ iodine number of sun- 
flower-seed oil at first sight-indicates only a slow drying oil. Hiibl by 
treating it with copper powder found it to djy in 7 days with an 
oxygen absorption of 5 per cent., but J. Petroff obtained unsatisfactory 
results with sunflower oil as a raw material for boiled oil. The fol¬ 
lowing are his results:— 

TABLE SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE TIME OCCUPIED IN DRYING 
, OF RAW AND BOILED SAMPLES OF SUNFLOWER SEED OIL. 

Time of 
Drying. . 

Raw sunflower seed oil.8 days 

„ ,, „ heated and blown for 4 hours 

at 200 to 250 ’ F. . . . 8 „ 

Raw oil, with 2 per cent, of MnR.15 hours 

„ „ 2 „ of MnL.38 „ 

Blown oil, „ 2 ,, of MnR.25 „ 

„ „ 2 „ of MnL.38 ,, 

Twenty-five parts of the boiled oil mixed with 20 parts of white 
lead'or zinc white took 30 hours to dry, the usual time being 8 to 9 
hours. Sunflower-se£d oil as a raw material for oil boiling is un¬ 
desirable (Petroff). But according to Bock, who has resided in Rus¬ 
sia, much sunflower-seed oil is used there in paint-grinding, whilst 
the greater part is used as an edible oil, the seed being heated before 
expression to develop a peculiar aroma; the oil for varnish is prepared 
by stealing the seed and treating the expressed oil with fuller’s-earth 
so as to eliminate the mucilage which causes foots. If the manu¬ 
facturer does not crush the seed himself he must make preliminary 
tests to see if the oil is fit for varnish-making. A pale oil for varnish¬ 
making is obtained by treating the oil with 1 per cent, of fuller’s-earth 
and heated to 300° C. until it thickens, without browning; this oil is 
mixed with equal parts of hardened rosin, a pale drier is added, and 
the product ground with white zinc. The paint so obtained is char¬ 
acterised by its brilliant white and its permanence to atmospheric 
agents without any tendency to yellowing. The same oil may be used 
with copal and its analogues. 

PHYSICO-CHEMICAL CDNSTANTS OF MIXED FATTY ACIDS FROM 
SUNFLOWER-SEED OIL. 


, - 

l 

Melting- 

point. 

Solidification- 

point. 

Saponification 

Value. 

Iodine Value. 

• 

■ Bach .... 

23° C. 

17° C. 



De Negri and Fabris 

22-24° C. 

18° C. 

_ 

— 

Dieterich . 

23° C. 

18° C. 

— 

_ • 

Jean .... 

22° C. 

— 

— 

— 

* Peters 

17-22° C. 

— 

— 

— 

spoiler ’. 

— 


201-5 

133-2-134 

Thoroer • . 

23° 0. 

. 17° C. 

201-6 

133-184 
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PHYSICO-CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OF SUNFLOWER-SEED OIL. « 


Observer. 

Specific 

Gravity. 

Solidification- 

point. 

Hehncr 

Value. 

Saponifi¬ 

cation 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Mnu- 

mene 

Test. 

Refractive 
Index. , 

Alien 

0-924-0-926 



_ 

_ 



Beckarto and 
Seiler . 

— 

— 

— 


— 

— 

72-2 at 
25° Zeiss 

Bornemann 

— 

- 10 to-18-5 

— 

103-194 

— 

— 

— 

Chateau . 

De Negri and 

0-924-0-920 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Fabris . 

0-926 

— 

— 

188-189 

119-7-120-2 

72-75° C. 

— 

Dieterich. 

0-936 

— 

— 

— 

122-5-183-3 

— 

— 

Holde . , 

0-9240 

Still solid at 
- 17° C. 

— 

193 

185 


— 

Jean 

0-9250 

— 

— 

192 

124 

— 

+ 35° 

Spuller . 

0-9258 

— 

95 

193-193-3 

129 

67-5° C. 

1-4611 
at 6(F c. 

Thorner . 

— 

— 

— 

193-194 

129 

— 

— 

Holde 

0-919 at 
40” C. 

— 



— 

“ 

— 


Tobacco-seed Oil .—According to Cohen about 3 cwt. of tobacco 
seed is obtained from an acre of tobacco. This 3 cwt. of seed yields 



Fia. lli.—Nicotiana Tabacum, the tobacco plant (source of tobacco-seed oil). 

, 1J cwt. of oil or 41-6 per cent. The seed should be harvested titer 
the top leaves have been collected., There are difficulties enobuntered 
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in the collection of the seed and in the drying of it. The oilcake 
contains 4-2 per cent, nitrogen. * . * 

Walnut Oil. —Oil of walnut can readily be extracted by pressure 
from not over-ripe nuts, as also from the kernels by ether or carbon 
disulphide; it is of a yellowish colour, and is ^ised in some countries, 
especially Piedmont, as a good substitute for olive oil. The follow¬ 
ing data are given:— 

Specific gravity at 15° C.0-9265 

Melting-point of fatty acids.16° to 18° 

Temperature rise. 90° 

Iodine number.144-5 to 145-1 

„ „ of fatty acids. 150 05 

Saponification number . ... 198-8 to 197*3 

Its specific gravity, rise of temperature, and high iodine number 
-distinguish it from other oils obtained from nuts. It gives a brown 
■coloration with Heydenreieh's, reddish-brown with Hauchecorne’s, 
and an intense orange^joloration with Brulle's reagent. 

Walnut Oil. The Arboriculture and Horticulture of the Walnut 
Tree. —The common walnut tree is a native of Persia. It has been 
utilised and cultivated in India since very remote times. It is con¬ 
jectured to have bee* introduced from Prance into England in or 
pribr to 1562. The tree was highly esteemed by the Romans; hence 
the generic name Jugluns or Jovis glans or .Tove’s nut acorn, the 
specific name regia, the <fueen, from its pre-eminence among nuts. 
Walnut, its common name, is said to be derived from Gaul nut, the nut 
of Gauf, from whence it came. 

Synonyms — 

British—Walnut. 

French—Noyer. 

Dutch—Walnoot and Ockernoot boom. 

German—Walnussbaum. 

Italian—Noce. 

Spanish—Nogal. 

However important th#oil may be, the chief value of the tree lies 
in its timber, the most important use of which is for gun-stocks, and 
as the European supply is nearly exhausted, the more extended 
cultivation of the tree ib India is suggested. But the vis inertia of 
the Indian forestry official is proverbial. The walnut, which ripens 
in India in to September, is an important article of diet in 
Kashmir and the N.W. Himalayas generally, and is largely trans¬ 
ported to the plains. Both the leaves and the oil have been largely 
employed ip destroying intestinal worms. “ The more walnuts one 
«ats, the more ease will he drive worms out of the stomach ” (Pliny). 
Green walnuts make an excellent pickle, and for this purpose shoufd 
be gathered before the stone becomes so hard as to be felt when 
pricked with a needle. 

Soils in which to Plant Walnut Trees. —In good soils the tree 
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will thrivs for a century and bear nuts to the last. The tree begins 
to bear when about 20 years old. In some light soils, and probably 
when the roots have been confined, walnut trees have been known 
to bear nuts when under 10 years, but by the process known as 
budding, Knight has shown that they will fruit in 3 or 4 years. 
The fruit should be allowed to ripen on the tree, and to fall of its 
own accord, when the nuts may be gathered, deprived of their husks, 
dried, and preserved in sand till wanted for use. 

Propagation of the Walnut Tree .—The tree is propagated for 
general purposes by seed sown in spring in nursery beds or broad 
drills, being transplanted the following autumn, but more generally 
the second autumn. The strongest plants might be drawn out the 
first autumn for transplanting, leaving the smaller, which then would 
have plenty of room, to the next planting season. This is the most 
eligible way when the trees are required for timber, but for fruit, the 
best varieties, of which there are several, should be taken from the 
fruit-bearing trees, and inarched or budded on young healthy seedling 
stock. This latter method of propagation was suggested by Boulcher, 
an Edinburgh nurseryman, about the beginning of the 18th century. 
Abercrombie practised it. The late Mr. Knight about 1814 sug¬ 
gested the practice of budding. The walnut formed an exception to 
the usual method of inserting the buds in shoots, of the same years 
possibly in some measure, because its buds contain within themselves 
in the spring all the leaves which the tree bears the following 
summer, whence its annual shoots wholly cease tc elongate soon 
after its buds enfold. All its buds for each season are also consequently 
very nearly of the same age, and long before any have acquired the 
proper degree of maturity for being removed, the annual branches 
have ceased to grow or to produce new foliage. Knight pointed out 
that there are at the base of the annual shoots of the walnut and other 
trees, where those join the year old wood, many minute buds which 
are almost concealed in the bark and which rarely or never vegetate 
except in the event of the destruction of the large prominent buds 
which occupy the middle and opposite end* of the annual wood. By 
inserting in each stock one of these minute buds and one of the large 
and prominent kind, Mr. Knight found that the minute buds took 
freely, whilst the large all failed without a single exception. This ex¬ 
periment was repeated upon two-yearling stocks which grew in pots 
and had been placed during spring and the early part o f summer in a 
shady situation under a north wall (Mr. Knight’s method of retarding 
vegetation), whence they were removed late in July to a forcing-house 
and instantly budded. These being suffered to remain in the house 
during the following summer prodifbed from the small buds shoots, 
nearly 3 feet long, terminating in large iand perfect female blossoms 
which necessarily proved abortive as no male blossoms were procur¬ 
able at the early period in which the female blossoms appeared, bu<j 
the early formation of such blossoms sufficiently proves that Ijhe habits 
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of a bearing branch of a walnut tree may be transferred tq a young 
•tree by budding as well as by engrafting by appr<yich. Thq most 
eligible^spot for the insertion of the buds of,this species of tree and 
possibty of others of similar habits is near th^ summit of the wood of 
the preceding year, and, of course, very near the base of the annual 
shoot, and if buds of the kind above mentioned be skilfully inserted 
in such part of the branches of rapid growth, they will be found to 
succeed with nearly as much certainty as those of other fruit trees 
provided such buds be in a move mature state, than those of the stock 
into which they are inserted. Layers make inferior plants and graft¬ 
ing is not very successful, but marching may 
be readily performed during February or 
March. Budding is, however, by far the 
best method, for it would often be found im¬ 
possible to march shoots of a superior kind, 
the branches of which might be 20 feet from 
the ground upon a stock of ti or 8 feet in 
height. * 

The Best Varieties of Walnut .—The fruit 
of the walnut being of much importance in 
climates suitable to their ripening, and as 
there are so many superior sorts to be met 
with, it would be well if nurserymen would 
bestow more attention to, the matter. The 
best varieties o^ walnuts are the large double- 
kernebd French, the tender or thin shelled, 
a very fine variety, both of w T hich are grown 
about the village of Worthy, neat Win¬ 
chester, the Highflyer of Thetford, and the 
new Divant Prolific or Noyer fertile, raised 
from seed at Chalons. Mr. Bivers says he 
saw plants of this sort in Paris only 2 feet 
in height and full of fruit. Mrs. Harvey, 

“ Adventures of a Lady ij Tartary,” speaks 
of a walnut cultivated in the Valley of 
Kashmir with a shell as thin as paper and easily broken by the hand. 
The Highflyer of Thetfgrd has a shell nearly as thin, and is on that 
account a variety deserving of more general cultivation. 

Sqil and Situation.—The walnut will succeed in any ordinary 
soil if on a dry sub-soil, and the best situation is in a warm sheltered 
pdrk’of the demesne where they will become both ornamental and 
useful. They are rather large for garden culture unless attention be 
r)aid to root and branch pruning.) One objection to them in gardens 
is the space they would occupy and the shade they would produce., 
Disease and Insects. —The walnut is proverbially exempt from 
these. Its leaves are used to prepare insecticides. Late spring frosts 
however, in some situations often injure the young expanding shoots 
yoL. i. '30 



Fra. 113.— Juglansregta; 
1 ,a £ catkin; 2 ,ajaair 
of 5 flowers; 3, ‘ per¬ 
pendicular section of a 
5 flower; 4, perpen¬ 
dicular section of a 
ripe walnut. (After 
Lindley.) 
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and recurrence of such disasters brings on a debility in the tree often 
ending, in its death. 

The walnut tree is met with in all Central Europe, Belgium, 
Spain, Holland, Italy, Great Britain, and as an ornamental tree as 
far North as the hinterland of the Moray Firth,' but it does not 
thrive well too near Hie sea. It is widely distributed in France 
in the Charentes, the Dordogne, Isere, la Tranche Comt6, and Picardy. 
The tree yields a brown monospermatic nut which contains the 
almond or kernel, the raw material from which walnut oil is extracted. 
These kernels are not very rich in oil as they contain only 50 to 
65 per cent. Ordinary walnut oil must not be confused with the oil 
of the American nut, which comes from carya nuts, a North American 
tree which is only used in Europe as an ornamental tree. The 
American oil is not much used except for lighting, is not an edible or 
an artists’ oil. Experience has shown that fresh kernels when ex¬ 
pressed yield a very turbid oil extremely difficult to clarify. It is 
only possible to extract the oil in a satisfactory manner after the 
nuts have been dried and stored for 3 or 4 months. By that time they 
will be ripe and the milky juice which they contain when fresh will 
gradually have disappeared. They must be preserved in a dry place, 
otherwise they will become rancid and mouldy. The kernels are 
crushed under a millstone. The oil is generally extracted in two 
stages. Pressing is begun in the cold so as to obtain virgin oil. The 
residue is moistened with lukewarm (tepid)*vvater and again pressed, 
which enables 15 per cent, of a more ordinary oil to be extracted. 
Sometimes, however, the crushed almonds are hot pressed directly. 

Composition of Walnut Oil— Amongst the glycerides of walnut 
oil are those of lauric and myristic acids. Amongst the non-saturated 
acids are, according to Ua/ura, lmoleic acid 80 per cent., linolenic 
and isolinolenic acid 13 per cent., and 7 per cent, of oleic acid. 

The Constants of Walnut Oil Vary with its Age and its Degree of 
'Rancidity. —Walnut oil is said to be difficult to preserve owing to its 
being prone to rancidity, but Halphen found no such tendency in 
Dauphine oils, which he had good reason io believe were pure from 
their origin and properties, which is necessarily of inferior quality to 
“ virgin ” oil. 

Commercial Brands. 1. First Dressed Oil.—Ttte oil from the 
first pressure is very pale or slightly greenish. It yellows as it ages. 
Its smell and taste are pleasant when fresh, and unpleasant after be-, 
coming rancid. 

2. Second Pressed Oil— This quality is of a more or less dpep 
yellow, often brown, colour, and possesses an acrid odour and taste. 
Walnut oil is only slightly soluble id alcohol even boiling 1/60. On 
codling it separates crystals which molt at 20 C. and solidily at 15 C. 

Owing to its drying properties and its pale colour, walnut oil is used 
in the preparation of artists' paints and also for making certain inks, 
* used in wood-engraving. Large quantities are consumed pi many 
Am-mfriiie an mliMp nil Whpn rancid it is used in soar) manufacture. 
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Analysis of Walnut Oil .—According to Halphen certain^uthorities 
are in error when they assort that walnut oil is n«t adulterated with 
linseed oil. Bellier has pointed out tha* poppy-seed oil was added 
thereto, and Halphen has frequently found walnut oil with cotton¬ 
seed, sesame-seed, and earth-nut oils. Crude in the beginning, these 
sophistications have gradually been improved, rendering the ex¬ 
amination of this product tedious and delicate. The two sophistica¬ 
tions most difficult to recognise consist in the addition of poppy-seed 
oil or linseed oil, which the colour reactions are powerless to detect, 
and which, 05 the other hand, approach so near to the chemical con¬ 
stants of walnut oil that it is difficult to prove their presence. It has 
already been pointed out that the formation of insoluble hexabromo- 
glyeerides enables both drying oils and fish oils to be detected. Now 
the amount of insoluble bromine derivatives is very variable accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the drying oils, and in particular, the amount is 
far greater with linseed oil than with the others. On this is based a 
process of qualitative analysis by which it is possible to detect less 
than 5 per cent, of walnut oil in linseed oil. 

The following table by Halphen shows the variations observed in 
walnut oil, after preservation for three years in cork-stoppered glass 
bottles only partially filled:— 

TABLE SHOWING THE EFFECT OF STORING WALNUT OIL IN 


PARTIALLY FILLED CORK-STOPPERED BOTTLES FOR THREE 
YEARS. 


--- -g— - — - - — 

-- — — 

— — 

— 

Devmbion by oleorefractometer . 

+ 33 ; + 30 

+ 84 

+ 37 

Iodine value. 

145-1 139-8 

140*4 

141 

Acidity as acid oleic per cent, of oil . 

' 

— 1-27 

- 

1-05 


Taking apparently sound walnuts which had been preserved for 
several years in the laboratory in a closed tinned iron vessel as the 
raw material from which to extract walnut oil, benzine only ex¬ 
tracted very acid oils, thrb properties of which in no way corresponded 
with those of pure walnut oil as the following numbers showed. 
Sample I. W|s extracted from a first lot of nuts, using very little 
benzine. A persistent emulsion was formed, which only separated 
with difficulty. Sample II. was obtained by using more benzine, 
with the view.of avoiding this emulsion :— 


# * Physico Chkmicai- constants. 

Sample 1. 

Sample II. 

• 

Deviation by the oleorefractometer 

+ 28 

+ 29-5 ■ 

Iodine value. 

139-9 

146-7 

.teidity as acid oleic, per coot. 

t 

32-99 

13-63 
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In No.’I. sample the alteration consists solely of hydrolysis with 
slight oxidation, which lowers the iodine value. In No. II. the 
hydrolysis is less pronounced, and the oxidation nil. These experi¬ 
ments show, therefore: 1. That oil prepared with fresh nuts undergo 
on storing no important alteration as regards refraction, iodine 
value, and acidity, and t£at a diminution in the iodine value corre¬ 
sponds to an increase of the refraction. 2. That oils prepared from 
old nuts are according to circumstances more or less acid, more or 
less oxidised, and that their constants are greatly altered by these 
modifications. 


WALNUT OIL. FATTY ACIDS. 


Observer. 

Melting- 

point, 

°C. 

Solidifi¬ 

cation 

Point 

°C. 

Mean 

Molecular 

Weight. 

lot line 
Value. 

Acetyl 

Value. 

Benedikt and Ulzer . 



273-5 . 


7-C 

De Negri and Fabris 

16-18 

— 

— 

150-05 

— 

Hubl. 

20 

1G 

— 

— 

— 

Kebler 

16-20 

— 

— 

— 

— 


Hickory-nut oil reSembles walnut oil very much, and is known as 
“ American nut oil ”. 

Wm, T. Brant says “ oil of black walnuts is sometimes expressed, 
but is of little value ”, On examining the cold-pressed.black walnut 
oil, the following physical and chemical constants were obtained. It 
is limpid, of a straw-yellow colour, possesses a pleasant, agreeable, 
walnut-like odour and taste, becomes turbid at 12° C., has a specific 
gravity of 0'9215 at 15" C., saponification number, 190T to 19T5; 
acid number, 8-6 to 9; ether number, 18T5 to 182-5; Hehner's 
number, 92-77; Reiehert-Missel value, O'OO; iodine value, 141-1 to 
142-7; melting-point of fatty acids, 20° C. 

The drying qualities are excellent, equal, if not superior in this 
respect to linseed oil, leaving a tenaceous, flexible, transparent film. 

An artist, on using it, pronounced it a very satisfactory article for 
fine painting. 

By a German process patented by Th. C. Graham! I. H. Kellog, 
and W. K. Kellog, D.R.P. 109,237, the oil is extracted from the nuts 
by roasting them between 150° and 180° C. (302° an^ 356° P.), the 
shelled kernel being made into a paste and mixed with water at 55° C. 

(32 litres of water to 100 kilogrammes of nuts when the oil floats $o 
the surface). 

Wood Oil. Standards for South 'China Wood and the Basis on • 
whkh they were Elaborated. —Frank Brown, formerly Government 
analyst, Hong Kong, procured a quantity of genuine nuts from ■ 
Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, and a certain quantity of oil was* 
‘extracted by pressure only. Specimens of the nu(s and „of the 
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Index. 

■ S B • g. 

1 “pja 1 1 1 III 1 ii-ll 1 1 1 
+ 

go 

1°. 

!i 

I 1 § 11 1 M 1 § 1 II II I ! 

Iodine 

Value. 

>0 >H 00 

iH CO ^ 

M *“• '4h ^ t- 

x* xH rH x# 

H H rH 

Saponification 

Value. 

• 

fN 

CO 

t— L" 

O CJ t- C5 -* 

is 3s 1 1 123 I ll l l 1 H 

H (OH CO rH 

‘ r-l 

CO 

o> 

rH 

i 

as 

cfi 

o 

oo 

• 

a 

a 

go «d 

l° 2 ls ll l M l ll ll i i l ll 

2 i 2« 

n-e° 1 ‘ 

« CG 

Density. 


0-925 0-926 

0-9259 

0-9265 

0-925-0-9265 

0-9255-0-9260 

0-928 

0-919 

0-871 

0-926 

d 

a 3 3 1 1 1 IS 1 1 ISSSSS 1 

Observer. 

Allen 

Crossley and Le Sueur 

• 

De Negri and Fabris 
Dietench .... 
Hazura .... 
Hiibl .... 

Jean . 

Keblcr .... 

Maben .... 
Maumeue .... 
Peters .... 
Petkow .... 

Saussure ^ 

Souchere .... 
Valenta .... 
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extracted- ojl were sent to several authorities in various parts of the 
world. ,This,pure«oil had the following characters :— 


Specific gravity, 15°/15 c t.0'94li 

Iodine value.167 

Saponification value.191 

Heat test.12 minutes 

Refractive index at 20° C. 1-6206 

„ „ 15° C. 1-5226 


At the time (1912) when the heat test was published there was no 
definite system of sampling the oil, and there were disputes, mostly 
with U.S.A. buyers, as to the quality of some of the consignments. 
These disturbances at last became so frequent as to seriously interfere 
with the export trade. The matter received the attention of the 
Association of Exporters and Dealers of Hong Kong, which, with the 
assistance of the local government, endeavoured to place the sale of 
this oil on a more satisfactory footing. Prom the characters of the 
pure oil extracted in the Government Laboratory fl,nd from the results 
of numerous examinations of oils, which had been accepted by buyers 
as genuine and thoroughly satisfactory, the following specification 
was drawn up for South China wood oil:— 

“1. Colour and Impurities .—Chinese wood oil shall be pale in 
colour (according to season’s production), merchantably free from 
foots, dirt, and moisture. The total impurities shall not exceed 1 per 
cent., but, unless otherwise provided for, impurities not plainly adultera¬ 
tions up to 5 per cent, shall not justify rejection, but aWowance shall 
be made by sellers for such impurities in excess of 1 per cent. ' 

“ 2. The refractive index of such oil shall not be-less than 1-5204 at 
15° C. Minus 0-0004 shall be considered the correction for each 
degree C. above 15 to 35° C., which should be applied to the refractive 
index when such is determined at temperatures between the points 
stated. 

“ 3. The specific gravity at 15° C. shall not be less than 0-9400. 

“ 4. Heat Test .—The oill shall satisfy the requirements of either 
Worstall's, 1 Bacon’s, 1 Browne’s (‘ Chemical News,” July 12, 1912— 
the period of setting in this heat test not to exceed 13 minutes), or 
Chapman’s (‘ Analyst,’ Dec. 1912) heat test. 

“Any sample of South China wood oil that‘satisfies all the four 
tests above, namely, Nos. 1, 2, 3, and any one of the heat tests in 
No. 4, shall be considered to be good South China wood, oil free from 
adulteration.” 

Particulars of this specification were sent by the Association tr> 
the responsible bodies in several countries, and at the same time 
opinions were asked as to any amendment desired. The replies 
received did not seem to indicate the necessity for any change in the 

1 Described in the rules regulating business among members of the New 
York Produce Exchange in vegetable oils and fats not otherwise provided forws 
Amended on September 5,1912. .. e 
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specification as described above. The Hong Kong Government then 
undertook the sampling and examination of the oil. This consists 
in drawing about 1 oz. from each cask of »oil offered for sale. The 
refractive index of each quantity is first determined, and any cask of 
oil with a refractive index under the specification figure is condemned 
for export purposes. The approved samples%re then bulked and the 
gravity and heat test of the mixture determined. If the oil passes 
these tests the casks are sealed with lead seals, bearing a Govern¬ 
ment impression, and are then ready l'o'r shipment. The institution 
of this systen^ of sampling has proved most satisfactory. It has 
restored the sale of the oil to its former dimensions, it has raised its 
quality, and has put an end to vexatious disputes and expensive 
arbitrations. 

The following points may be nselul to those examining this oil:— 
When the gravity is determined at a temperature other than 15“ C. 
it has been found that 0000(11 is the correction for 1“ C. Thus a 
gravity of 0'9401 at ^0715° C. is 0-9433 at 15715“ C. 

Proposed Standard Specification for Wood Oil and Linseed Oil .— 
Proposed standard specifications as follows were included in the 
report of the Committee on Protective Coatings, presented at the 
eighteenth annual, meeting of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, held at Atlantic City on June 22 to 25, 1915:— 

Raw Chinese wood oil shall conform to the following require¬ 
ments :— • 


• 

• Physico Chemical Constants. 

Maximum. 

Minimum. 

15.50 

Specific gravity at—- C. 

0*943 

0-039 

Acid number. 

G 

— 

Saponification number. 

195 

190 

Unsapomfiable matter, per cent. 

0*75 

— 

Refractive index at 25° C. 

1-520 

1-515 

Iodine number (Hub), 18 hours) .... 

— 

1G5 

Heating test (Browne’s method), mins. 

12 

— 

Iodine jelly test, mins. . § . 

4 



CONSTANTS OF THREF. SAMPLES OF JAPANESE OIL. 
* • (CHAPMAN.) 


Locfflitj* 

• 

Iodine 

Figure. 

Density 

at 

15-5° C. 

SajKmifi- 

eation 

Figure. 

Refractive 

Index. 

Line of 
Efflux in 
Seconds. 

• 

1. Wakasa . 

158-0 

• 

0-9377 

195-2 

1-5083 

1-230 

2. Idynmo . 

149-0 

0-9400 

193-4 

1-5052 

1*620 

• 

8 . Locality unknown . 

151*8 

0-9840 

190-3 

1-5034 

- 


H»t test, 2 hours at 250° 1, soft; 2, soft; 3, very soft. • 

Japanese wood oil has been said to be obtained from Aleurites 
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vernicia. , But on the authority of Chapman it is quite distinct from 
the Cijinesq oil, toing mostly obtained from Paulownia Imperialis. It 
is said to resemble the Chinese oil in composition and properties but 
it does not solidify on heating to a high temperature. 

The American Consul in Japan in his report (105,1917) states that 
“ An oil used in Japan ill the manufacture of oil, paper, and paints and 
for illuminating purposes, is obtained from the fruit of a tree Aleurites 
Cordata (‘ Oil Paulonia '). This tree had been growing wild in Japan 
until four years ago, when it was for the first time on a very small 
scale cultivated for commercial purposes. The use of tjne oil paulonia 
product has been known in Japan for a long time but has not yet 
acquired any commercial importance. The oil is extracted by the 
most primitive methods, drying, pounding, steaming, and crushing by 
producers on their farm. Japan's output is about 1,500,000 bushels 
of nuts annually, from which 238,300 gallons of oil worth $110,000 
is obtained. None of this oil is exported. Shells and kernels crushed 
together give 36T per cent, of oil, while 48’85 qf oil is obtained from 
the kernel ” (U.S.A. Consular Report). 

The Chemical Composition of B’ood Oil Fatty Acids. —Wood oil 
contains from 10'4 to 10'6 per cent, of glycerol, 96 per cent,, of insoluble 
fatty acids, and about 0'5 per cent, of insoluble matter (Jenkins). 
Cloez was the first chemist to examine wood oil. He found the fatty 
acids to contain a liquid and a solid portion. The first consists of 
normal oleic acid. The solid fatty acid, pressed through filter paper 
free from the entrained oleic acid and then crystallised from alcohol, 
melts at 48°. Its combustion results and the analyses of its salts 
pointed to the formula C, jH.,,,0.,. Cloez named this acid elaeomargaric 
acid and found 72 per cent, of it in wood oil. He found that it was 
very unstable, and that in the air it rapidly absorbs oxygen. Long 
after the date of Cloez’ researches, L. Maquenne examined solid wood 
oil fatty acid de novo. He termed it elaeostearic acid. On oxidation 
by KMn0 4 (not in alkaline solution) he obtained from it azelaic acid 
and n valerianic acid; instead of C 17 H 3# 0 2 he found the formula 
C 18 H 30 O 2 . The iodine figure of wood oil indicates that the greater 
proportion consists of an isomer of linoleic acid; but Walker and 
Warburton, in brominating wood oil, in one sample found no hexa- 
bromide insoluble in ether, in a second sample only b’38 per cent. 
T. Kametka found that elaeostearic acid is not an isomer of linolenic 
acid but of linolie aoid, C 18 H 32 0 2 . For the acid crystallised from 
alcohol he only found the melting-point of 43° to 44° C. By brominat¬ 
ing it in acetic acid solution he obtained a tetrabromlinolic acid, melt¬ 
ing-point 114° C., and with the Hazura oxidation process, sativic acid, 
tetraoxystearic acid and dioxystearic! - Finally he states that the 
acidistill contained oleic acid, hence its low melting-point. Kitt found 
a higher melting-point, 48° C., and that stearoleic acid with three 
linked bonds has this melting-point. On oxidation by nitric acid^he i 
only obtained azelaic acid, with the Hazura oxidation processtA'Very, 
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•small quantity of dioxysteario acid, also a water soluble acid melting 
in the orude condition at 97° to 102° 0. S. Fokin, bji electrolytic 
reduction, obtained stearic acid with the^ nucleus 0 18 . A. Bathje 
extracted from wood oil both fatty acids, according to Warrentrap. 
The lead salt of elaeomargaric acid is insoluble in ether, the extraction 
is not at all sharp or well defined, as it is shown that Bathje found for 
the oleic acid instead of an iodine value of 90. one of 93 and the 
low melting-point of 43° to 44° C. Finally he found that wood oil 
fatty acids contains 75 per cent, of elaeostearic acid and 25 per cent, 
of oleic acid, whilst Cloez data gives 72 per cent, of solid fatty acids 
therein. 

B. Majima throws some light on the constitution of elaeostearic 
acid, the melting-point of which he gives as 48“ to 49° C. (118’4° F.). 
In am atmosphere of carbonic acid under a pressure of 12 mm. the 
elaeostearic acid boils leaving, about 235° C. (455° F.), 11 to 14 per 
cent, of a brown amorphous mass. The purified acid was dissolved 
in chloroform and .ozonised in a freezing mixture. The result 
was a yellowish semi-solid, which on combustion gave an ozonide 
of the formula Ci 8 H 3i ,O s . On boiling with water it solidified. The 
water showed the H 2 0 2 reaction, and there was isolated therefrom 
valerie aldehyde and the semi-aldehyde of azelaic acid, n valerianic 
acid, azelaic acid. The formula of elaeostearic acid is therefore 
CH.,(CH 2 ),CH(CH 2 ) s CH . CH(CH 2 ) 7 COOH. 

It has, therefore, likelinoleic acid, the central double bond, not be¬ 
tween the 6 a*d 7, but between the 5 and 6 group. 

TABLE SHOWING THE CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OP 
TWO SAMPLES OP CHINESE WOOD OIL AND THEIR PATTY 
ACIDS. SAMPLE I. DIRECT PROM CHINA; II. FROM FIRM OP 
OARLOWITZ IN HAMBURG. (KITT.) 


Oils 

I. 

II. 

III. 


Specific gravity at 15° C. 

Saponification value 
Iodine value . • . . 

Acid „ . 

• • 

f 0-9413 

190-7-131-0 

157-5-158-4 

3-9 

0-9439 

190-9-191-4 

154-6 

6-95 

II. solidified 
by light 
191-0-191-8 
155-2-101 


* Fatty Acids 

■ • 

• 

I. 

II. 

III. 

IV. 

Melting-point 

35-89-5°43. 

85-5-40 

41-46 

' Blown at 
150-180° C., 

2 houA 

Neutralisation value 

197-3-197-8 

196-4 

198-8 

199-5 

Yield of insoluble . 

82 • 

85 

— 

_ 

Iodine value . ! 

» • 

— 

169-5 

107-6-108-4 

— 
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The chemical and physical constants of the above two oils are given- 
under .oils J. andnll. That given under oil III. is oil II. solidified by 
exposure to light. The data given under fatty acids I. and II. refer 
to the original untreated oil. The figures under fatty acids ill. refer 
to fatty acids from oil II. after the oil had been heated in a porcelain 
basin, and stirred by a tnermometer until at 282° C. it solidified. The 
gelatinised mass only dissolved partially in benzene, but alcoholic 
potash completely saponified it. The separated fatty acids were dark 
brownish-yellow, with green fluorescence. After some days they 
solidified to a crystalline mass. 

W. Gr. Scott states that: “ Assuming the viscosity of raw linseed oil 
as 4'000 compared with that of water as TOO, wood oil will have a vis¬ 
cosity of about 20, and the oil is really about five times as thick ”. 

Wood Oil Solid if'yimj-jHiint— The fresh oil solidifies at + 2° to 
+ 3° C., but does so only after the oil has been exposed to the freezing 
mixture for 4 hours at least. Oil kept for six months by De Negris and 
Sburlati by cold expression began to solidify at — 18° 0. Again Cloez 
cooled wood oil to - 18° C. without it becoming turbid, and Jenkins 
confirmed Cloez’ results with his two samples. 

Index of Refraction. —The refractive index of wood oil was found 
by Jenkins to be 1-503 at 19° C. with sodium light. 

Optical Deviation .—Nil. 

Viscosity. —The two samples of oil analysed by Jenkins took re¬ 
spectively (1) 858 and (2) 1453 seconds to flow from Redwood's 
viscometer at G0° F. An equal volume of water required 28 seconds, 
whilst pure rape oil took 470 seconds. There is an unaccountable 
difference between Jenkins’ results, which Jenkins explained might be 
due to partial polymerisation of one of the samples. 

The Physical Properties of Wood Oil. Specific Gravity. —Wood 
oil has the highest specific gravity, viz. about 0'940, of any vegetable 
oil, except castor oil or croton oil. This high gravity is about 0'008 
higher than ordinary raw linseed oil, and even approaches that of 
fire-boiled oil, or to be more exact, it would be better to say that 
the specific gravity ol fire-boiled oil approaches that of wood oil. 
The specific gravity of all Chapman’s samples are more or less above 
0-940, and not one of them under it. But Be Negris and Sburlati 
both report samples much under 0’940 (0'936)(. De Negris and Fabris, 
09343 to 0-9385. The wide differences in the recorded gravities are 
perhaps due, on the.one hand, to the oils not being derived from the 
same species of Aleurites. Oxidation also increases the gravity. , 

The odour of the Chinese wood oil is a very peculiar one ^pd 
adheres to the dry coating made with it; it adheres so strongly that 
it is plainly noticeable even after oilc'ioth-like goods dried in hot air 
for<months, the same as oilcloth will always, even after years, smell 
of linseed oil. Naturally, this peculiar lard-like odour also shows 
itself with the varnishes produced from the oil, apd it therefor^, be* 
c comes necessary to remove it by some process. c 
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In the manufacture of leather, waxcloth, and linoleum, an odour¬ 
less and cheap varnish, which will dry very quichiy, a prime 
desideratum. Until lately dry linseed oil was the favourite substance 
used. Of late, however, wood oil has been tried, and gave highly 
satisfactory results in respect of drying qualities, but had the great 
drawback of possessing a very disagreeable smell, due to its auto¬ 
oxidation products which are more and more intensive in the air. The 
following four methods were tried by Ulzer with a view of removing 
this only obstacle to its replacement of drying oil which is consider¬ 
ably dear: 1. Extraction of the odorous bodies by solvents. 2. Ex¬ 
traction of the odorous bodies (which are possibly aldehydes and 
ketones) by sodium bisulphite, 3. Treatment with substances at the 
same time bleaching and deodorising. 4. Treatment with superheated 
steam. 

1. The solvent principally tried was alcohol, in strengths of 20 



Fig. 114.—Oxygen absorption, per cent, by weight of wood oil. 

and 40 per cent. When the oil had separated out after having been 
shaken up with the spirit, it was dried in a stream of warm carbonic 
acid. It is true that the disagreeable smell was diminished, but the 
results jrere unsatisfactoBy, even without regard to the cost of the 
method. 2. Deodorising by Reducing Agents.— This method was tried 
by boiling the oil for 6 hours with twice its volume of a 10° B. solution 
of sodium bisulphite with a reflux condenser. The oil was then 
, washed with water from the excess of bisulphite. Its evil odour was 
aot then appreciably less. This shows clearly that the malodorous 
substances present are neither ketones nor aldehydes. 3. Deodorising 
by Animal Charcoal. —Animal charcoal, silicate of magnesium, and 
the residues of the manufacture of potassium ferrocyanide were tried, 
•Vithout success. 4. Deodorising by Blowing with Superheated Steam. 
—By this method very interesting results were got. The first trial oo®- 
wsted in blowing superheated steam at 130° G. through the wood oil for 
8»hoprs. The nasty smell was perceptibly lessened, but the oil partly 
solidifiedson cooling. When the steam was used at 165° C. a marked 
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diminution of the bad odour took place, even in 2 hours, and in 5 
there was, verydittle smell of any kind, what there was being much 
'like that of linseed oil.« In 12 hours the oil had begun tc, deposit 
and had regained some of the disagreeable odour. This recrudescence 
•of the smell was, however, only slight when the oil was cooled with¬ 
out contact with air, snowing that the action of atmospheric .oxygen 
has probably something to do with the formation of the evil-smelling 
•substances. 5. Deodorising bij Air Blowing .—Attempts to conoeal 
the bad odour were made, especially with birch-tar oil, but were 
quite unsuccessful. 

Bang and Ruffin claim to completely deodorise the oil by blowing 
for 6 to 8 hours at 50° C. 

CHEMICAL AND PHYSICAL CONSTANTS OF WOOD OIL. 


{Refractive Index , 1-503.) 


Observer. 

Density 
at 15° C. 

Solidification- 

}K>int. 

Heliner’s 

Value. 

Saponifi¬ 

cation 

Value. 

Iodine 

Value. 

Davies and Holmes . 
De Negri and Sburlati 

Jenkins . . j 
Ulzer .... 
Williams . . j 

0-940 

0-936 

0-9343- 

0-9335 

0-9415- 

0-9132 

) below -17°C. 
J _ 

) - 

96-96-4 

96-3-96-6 

211 

150-172 
194 | 

194 

V 190-7 
\ 196-1 

159-161 

149-7- 

165-7 

162 

155-4 

165-6 


FATTY ACIDS. 


Observer. 

| Melting-point, 

[ °C. 

Solidification- 
point, 0 C. 

lodiie 

Value. 

Heat of 
Bromination. 

De Negri and Sbnrlati 

43-8 

31-P 

159-4 


Jenkins . 

. j 30-37 

34-0 

— 

21 -22-1 

Williams. 

. i 40-49-4 

37-1 

144-1-150-1 

— 


Until lately the only literature on wood oil consisted of short papers 
by Davies and Cloez, but a large number of workers have recently 
busied themselves with this product, such as Holmes De Negri, and 
Sburlati, Jenkins, Williams, Fraps, Jean, Kitt, Milliau, Chaptbari 
and others. 

Their results are so far given in the table. 

* A. .C, Chapman has recently given the analysis of seventeer 
samples of Hankow wood oil, which are reproduced in the following 
•table„ » 
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CONSTANTS OF WOOD OIL (CHAPMAN). 


Sample 

No. 

• 

• 

Iodine 

Value. 

Specific 
Gravity 
at 15-6*0. 

Saponifi¬ 

cation 

Value. 

Refractive 
Index at 
20 ° C. 

r . 

Time of 
Efflux, 
geconds. 

Heat Polymerisa¬ 
tion Test, 1 Hour 
at 280° C. 

i 

169-9 

0-9419 

190-6 

1-5207 

2178 

Very hard. 

2 

168-4 

0-9406 

193-8 

1-5181 

1636 

Hard. 

3 

166-5 

0-9425 

194-3 

i-5iiib 

1946 

Fairly hard. 

4 

166-4 

0-9417 

193-0 

1-5170 

1880 


5 

168-8 • 

0-9430 

195-6 

1-5195 

2017 

Very hard. 

6 

170-0 

0-9440 

194-5 

1-5180 

1849 

Hard. 

7 

168-6 

0-9410 

193-0 

1-5150 

_ 

Fairly hard. 

8 

171-0 

0-9414 

192-0 

1-5176 

— 

Hard. 

9 

109-7 

0-9437 

194-1 

1-5170 

1997 


10 

173-0 

0-9420 

192-5 

3-5165 

1722 


11 

176-2 

0-9417 

192-0 

1-5168 

1605 

„ 

12 

172-0 

0-9420 

196-0 

1-5180 

1740 


13 

174-2 

0-9427 

194-0 

1-5182 

1690 


14 

173-7 

0-9420 

195-0 

1-5194 

1820 

” 

15 ' 

172-8 

0-9*0 

194-0 

1-5193 

2047 


16 

169-5 

0-9420 

195-2 

1-5160 

1804 


17 

169-0 

0-9433 

195-2 

1-5187 

1820 

Very hard. 


There appeared recently a paper by Dr. C. D. Holley and J. P, 
Bichards upon Chinese wood oil, in which they state that examina¬ 
tion of a large number of samples of this oil during 1916 has proved 
that a High proportion were adulterated, but those which were 
passed proved to be very uniform in quality, the “turning-point” 
(i.e. abnormal dispersion) being 20 to 21, which is considerably 
higher than those shown during the three preceding years. The 
authors state that if the “ turning-point ” and the acid value of an oil 
be known it is comparatively easy to predict its behaviour in the 
varnish kettle, the high “ turning-point ” oils being by far the best for 
this treatment. The “turning-point" test, as worked out by the 
authors, is regarded by them as far superior to any form of heat test 
or other method of testing quality. The improvement of testing, 
especially the fact that the purity of an oil can be put on a numerical 
basis, led the authors to the conclusion that probably still purer oils 
having higher * turning-points ” might be obtainable, perhaps ap¬ 
proximating to the pure oleomargaric acid glyceride, which, accord- 
' ing to their investigations, has a turning-point of 25 to 25-5 at 25° C. 

, "With this idea in view, several samples of the purest wood oil obtain- 
•abla were got direct from China, and on examination the authors’- 
view proved to be entirely correct, as shown by the following 
..table:— 
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i 

! t 

Acid Value. 

Turning-point 
at 25° C. 

i 

1 1 

7-3 

2.3-fi 

2 .... 

2-5 

20-5 

| 3 . <•. . . 

3-7 

23'9 

4 • • • • 

7-0 

22*3 

5 .... 

1'4 

24-0 

6 . . . . 

C-B 

22*5 

Average . 


23*0 


A comparison is also made of three of these oils with an average 
1913-15 oil by a slightly modified Browne heat test, the temperature 
of heating being 282“ G.:— 



Oil 

Tuming- 

jMiint 

• Acid Value. 

i 

Heat Test, 
Time of 
Solidification. 

1 . 

1913-15 

15*0 

2-0 

10 min. 55 sec. 

2 . 

1H1G 

20-5 

2*5 

10 min. 

3. 

Special 

23*0 

7-3 , 

10 min. 15 sec. 

4. 


23*9 

3-7 

8 min. 55 sec. 

5. 

” 

20-5 

2*5 

10 min. 


It is clear from these tests that the time required for gelatinisation 
varies inversely as the turning-point, and, with the turning-point re¬ 
maining constant, the time varies directly as the acid valtle. The 
behaviour of the oil in the kettle thus depends mostly upon the turn¬ 
ing-point and to a lesser extent on the acid value. Now that ade¬ 
quate methods of examining Chinese wood oil have been devised, 
there is every reason to believe that better qualities of this oil will be 
supplied than was formerly the case, but the writers are of opinion 
that the methods laid down by the American Society for Testing 
Materials are inadequate, seeing that they allow oils adulterated to 
as much as 15 per cent, to he classified as pure oils. 

' A quarter of a century ago Chinese wood oil or tung oil from 
Aleurites Fordii was almost unknown to European or American 
varnish-makers and oil-boilers. Two decades ago it tame more often 
than prior thereto on the European markets, and eventually it reached 
America, where it was adopted forthwith, and so far ipaije its way that 
much of the special technical literature of the subject, if not the 
whole, is of American origin. Both in America and Great Britain-jnr- 
porters have vied with one another in striving to find nyw markets 
for the oil, yet there are many interested persons who even now have 
nc adequate conception of the peculiarities and all-round usefulness 
and possibilities of this oil. For three decades its peculiarities have 
been investigated by many chemists, and so successful have theeje igr 
1 vestigations been that at the present day it may well be gaid that 
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these peculiarities have all been brought under control. The unruly 
■oil has been tamed. Abortive attempts have been mjde to acclimatise 
the treg from which the nuts that yield the pil are obtained. The ex¬ 
periments somehow did not succeed. In Chfha it is used as an illu- 
minant and for fuel, but its consumption is chiefly as a varnish for 
boats (junks), houses, and furniture. It is 9lso largely used in the 
varnishing of the native umbrella, and in the manufacture of water¬ 
proof cloth, whilst it is practically a necessity in the manufacture of 
the finest silks. Of late years it has evhn been used in the building 
of forts, forming with lime, sand, and clay a material almost as tough 
as granite. In the western provinces the oil is adulterated to lessen 
its cost and to bring it into consumption for “coarser” purposes. 
Owing to the distance which the product has to be brought to export 
ship, the great cost of repacking (an absolute necessity) and freight, 
its lay down price is heavy. 

The oil, particularly when freshly pressed, is somewhat poisonous, 
so also are the nuts and kernels. This is well known to the Chinese. 
The cake is therefore’calcmod to lamp-black. It cannot very well he 
burnt to ash, but w'hat is done with the charred residue is not known ; 
possibly it too is used in making India ink. At any rate, the cake 
cannot be used as a feeding-stuff, although it might possibly he used 
as a manure. 

According to a United States consular report, the Chinese oil tree, 
to which the writer of that report erroneously gives the botanical 
name o&Alcnr^es Curdata , belongs to a family very common in China, 
to which the name of tung is given. The oil tree itself is called 
Ying-tzu-timg, so called after the shape of its fruit, ying, meaning 
bottle. It is a small tree, growing to a height of 10 to 15 feet in 
stony ground and chiefly in Hunan, Hufeh, and Szechuen. The tree 
has been successfully acclimatised in the Southern Shan States, be¬ 
tween 1500 and 3000 feet in altitude, and to some extent also in 
Burmah, Assam, Sikkim, and Nepal, It is frequently met with near 
Buddhist monasteries, though in some localities it appears to have 
escaped into the neighbouring jungles. It is said that in the Southern 
Shan States the tree gfows quickly and is easily propagated from 
seed. A tree 5 years old attains a height of about 16 feet, and when 
8 to 10 years«old comes into full bearing. The fruit ripens in the 
’Sjjan States about October on about 3 months later than the fruit of 
the candle-nut tree Ale-mites triloba. It is believed that, were a re¬ 
munerative tlemand to arise, in a very few years the supply of wood 
.oil.'from the Shan States would be limitless. In China the fruits, 
wSich are gathered iu August and September, contain five to seven 
large poisonous seeds. Of the Japanese wood-oil tree it is said that the 
tree flowers at the end of May or beginning of .Tune. The fruit riuens 
.in autumn. Three to five seeds are contained in each fruit, which is 
something like our walnut. They afford an oil to the extent of 37^ per 
cenf., vjhich is cold-pressed in ordinary practice to the extent of two- , 
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thirds of the possible yield. This oil is known in Japan by the name 
of Dokwjenaabura, and serves for filling the pores of wood before it is,, 
coated witH lac, or it is used when desired to protect wool! against 
moisture. 

From information procured from the Southern Shan States it 
appears that the tree is fairly plentiful and the oil regularly prepared 
although the demand is but limited. It has been estimated that the- 
nuts of each tree might yield 50 ounces of oil. The kernels are first' 
pounded, then steamed in a basket placed over the mouth of a pot in 
which water is boiled. The basket is next placed within a piece of, 
bullock’s skin, and the whole deposited in the oil-press and compressed.. 
The oil escapes into a vessel placed below for its reception. It is 
much more highly appreciated than candle-nut oil from Aleurites 
triloba. It is known in Kengtung as Makyauhkai and near Fort, 
Steedman as Kangyin. In China the oil is said to be obtained in a 
similar manner to earth-nut oil. The nuts are collected, dried, and 
placed in an ordinary Chinese reiskwo (a shallow iron vessel 2 feet in 
diameter) which is put over an open fire. Thdy are then ground to 
powder by stones and pressed in wooden presses. The substance that 
is left in the press is afterwards carefully calcined, and the soot so- 
obtained is used in the manufacture of the so-called India ink or 
Chinese ink. 


ANALYSIS OF WOOD OIL NUTS. 



Kernels. 

t* 

Shells. 

Water. 

8*98 j 

0-24 

14-40 

Crude protein. 

19-02 i 

21-67 

2-50 

„ oil. 

57-12 

47-80 

0-04 

Nitrogen extract .... 

12-68 j 

17-27 

27-62 ' 

Crude fibre . 

2-68 

3-02 

50-64 

Ash. 

3-62 | 

4-10 

4-80 


The nuts when cold-expressed yield about 35 per cent, of a clear 
colourless oil and about 44 per cent., on eitraction with a solvent,, 
carbon disulphide. De Negri and Sburlati give 53'25 as the yield by 
extraction by solvents and 42 per cent, by cold expression. Hot 
expression gives a better yield at the expense of the quality of the oil,' 
which is brown with a piercing unpleasant smell, and is not so mych 
appreciated on the market. 

Cloez states that the oil extracted by him was odourless, but the, 
oil obtained by De Negri and Sburlati by cold expression had a jle- • 
culiar smell, like that from second-pressed castor seed. 

The crushing of wood-oil nuts has unfortunately not yet been done 
on a manufacturing scale in Europe, as there seems to be some doubt,., 
both of regularity of supply and value of press-cake. 

There are no reliable statistics of the Chinese wood-oil nut'harvest. 

<3 
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In 1899 Hankow and other Chinese ports exported about 30,000 tons 
of wood oil, and it is considered that China herself Juses Rouble that 
quantify. This would make the total outptf^of oil about 90,000 tons, 
and of nuts about 160,000 tons. The nuts themselves are not ex¬ 
ported. It seems fairly certain, however, that a real demand would 
soon be followed by an increase in the cultivation of the nut. The 
well-known variability in the quality of wood oil is due on the one 
hand to its coming from different species of Aleurites, which are as 
yet imperfectly known, but many of which are confused with Aleurites 
Fnrdii, the true source of Chinese wood oil, and on the other hand to 
the very primitive manner in which the Chinese extract the oil. The 
exporters at Hankow 1 recognise three sorts: pai-yu, hsin-yu, and 
hung-yu, hut do not themselves know whether the differences are due 
to different sources of origin or to one being a first, another a second 
Dressing, or one being hot pressed and another cold pressed, or other 
lifferences having existed in their treatment. The investigations, the 
■esults of which ar* given below, were carried out with a small 
juantity of nuts, of which the exact locality of origin is unknown, 
sxcept that it is Chinese. A slightly modified form of arachis-sheller 
was found to extract the kernel perfectly, and the kernels were 52 
;>er cent, of the weight of the whole nut. The shells are of no value, 
md this is a matter of great importance, for it is evident that freight 
would be saved if the nuts were shelled in China. It is true that the 
iernels^are very prone tef become rancid when deprived of the protec- 
,ion of- their shell, but they would not suffer during the voyage if 
oackeS air tight. The kernels gave 587 per cent, of oil by extraction 
with ether. A pressure of 350 atmospheres on the other hand, at 
28° C., only gave 48-0 per cent. The residue from this pressing, 
when broken off and again subjected (between rollers) to a pressure of 
150 atmospheres at 65° C., gave 10 7 per cent, of the 15 7 per cent, still 
■enuining. Thus the total yield was 537 out of a possible 587 per 
sent. Hence the yield reckoned on the whole nut is 22-36 per cent. 
3 n the first pressing, and 5-56 per cent, on the second, with 24-08 per 
sent, pf oil cake. The #il from the first pressing was a pale yellow, 
md that of the second a pale orange, and more viscid than the first. 
The constants of both oils agreed substantially with those already ob¬ 
tained by othe* investigators. It was found, however, that by picking 
the nuts before pressing and rejecting any that showed any sign of 
rottenness, thcacid number of the oil of the first pressing could be 
breught down to 0-9. The oil has also no longer the disagreeable 
characteristic wood-oil odour, and can be kept for weeks in a well- 
jtopperei bottle without developing it. If exposed to the air, how¬ 
ever, it quickly acquires it. T&is seems to confirm Ulxer’s opinion 
that the development of the smell is a result of oxidation. But pos¬ 
sibly the oil could easily pass through a sea voyage, in well-filled and 
closely stoppered vessels, without acquiring any of the disagreeable 
odour. • The press-cakes are vary, poisonous, and contain 53 per cent..* 
YOL. 1. 31 
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of protein and 12-1 per cent, of fat. The Chinese use them for 
manuse, and als6 burn them for the manufacture of lamp-black. If 
some means could be (jibcovered of extracting their poisonous in¬ 
gredients the high percentage of protein which they contain would 
make them an excellent fodder. 

To the importers the package question has been a serious one, 
as much loss resulted in transportation, the loss by leakage amount¬ 
ing to as much as one-tlyrd. In order to overcome this, one 
firm of New York importers sent staves, heads, and hoops for 6000 
barrels to Hankow to be put together, and filled with the oil there. 
With American firms entering into competition in its importation, 
improvements in service and more regularity, in the way of supplies, 
may be looked for, the shipping and importing having heretofore been 
in German and English hands exclusively. The quality of the oil 
is defined by the term Hankow and Canton China wood oil, the latter 
commanding higher prices by 10 per cent. 

Light alone, without air, is said to cause ,'vood oil to dry. Ex¬ 
posed to light for some time, the length of which depends upon the 
time of the year, wood oil slowly becomes solid. At first there is a 
deposition of solid stearine-like particles, but in time the whole 
mass solidifies; at the same time the oil loses its yellow colour and 
turns white. On heating, the solid melts, but reforms on cooling. In , 
thus solidifying on exposure to light, tung oil differs from other oils. 
Poured in a thin film over a glass plate, wodd oil takes about 2 days 
to dry, being, therefore, quicker in its drying capacity than raw 
linseed oil, which takes about 3 days to dry. Unlike other drying 
oils, wood oil does not dry from without inwards, but the process goes 
on simultaneously through the thickness of the coat of oil. The dry 
film left by Chinese wood oil has a different appearance to that left 
by linseed oil; it is duller and more opaque, which is rather against 
its use in painting, and, besides, the coat or film is crinkled and rough. 
Linseed oil leaves a smooth and bright film. This opacity appears 
to be due to the presence of large percentages of mucilaginous and 
albuminous matter, and at low temperatures the oil becomes,waxy, 
settling out organic salts similar to the stearates. On account of 
this peculiarity it cannot, like linseed oil, be used in the raw or crude 
state and requires special treatment, but, even then, it must not be 
considered as a substitute for linseed oil for use in paint, and tp 
the manufacture of varnish, but rather as a valuable adjunct to prompt 
thickening and other important drying properties. • 

Wood oil is well adapted when properly handled for mixing wUh 
linseed oil, the latter component giving elasticity and the former 
hardness and resistance, as well as an increase in drying properties. 
WHfen heated to 200° it thickens; at 260° to 280° C. the oil gelatinises, 
but the jelly does not stick to the fingers. It should therefore not 
be heated above 180° C. • • 1 

* Heating Chinese wood oil appears to have no material iflfluenoe 
in accelerating its drying power. 
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The behaviour of Chinese wood oil under heat is peculiar, and 
sharply differentiates it from other oils. Maintained at'a teihpera- 
ture of"212° F. for some days, it slowly gelatinises, the jelly, which is 
formed, not being liquefied by heating. Heated up, it, like all other 
oils, becomes thinner and more limpid; it does not darken so much 
in colour as linseed oil; heated to about 550° to 560° F., it sets almost 
immediately into a transparent jelly, which is permanent on ex¬ 
posure to the air, and has an appearance and consistency recalling 
teat of india-rubber. This jelly is not melted by subsequent heating, 
and it is quit§ insoluble in hot oil, benzol, turpentine, petroleum 
spirit, alcohol, and similar solvents. 

Boiled wood oil, if prepared at a low temperature and without the 
addition of driers, is always more viscous than linseed oil. In laying 
it on a surface, therefore, it is more difficult to get a thin layer. A 
surface varnished with wood oil which is too thick, has more of the 
varnish on it than is necessary. The surface of this layer dries 
quickly, and having behind it the still liquid portion, is enabled to 
draw together and wrinkle. This does not happen when the layer is 
thin enough to dry through. For this reason, in using wood oil varnish, 
it is essential to note its thickness, and if necessary thin it down with 
turps. The same thing may be noticed with linseed oil varnishes, if 
> not properly thinned, or too thickly laid on. Too large a proportion 
of driers also causes wripkling for the same reason as the excess of 
driers thickens the oil. 

i 

TABLE* SHOWING THE ACTION OP HEAT AT DIFFERENT TEMPERA. 
TTJRES AND FOR DIFFERENT PERIODS OF TIME ON THE 
CHEMICAL CONSTANTS OF WOOD OIL, AND OF WOOD OIL 
MIXED WITH A CERTAIN PROPORTION OF LINSEED OIL. 



Heated, 

Hours. 

°c. 

Free 
Acid, 
per Out. 

KHO per 
1000 

Grammes. 

Iodine Ab¬ 
sorption, 
per Cent. 

Wood Oil, I. .../'. 



7-1 

175*9 

161-9 

2 

150 

3*9 

185*8 

162*2 

" 

5 

150 

1*1 

185*3 

154*5 


9 

150 

o-c 

180-1 

142*2 

” > 

oj 

Solid 

— 

195-4 

— 

Wood’bil, II. 


— 

5-6 

193*9 

160*7 

2 

150 

5-1 

193*4 

157-8 


5 

150 

2*6 

190*4 

143*5 

Oil, I. -t- 25 per cent. 

6 

Solid 

— 

187*2 

— 

— 

— 

6 0 

177*9 

172*6 

* 

.Jl 

180 

3-1 

188*1 

151*7 


5 

180 

1-1 

187*3 

136*1 

Wood’Oil, II. + 25 per cent. 

5} 

Solid 

— 

191*0 

» 


_ 

4*8 

192*3 

165*2 


2 

180 

2*1 

192*7 

147*3 

u 9 *» *» 

4 

Solid 
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The dil does not appear to possess much solvent properties for 
driers'esp&iiallyfer the linoleates and rosinates of lead and manganese. 
Driers may be prepared 1 \'rom the oil preparations of lead and man¬ 
ganese, similar to linoleates, which act more efficiently with linseed 
oil than any other preparations. The use of these preparations 
has been described in an English patent, where they are called 
“ tungates ”. 

On heating wood oil with rosin only, the acidity of the latter is 
affected, but that is greatly decreased, whereas, the acidity of a mix¬ 
ture of linseed oil and rosin is increased. 

TABLE SHOWING DECREASE OF FREE ACID PER CENT. IN HEAT¬ 
ING A MIXTURE OF ROSIN AND WOOD OIL. 

Free Acid, 
per Out 


Wood oil.U'O 

,, lieated to 200 C.10 7 

„ „ to 245° C.i. 7-5 

Rosin heated to 300° C..298 - 2 

,, and wood oil heated to 300° C.0.T4 


In heating wood oil for the purpose of making vaVnish, it must 
always be borne in mind that the temperature must never exceed 
180° C., as the oil then gelatinises and will not mix with the other* 
ingredients of the varnish. But with eat;e, the result is invariably 
extremely good. If the oil be heated with a drier and then thinned 
with French oil of turpentine, the result is always gooS, although pro¬ 
longed stirring is necessary. Experiments have shown that borate of 
manganese is not a suitable drier for wood oil, hut borax answered 
extremely well. Mixtures of wood oil and linseed oil were also tried; 
the varnish dried in 24 hours on glass, and after a little became per¬ 
fectly hard and transparent. But when the dried varnish was ex¬ 
posed to the weather, damp, dew, and rain, loosened its adhesion— 
which was, however, fully restored by exposure to dry air or sunlight. 
On wood, the varnish resisted very much better, especially when 
mixed with zinc white. The following are typical experiments made 
on wood oil: (a) Fifteen pounds of wood oil having been warmed up, 

5 lb. of lead acetate were added to it, a little at a tim% the heat being 
kept up until solution was complete. Ten pounds of gum resin were 
then added, and when this was melted the varnish was thinned with • 
10 lb. of French turpentine oil. The varnish so prepared dries in 10 
hours. A coating of it on tinplate, which was then steeped m a 
solution of sodium carbonate for 24 hours, was not affected, except; 
as regards its colour. The latter was made somewhat paler, but the„ 
adhesiveness of the varnish was not diminished. Varnishes made 
with linseed oil and subjected to the same treatment were practically 
destroyed by the alkaline solution, and could be afterwards removed 
t without difficulty, (b) Ten pounds of rosin were melted up with*5 lb. 
of borax. On to this mixture 15 lb." of wood oil were poured. The 
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.whole was then heated up and mixed with 20 ib. of French turpentine 
oil. The varnish thus obtained dried rapidly for the’first hour, but as 
soon a* the turpentine had all disappeared rate of drying became 
very much slower, and after 15 hours the varnish was still sticky. ThiB 
seems to indicate a good varnish for gilding. 4 The varnish was com¬ 
pletely dry in 48 hours. (<•) This experiment resulted in a very good 
varnish, which, however, requires very great care in its preparation. 
Fifteen pounds of wood oil were mixed.with 2 lb. of "gum" resin 
and driers, and the mixture was heated to frothing. Then 10 lb. of 
rosin were addtsd, and when the, latter was melted the heating was 
continued to as high a temperature as possible without gelatinising 
the wood oil, careful stirring being kept up until the liquid began to 
stiffen. The vessel was then removed from the fire, and 40 lb. of 
French turpentine oil were carefully and thoroughly stirred into its 
contents. The varnish so prepared looks a bit turbid at first, but be¬ 
comes quite clear within 14 days. Spread on glass, it dries to a hard 
and elastic coat in 8 Hours or 10 at the most, and on wood it dried 
in 5 hours. When applied to glass it had a fine lustre, and was en¬ 
tirely transparent. Any resin can be used for this varnish provided 
its melling-jfoint is below 180°, as is, for example, the case with soft 
manilla copal, (d) *The varnish made by this process would suit ad¬ 
mirably as a thinning medium for stiff paint. The ingredients were 
10 lb. of wood oil, 15 lb. pf linseed oil, and 4 lb. of rosin. After the 
usual h»ating, the varnish is thinned with 20 lb. of French turpentine 
oil. TJhe varnish so prepared dries within 24 hours. As above men¬ 
tioned, its adhesion is destroyed by damp. In spite of containing 
linseed oil it always retains a whitish tinge. 

The peculiar property of wood oil for thickening to a jelly-like 
substance when heated to about 300° C., and its tendency to dry with 
a flat, “crawly ” surface are well known, likewise the removal of this 
objectionable property by the use of rosin or linseed oil. It may be 
used alone if very carefully treated, but must be handled with great 
caution, or mishaps will occur. Its present crude method of extraction 
seems* to give a rathe/variable product, and it cannot be always 
depended upon to behave at all times in exactly the same way. 

Manganese rosinate when boiled with wood oil in generous pro- 
'pprtion gives very satisfactory results in preventing flatting and 
crawling. The following formula is recommended as giving a cheap 
but very line wearing varnish of good colour:— 

. ' 250 lb. China wood oil, heat to 200° C., allowing no increase above 

this temperature. Add 8 lb. manganese rosinate fused and boil to 
fiesired consistency at 200° C» Add 80 lb. hardened rosin fused. 
When cooled to 125° C. (257° F.) add 250 lb. benzine. # 

i If water-white rosin is used it will give a still paler varnish. 
If properly made this varnish ttill dry quickly and hard, and stands 
outside exposure'in a remarkable manner, though the percentage of t 
rosin is small. Hard zinc rosihaite may be used instead of hardened 
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rosin' to ‘produce a quicker, harder drying varnish,,and is said to give 
splendid results.' A much cheaper varnish is produced by the 
following formula :— ,' *- 

2501b. China wood oil. 

<■8 lb. manganese rosinate. 

400 lb. hardened rosin. 

450 lb. benzine. 

Treat as before. 

This cheap grade varnish, it is claimed, will stand outside exposure 
for two or three months before showing any signs of deterioration. 

It has a splendid gloss, and on the whole is very satisfactory looking 
at the low cost. 

An excellent grinding japan may be made as follows :— 

250 lb. China wood oil heated to 200° C. 

Add 20 lb. manganese rosinate, and heat at 200° C. to the desired 
consistency. 

Add 100 lb. zinc rosinate, heat until thoroughly incoiporated, 
withdraw from fire and allow to cool. 

Add 400 lb. of turps. 

A good cheap furniture and rubbing varnish can be made by 
mixing 2 lb. of the above with 1 lb. medium heavy gloss oil, and t 
a satisfactory floor varnish by mixing 4 lb. of the above with 1 lb. of 
gloss oil. 

The relative proportions of turpentine or benzine us thinners in 
the above varnishes can be varied at will, but on the whole, they 
contain so great a percentage of oil, that a large proportion of thinners 
is not necessary to make them brush nicely and flow smoothly. 

The peculiar flatting property of wood oil has been utilised to make 
flatting varnish without the use of wax. A very prominent American 
brand is produced by the following formula: Emulsify 10 gallons 
China wood oil by boiling in an ordinary varnish pot with 11 gallons 
water, in which is dissolved 8 lb. soda ash and 1 lb. granular caustic 
soda. Dissolve in a separate vessel 20 lb. alpm in 20 gallons.jvater. 
When the oily mass drops heavily from the stirrer, add 22 lb. rosin, 
powdered so as to melt quickly. After thorough ineoqioration, add 
the alum solution, which will cause the whole mass to separate on . 
stirring. Allow to stand overnight, run off all the water possible, 
heat until the remainder is driven off, and dissolve - residue in 70 ■ 
gallons turps. To produce the flatting varnish, mix this with equal 
parts of manila or kauri varnish. Many technical writers agree that 
this oil will become of greater importance in the near future; toq 
much stress cannot be laid upon working it carefully and with intelli- ' 
genoe ; the peculiar properties make its use a constant menace other- ^ 
wise. Despite the objectionable features of this oil, it has been used 
with great success by some, and those varnish makers, who have tiot* 
4aken it up, or have been unable to jnanipulate it satisfactorily, are 
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gradually finding themselves outdistanced by their more Successful 
rivals in the manufacture of such varnishes. 

Affer much money and time has been expended in researches and 
experiments, and millions of pounds of the oil wasted, the general 
conclusions arrived at is, that this oil requires boiling with lead or 
manganese compounds, but in a different way from that of boiling 
linseed oils, which can be raised to a temperature of 320° C. (588° F.), 
while China wood oil must under no consideration be heated by itself 
alone to over 180° C. (356° F.). While some of the oil, off and on, 
may stand a temperature of 200° C. (392° F.), it is liable to go with 
great rapidity into a jelly, that is of no use whatever, even at a much 
lower point. The safest way to treat the oil and make it lose its opacity 
on drying is to heat it m a portable pot over a moderate tire, to 160° C. 
(320° F.), and as soon as the temperature reaches 180” G. (356° F.) 
remove the pot from the fire and stir into the still simmering oil 
the quantity of drying compound, which must be in fine powder, that 
it is thought best to’employ. Manganese compounds, especially the 
borate, tend much more to gelatinise the oil on being heated too highly, 
thjtn with lead compounds. As to the use of lead products, either 
litharge or ted lead may he used, the former preferably. Two per 
cent, of the weight'of oil is sufficient for ordinary purposes. In case 
the use of manganese is desirable, borate of manganese should be 
employed, but should not exceed { per cent, of weight of oil even 
| per cent, may he sufficient to keep it transparent. Lead rosinate, 
manganese rSsinate, lime rosinate, in fine powder act similarly, but 
must not be used in excess. Wood oil is seldom used by itself, 
but mostly in admixture with linseed oil to which it is claimed im¬ 
parts a greater degree of elasticity, hardness, and imperviousness. 

In a recent article on the manufacture of flat wall paints W. G. 
Scott makes some very useful suggestions regarding wood oil. He 
states that the regulation jellying-point is supposed to be 540° F., but 
the rate of heating has very much to do with it, for instance, long- 
continued heating at 392° F. (200° C.) to 450° F. (232'2° C.) converts 
it into an insoluble jelly; on the other hand, it may be heated quickly 
to 620° F. before it commences to string or thicken, and in some cases 
it will not jeljy until cooled back to 540°. Only a few moments are 
■ required for the oil to'thus solidify, after it begins to string, hut if a 
certain amount of rosin, 2 or more lb. per gallon, be added just on 
the point of stringing, the reaction is prevented and the mixture re¬ 
mains liquid. Some driers accelerate and some retard the jellying of 
vtood oil, and it is a knowledge of this action and the proper heat 
<treatmerft which enables the yarnish-maker and paint manufacturer 
to produce a wood oil, which will dry flat without a crystalline surface. 
A mixture of 80 per cent, treated wood oil and 20 per cerft. of 
treated linseed oil forms an excellent vehicle for fiat wall finishes. 
‘Pigments groun'd in this mixture are apparently too thick for the 
brush,%ut work as freely as oihand level out perfectly. Furthermore,' 
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the paint 'flats down to a surface free from brush marks and Other 
imperfections. 

Wax is an mgredientmsed in some of the flat wall finishes, and it 
adds greatly to the waterproofing quality. It is essential that a white 
wax be used, and good results are obtained with Japan wax. Paraffin 
wax may be used if desired, but it retards the drying. 

A flat, waterproof wax-oil formula is as follows :— 

32 gallons (251 lb). China wood oil. Heat to 420“ F., then add 
8 lb. Japan wax. Stir well, allow to cool to 320° F., then thin with 
16 gallons wood turpentine. Finally add 1 gallon concentrated 
varnish drier. 

This oil when ground with pigments dries with a dull egg-shell 
surface and the paint is exceedingly waterproof. 

For a cheap “ Factory White ” the following pigments are ground 
in 1 gallon of the above oil:— 

15 lb. lithopone. 

4 lb. zinc oxide. 

1 lb. asbestine pulp. 

The paste so produced may then be thinned to brush consistency 
with more of the above wax oil, or reduced with turpentine or benzine. 

If preferred, whiting may be used in place of asbestine pulp, but the 
asbestine helps to hold the pigments in suspension. The wax also f 
helps to hold up the pigment. 

To make a China wood oil varnish for blending with the cheaper 
grades of linseed oil and rosin or soft copal and dammar varnishes, 
the following method appears to be best:— 

Run through a mill and grind well together, 32 lb. varnish-makers' 
lime flour, 6 lb, hydrated oxide of manganese, 12 lb. powdered litharge, 
and 6 gallons boiled linseed oil. Set aside until required. In 
a varnish pot of 100 gallons capacity place 200 lb. crude China wood 
oil and heat slowly to between 160“ and 180“ C. Before the maximum 
temperature has been reached take pot from fire and stir in at once 
15 lb. of the drying compounds above mentioned ; keep stirring until 
the driers are well incorporated, then return u fire and add 200 lb. 
rosin that has been melted in another kettle, but keep temperature 
well down to 160“ C. When oil and rosin are well nrxed, take pot 
from fire and thin in the usual way with turpentine or benzine tp ' 
proper consistence, filter and store. • • 

China. Wood Oil Varnishes with Direct Me,thud: l’alc Furniture 
Varnish. —4 gallons varnish-makers’ bodied limeed oil and 50 lb. , 
pale rosin are heated in the kettle to a temperature of 140° to 150° C. ' 
(288° and 302° F.j, the rosin being added after oil has reached 212" F* „ 
When the temperature of 150° C. (302" F.) has been reached, 6 lb. of 
the finely ground lime and driers in oil, above referred to, are stirred • 
in, and when this has been taken up, H lb. of China wood oil is added^ 
and the boiling continued about 10 minutes, when pot is removed 
from fire and contents thinned in the’ usual way with turpentine or 
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. benfene or a mixture of these solvents, about 10 to 12 gallons being 
re q mred This batch will produce from 20 to 22*gallons, but at no 

A P T^ mUSt the tem P era ‘^ exceed the maximum of 
302 F. A harder drying but much darker varnish can be made by 
boiling raw oil and rosin together at a temperature of 280“ C. (536° F ) 

HO” rmr'vf 611 ?’ then ,lllowing the tem P«ature to go down to 
0. (35b 1.), and stirring in the 0 lb. of drier in oil and the 5 lb. of 
China wood oil, in the same manner asjs followed in the pale varnish 

Durable Air Drymy Varnish for Outside Work- 50 lb. boiled linseed 

’i°J7 W0 ,° d 0l1, and 40 lb - P a,e rosin are heated to 160° C. 

(iJJ i*.). When the oil and rosin are well united, a mixture of 8 oz. 
litharge, - oz. hydrated oxide of manganese, and 4 oz. lime ground 
hne in 1 quart of boiled linseed oil, is stirred in, and the temperature 
Kept between 300’ and 320 ' F. until the driers are taken up, then the 
pot is taken from lire and the contents thinned with from 8 to 10 
gallons turps, or a mixture of turps and benzine. This batch will 
produce from 20 to«2 gallons of a pale and fairly durable cheap out¬ 
side varnish. The boiled linseed oil referred to is understood to be 
linseed oil boiled with drier, to the consistency of syrup of honey. 

Japan *1 arnish with China Wood Oil. —To the initiated it is no 
secret, that ordinafy rosin varnishes, no matter how much oil they may 
■contain in proportion to the gum, are not well adapted for japanning 
on metals. This defect can be remedied to a great extent by the 
introduction of a small portion of wood oil. A varnish made by the 
•following foifnula will dry in ordinary air in from 36 to 48 hours, but 
when placed in an oven will bake hard in 6 hours at a temperature 
of 180 F. without perceptible discoloration: 7 gallons bodied 
linseed oil and 8 lb. China wood oil are heated to 150° C. (302° F.), and 
while 4 lb. of the driers ground in oil are stirred in, the temperature is 
allowed to rise to 180° C. (356° F.) and held there until the driers are 
taken up, when 40 lb. hardened rosin, melted in another pot, are 
introduced, and when this is incorporated the pot is taken from fire 
and contents thinned down with 10 or 12 gallons turpentine. This 
hatch will produce n$>f less than 22 gallons of varnish. 

How to Prepare China TFood Oil for Use as an Aid to Linseed Oil 
ns a Paint follicle (not for Varnish Makimj). — The oil is placed in 
a portable varnish p5t and heated over a moderate fire to a tempera- 
■ ture of not over 180“ C. (356° F.). As soon as it reaches that point, 
the pot isl'eitfoved from the fire, and the driers well stirred into the 
oil. To do this effectually, without the pot on the fire, to risk loss of 
t>il by gelatinising, the driers should be ground in enough linseed oil 
• to - i'orm*a thin semi-paste, so that the full benefit may be derived from 
the manner of introduction. For every 100 lb. of wood oil placed in 
the kettle, 1 lb. of litharge will be sufficient to make the oil Income 
transparent and remain so on -drying. If desired to give the boiled 
' Ohina wood oil' extra drying properties, the quantity of litharge may 
be infreased to 2 lb. for every 100 lb. of the oil. Or the litharge nufy 
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the paint 'flats down to a surface free from brush marks and Other 
imperfections. 

Wax is an mgredientmsed in some of the flat wall finishes, and it 
adds greatly to the waterproofing quality. It is essential that a white 
wax be used, and good results are obtained with Japan wax. Paraffin 
wax may be used if desired, but it retards the drying. 

A flat, waterproof wax-oil formula is as follows :— 

32 gallons (251 lb). China wood oil. Heat to 420“ F., then add 
8 lb. Japan wax. Stir well, allow to cool to 320° F., then thin with 
16 gallons wood turpentine. Finally add 1 gallon concentrated 
varnish drier. 

This oil when ground with pigments dries with a dull egg-shell 
surface and the paint is exceedingly waterproof. 

For a cheap “ Factory White ” the following pigments are ground 
in 1 gallon of the above oil:— 

15 lb. lithopone. 

4 lb. zinc oxide. 

1 lb. asbestine pulp. 

The paste so produced may then be thinned to brush consistency 
with more of the above wax oil, or reduced with turpentine or benzine. 
If preferred, whiting may be used in place of asbestine pulp, but the 
asbestine helps to hold the pigments in suspension. The wax also 
helps to hold up the pigment. 

To make a China wood oil varnish for blending with the cheaper 
grades of linseed oil and rosin or soft copal and dammar varnishes, 
the following method appears to be best:— 

Run through a mill and grind well together, 32 lb. varnish-makers' 
lime flour, 6 lb, hydrated oxide of manganese, 12 lb. powdered litharge, 
and 6 gallons boiled linseed oil. Set aside until required. In 
a varnish pot of 100 gallons capacity place 200 lb. crude China wood 
oil and heat slowly to between 160“ and 180“ C. Before the maximum 
temperature has been reached take pot from fire and stir in at once 
15 lb. of the drying compounds above mentioned ; keep stirring until 
the driers are well incorporated, then return u fire and add 200 lb. 
rosin that has been melted in another kettle, but keep temperature 
well down to 160“ C. When oil and rosin are well nrxed, take pot 
from fire and thin in the usual way with turpentine or benzine tp 
proper consistence, filter and store. 

China. Wood Oil Varnishes with Direct Me,thud: l’alc Furniture 
Varnish .—4 gallons varnish-makers’ bodied limeed oil and 50 !b. 
pale rosin are heated in the kettle to a temperature of 140° to 150° C. 
(288° and 302° F.j, the rosin being added after oil has reached 212" F. 
When the temperature of 150° C. (302" F.) has been reached, 6 lb. of 
the finely ground lime and driers in oil, above referred to, are stirred 
in, and when this has been taken up, H lb. of China wood oil is added 
and the boiling continued about 10 minutes, when pot is removed 
from fire and contents thinned in the’ usual way with turpentine or 
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.0 stand for several days. Meanwhile, a drier is prepared from 100 
parts of rosin, 9 of lime, 10 of thick boiled oil, 20 of lead Hnoieate, 
and ,100 of turps. Of this preparation H5 parts are incorporated 
with 75 parts of the prepared wood oil. Coatings of this varnish 
will dry perfectly hard in 12 hours. Dsed^lone, the prepared wood 
oil gives a hard, drying, white coating, but the surface is more like 
marble, whereas with the drier mentioned, a line egg-shell matt is ob¬ 
tained. Owing to the uneven quality, of commercial wood oil it is 
necessary to make a small trial batch before dealing with the hulk. 

Hardeniilg Rosin by Lime in the Actual Process of Varnish- 
makimj .-—The hardening of rosin varnish by lime, in the actual pro¬ 
cess of varnish-making, may result in the thickening of the varnish, 
unless the operation is performed with the requisite precaution. Thus, 
*if the temperature be insufficient, only part of the lime will dissolve, 
the insoluble portion forming thick lumps, which settle down when 
the varnish is thinned with the diluent. On the other hand, too little 
lime will leave thewosiu insufficiently hardened, and therefore it will 
remain tacky when dry, whilst an excess of lime causes the mass to 
thicken considerably, and require timely treatment with linseed oil, 
wood oil, <*r rosin to restore its fluidity. The following recipe will be 
found to give satisfactory results: 10 parts of American rosin, § part 
of marble lime in powder, 5 parts of boiled linseed oil, or wood oil, 
5 parts of oil of turpentine and 5 parts of turpentine substitute. The 
rosin ip heated to 270“ (!. (518“ F.) in an enamelled cast-iron pan, and 
.the Jjme is idded in two portions, heating being continued until a 
thick, strong crust forms on the surface of the rosin. The oil is stirred 
in and the whole is heated till it froths up and a skin forms again. 
The pan being taken from the fire and left to cool, the contents are 
diluted, first with the oil of turpentine and then with the substitute. 
If a more consistent “ varnish ” is required, O'35 part of litharge may 
be added at the outset, when the temperature has reached 230° G. 
(446° F.). If added after the lime, the litharge would greatly thicken 
the mass. The author of this process states that wood oil is preferable 
to linseed oil in ma^jpg these varnishes, hut a mixture of the two 
would no doubt give a far superior product. 


Jthe end] 
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A. 

Acacia oil, 4li 

Acetone, extracts from linoleum, 240. 
Acid number of linseed oil, 100,103. 

— process for refining linseed oil, 53. 
Acids, bleaching linseed oil with, 58. 

fatty. See Fatty acids. 

— Hazura’s, 85. 

Acrolein from linoxin, 270. 

— from linseed oil, 225, 300. 

Acrylic acid, 279. , 

Alcohol, solubility of linseed oil in, 206. 
Alcoholysis of linseed oil, 73. 

Alkalis, bleaching linseed oil with, 58. 
’Aluminiun^linoleate, 327. 

Ammonia, action of, ou linseed oil, 70. 
Argemone oil, 412. * 

Autocatalysis, 343. 

Autoxidation theory, 286, 291. 

• 

• B. 

• 

• Beat oil, Chinese, 453. 

Benzine Japans, 838. 

Bleaching linseed oil, 53, 56. 

Blown oils, Steenberg's researches on, 
389. 

Boiled oil, 195, 200, 348. 

-acid number of, 194. 

-as a paint vehicle, 382. 

-bunghole, 804. 

-chemical constants of, 197. 

-clarification of, 380. 

-definition of, 385. 

— a- detecting miner^oil in, 199. 

-rosin in, 194,*383. 

-effect of age on drying, 399. 

-elasticity of film of, 891. 

-estimating fatt/acids in, 19G. 

-oxy acids in, 195. 

— -josiij in, 196. 

-estimation of metals in, 194. 

’-foots, 200. 

-for enamelled leather, 366. 

-hexabromide number of, 195, 200. 

- -indine absorption of, 195. # 

-oxygen absorption of, 195. 

_polarimetric examination of, 200. 

-saponification number of, 194. 

-solidification of, 286. 

•-standard,*392. 

-p tests for, 193. 

_- unsaponifiable content of, *195. 


Bromine absorption of linseed oil (Mc- 
Ilhiny), 114. 

— action of, on linseed oil, 69, 71. 

— derivatives, insoluble, 117. 

— \aluc of linseed oil, 109. 

Bunghole boiled oil, 304. 
Butyrorefractometric degree of linseed 

i oil, 160. 

C. 

Candle nut oil, 416. 

Castor oil, 412. 

-action of nitrous acid on, 413. 

-dry distillation of, 357. 

Catalytic actions on linseed oil, 72. 
Caustic soda, bleaching linseed oil with, 
58. 

Cedar nut oil, 414. 

Charcoal, bleaching linseed oil with, 60. 

— refining lmsoed oil with, 67. 

Chcvrcul, researches of, 2. 

Chevreul’s process for bleaching linseed 

oil, 61. 

Chlorine, action of on linseed oil, 69. 

— bleaching linseed oil with, 59. 
Chlorophyll, 56. 

Cholesterm, 51. 

Cholesterol reaction, Liehermann’s, 52. 
Cobalt benzoato driers, 824. 

— borate drier, 324. 

— driers, 324, 339. 

Cod oil, determining in linseed oil, 148. 
Cogan’s process for refining linseed oil, 
55. 

Colouring principles of oil, 56. 

Copaiba balsam in printing ink, 215. 

• Copper linoleate, 332. 

— soap, 331. 

Corn oil. See Maize oil. 

Cotton seed, oxylinoleic acid from, 283. 
Cyroscopic method for determining 
molecular weights (R&oult), 138. 

D. 

Damar vehicle for enamel paint, 338. 
Dioxystearic acid, 85. 

Driers, catalytic action of, 301^ 

— cobalt, 839. 

— examination of, 345. 

| — for linBeed oil, 271. 

I — for oil boiling, 305. 

I — for Boya bean oil, 455. 

( 493 ) 
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Driers, ignition test for, 401. 

— lead, 300. 

— liquid) 306.' 

— litharge, 808. 

— manganese, 296. 

— manufacture of, 308. 

— metallic, table of, 300. 

— Mulder’s theory of, 342. 

— patent, 305. 

— soluble, 334, 335, 341. 

— solution test for, 401. 

— zinc, 297. 

Drying, effect of driers on, 397, 400. 

— influence of light on, 395. 

-moisture on, 396. 

-temperature on, 395. 

— oils as paint vehicles, 5. 

-constants of, 182. 

-definition of, 3. 

-in varnishes, 6. 

-lead test for, 261. 

-manganese rosinatc, test for, 263. 

-oxidation of (Hazura), 92. 

-properties of, 2. 

E. 

Edge-runner mills,: 0. 

Elaidin test for drying oil, 119. 

Enamel paints, Damar, vehicle for, 338. 
Ester number of linseed oil, 109. 

Ethyl linoleate, dryiug capacity of, 228, 

F. 

Fats, splitting of, 75. 

— thermal values of, 119. 

Fatty acid, chemical constitution of, 92. 
-content of oil, 92, 

— acids, estimating, in boiled oil, 19G. 
-fluid, 80. 

-free, estimating in linseed oil, 94. 

-from sunflower seed oil, 461. 

-hydroxylated, derivatives of, 93. 

-iodine, number of, 70, 78. 

-linseed oil, examination of, 84. 

-melting-point of, 70. 

-mixed, in linseed oil, 97. 

-molecular weight of, 99. 

-of Cedar nut oil, 415. 

-Chinese wood oil, 472. 

-linseed oil, 76. 

-saponification values of, 

101 . 

-poppy seed oil, 442, 445. 

-safflower seed oil, 453. 

-walnut oil, 468. 

-proportion of, in linseed oil, 186. 

-refraction of, 162. 

-gjlid, 80. 

-unsaturated, of linseed oil, 88. 

Ferrous sulphate, bleaching linseed oil 
with, 58. 

Filter presses, 64. 

— press cake, 62. 


Filtering linseed oil, 53. 

Fir seed oil, 457. 

Fish oils, detection of, in linseed o’l,~174. 

— oil, drying of (Meister), 198. 
Flash-point apparatus, 150. 

— standards of different countries, 152. 
Flax, cultivation of, in Great Britain, 10. 

— plant, the, 10. 

Foots, boiled oil, 200. 

— linseed oil, 67,192. 

Fuller’s earth, bleaching linseed oil with, 
61. 

-bleaching oils with, G2. 

-testing, 63. 

Funtumia oil, 422. 

G. 

Gauges, hydraulic, 33. 

Grinding Japan, 337. 

Gloss oils, 337. 

Glycerides of linseed oil, 91. 

Glyceric acid, 27°. 

Glycerine content of linseed oil, 279. 

— in linoxm, 278. 

| — oxidation products of, 279. 
j — test for linseed oil (Fahron), 186. 

H. 

Halogens, action of on linseed oil, 69. 
Hempseed oi 1 , 422. 

-bleaching, 62. 

i-determining, in lin..eed oil, 149. 

Hevea seed oil, 434. 

Hexabromide number of boiled oil, 195, 

200 . 

-linseed oil, 117. 

Hexabromides, insoluble, 80. 
Hydrobrominate from linolenic acid 
(Sussenguth), 81. 

Hydrogen, action of, on linseed oil, 72. 
Hydrometer, comparison table for 
caustic soda solution, 328. 

— conversion table, 125. 

— scales for caustic potash solution, 82G. 
Hydrosulphite.', refining linseed oil with, 

61. 

I. 

India-rubber substitute, analyses of, 250. 

-from linseed oil, 242. 

Indigo in printing ink, 217. 

Ink, black, for engraving, 221. 

— blue-black printing, 220. 

— for steel engraving, 221. 

— lithographic, vehicles for, 207. 

— printing, boiled oil for, 204. 

-linseed oil for, 210. 

-properties of, 213. 

-vehicles for, 208. 

Iodine absorption of boiled oil, 195. 
-linseed oil, 167. ^ 

— ' 1 — oils (Wijs), 112. 
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lodipe absorption of various oils, 111. 

— and bromination values, relation of 

'(Table), 72. 

— nuftber of linseed oil, 78,181, 193. 

— value of linseed oil, 109, ill, 171. 

-fatty acids, 111. 

-poppy-seed oil, 447. 

IroD soap, 331. 


J. 

Japans, recipes for, 337. 

* K. 


Kay a oil, 427. 

Kettles, steam-boating, 17. 
Koettstorfer figure of linseed oil, 10G. 

L. 


Lactones in linseed oil, 2R6. 

Lallemantia oil, 428. # 

Lead acetate bleaching, linseed oil with, 
. 59. 

— — driers, 300, 812. 

— boiled oijj 391, 399. 

— borate driers, 313. 

— driers, 300, 322. • 

— Iinoleate, 327. 

-dried film of (Mulder), 82. 

-driers, 314. # 

-Qfoperties of, 277. 

— oxide, saponification of linseed oil by, 

• « 86 . 


— red, in paints, 311. 

-manufacture of, 311. 

— rosinate driers, 313, 321. 

— sulphate, bleaching linseed oil with, 

59. 

— test for drying oils, 2G1. 
Liebermann-Storch test for rosin oil, 

149. 

Light, bleaching linseed oil with, 5G. 
Lime, refining linseed oil with, 61. 

-r- soap, 331. 

Linokate copper, 332. * 

— ethyl, finoleic acid from, 83. 
Linoleates, action of oxygen upon, 350. 

— manufactuy ot, 321, 

— metallic, manufacture of, 327. 
pure metallic, preparing (Fahrion), 

' .* 81. 

Linoleic acid from ethyl Iinoleate, 88. 

-sunflower seed oil, 88. 

-(Hazura), 82. 

— -hydrobrominate from, 81. 

oldie acid in, 82. # * 

-preparation of, 89. 

-preparing (Schuler), 80. 

-unity of, 344. 

Linolein, 348. 

% —» action of oxygan upon, 350. 
Linoleum, action of solvents on, 240. 

— analysis (Pinette), 238. *■ * 


Linoleum manufacture, 282# 

-analysis of^oils for, 237. 

-Herkhom’s process, 2375 

-Ii!i 0 eed oil for, 239. 

-Reh’s process, 287. 

-Storer’s process, 235. 

-Wagon’s process, 234. 

Linoxio acid, 351. 

-properties of, 277. 

Linoxin, 349, 402. 405. 

— glycerine in, 278. 

— in dried linseed oil, 289. 

— properties of, 270. 

Linseed cleansing machinery, 11. 

— crushing presses, 15, 23. 

— oil, acidity of, 95. 

-acrolein from, 225. 

-action of heat on, 202 . 

-sulphuric acid on, 70. 

— — adulteration of, 170. 

— — as a paint vehicle, 1 . 

-ash from, 43. 

-bleaching, 53, 5G. 

— - - blown, ultimate analysis of, 231. 
-boiled, 351. 

-tests for, 193. 

-bromine, value of, 109. 

-chemical composition of, 75. 

-(Fahrion), 189. 

-reactions of, 69. 

-colour of, 123. 

-composition of, 43. 

-destructive distillation of, 202 . 

-drying of, 276, 295. 

— -processes, 302. 

-effect of cold on, 135. 

-pigments on, 408. 

-storage on, 191. 

-ester number of, 109. 

-estimating free fatty acids in, 94. 

-extraction by solvents, 38. 

-fatty acids, 75. 

-examination of, 84. 

i-melting point of, 101. 

-of, 186. 

-oxygen absorption of, 271. 

-saponification values of, 

101 . 

-solidifying point of, 101 . 

-specific gravity of, 102 . 

-filtering, 53. 

-fire boiling of, 211 . 

!-flash point of, 150. 

|-fluid, fatty acids of, 80. 

i-foots, 67,192. 

!-for printing ink, 210 . 

|-free acid content of, 97. 

j-freezing out mucilage from, 133. 

I-glycerides of, 91. 

|-glycerine content of, 186,5179. 

|-heat of bromination of, 71. 

j-combustion of, 70. 

!-increase of weight on drying, 224 

j-india-rubber substitutes from 

242. 
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Linsed oil, iodine absorption of, 167. 

-number of, 181. 

-—' valu'd of, 10y, 171. 

-mill, description of, 11. 

-mixed fatty acids in, 97. 

--mucilage in, 45,192. 

-oxidation of, 233. 

-in paints, 229. 

-oxygen absorption of, 256. 

-physical constants of, 135. 

-properties of, 122. f 

-polarimetric tests of, 167. 

-production of, 9. 

-quantitative composition of, 185. 

-raw, U.S. standards for, 180. 

-refining, 53, 55, Cl. 

-refraction index of, 159. 

-refractive index of, 166, 207. 

-saponification of, with lead oxide 

386. 


j Manganese linoleate, bleaching linseed 
I oil with, 58. t 

— nitrate driers, 819. 

— oxalate driers, 319. 

i — peroxide driers, 314. 

■ — rosinate driers, 320, 392. 

; — sulphate driers, 316. 

Mamhot oil, 431. 

! Manketti nut oil, 432. 

Maumeno’s thermal test for linseed oil, 
118. 

Mineral ferments, action of, on linseed 
oil, 293. 

— oil, detecting, in boiled oil, 199. 

-detection of, in linseed oil, 177. 

-determination of, in linseed oil, 

103. 

j — oils, optical deviation of, 16.). 

, | Mucilage, freezing out from lmsecd o.. 
133. 


-value of, 106. 

-saponifying (llazura), 82. 

-smell of, 122. 

-solid fatty acids of, 80. 

-solidification of, 131. 

-point of, 134. 

-- solubility of, in alcohol, 206. 

-specific gravity of, 124. 

-spectroscopic examination of, 69 

-spontaneous combustion of, 230. 

-storage of, 67, 227, 234. 

-substitutes, 3^4. 

-sulphuric acid spot test for, 147. 


— in linseed oil, 45,192, 388. 
i Mustard oil, determining, m linseed oil. 
149. 

N. 

Niger seed oil, 433. 

Nitric acid, action of, on linseed oil, 71. 

1 -bleaching linseed oil with, 58. 

Nitrous acid, action of, on linseed oil, 71. 
Nsa-sana oil, 431. 

O . 


-taste of, 123. 

-testing, 103,183. 

-time of drying of, 255, 397. 

-ultimate organic analysis of, 186. 

-unsaponifiablc, content of, 47- 

-unsaturated fatty acids of (Bed¬ 
ford), 88. 

-viscosity of, 142. 

-volatile products of, 227. 

— screening machinery, 13. 

Litharge, analysis of, 310. 

— driers, 308. 

Lithographic ink vehicles, 207. 


M. 

Madia oil, 428. 

Magnesium linoleate, 327. 

— metallic action of, on linseed oil, 72. 
Maize oil, 429. 

-detection of, in linseed oil, 174. 

-india-rubber substitute from, 246. 

Manganese acetate driers, 317. 

— and sulphuric acid driers, 297. 

— boiled oil, 399. 

— b(£ute driers, 296, 300, 318. 

— compounds, action of, on linseed oil, 

292. 

— driers. 296, 322. 

— linoleate, 329. 

§ -driers, 319. 


■ Oil, boiling by direct heat, 359. * 

-steam, 369. 

: -superheated air, 377. 

-degree of heat for, 386. 

— — pots, 358. 

!-Villon’s method for, 367. 

— colouring principles of, 56. 

j — content of different seeds (table), 41. 

— linseod. See Linseed oil. 

i — seed crushing, automatic control of, 
; 35. 

— thermal values of, 119. 

Oilcake parirg machine, 29. 

— moulding n achine, 17. 

— rubber seed, 435. 

Oilcakes, comparative analyses of, 430. 

— linseed, oxidation of oil in, 228, 

Oils, drying. Sec Drying oils. 

— fixed, properties of, 2. 

— splitting of, 75. 

Oleic acid, glycerine from, 279. 

-in linoleic acid (Mulder), 82. 

Oleo refractometer, 161. 

Oxidation of drying oils, 92. 

Oxidising agents for bleaching linseed 
oil, 57. 

Oxyacids, analysis of, 281. 

—.estimating in boiled oil, 195. 

— estimation of (Fakrion), 78. 

— from oxidised oil£282. • 

Oxygen absorption of boiled oil, 19. 
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Oxygen, absorption of oils, 180, 266. 

- 0 — linseed oil, 256. 

Oxyflnoleic acids from cotton-seed oil, 
J93. 

Ozone absorption of oils, 275. 

— action of, on linseed oil, 355. 

— bleaching linseed oil with, 57. 

— value of linseed oil, 275. 

Ozonides, preparation of, 8G. 

Ozonised oil, 880. 

P. 

Paint, durability of, 402, 407. 

— film, action of internal organic per¬ 

oxide on, 408. 

-action of light on, 405. 

— films, defects of, 403. 

oil, action of pigments on, 409. 

— vehicles, 1, 5. 

Paints, action of pigments on, 409. 

—‘ antifouling, 333. 

— testing the perinau^iey of, 409. 

Para rubber oil, 434. 

# Perilla oil, 487. 

-bleaching, 62. 


j Refraction, index of, 152, 139. . 
i Refractive index* of Chinese wood oil, 

| 474. 3 * 

■-linseed oil, 207. 

|-Poppy-seed oil, 447. 

— indices of marine animal oils, 163. 

-gnineral oils, 168, 165. 

!-vegetable oils, 163. 

Refractometer, Fery’s, 154. 

1 — Jean’s, 160. 

— 4he Abbe, 152. 

. Resinates, manufacture of, 821. 

Rosin, combining weight of, 825. 

— estimating, in boiled oil, 196. 

— for printing ink, 215. 

— grinding Japan, 337. 

• — hardening, by lime, 491. 

— iri boiled oil, 383. 

[-Chinese wood oil, 484. 

j — detecting, in boiled oil, 194. 

I — oil, detection of, in linseed oil, 178. 

!-determining, in linseed oil, 103, 

1 147. 

: -Liebcrmann-Storch test for, 149. 

! — — optical deviation of, 169. 

i-Storch-Morawski test for, 194. 

Peroxide of hydrogen for bleaching I-tin tetrabromide test for, 149. 

linseed oil, 57. ' Rosinate of manganese, test for drying 

Petroleum spirit, determination of, in oils, 268. 


lmseed oil, 105. 

Phytosterin, 51, 

Pine-seed oil, 458.. , 

Polarimetrie examination of boiled oil, 

200 . # 

•— te«ts of linseed oil, 167. 

Polarisation plane of various oils, 168. 

Poppy oil, 426. 

Poppy-seed oil, 438. 

Potash bi-chromatc, bleaching linseed 
oil with, 57. 

— permanganate, bleaching linseed oil j — iron, 331. 
With, 57. !_HmA33l 


; Rosinates, manufacture of, 324. 
Rubber-seed oil, 434. 


S. 

Safflower-seed oil, 450. 

Saponification value of linseed oil, 106. 
Saponifying linseed oil, 82. 

Siberian pine oil, 414. 

Soap, copper, 331. 
j — for printing ink, 215. 


Potassium carbonate, bleaching linseed 


oil with, 58. 

Printing ink, blue-black, 220. 

t -boiled oil for, 204. 

- # copaiba balsam iny315. 

-drifts for, 213. w 

-indigo in, 217. 

-Goyneaa’s recipe for, 216. 

,-lustrous, 223. • 

•-properties of, 213. 

■ — rosin for, 215. 

-soap^or, 215. 

* -vehicles, 205, 208, 217. 

Pumpkin-seed oil, 447. 
f’yrolusite driers, 314. 

* 


— lime, 331. 
zinc, 331. 


, 130. 
linseed 


E. 


linseed oil, 


. Rape oil, detection of, 

3.72. • 

# — determining, in linseed oil, 149. 
Robinia oil, 448. 

RefinMg linseed oil, 53. * • 

VOL. I. 


Solidification points of various oils, 134. 
Solvents, extracting oil by, 38. 

Soya P>ean Oil, 453. 

Specific gravity tube, Sprengel’s, 
Spectroscopic examination of 
oil, 69. 

Sprengel’s specific gravity tube, 130. 
Stand oil, characteristics of, 206. 

Steam jacketed pans, 372. 

Stillingia oil, 459. 

Storch-Morawski test for rosin, 383. 
String test for linseed oil, 212. 
Sulphur-chloride in rubber substitutes, 
252. 

Sulphuric acid, action of, on linseed oil, 
70. 

-bleaching linseed oil with,J8. 

_spot test for linseed oil, 147. 

Sulphurous acid, action of on linBeed 
oil, 70. 

Sunflower-seed oil, 460. ^ 

-linoleic acid from, 88. 

32 
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T. 

Terebines*', 306;' 334. 

Tbenard’s process for refining linseed 
oil, 53. 

Tin linoleate, 329. 

Tobacco-seed oil, 462. 

Tung oil. See Wood oil. 

Turpentine, determination of, in linseed 
oil, 104. 

— Japans, 337. < 


V. 

Varnishes, drying oils in, 6. 

— from Chinese wood oil, 485. 

Varnish, waterproof, from vulcanised 
oil, 247. 

Vegetable oils, refractive indices of, 163. 
Verdigris, 332. 


j Viscosity of Chinese wood oil, 474. - 

-linseed oil, 142. 

I --printing ink vehicles, 144. ( '' 

I 

| W. 

Walnut oil, 4G3. 

i -determining, in linseed oil, 149. 

, Waterproofing composition for fabric, 
j 333. 

I Waxcloth, Afridi, 450. 

1 Whale oil, determining in linseed oil, 
148. 

Wood oil, Chinese, 468. 

-nuts, analysis oi (tabic), 430. 

Z. 


Zinc driers. 297. 
— soap, 331. ' 
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